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PREFACE 


In  studying  the  history  of  the  Viiginifm  people  in  the 
BBTenteenth  century,  apart  from  the  course  of  events,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  general  subject  falls  onder  the 
following  heads :  — 

I.  Economic  Condition.  II.  Social  Life.  III.  Religious 
Establishment  and  Moral  Influences.  IV.  Education. 
V.  Military  Regulations.  VI.  Administration  of  Justice. 
VII.  Political  System. 

By  following  in  minute  detail  the  Tarious  ramifications 
of  each  of  these  special  subjects,  some  offering  a  Inxtader 
field  for  treatment  than  others,  a  perfectly  comfdete 
account  might  be  written  of  the  state  of  the  people  of  the 
Colony  in  that  age.  In  the  present  work,  I  have  confined 
myself  very  strictly  to  an  investigation  of  their  economic 
condition  alone.  Where  this  has  encroached  upon  the 
boundary  of  any  of  the  other  divisions  which  I  have  named, 
I  have,  except  in  a  few  instances,  refrained  from  pursuing 
the  subject  beyond  t^at  point.  Thus,  no  references  have 
been  made  to  printing  in  Vti^inia  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  degree  to  which  books  entered  into  the 
inTentories  of  the  planters'  estates,  because  such  references, 
it  appeared,  woiild  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
Edacation.     For  the  same  reason,  the  question  as  to  how 
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far  Imcks  were  employed  in  the  cooatruction  of  church 
edifices  in  that  age  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  length 
in  the  description  of  the  use  of  this  material  in  houses, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  more  consistent  to  include  it  under 
the  head  of  the  Religious  Establishment.  For  the  same 
reason  also  the  scope  of  taxation  and  the  powera  of  the 
veatiies  have  only  been  dwelt  upon  incidentally  to  facts 
relating  directly  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people. 
A  full  account  of  both  would  witit  more  fitness  be  given 
Tinder  the  head  of  the  Political  System.  Similar  limita- 
tions, but  in  no  instance  of  special  importance,  will  be 
observed  in  other  branches  of  the  sut^ect,  as  treated  in 
this  work. 

The  overwhelming  mass  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  matter  which  enters  into  the  economic  his- 
tory of  Virginia  in  the  Colonial  Age  are  clearly  shown  in 
my  own  experience  in  approaching  the  subject.  I  began 
with  the  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Virginian  people  in  the  period  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  late  War.  After  investigation 
extending  over  several  mouths,  I  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  this 
period,  unless  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  their 
economic  condition  in  colonial  times.  Becoming  very' 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  ditFerent  economic 
aspects  of  that  age,  I  determined  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
my  woi^  to  the  interval  between  the  foundation  of  James- 
town and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  tiie 
coutse  of  my  inquiry  proceeded,  the  details  relating  to  the 
subject  grew  into  such  volume  that  I  was  compelled  to 
confine  my  attention  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  even 
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with  this  reatriotion,  the  field  onder  examination  expanded 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  by  condensing  the 
material  collected,  as  far  as  was  possible,  that  the  work 
has  been  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  I  have  had  access  to  a 
great  mass  of  original  manuscripts  which  have  never  been 
used  for  the  same  general  purpose  before.  These  manu- 
scripts include  the  nine  large  folio  volumea  of  Land 
Patents  for  the  BeveDteeoth  century  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Register^  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  the  seventy- 
five  or  more  volumes,  both  folio  and  quarto,  of  the  records 
for  the  same  period,  of  the  counties  of  Henrico,  York, 
Lower  Norfolk,  Elizabeth  City,  Surry,  Middlesex,  Lancas* 
ter,  Rappahannock,  Accomac,  and  Nori:hampton.  These 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  clerk's  offices  in  the  counties 
named.  Copies  of  the  records  of  Henrico,  York,  Rappa- 
hannock, Elizabeth  City,  and  Surry  have  been  made  and 
deposited  in  the  Virginia  State  Library,  —  a  fact  which  is 
due  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  the  President  of 
the  venerable  William  and  Mary  College,  in  securing  from 
the  Legislature  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  The 
very  large  collection  of  original  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  relating  to  the 
same  period  —  the  Ludwell,  Randolph,  Byrd,  and  Fitz- 
hugh,  and  also  the  General  Court  MSS.  covering  the  inter- 
val between  1670  and  1676,  together  with  traoscripta  of  a 
varied  mass  of  records  belonging  to  the  same  century, 
made  by  or  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Conway  Robinson, 
Eaq.  —  have  been  of  very  great  use  to  me.    In  the  Vir- 
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ginia  State  Libraty  are  preserved  the  Winder,  MacDooald, 
and  Sainsbuiy  Papers,  twenty-two  quarto  volumes,  con- 
taining either  exact  copies  or  very  full  abetracta  of  all  the 
documents  in  the  British  Public  Record  OfiBce  relating  to 
the  same  century.  In  the  same  depository  are  the  Reports 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  the 
Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  the  earlier  volumes  of 
which,  edited  with  great  care  and  learning  by  Dr.  William 
P.  Palmer,  throw  Uie  most  important  light  on  the  Colo- 
nial Age.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown's  noble  collection  of 
private  and  public  documents  in  his  Q-eneti»  of  the 
United  iStatety  a  collection  which  will  always  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  patience,  industry,  and  scholarship;  the 
Worki  of  Captain  John  Smith  as  edited  by  Professor 
Arber ;  and  the  Abttraett  of  Proceediv^i  of  the  Virgima 
Company  of  London^  published  by  the  Vi^finia  Histor- 
ical Society,  have  furnished  me  invaluable  information  in 
the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  die  first 
decades  of  the  century.  largely  owing  to  the  scholarly 
care  of  Mr.  Charles  Poindexter,  late  Stete  Librarian,  the 
collection  of  tracte  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Virginia 
throughout  that  whole  period,  now  in  the  State  Library  at 
Richmond,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  upon  this  collection  I  have  drawn  to  very 
great  advantage.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  authorities 
used  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  with  the  special  edi- 
tions consulted,  will  be  found  appended. 

An  exhaustive  chronological  history  of  Virginia  in  the 
Colonial  Age  has  never  been  written,  and  this  is  also  trae 

^  These  AI»ttact8  were  prepared  by  the  lata  Conway  BoblnsoD,  Eaq., 
from  Vote.  I  and  II  of  the  Ruidolph  HSS.,  now  in  pobmmIod  of  the 
Virginia  Hiatorioal  Society. 
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of  the  period  that  has  elapeed  ainoe  the  creation  of  the 
State.  There  are  seveial  biographies  of  VirginiaD  Btatea- 
men  of  the  era  of  the  Revoltttion,  written  b^  Virginians, 
which  reflect  very  high  honor  upon  American  historical 
scholarship ;  notably  Kate  Mason  Rowland's  lAfe  of 
George  Maton^  WiUiam  Wirt  Henrjf's  X^fe  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  William  C.  Rivea's  Life  of  Jamet  Madittm. 
No  attempt,  however,  previona  to  the  present  has  been 
made  to  describe  the  pntely  economic  condition  of  the 
Virginian  people  in  detail.  To  undertake  the  task, 
although  its  scope  was  to  be  confined  to  the  surrey  of  a 
single  century,  was  to  assume  the  part  of  a  pioneer.  I 
shall  feel  folly  rewarded  for  the  labor,  thought,  and  tine 
expended  in  the  present  work  if  the  only  result  accom- 
pUshed  by  it  shall  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  zealous 
and  discriminating  scholars  to  a  field  marked  by  the  most 
eztraordioary  wealth  of  matter,  interesting  in  itself  and  of 
fitr-reaching  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  snhsequent 
history,  not  only  of  Virginia,  but  also  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  my  brother,  Professor 
James  Douglas  Bruce  of  Bryn  Hawr  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  reading  and  assisting  me  to  correct  my  manoscript. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  warm  encourt^ment  in  the 
course  of  my  inveslagations,  and  for  unvarying  interest  in 
the  progress  of  my  work. 

PHILIP  A.  BRUCE. 

TnonnA  HtnouoAi.  BociarT  StnLDtva, 
Kicmoini,  Ta.,  BqA.  1,  USS. 
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ECONOMIC   HISTORY   OF   VIRGINIA 

CHAPTER  I 

REASONS   FOB  THE  COLONIZATION   OP   VIKGINIA 

The  age  of  Elizalseth  was  for  some  reasons  the  moat 
memorable  in  the  history  of  English  commerce.  The 
great  outburst  of  literary  genius,  which  reflects  so  much 
splendor  upon  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  that  justly 
celebrated  queen,  was  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the 
daring  commercial  spirit  which,  during  the  same  period, 
pushed  its  ventures  as  far  to  the  south  as  Guinea,  to  the 
north  as  Archangel,  to  the  east  as  India  and  Persia,  and 
to  the  west  as  Newfoundland  and  Roanoke.  Hawkins 
and  Drake,  Cumberland  and  Raleigh,  in  their  incursions 
upon  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  were  really  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  a  legitimate  English  foreign  trade, 
not  only  in  checking  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king  by 
the  destruction  of  his  cities  and  fleets,  but  also  in  accus- 
toming the  English  people  to  distant  lands  hitherto 
nnknoTm  or  unregarded,  although  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  to  become  the  scene  of  an  active  and  lucrative 
commerce.  Some  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  combined 
purposes  of  barter  and  discovery  with  colonization,  but 
whenever  colonization  was  also  designed,  it  was  to  enlarge 
the  Tolume  of  English  trade. 

TOt.1.— ■  1 
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In  the  letters  patent  for  the  erection  of  the  colonies, 
granted  before  the  first  charter  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
panies was  issued,  no  attempt  was  made  to  define  the 
local  boundaries  of  the  countries  to  be  occupied  by  Uie 
patentees,  unless  the  authority  given  to  Cabot  in  1498 
to  take  possession  of  Baccalaos,  the  general  region  of 
the  modem  Newfoundland,  can  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ception. The  charters  of  Gilbert  and  Kaleigh  conferred 
merely  the  right  to  discover  and  plant  remote  and  bar- 
barous lands  which  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Christian  prince  or  people.^  There  was  no  reference  to 
America,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  by  the  patentees  that  it  was  this  part  of  the 
globe  which  was  expected  to  be  the  scene  of  their  explora- 
tions and  the  territory  to  be  occupied  by  them.  Although 
John  Cabot  was  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  settlement  in 
Baccalaos,  yet  as  he  took  no  steps  to  found  it,  so  far  as 
the  records  of  his  second  voyage  disclose,  he  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  the  father  of  English  colonization  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  that  enduring  honor  belongs  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  heroic  sailor  whose  name  should 
be  invested  with  a  greater  degree  of  fame  than  it  enjoys. 
He  received  his  letters  patent  in  1578,  and  the  powers 
which  they  contained  are  interesting  in  the  light  of  those 
conferred  many  years  afterwards  on  the  London  Company. 
Upon  bim  was  bestowed  an  absolute  title  to  the  countries 
which  he  should  occupy.  He  was  authorized  to  espel 
from   these   countries  all  persons  who  had  not  obtained 

>  Letters  Pftteot  to  S[r  Humphrey  Gilbert,  HakloTt's  Voyages,  vol.  m, 
pp.  174-176.  Lettire  Fatent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ibid.,  pp.  297-300. 
Id  boUi  charters,  license  was  granted  "1«  dlacovei,  find,  seuch  out  and 
view  Bucb  remote,  heatben,  and  barbarous  lands,  conntrers,  and  terri- 

toriea  not  actnally  posaessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or  people."  The 
second  patent  to  John  Cabot,  dated  Feb.  3,  14fi8,  will  be  found  in 
Richard  Biddle's  Memoir  o/  Sebaxtian  Cabot. 
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his  permiBsiott  to  enter,  and  to  seize  upon  every  ship,  the 
master  of  which  was  found  trading  in  that  jurisdiction 
without  his  special  license,  and  to  appropriate  its  cargo. 
Gilbert  and  those  who  would  succeed  him  were  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt  whatever  regulations  they  should  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  government  of  their  colony,  in 
every  branch  of  its  affairs,  provided  that  the  enactments 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  written  or  unwritten  laws  of 
England.  They  could  give  an  ownership  in  the  soil  in 
fee  simple,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  one-fifth  of 
all  the  precious  metals  found  in  each  plantation  was  to 
be  reserved  for  the  sovereign.  Those  religious  doctrines 
were  to  be  supported  which  were  professed  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  the  personal 
and  political  rights  which  the  English  people  possessed  in 
their  native  country.^ 

In  the  testamentary  assignment  which  Gilbert  made 
of  the  powers  he  acquired  under  these  letters  patent,  in 
anticipation  of  a  fatal  ending  to  the  new  adventure  he  had 
then  projected,  he  gave  instructions  as  to  how  these  powers 
were  to  be  put  into  practice,  which  recall  the  various  pro- 
visions that  at  a  later  period  were  enforced  by  the  quarter 
courts  of  the  London  Company  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
general  rights  conferred  by  its  charter.*    The  disastrous 

1  HaklDft's  Vogaget,  voL  m,  pp.  174-176. 

*  Close  Roll,  24  Elizabeth,  part  VU,  No.  6,  BritUh  State  Aipen; 
SaiMbury  Abalractt  for  1582,  p.  22  e(  aeq.,  Va.  State  Libtary.  These 
inBtractions  are  of  unuaual  interest  as  Bhoiring  tbe  Ireedom  wMeh  a. 
patentee  enjoyed  and  exercised  in  disposing  of  tbe  ri^ts  and  pilTil^ea 
acquired  nnder  his  charter.  Gilbert  directed  his  trustees  to  sell,  for  the 
benefit  ol  bis  wife  and  children,  the  life  offices  to  be  created  in  his  pro- 
posed colony,  to  distribate  the  lands  and  to  disburse  the  leTenues.  As 
soon  as  bis  male  children  abonld  onlTe  at  matorit;,  they  and  also  his 
wife,  who  in  the  interval  was  to  receive  a  third  pan  of  the  customs,  rents, 
and  royalties,  the  remainder  going  to  the  children,  were  to  be  placed  in 
poasesaion  of  seigniories  extending  over  an  ar«a  fifty  miles  sqosn.    The 
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result  of  the  voyage  upon  which  he  set  out  in  1583  is  one 
of  the  moat  memorable  events  of  the  sixteenth  century- 
Shaping  his  course  towards  Newfoundland,  he,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  took  possession  of  that  country 
with  imposing  ceremonies ;  afterwards  sailing  southward, 

dangblere  were  to  have  lordships  over  territoriee  twenty  railea  square. 
The  trustees  were  empowered  to  lease  Ihe  soil  subject  to  certain  prescribed 
conditions :  to  every  emlgraDt  from  England,  a  grant  of  sixty  acres,  with 
ample  common  for  cattle  in  addition,  was  to  be  made,  to  hold  good  for  a 
period  of  three  lives.  After  he  had  been  in  the  en  joyment  of  the  property 
for  three  years,  having  in  the  meanwhile  put  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
lie  was  to  be  permitted  to  buy  It,  if  he  wished,  tor  a  small  sum.  In  order 
to  acquire  the  right  to  become  first  a  lessee,  and  afterwards  a  pnrehaser 
of  land  in  the  colony,  it  was  necessary  that  the  emigrant  on  bis  arrival 
should  deliver  to  an  officer,  to  be  a]>pointed  for  that  purpose,  one  quarter 
of  wheat,  four  bushels  of  barley  and  oats,  and  two  bushels  of  peas  and 
beans  respectively,  a  hatchet,  a  pickaxe,  one  handsaw  and  one  spade,  the 
whole  amounting  in  value  to  forty-three  shillings.  These  different  articles 
vrere  to  be  redelivered  before  the  end  of  six  vreeks,  provided  that  the 
emigrant  was  over  ago.  It  not  yet  an  adult,  they  were  to  be  held  until 
the  person,  if  of  the  male  aei,  was  in  a  position  to  support  a  family,  and 
if  ot  the  female,  until  marriage.  Every  one  who  brought  into  the  colony 
five  men  who  intended  to  make  a  pnnnanent  settlement  there,  was  to  be 
entitled  to  two  thousand  acres  in  fee  simple  ;  each  ol  the  five  men  was 
also  to  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  the  tenure  to  be  absolute. 
A  quit  rent  o!  twenty  shillings,  to  begin  running  three  years  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  patent,  was  to  be  irnpoeed  on  every  one  thousand  acres 
included  in  the  tract  taken  up.  The  grant  to  a  married  womaii  on  the 
basis  of  persons  she  had  imported,  was  to  be  two-thirds  less  in  the  area 
allowed  than  it  wa-t  to  be  in  the  case  of  a  man  adding  the  same  number 
of  persons  to  the  population.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  it  was  to  i>e  three- 
fourths.  These  conditions  of  tenure  will  be  found  of  especial  interest 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  similar  conditions  adopted  by  the  I^ndon 
Company  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of  Virginia.  They  were  the 
earliest  provisiona  made  by  Englishmen  for  the  conveyance  of  land  in 
the  region  of  country  now  known  as  tlie  United  States,  and  they  are  not 
the  less  significant  because  they  were  never  carried  into  practice.  See  also 
Articles  ot  Agreement  between  Gilbert  and  Sir  George  Peckham  (Close 
Roll,  24  Elizabeth,  part  VI),  and  Gilbert  and  Sydney  (Close  Roll,  24 
Eliiabeth,  part  VII,  British  State  Fapert).  Sadtibvrg  Abstracts  for 
2582,  p.  16  «( »eg.,  Va.  State  Library. 
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hie  fleet  was  overtaken  by  heavy  storms,  and  these  caus- 
ing much  damage  and  destruction,  he  decided  to  return  to 
England,  and  while  on  his  way  the  ship  which  he  occu- 
pied foundered  with  all  on  board. 

The  mantle  dropped  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  at  his 
death  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  half-brother,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile 
meh  who  have  performed  a  leading  part  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  In  ISSl  Raleigh  obtained  a  charter  which 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  tlte  letters  patent  to  Gilbert, 
It  granted  the  same  powers,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions. 
In  a  spirit  of  prudence,  he  sent  out  a  preliminary  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing by  actual  observation  the  information  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  the  greater  expedition  which  was  to 
follow.  Unfortunately,  Amadas  and  Barlow  made  a 
landing  on  the  Hatteras  coast,  and  were  thus  led  to 
recommend  that  the  territory  at  this  point  should  be  the 
site  of  the  projiosed  settlement.  If  these  two  captains 
had  first  dropped  anchor  in  the  Chesapeake  instead  of  in 
the  modern  Albemarle  Sound,  the  successful  colonization 
of  Virginia  would  probably  have  been  anticipated  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  occupation  by  Raleigh  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  further  than  the  ceremony  performed 
by  Gilbert  in  taking  possession  of  Newfoundland  in  1583, 
but  it  was  equally  fruitless  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
In  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  an  enduring  foot- 
hold there,  disasters  appealing  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
imagination  oecurred,i   but   they   were   not  sufficient  to 

^  There  are  few  more  raelancboly  iDcidcnts  in  history  than  the  dis- 
appearance  of  the  little  band  of  coloniats  nhom  Sir  Richard  Grenville  left 
on  Roanoke  Island  in  August,  1588.  The  discovery  of  their  remains,  as 
happened  ip  the  case  of  the  members  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  U> 
the  North  Pole,  would  have  rendered  their  fate  less  pathetic  than  it  was, 
wrapped  in  a  mystery  which  seemed  to  be  made  only  deeper  and  more 
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weaken  the  detennination  of  the  EngUeh  people  to  turn 
to  their  advantage  the  natural  products  of  the  empire 
which  they  claimed  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  letters 
patent  of  Raleigh  expired  with  his  attainder.  Not  long 
before  that  event,  however,  several  voyages  were  made  to 
America,  which  quickened  the  popular  interest  in  Eng- 
land in  its  colonization.  Gosnold  in  1602,  Pring  in  1603, 
and  Weymouth  in  1605,  were  important  forerunners  of 
the  emigrants  of  1606. 

All  the  ventures  preceding  the  formation  of  the  London 
Company  went  to  show  that  the  task  of  colonization  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  a  single  individual  or  small  asso- 
ciations of  merchants  looking  to  their  private  advantage. 
A  short  while  before  the  charter  of  the  two  Vii^inia 
Companies  was  granted,  there  was  issued  a  paper  entitled 
"  Reasons  for  raising  a  Fund  for  the  Support  of  a  Colony 
at  Virginia,"  *  which  sought  to  prove  the  indlspensableness 
in  all  enterprises  for  the  foundation  of  settlements  abroad, 
of  that  prince's  purse  which  Hakluyt  had  declared  was 
necessary  "to  an  action  if  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  without 
lingering,"  A  brief  statement  of  the  substance  of  this 
paper  throws  much  light  upon  the  practical  motives  in 
which  the  memorable  undertaking  of  1606  had  its  origin. 

loaching  b;  the  vague  repoita  tunoog  the  Indians  of  Virginia  that  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  foundeis  of  Jamestown.  Tbe  profound  impresBion  created 
in  England  by  the  loss  of  these  colooiats,  who,  to  the  popular  imagination, 
appeared  to  have  vanished  like  gbostl;  sliadee  in  the  solemn  silence  ol 
the  piimieval  woods,  is  shown  by  the  great  aoziety  of  the  London  Com- 
pany to  discover  some  trace  of  them,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
foond  expression  In  energetic  action. 

'  "  Reasons  for  Taising  a  Fond  tor  the  Support  of  a  Colon;^  in  Vir- 
ginia," Lansdowne  H8S,  ISO,  British  Museum,  This  paper  la  given  at 
length  in  Brown's  OenMit  of  the  United  SlaUa,  and  in  the  Rer.  E.  D. 
Keill's  Virginia  Vetu»ta.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  drawn 
previotts  to  the  giant  of  the  ctiaTteT  of  April,  1606.  Sea  Hr.  Brown's 
remarks  on  this  point,  p.  3S. 
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It  was  asserted  by  the  author  that  all  the  previouB  at- 
tempts to  colonize  Virginia  had  failed  because  the  persons 
who  had  participated  in  them  had  been  worn  out  hj  the 
long  delays,  or  had  been  disconcerted  by  jealousies,  or 
had  been  unwilling  to  sustain  any  project  not  crowned 
with  immediate  success.  It  was  more  to  the  honor  of  a 
State,  the  author  of  the  "  Reasons  "  went  on  to  say,  to  have 
a  great  enterprise  which  had  first  taken  shape  among  its 
people  carried  through  by  public  concert  than  by  phrate 
monopoly.  An  undertakii^  having  the  public  sapport 
was  more  likely  to  attract  to  it  men  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties than  one  relying  upon  a  small  body  of  adventurers, 
inasmuch  as  it  offered  more  opportunities  of  winning 
personal  reputation,  and  was  less  subject  to  the  distrac- 
tions of  fraud  and  envy.  The  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
demanded  that  a  discovery  once  begun  should  be  advanced 
to  completeness  in  order  that  the  impression  might  not  be 
spread  abroad  that  the  persons  who  started  it  were  idle  or 
lacking  in  resources  to  make  their  project  fully  successful. 
To  stop  half-way  in  a  discovery  was  to  give  up  the  title 
acquired  by  what  had  been  accomplished,  and  thus  to 
leave  to  the  next  explorer  the  right  to  establish  colonies 
in  the  country  abandoned.  The  fact  that  a  settlement 
was  made  by  means  of  a  public  fund  rendered  it  improb- 
able that  foreign  states,  however  hostile,  would  venture 
to  attack  it,  the  consequences  of  such  aggression  being 
far  more  serious  than  if  the  interests  of  a  few  private 
individuals  were  trampled  upon.  The  commonwealth 
was  not  only  more  able  to  hold  and  defend  a  colony 
which  it  had  erected,  but  it  was  also  in  a  more  favorable 
position  to  promote  the  interests  of  such  a  community. 
The  room  for  emplojonent  in  a  settlement  established  and 
sustained  by  tiie  State  was  far  greater  for  persons  of  high 
rank  than  if  it  owed  its  existence  and  advancement  to  a 
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few  persons.  A  public  fund,  in  prescribing  the  limit  of 
individual  investment,  diminished  the  chance  of  heavy 
individual  losses  in  carrying  through  an  enterprise  which 
had  colonization  in  view.  Such  losses,  if  incurred  at  all, 
fell  upon  a  large  instead  of  a  small  number  of  persons, 
and  being  generally  distributed,  were  borne  without 
serious  inconvenience. 

Turning  from  the  special  advantages  to  accrue  from 
the  assumption  by  the  public  wealth  of  the  work  of  col- 
onization, the  author  of  the  "Reasons"  dwelt  upon  those 
aspects  of  an  (mdertaking  to  throw  open  a  virgin  country 
to  population  and  the  arts,  which  were  common  to  a 
private  and  public  enterprise.  It  would  enlai^  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom ;  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
ships  and  mariners  ;  it  would  create  a  field  in  the  control 
of  England  where  naval  stores  could  be  acquired  ;  it 
would  furnish  a  new  market  for  the  disp'osal  of  English 
clothing ;  it  would  disperse  among  kindred,  instead  of 
among  enemies  and  lukewarm  friends,  the  English  gold 
used  ia  purchasing  the  commodities  which  the  English 
soil  was  incapable  of  producing. 

Thirty  years  previous  to  the  composition  of  this  re- 
markable paper,  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Western 
counties  had  entered  a  petition  with  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  permission  to  adventure  themselves  and  their 
merchandise  in  a  scheme  looking  to  the  discovery  of  new 
trades,  which,  in  addition  to  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the 
Christian  religion,  would  promote  the  beneficial  utterance 
of  the  commodities  of  England,  increase  and  maintain 
seamen,  and  give  a  vent  to  the  overflowing  population  at 
home.i     The  same  general  statement  as  to  the  advantages 

I  Petition  of  Divers  Geutlemen  of  the  West  Parts  of  England  to  the 
Qaeen.  DomosUc  Elizabeth,  vol.  XCV,  No.  64,  Briiith  Slate  Pajtera. 
Sainsbury  Abstract  for  1573,  p,  2,  Va,  State  Library. 
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to  result  from  colonization  was  set  forth  in  the  appeal 
which  Captain  Carlile  made  in  15S3,  when  he  was  seekii^ 
the  assistance  of  the  English  merchants  in  advancing  his 
project  for  establishing  settlements  in  America,^  Col- 
onies in  that  quarter,  said  he,  would  raise  up  communities 
which  would  consume  vast  quantities  of  English  woollen 
goods ;  they  would  supply  an  abundance  of  naval  stores ; 
they  would  draw  off  the  idle  people  of  the  kingdom ; 
they  would  offer  a  promising  field  for  the  discovery  of 
mines  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  would  open  up  the 
moat  direct  passage  to  the  Indian  Sea.  Sir  George  Peck- 
ham,  who  was  associated  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
the  costs  of  the  voyage  of  1583,  in  his  argument  in  favor 
of  planting  an  English  colony  in  the  Western  world,  set 
forth  substantially  the  same  forcible  reasons." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  these  anticipated  benefits 
were  brought  forward  in  a  number  of  discourses  that 
were  either  spoken  or  written  after  the  first  settlement  in 
Virginia  had  been  established.  In  enumerating  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  flow  to  England  from  its  American 
colony,  the  author  of  the  Nova  Britannia  in  1609  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  supply  of  timber  to  be  procured  there,  the 
wine  and  fruit,  the  silk,  flax  and  hemp,  the  tar  and 
soap  ashes.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  found 
there.  Virginia  would  become  the  home  of  myriads  of 
English  emigrants.  It  would  furnish  a  market  for  Eng- 
lish cloth.  In  enlarging  the  volume  of  English  trade,  it 
would  increase  the  amount  of  English  shipping.* 

Crashaw,  in  the  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1610 
before  Lord  Delaware  and  the  Council  for  the  Colony  in 

>  Brief  vaA  Summary  Discourse,  Hakluyt's  Voyagea,  vol.  HI,  p.  22S; 
Andereon's  HUtorn  of  Commerce,  vol.  Ill,  p.  l&j. 
■  Hakluyt'B  Voyages,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  218.-222. 
*  Nova  BritaonU,  pp.  12-20,  Force's  HUtoricai  TroeU,  vot.  I. 
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London,  declared  that  the  purposes  the  plantation  wbs 
designed  to  accomplish  were  to  enrich  the  nation  by  the 
discovery  and  development  of  mines  and  other  natural 
sources  of  wealth;  to  enlarge  the  navy  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  vessels  and  mariners,  which  would  also 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  kingdom;  to  lessen  the 
dependence  of  the  English  people  upon  foreign  countries 
for  certain  commodities  by  tiicir  production  in  Virginia; 
to  draw  off  the  surplus  population,  this  being  now  so  great 
as  to  lead  to  many  disorders;  and  finally  to  wipe  away  the 
stain  inflicted  upon  the  reputation  of  England  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Henry  VII  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Columbus.^ 

William  Strachey,  in  a  like  manner,  summed  up  the 
reasons  that  should  lead  the  English  people  to  give  their 
active  support  to  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  declaring 
that  it  was  a  fertile  and  spacious  country  which  would 
afford  the  amplest  room  and  the  most  abundant  suste- 
nance for  the  growing  multitude  of  those  inhabitants  of 
England  who  passed  their  lives  iu  idleness  aud  destitu- 
tion; that  it  would  offer  a  secure  harbor  for  English  ships 
in  case  England  and  Spain  went  to  war  and  those  seas 
became  the  scene  of  battle;  that  it  would  furnish  the 
English  ship-yards  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber, which  could  now  be  purchased  only  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  at  exorbitant  rates;  that  it  would  pour  into 
the  lap  of  England  a  constant  stream  of  the  precious 
metals;  and  that  it  would  assure  the  discovery  of  the 
nearest  route  to  the  South  Sea.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  testimony  that  the  anticipa- 

1  Sermon  of  Rer.  Willl&m  Crashaw,  Brown's  ffenetis  of  the  United 
8tate$,  p.  368.  This  sermon  in  part  will  also  be  found  in  AndeiHon'a 
HittoiT/  of  the  Colonial  Chmth,  and  in  NeiU's  Virj/inia  Company  of 
London,  and  Englith  ColonittUlon  of  America. 

*  Letter  of  WUUiun  Stnche;  to  Sir  Allen  ApBl«r,  Brown's  9me»it  iff 
the  United  Slatet,  pp.  662-665. 
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tions  of  Englishmen  as  to  the  advant^fes  to  result  from 
the  colonization  of  Virginia  were  substantially  the  same, 
however  widely  separated  the  periods  in  which  the  wit- 
nesses quoted  lived.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  in 
detail  the  most  important  of  the  reasons  ofifered.  The 
foremost  in  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  greater 
number  of  shareholders  of  the  London  Company  when 
the  enterprise  was  inaugurated  were  t^e  probable  pres- 
ence of  gold  there  and  the  supposed  nearness  of  the 
country  to  the  SouUi  Sea.  So  powerful  in  that  age  was 
the  working  of  tiiese  two  expectations  in  the  breasts  of 
Ei^lishmen,  that  Ralph  Lane,  after  describing  in  the 
most  glowing  langu^fe  the  fertility  of  the  soO,  the  rare- 
ness, variety,  and  profusion  of  the  products,  and  the  whole- 
Bomeness  of  the  climate,  of  the  modern  Carolina  coast, 
admitted  with  evident  reluctance,  "  that  the  discovery  of 
a  good  mine  by  the  goodness  of  God,  or  a  passage  to  the 
South  Sea,  or  some  way  to  it,  and  nothing  else,  can  bring 
this  country  in  request  to  be  inhabited  by  our  nation." 
Clearly  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  such  a  far-reach- 
ing discovery,  Lane  listened  with  credulous  eagerness  to 
the  Indian  reports  of  a  mine  near  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Moratoc,  and  of  a  salt  sea  at  its  fountain-head.' 

The  importance  of  the  mine  in  association  with  coloni- 
zatiou  had  been  ebown  in  the  most  striking  manner  only 
a  few  years  before  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert ;  from  the  first  hour  of  his  occupation  of  Newfound- 
land in  158S  it  is  said  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  search  for  metals,  commanding  the  mineral  men  and 
the  refiners  especially  to  be  diligent.'  As  soon  as  he 
supposed  he  had  found  silver  ore,  he  declared  that  if  he 
were  to  follow  his  private  humor,  he  would  remain  in 
Kewfoundland,  but   bis  promises  to  his  friends  and  the 

1  HiUnyt'a  Voyagts,  vol.  m,  pp.  314-316.        *  Ibid.,  pp.  1S&-1H. 
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necessity  of  his  tringing  the  Southern  coast  within  the 
scope  of  his  patent  by  actual  colonizatiou,  compelled  him 
to  extend  his  explonitions  in  that  direction.  The  ore  dug 
up  was  carefully  stored  away  in  one  of  the  ships  of  his 
fleet.  This  discovery  of  metal  altered  the  opinion  which 
he  had  entertained  of  the  northern  parts  of  America.  He 
had  previously  regarded  It  with  indifference ;  he  now  re- 
fused to  make  any  lai^e  grants  of  territory  in  that  region, 
although  he  was  warmly  urged  to  do  so.  He  reserved 
Newfoundland  for  himself,  affirming  that  this  voyage  "  had 
won  his  heart  from  the  South  and  that  he  was  now  be- 
come a  Northern  man  altogether."  There  were  few  more 
pathetic  spectacles  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  upheld  in  the  stormy  voyage  which 
was  his  last  and  comforted  for  the  interruption  of  his 
scheme  of  colonization,  by  the  feeling  of  certainty  that 
news  of  the  mine  would  induce  the  Queen  to  lend  him 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  equip  a  fleet  to  set  out  for 
America  in  the  spring.^ 

The  eagerness  shown  by  the  earliest  promoters  of  colo- 
nization to  discover  gold  mines  in  the  countries  which 
they  claimed  iLnder  the  authority  of  their  letters  patent 
was  not  aue  entirely  to  an  expectation  on  their  part  that 
they  would  Le  exclusive  possessors  of  such  sources  of 
immense  weaUh.  The  enterprises  of  both  Gilbert  and 
Raleigh  required  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  adven- 
turers to  arrive  at  a  successfid  consummation,  Gilbert 
sought  and  obtained  the  cooperation  of  others  very  soon 
after  he  received  his  letters  patent,  and  Raleigh  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  procure  the  assistance  of  English 
merchants.^     Carlile  spofee  correctly  when  he  said  that 

»  Hakluyt's  Voyaget,  vol.  Ill,  p.  201, 

"  Indenture  between  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Thomaa  Smith,  Ednard 
Sanderson  et  al.,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  20. 
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for  every  person  who  laid  out  his  money  in  the  first  enter- 
prise, a  hundred  would  invest  in  the  second  if  the  first  had 
shown  that  even  to  a  small  extent  the  anticipation  of  gain 
had  not  been  groundless.  A  full  knowledge  of  this  fact 
impelled  Gilbert  and  th^  representatives  of  Raleigh  in  Vir-  . 
ginia  to  display  so  much  anxiety  to  discover  indications  of 
the  precious  metals  in  their  several  territories ;  such  a 
discovery  would  have  at  once  rendered  it  easy  for  these 
two  great  men  to  obtain  not  only  all  the  funds  which  they 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  their  colonies,  but  also  the 
whole  number  of  settlers  required  for  population.^ 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  thirst 
for  gold  been  more  fervid  and  inordinate  than  it  was  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  spread  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  had 
thrown  the  fullest  light  upon  the  wealth  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  wealth,  which  sur- 
passed the  moat  opulent  dreams  of  the  East,  had  excited 
the  imaginations  of  men  and  made  more  feverish  their 
desire  for  individual  gain.  Upon  the  English  popular 
mind  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  securing  in  such 
vast  quantities  the  gold  and  silver  of  tropical  America 
had  made  a  profound  impression,  which  revealed  itself  in 
a  practical  form  in  the  voyages  of  English  fleets  to  the 
Spanish  Main  for  the  purpose  of  sacking  Spanish  cities, 
or  intercepting  the  Spanish  ships  transporting  to  Cadiz  the 
glittering  treasures  of  Peru  and  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  booty  seized  in  these  expeditions  was  often 
enormous.  The  leas  aggressive  spirits  were  satisfied  to 
have  a  chance  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver  by  venturing 

'  The  history  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  colony  of  Victoria  in 
AiiBtralia  in  recent  timee  gives  us  some  notion  as  to  the  increase  of  popn- 
latioa  which  would  probably  have  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Vi^ 
gtnla  In  the  Kventeenth  centnry. 
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their  money  in  the  enterprises  which  Gilbert  and  Raleigh 
set  on  foot  for  the  exploration  and  colonization  of  the 
country  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
Although  the  confidence  of  Gilbert  and  Lane  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  respective  terri- 
tories which  they  were  occupying  at  the  time  they  yielded 
to  seductive  dreams  of  inexhaustible  mines,  proved  to  be 
without  foundation,  the  hope  nevertheless  lingered  in  the 
English  mind  that  gold  and  silver  would  yet  be  found  in 
Virginia.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  play  of  Satt- 
ward  Bo !  expressed  in  extravagant  language  the  popular 
notion  in  England  as  to  the  physical  character  of  that 
country;  this  play  was  written  in  1605,  about  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  grant  of  the  first  charter  of  the 
Companies  of  London  and  Plymouth,  but  many  years 
after  the  schemes  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  for  the  promo- 
tion of  colonization  in  America  had  ended  in  failure.  "  I 
teU  thee,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  personages, "  golde  is  more 
plentifull  in  Virginia  than  copper  is  with  us,  and  for  as 
much  redde  copper  as  I  can  bring,  I  will  have  thrice  the 
weight  in  gold.  All  their  dripping  pans  and  chamber  potts 
are  pure  gould,  and  all  the  chaines  with  which  they  chaine 
up  their  streets  are  massie  gould ;  all  the  prisoners  they 
take  are  fettered  in  golde,  and  for  rubies  and  diamonds, 
they  goe  forth  in  holidays  aad  gather  them  by  the  sea- 
shore to  hang  on  their  children's  coates  and  sticke  in  their 
children's  caps  as  commonally  as  our  children  wear  saffron, 
gilt  brooches  and  groates  with  hoales  in  them." 

In  the  letters  patent  of  1606,  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  proportion  in  which  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
that  might  be  found  in  Virginia  should  be  divided ;  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  two  metals  first  named  and  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  third  were  to  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
King.    In  his  spirited  invocation  addressed  to  the  voy- 
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agers  in  1606,  Drayton  expressed  the  hope  tJiat  success 
would  continue  "to  entice  them  to  get  the  pearl  and 
gold."  ^  The  order  in  council  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  colonists  after  they  reached  Vii^nia  directed  that 
Newport  and  Gosnold,  who  were  specially  detailed  to 
explore  the  river  upon  which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made,  should,  as  soon  aa  they  ohserved  hills,  send  out  a 
band  of  twenty  men  for  the  purpose  of  using  pickaxes  to 
discover  the  presence  of  the  precious  metals.'  The  advent- 
urers easily  cheated  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
high  ground  seen  along  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Pow- 
hatan gave  indications  of  gold.  In  the  letter  which  the 
President  and  Council  at  Jamestown  despatched  to  England 
by  Newport  on  his  return  in  1607,  the  Company  was  urged 
to  forward  a  supply  with  the  utmost  expedition,  "least  the 
all-devouring  Spaniard  lay  his  ravenous  hands  upon  these 
gold-showing  mountalDS,  which  if  we  be  so  enhabled,  he 
shall  never  dare  to  think  on,"  '  When  Captain  Newport 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  made  haste  to  write  to  Salisbury 
that  Virginia  "  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  copper."  He 
had  brought  over  with  him  specimens  of  auriferous  ore. 
"  I  will  not  deliver  the  expectance  and  assurance  we  have 
of  great  wealth,"  he  declared  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
"but  will  leave  it  to  your  Lordship's  censure  when  you 
see  the  probabilities,"  adding,  "  I  wish  I  might  have  come 
in  person  to  have  brought  these  glad  tidings."  *  Newport 
had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  commonplace  elements  of 

>  "  Cheerefolly  at  sea 
Saccesse  joa  Btlll  enUce 
To  get  the  pearle  Mid  gold." 

Drayton's  Poenu,  1619-20. 

*  Work*  of  Capt-  John  Smith,  p.  zxzv. 

»  BrowD'a  Oerutii  of  tht  United  Stateg,  p.  108.  It  is  aiea  printed  in 
Neill'B  Virginia  and  Virffiniola,  pp.  10,  11.  Bee  also  JSoyol  H(M.  1188. 
CommUiion,  Third  Report,  p.  63. 

*  Boyai  Hitt.  M8S.  OommUtion,  Thiid  Beport,  p.  64. 
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natural  wealth  which  Virginia  possessed.  He  knew  very- 
well  that  the  information  which  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  peisons  who  were  interested  in  the  enterprise  was 
that  there  were  unmistakable  outcroppings  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  lying  along  the  Powhatan.  The 
supposed  ore  that  Newport  had  brought  into  England 
must  have  been  soon  tested  and  found  entirely  lacking  in 
value,  for  Dudley  Carleton,  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
in  a  letter  to  Chamberlain,  alluded  to  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown,  from  which  place  he  stated  that  Newport  had 
recently  returned,  and  remarked  that  the  "aire  and  the 
soil  and  commodities  "  of  Virginia  were  highly  commended 
by  the  colonists,  "  but  gold  and  silver  have  they  none."  ^ 

Hope  again  triumphed  over  all  discouragements.  When 
Captain  Newport  set  out  for  Virginia  in  charge  of  the 
First  Supply,  he  was  accompanied  by  two  goldsmiths,  two 
refiners,  and  one  jeweller.  The  colonists,  quickened  in 
their  thirst  for  gold  and  silver  by  the  zeal  of  Newport  and 
the  English  experts  whom  he  had  brought  over,  entered 
with  the  utmost  ardor  into  the  search  for  these  metals ;  it 
was  reported  that  at  this  time  there  were  among  the  Eng- 
lish in  Virginia  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade  gold."*  When  the  ship 
sailed,  she  carried  away  a  cargo  of  shining  dirt,  which, 
after  its  arrival  in  England,  was  shown  to  be  wholly 
worthless.  For  a  period  of  fourteen  weeks.  Captain  New- 
port had  lingered  in  the  Colony  at  a  heavy  expense  in 
victuals  and  wages  in  order  that  hia  seamen  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  that  they  bad  assisted  the  settlers 
at  Jamestown  in  discovering  gold.  Not  long  after  tiie 
departure  of  his  vessel,  the  JPhaenix,  her  consort  in  the 
outward  voyage,  came  in,  having  been  delayed  by  violent 

1  Brown's  6enetU  of  (A«  UniteA  State*,  pp.  111-118, 
*  Worka  of  Copt.  Jf^n  Bmith,  p.  407. 
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stormB  which  drove  her  out  of  her  course.  It  waa  debated 
for  some  time  among  those  who  were  id  authority  at 
JamestowD  as  to  whether  this  ship  should  also  be  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  the  supposed  ore  and  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land.    In  the  end  it  waa  decided  to  iill  her  with  cedar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1608  the  Second  Supply  arrived  in 
charge  of  Captain  Newport,  who  had  received  private 
instructions  from  the  Council  in  England  to  remain  in 
Virginia  until  he  had  found  a  lump  of  gold,  or  was  assured 
of  the  true  route  to  the  South  Sea,  or  had  recovered  at 
least  one  of  the  lost  colooista  of  Raleigh.'  Among  the  pet^ 
sons  who  accompanied  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  voy^e 
were  several  foreigners,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  and  soap  ashes,  and  in 
the  erection  of  saw-mills.  One  of  them,  an  Helvetian, 
Faldoe  by  name,  attended  Newport  in  the  expedition 
made  under  bis  command  into  the  Monacau  country  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  the  South  Sea,  and  in 
the  search  for  metals  entered  upon  after  the  original  put^ 
pose  of  the  exploration  had  been  abandoned,  and  which, 
it  seems,  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  mines,  this  man, 
who  must  have  wandered  somewhat  from  the  main  body, 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  found  the  site  of  valuable 
veins  of  silver.  He  was  permitted,  doubtless  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  this  supposed  deposit  of  ore,  to  return 
to  England  with  Newport,  and  laying  news  of  it  before  the 
merchants  of  the  London  Company,  he  produced  such  an 
impression  upon  that  body  that  they  rewarded  him  substan- 
tially,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Colony  with  Lord  Delaware.' 

'  Worla  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  4U. 

^  "Out  people  is  their  Srst  dlxovety  ioto  the  Honacan  coimtry  dla- 
coveied  tno  mynea,  the  one  within  six  miles  of  the  bend  of  the  UHa 
which  takes  the  name  of  Namantack,  the  fjrnder  of  it :  wliich  Is  con- 
ceaved  wil  be  worth  the  exploring  and  with  little  charge ;  the  other  Ijes 
in  the  myd-waie  betweene  twoo  townes  of  Houaoan,  the  neeiwt  called 
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Before  Delaware  and  Paldoe  reached  Virginia,  the  Third 
Supply  arrived  with  the  information  of  the  impending 
change  of  officers.  A  mutinous  spirit  now  arose  among 
the  soldiers  of  Captain  West,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Powhatan.  They  thi-ew  ofif  the  authority  of 
Smith,  the  President  of  the  Colony  at  that  time,  ou  the 
ground  that  the  commission  of  Delaware  had  superseded 
his  right  to  the  command.  This  rebellious  impulse  re- 
vealed itself  most  strikingly  in  their  announcement  that 
no  one  would  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  country  west 
of  the  Falls,  which  they  thought  to  be  very  rich  in  gold.* 
The  thirst  for  the  precious  metals  shown  by  the  common 
soldiers  was  shared  by  Delaware  on  his  arrival.  To  such 
an  extent  was  the  Colony  during  a  part  at  least  of  his 

Howhemincke,  the  farthest,  Massinniwock,  diatant  one  from  another 
fonrteeo  miles,  of  whose  goodness  there  ia  no  doubt  since  the  sparre  out; 
taken  no  further  then  two  or  three  foote  into  the  eanh  aSoordes  mettall 
worth  the  labour.  And  concerning  a  ailver  mjrne,  not  far  from  the  same 
place,  an  Helvetian,  one  William  Uenrick  Faldoe,  .  .  .  made  earnest 
salt  unto  our  treasonrer  and  his  M&iestie's  Counsaile  resident  for  Vir- 
ginia, with  whom  he  contracted  and  ent'red  Into  condicons  for  one  yeare 
and  a  halfe  for  the  full  performance  of  this  worke,"  Stracbey'a  HU- 
torU  of  Travaile  into  Virginta,  p.  131.  See,  also,  Worki  of  Capt.  John 
SmWt,  p.  487.  Strache;  mentions  that  he  had  seen  a  map  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  seat "  in  Virginia  drawn  by  a  Portuguese,  on  which  Qke  "  two  sil- 
ver mynes  were  pricked  downe,"  p.  132.  Whltaker,  in  bia  Good  Newt* 
from  Virginia,  states  that  three  days'  journey  from  a  point  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Falls  in  the  Powhatan,  a  •'  stonie  hill  covered  ali  over  with 
a  perfect  and  moat  rich  silver  oare  "  nas  found  in  the  conrae  of  the  fltat 
exploration  of  the  country.  "  Our  men  that  went  to  discover  those  parts 
had  but  two  iron  pickaxes  with  them,  and  those  so  ill-tempered  that  the 
points  of  them  turned  againe  and  bowed  at  ever;  stroke,  so  that  we 
could  not  search  the  entrails  of  ye  place,  yet  some  triall  was  made  of  that 
oare  with  good  saccesae  and  argument  of  moch  hope."  Brown's  &ene*i* 
of  the  United  States,  p.  584. 

>The  words  "rebellious"  and  "mutinous"  are  need  because,  until 
Delaware  arrived  and  presented  hie  commiasion,  Smith's  authority  as 
Fiealdent  was  paramount.      Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  4S2. 
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admioistratioD  absorbed  in  the  search  for  the  mines  which 
Faldoe  reported  to  exist  in  the  Monacan  territory,  that 
there  was  a  grare  omission  of  those  duties  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  perform  to  insure  the  perpetual 
existence  of  the  community.  Delaware  had  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  special  instructions  from  the  Council  in 
London,  who  thus  showed  the  plainest  determination  to 
subordinate  the  practical  development  of  the  Jamestown 
settlement  to  a  search  for  gold.  The  foundation  of  a 
plantation  waa  not "  the  full  and  utmost  intention  "  advised 
from  England,  but  rather,  says  Dale,  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Faldoe,  the  Helvetian.^  Faldoe  perished 
before  he  was  able  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  he 
bad  found  gold  in  the  previous  year ;  search  was,  there- 
fore, uncertain  and  confused,  if  made  at  all,  and  in  the 
end  wholly  barren  of  any  favorable  result.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  groundless  notions  that  gold  and 
1  Dale  to  the  CooncU,  Brown's  QnnesiM  of  thi  United  State*,  p.  400. 
Bee  also  Kelll's  Virginia  Valuta,  p.  79. 

*  The  manner  In  nhich  Faldoe  met  big  death  U  involved  in  Bome  doubt. 
According  to  Smith's  Qeneral  Hittorie,  in  which  he  la  referred  to  aa 
**  Valdo,"  be  was  discovered  to  be  an  impostor  and  soon  "dyed  tuost 
misenbl;."  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  487.  Stracbey  informs  us 
th&t  the  Belvetian  died  of  a  buniug  fever,  and  with  Iiim  passed  awajr  all 
knowledge  of  "  the  myne  which,  in  his  lifetime,  he  would  not  be  drawn 
to  leveyle  onto  any  one  ells  of  the  colony."  Hittorie  of  Travatte  into 
Virginia,  p.  132.  In  the  "  Breife  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  first  Twelve  Teara,"  it  is  declared  that  the  design  of 
Delaware  in  leading  an  expedition  into  the  Monacan  country.  Captains 
Brewster  and  Teaidley  being  his  subordinates  In  command,  wae  defeated, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expedition  reached  "  the  head  of  the  River," 
by  "  the  tinf ortonate  losse  of  all  of  our  chlefte  men  skilfull  Inflndeinge 
oat  mines,  who  weare  treaoherooHly  aliJne  by  the  Salvadges  (Invlteinge 
them  asboare  to  eat  victuells  which  they  wanted)  even  when  the  meate 
was  la  theire  moatbes,  they  caielnge  only  to  All  their  bellies,  foresaw  not 
to  prevent  this  danger  which  befell  them."  Srttith  State  Paper*.  Colo- 
aiai,  vol.  m,  No.  21,  I.  Colonial  Bteordt  of  Virginia,  Slate  Senate 
Dot*.,  Sx»a,  1874,  p.  78. 
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silver  existed  in  Virginia  in  great  quantities,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  which  weakened  the  interest  of  a  large  and  infiu- 
ential  number  of  the  members  o£  the  London  Company  in 
the  Virginian  colony,^  John  Smith  alone  of  the  prominent 
leaders  had  a  proper  conception  of  what  were  the  true 
elements  of  wealth  in  the  new  country,  although  he 
acknowledged  that  the  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  precious  metals  in  Virginia  were  so  strong  as  to  jus- 
tify the  indulgence  of  the  hope  that  they  could  be  drawn 
from  its  soil.  In  1608,  however,  when  the  colonists  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  search  for  gold  and  silver,  he 
offered  a  warm  and  impatient  remonstrance  in  his  deep 
vexation  that  all  necessary  business  should  be  deferred 
until  the  ship,  which  was  to  sail  to  England,  had  been 
loaded  with  a  cargo  of  the  supposed  ore.^  When  Captain 
Martin  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  1609,  to  fill  the  Pkcenix 
with  a  great  quantity  of  the  sparkling  dirt.  Smith  urged 
that  cedar  should  be  substituted  for  it.  He  strove  to ' 
impress  upon  the  shareholders  of  the  Company  the  fact 
that  their  expectations  of  an  immediate  profit  were  with- 
out reasonable  ground  to  rest  on.     The  letter,  which  he, 

■  VeloBCO,  the  Spanish  AmbasBador  in  London,  writing  In  May,  1813, 
to  Philip  III,  eald  that  tlie;  {i.e.  the  BuppoTt«rB  of  the  Virginia  enlei- 
priae)  were  discouraged,  "  on  account  of  the  heayy  eipeiiBes  they  have 
iocarred  and  the  disappointment  tliat  there  is  no  paaaage  from  there, 
i.e.  Virginia,  to  the  South  Sea,  as  they  had  hoped,  nor  mines  of  gold  or 
silver."  Again,  in  Jnly  of  the  same  year,  "this  plantation  has  lost  much 
ground,  as  it  was  sustained  by  companies  of  merchants,  who  were  disap- 
pointed at  finding  no  gold  nor  silver  mines,  nor  the  passage  to  tbe  Sonth 
Sea,  which  they  had  hoped  for."  Brown's  Qenetit  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  634,  638. 

*  Worka  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  408.  "  I  have  heard  bun  (Smith) 
oft  question  with  Captaine  Martin  and  tell  him  except  he  could  ehew  him 
a  more  substantiall  triaJI  be  was  not  inamoured  with  their  dusty  skill, 
breathing  out  these  and  many  other  passions;  never  did  anything  more 
torment  him  than  to  see  all  necessary  business  neglected  to  fraught  such 
a  drunken  ship  with  so  much  guUded  dirt." 
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as  President  of  the  Colony,  addressed  in  1608  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Council  for  Virginia  in  London,  although 
written  with  soldierly  brusqueness,  is  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  practical  wisdom  in  grasping  the  conditions  that  had 
to  be  conformed  to  if  the  settlement  was  to  be  placed  on 
a  permanent  footing.  It  stamps  him  as  the  real  founder 
of  Virginia,  the  one  man  who  early  recognized,  and  who 
labored  hard  while  in  power  to  carry  out  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
small  band  of  colonists  planted  on  the  Powhatan,  prin- 
ciples only  adopted  by  his  successors  after  a  useless  waste 
of  life  and  treasure.' 

The  sound  judgment  prompting  Smith  to  oppose,  in 
the  situation  of  the  Colony  at  that  time,  the  search  for 
gold,  impelled  htm  also  to  discourage  for  the  present  all 
attempts  to  find  the  South  Sea  by  sending  expeditions 
into  the  Monacan  country.  The  hope  that  the  settlera 
in  Virginia  would  discover  an  overland  route  to  that  sea 
was  hardly  less  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  London  Company  than  that  gold  and  silver  would 
be  found  in  the  Colony.  A  desire  to  throw  open  a  new 
highway  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  westward  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  governing  Columbus  when  he  set  out  on  hia 
immortal  voyage  from  Palos,  and  that  motive  in  a  modi- 
fied form  remained  dominant  in  the  Spiinish  mind  until 
Magellan  penetrated  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 
The  determination  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Orient 

1  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  442.  These  principles  were,  flrat,  to 
keep  tbe  aavages  always  in  awe  of  the  settlers,  and,  second,  tbat  the  set- 
tlers should  rely  upon  the  fertility  of  the  Virginian  soil  and  their  own  in- 
dustry for  their  subsistence,  instead  of  looking  to  England  for  support,  as 
was  tbe  case  tor  so  many  years.  If  these  two  principles  had  been  strictly 
followed,  the  massacre  of  1622  would  not  have  occurred,  and  the  gruwth 
ot  the  Colony  in  all  the  elements  of  strength  and  prosperity  would  have 
been  steadily  m)UQU^ued  from  the  beginning. 
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by  the  northwest  arose  among  the  English  because  the 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  the  efforts 
to  find  a  water  highway  to  the  China  seas  by  the  north- 
east clear  of  obstruction  from  ice  had  by  1576  ended  in 
melancholy  failures.  A  company,  afterwards  designated 
aa  the  Russia  or  Muscovy,  had  been  organized  in  1554  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  exploring  "  lands,  countries  and 
islands  hitherto  removed  from  the  knowledge  of  or  unfre- 
quented by  the  English,"  but  really  to  obtain  access  to 
Asia  by  way  of  the  stormy  headlands  of  Norway  and 
Siberia.  The  true  character  of  the  Northern  Seas  was 
at  that  time  unknown.  The  fate  which  overtook  a  por- 
tion of  the  little  fleet  participating  in  the  first  expedition 
is  one  of  the  most  tragic  in  the  whole  record  of  the  voy- 
ages in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  calamitous  as  so  many  of  these 
voyages  have  been.'  The  crews  of  two  of  the  ships  per- 
ished in  the  floes  of  the  North.  The  third  vessel  made 
its  way  into  the  White  Sea,  and  its  commander  disembark- 
ing upon  the  coast  near  Archangel,  travelled  overland  to 
Moscow,  and  there  holding  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  trade  with  the  Russian 
Empire  and  through  Persia  with  the  East.  The  sub- 
sequent expeditions  to  discover  the  Northeast  Passage 
were  equally  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

The  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  began  in  earnest 
in  1576  with  the  first  voyage  of  Martin  Frobisher,'  who 
had  secured  with  some  difficulty  from  the  Russia  Com- 
pany a  license  to  sail  towards  the  northeastern  parte  of 

^  The  neaieet  q)proach  to  it  in  horror  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Jeannette  Expedition.  Some  of  the  companions  of  Qm  heroic  De  Long 
escaped,  while  the  crews  of  the  two  Teaaek  which  remained  with  Sir 
Hogh  Willou^by  periabed  to  a  man. 

*  A  tali  account  of  Frobiaher's  voyages  will  be  found  in  the  third  TOl- 
lune  of  Haklujt.   See  also  Andeison's  Stttorji  of  Commtrct^  vaL  U,  p.  148. 
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America,  wiUi  a  view  of  disclosing  to  the  worid  the  new 
route  to  India  which  was  confidently  supposed  to  lie  in 
that  direction.  The  utmost  diligence  was  also  to  be 
shown  in  looking  for  indications  of  gold  in  the  new  lands 
to  be  visited  on  the  way.  The  discovery  of  Frobisher's 
Straits  was  the  only  substantial  result  of  this  costly  voy- 
age, although  the  commander  for  a  time  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  found  ore  of  extraordinary  richness.  In  the 
second  voyage,  which  was  made  in  1577,  he  returned  to 
the  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  where  he  imagined 
there  were  deposits  of  metal,  and  leaving  there  the  miners 
he  had  brought  with  him,  he  penetrated  into  Hudson's 
Bay  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  open  passage  to 
the  South  Sea.  Further  exploration  showing  the  in- 
correctness of  this  notion,  he  reversed  his  course,  and 
loading  his  ships  with  cai^^oes  of  worthless  stones,  thinking 
that  they  were  rich  in  gold,  sailed  for  England.  In  1578 
he  set  out  upon  his  third  voy^e  in  company  with  a  lai^ 
band  of  miners,  and  returned  home  with  three  hundred  tons 
of  material  supposed  to  contain  the  precious  metals,  but 
which  proved  to  be  without  value.  The  enormous  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  modern 
currency,'  was  subscribed  to  sustain  these  three  voy- 
ages of  Frobisher,  Queen  Elizabeth  alone  furnishing  four 
thousand  pounds  of  this  amount,  while  among  the  other 

I  It  ig  almost  Impoeeible  to  glre  witb  ezactnem  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  ponad  BterliDg  im  the  long  period  covered  in  this  work,  as  compared 
with  the  porchasing  power  of  the  poond  sterling  or  American  dollar  in 
the  present  age.  I  have  adopted  the  ratio  of  6  to  ]  as  approximately 
correct  only.  See  Brown's  Oeneiit  of  the  United  filCalM.p.  810.  A  pound 
sterling  is  there  giren  as  equal  in  value  to  920  or  926.  This  was  in  the  early 
hiatory  of  Virginia.  The  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound 
sterling  as  the  century  progressed  could  not  have  been  rery  great.  In 
the  edxteenth  century  the  ratio  was  probahly  as  high  as  T  to  1. 
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celebrated  peraons  who  inveBted  in  them  were  Burleigh, 
Leicester,  Sydney,  Gresham,  and  Walsingham.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  men  were  dispatched  in  the  third 
voy^e  to  erect  a  temporary  settlement  on  the  shores  of 
Frohisher's  Straits,  but  so  eagerly  did  the  members  of  the 
expedition  throw  themselves  into  the  search  for  gold  that 
all  thought  of  a  colony  was  forgotten. 

la  1583  special  letters  patent  for  the  discovery  of  a 
Northwest  Passage  were  gp-anted  to  Adrian  Gilbert  and 
his  associates,  but  this  scheme  had  no  practical  results.^ 
Beginning  his  exploration  in  1585,  Captain  John  Davis, 
like  Martin  Frobisher,  made  three  voyages  to  the  North- 
west, the  only  valuable  fruit  of  which  was  the  discovery 
of  Davis'  Straits;  these  Straits,  Davis  himself  confidently 
thought,  were  the  main  entrance  to  the  South  Sea  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.  The  second  and  third  voyages  proved 
to  be  entirely  barren,  the  explorer  remaining  under  the 
impression  that  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given,  was  a  highway  for  ships  to  the 
India  seas.  In  1593,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  Companies  united  in  sharing  the 
expense  of  sending  out  two  vessels  of  light  tonnage  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage;  Captain  Wey- 
mouth, who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
was  instructed  (o  sail  as  far  into  Davis'  Straits  in  the 
general  direction  of  China  as  the  waters  were  navigable. 
This  expedition  proved  to  be  fruitless.  In  1602  Captain 
Weymouth  was  sent  upon  a  second  voyage  in  search  of 
the  passage  by  a  number  of  London  merchauts.  In  1606 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  Companies  dispatched  Captain 
Knight  towards  the  Northwest,  but  part  of  his  mission 
was  to  explore  for  gold  and  silver  mines.^ 

*  AnderaoD'a  HUtory  of  Commerce,  vol,  II,  p.  157. 

*  In  the  year  (O.  S.)  ^  ivbich  Jameatown  waa  founded,  James  granted 
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It  was  entirely  reasonable  that  the  London  Company 
Bhonld  have  looked  upon  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the 
South  Sea  through  Virginia  as  one  of  the  principal  objects 
to  be  accomplished  by  their  enterprise.  Doubtless  the 
fact  that  so  many  members  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  also  interested  in  the  London,  had  a  marked  influence 
in  creating  and  sustaining  the  determination  to  find  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  by  way  of  the  Powhatan,  but  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  apart  from  the  benefit  which  would  result 
to  those  members  who  wished  to  carry  on  in  their  own 
private  capacity  a  direct  trade  with,  the  East,  it  would 
have  been  an  incomparable  advantage  to  the  London 
Company  as  a  body  to  have  had  in  its  territory  the  short- 
est highway  to  all  the  wealthiest  nations  of  Asia.  The 
words  of  Ralph  Lane,  already  quoted,  were  just  as  appli- 
cable to  the  colony  at  Jamestown  as  to  that  at  Roanoke; 
nothing,  he  declared,  but  the  discovery  of  a  good  mine  or 
a  passage  by  water  or  land  to  the  South  Sea  could  bring 
the  country  in  request  in  England  as  a  desirable  place  for 
settlement.^  The  managers  of  the  London  Company  were 
fnlly  aware  of  the  force  of  these  words,  independently  of 
the  immediate  profit  that  would  flow  to  the  members  of 
their  organization  from  the  possession  of  a  mine,  or  the 
entrance  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  West.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  leaders  of  the  first  voyage  in  1606  were 

»  licesBe  to  Richard  Penkevel  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  east  by  Uie 
Borth,  northeaat,  or  northwest  (Fxdera,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  660-663).  In 
1600  Henry  Hudaoo,  morad  by  a  suggestion  which  Captain  John  Smith 
bad  made  to  him,  to  the  eflect  that  the  Atlantic  and  Western  ooeaofl 
were  connected  north  of  Virginia  by  means  of  an  open  sea,  explored  the 
coast  line  as  far  as  the  river  now  bearing  his  name.  Be  was  finally  left  to 
perish,  by  a  mutinous  crew,  while  engaged  in  tlie  attempt  to  find  the 
passage  to  the  Indies  through  American  waters. 

'  The  correctuees  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Velasco.  written  many  years  afterwards.  See 
Brown's  Qenettt  of  the  United  Slates,  pp.  634,  638. 
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most  explicit  on  this  point.  They  were  commanded  to 
obaerve  whether  the  river  on  which  they  were  ordered  to 
establish  themselves,  sprang  from  mountains  or  from  a  lake. 
If  from  a  lake,  the  journey  to  the  South  Sea  could  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  and  dispatch,  as  it  was  most  probable 
that  a  river  ran  into  the  lake  from  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  Reference  was  made  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
Volga,  Tanis,  and  Dwina;  these  famous  streams  had  their 
fountains  near  the  same  spot,  but  emptied  into  seas  Ijdng 
widely  apart.  In  selecting  a  nver  upon  which  the  planta- 
tion was  to  be  placed,  the  colonists  werie  instructed,  in  case 
it  had  two  main  branches,  to  follow  the  one  that  bent  most 
towards  the  northwest,  since  it  was  by  going  towards 
this  point  of  the  compass  that  the  other  sea  would  be  the 
soonest  reached.' 

The  belief  in  England  that  the  South  Sea  lay  only  a 
short  distance  overland  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  bad, 
probably,  been  created  by  the  reports  which  Ralph  Lane 
recorded  in  his  account  of  the  Roanoke  Colony.  Lane  had 
been  informed  by  the  Indians  that  from  one  of  their  vil- 
lages, not  far  from  Roanoke,  it  required  only  a  journey  of 
thirty  days  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  Moratoc  River,  and 
that  its  waters  there  gushed  out  of  an  enormous  rock  situ- 
ated so  near  to  the  sea  that  the  waves  of  the  latter  very 
often,  in  heavy  storms,  mingled  with  the  stream  as  it 
poured  from  the  rock,  causing  it  to  become  brackish  to 
the  taste.  The  hope  of  gazing  upon  this  sea  with  his  own 
eyes  had  prompted  Lane  to  make  a  voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  into  the  country  by  way  of  the  river,  he 
and  his  companions  enduring  unexampled  hardships  before 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design.  In  undertaking 
this  expedition,  they  had  the  active  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Hariot,  a  member  of  the  Colony,  and  among  the  most  cele- 
'  Work*  of  Capt.  Jtihn  SmOh,  p.  ixxr. 
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bratod  meo  of  his  age  for  scientiiio  attainments,  and  one 
who  was  thought  to  be  especially  trustworthy  in  his  geo- 
graphical views.  ^ 

Lane  was  anxious  to  discoTer  a  harbor  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  where  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lies,  and  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  case  such  a 
harbor  was  found,  evidently  made  a  strong  impression  on 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  voyage  of  1606.'  He 
declared  that  the  journey  in  t^e  search  of  the  South  Sea 
should  begin  from  this  harbor.  It  would  require  four 
days  to  pass  to  the  river  Choanoke,  at  which  point  in  the 
ront«  a  fort  should  be  erected  ;  entrance  should  then  be 
made  Into  the  Choanoke  province,  and  a  day  would  be  con- 
sumed before  the  town  of  the  Mangoaks  could  be  reached; 
the  jouiney  should  then  proceed  along  the  line  of  the 
Moratoc  until  its  fountain-head  and  the  salt  sea  had  been 
arrived  at,  care  being  taken  to  build  forts  also  on  this  part 
of  the  course  for  the  defence  of  all  the  expeditions  which 
hereafter  should  go  that  way.  Lane  asserted  that  by  fol- 
lowing this  route,  a  gain  of  four  days  would  be  secured  in 
travelling  into  the  heart  of  the  country.' 

I  Haklayt'B  Vo^agf,  toL  m,  [qp.  S14,  SI6. 

*  Lane  bad  vWUd  the  modem  Hampton  Roada.  "  To  Oie  TSorVb- 
WAtd"  (i.e.  from  Boanoke),  ha  wrote,  "our  furthest  discovery  was  to 
Uie  Cbeseplaos  distant  from  Roanoke  about  130  miles ;  the  passage  to  it 
was  Tery  shallow  and  ma«t  dongeroos  by  reBson  of  the  bredth  of  the 
Sound  and  the  little  saccour  that  upon  any  flaws  was  there  to  be  had." 
The  Chesapeake  tribe  was  seated  upon  the  southern  dde  of  the  great 
body  of  water  tituated  at  the  month  of  tlie  Powhatan.  It  is  erident  that 
Lane,  in  maUng  his  my  In,  failed  to  dlscoTcr  the  channel,  which  lies 
dose  to  the  nortbera  shore  (Hakluyt's  Vosagu,  toI.  m,  p.  812).  For 
this  reason  he  did  not  consider  it  a  ■'safe  harbor." 

■  Hakluyt's  Voyagt*.  toL  m,  p.  817.  It  Is  IntereaUng  to  note  that 
this  suggestion  of  Lane  was  oarefnlly  home  in  mind  by  the  English  when 
they  had  many  years  afterwards  established  themselvee  permanently  in 
Virginia.  In  the  report  which  Francis  Hagael  made  in  1010  to  the 
Spuiish  Cotmoil  of  State,  as  to  what  he  had  ohserred  In  the  oonise  of  his 
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Only  a  few  days  after  the  colonists  of  1606  selected 
Jamestown  Island  as  the  place  of  settlement,  Newport 
began  to  fit  out  a  shallop  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
the  Powhatan  towards  the  west  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Council  in  England.  The  party 
who  were  chosen  to  accompany  hira  were  five  gentlemen, 
four  mariners,  and  fourteen  sailors.  The  insignificance 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  smaUness  of  the  number  of  persons 
forming  the  force,  show  very  plainly  that  both  Newport 
and  his  companions  supposed  that  the  journey  from  sea  to 
sea  would  be  short,  and,  therefore,  required  no  elaborate 
preparations  for  its  successful  performance.'    This  impres- 

recent  residence  in  that  country,  he  declared  that  tlte  colonists,  in  oidet 
to  acquire  mastery  of  the  South  Sea,  had  ' '  determined  to  erect  a  fort  at 
the  end  of  every  day's  march  of  the  ten  days'  march  which  lay  between 
the  head  of  their  river  and  the  South  Sea  ■  «  ■  This  they  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  a  short  time,  because  the;  do  not  intend  to  fortify  them  very 
strongly,  but  only  so  much  as  would  suffice  to  defend  themselves  s^inst 
these  savages.''  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Genesis  o/the  United  States, 
p.  807. 

I  The  object  which  the  Council  in  England  had  immediately  in  view  in 
instructing  Newport  to  explore  the  river  upon  which  the  settlement  was 
to  be  made,  as  far  as  It  was  navigable,  was  not  to  discover  the  distance  to 
the  South  Sea,  but  to  enable  the  colonies  to  choose  the  "  strongeet,  most 
wholesome,  and  fertile  place  "  as  a  site  of  their  proposed  town.  Works 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  xxxiv.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  be- 
lieve that  In  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  prevailing  at  that  time, 
the  principal  hope  animating  Newj^ort  and  hie  companions  in  the  voyage 
to  the  Falls  related  to  the  existence  of  the  South  Sea  at  a  point  attainable 
from  the  head  of  the  stream  which  they  were  navigating.  This  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  account  given  in  the  Selatyon  of  the  Discovery  of  our 
Biver  (p.  xli),  written  by  one  of  thp  persons  who  took  part  in  it.  In 
an  interview  with  an  Indian,  who  laid  out  the  course  of  the  river,  "he 
told  us  (that  is,  Newport  and  his  company)  of  tno  Iletts  in  the  Ryver  we 
shonld  passe  by,  meaning  that  one  whereon  we  were,  and  then  come  to 
an  overfall  of  water,  beyond  that  of  two  Kyngdomes,  which  the  Ryver 
runs  by,  then  a  great  distance  oS  the  Mountains  Quirauk  as  he  named 
them,  beyond  which  by  his  relation  (s  that  jrhich  im  expected.  (That  is, 
the  South  Sea.)    This  fellow  parting  from  us  promised  to  procure  us 
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sion,  which  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  Englishmen  of 
that  age  in  general,  appears  remarkable  when  it  is  recalled 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  had,  many  years  before,  in  his  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  sailed  along  the  western  coast 
of  North  America.  It  can  only  be  adequately  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  longitudes  at  that 
time  was  grossly  defective.  Interrupted  in  their  voyage 
by  the  Falls,'  the  members  of  the  expedition  returned  to 
Jamestown.  Newport,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  having 
no  certain  report  to  make  as  to  the  proximity  of  Virginia 
to  the  South  Sea,  contented  himself,  us  we  have  seen,  with 
announcing  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Colony. 

The  unfavorable  issue  of  the  voyage  to  the  Falls  did  not 
seriously  diminish. the  hope  which  the  Company  had  of  find- 
ing a  route  to  the  East  through  Virginia.  This  hope  was 
afterwards  sustained  by  further  information  received  from 
the  Indians.  Captain  Smith,  who,  at  a  later  period,  dep- 
recated so  earnestly  and  bo  properly  the  subordination  of 
the  practical  interests  of  the  Colony  to  the  advancement 
of  schemes  looking  to  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  was, 
in  the  beginning,  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  giving 
substantial  ground  to  these  sanguine  expectations.  During 
his  captivity,  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  after  the 

wbeate  if  we  would  stay  a  little  longer,  but  we  coming  by  the  place  where 
he  was  with  man;  niore  very  deeirous  of  oar  Company,  stayed  not.  as 
being  eagre  o/oar  good  Cydiageg."  When  the  Falls  were  reached,  New- 
port decided  to  return  to  Jamestown,  in  opposition  to  hia  own  wishes  and 
the  earnest  request  of  his  companions,  simply  to  please  the  Indian  king 
("  with  whome  and  all  of  his  command,  he  had  made  so  faire  way  "), 
who  objected  to  the  English  passing  into  the  country  of  his  enemies,  the 
Honacans.  The  order  of  the  Council  had  directed  Newport  to  follow 
the  river  only  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  does 
not  give  this  as  his  reason  for  turning  back,  but  merely  tiis  desire  to 
ga.tjly  hlB  Indian  host. 

>  The  expression  used  is,  "  Having  ended  thua  of  force  oqt  Discovery." 
A  BelatyoK  of  Iht  Diteovery  of  our  Biver,  p.  xlvIL 
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landing  on  Jamestown  Island,  he  was  informed  hj  Ope- 
chancanough  that  a  salt  sea  waa  to  be  found  within  four 
or  five  days'  journey  of  the  Falls.  This  statement  was 
confirmed  by  Powhatan,  who  declared  that  some  asserted 
that  it  was  five  days',  some  six,  some  eight  days'  journey 
from  the  FaUs  to  the  place  where  the  salt  waters,  dashing 
in  the  fury  of  great  storms  against  the  boulders,  among 
which  the  river  had  its  fountain,  had  often  caused  that 
stream  to  be  brackish  in  it«  flavor.  Powhatan  gave  a 
description  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  the  ships  in  which 
they  travelled,  showing  that  they  belonged  to  civilized 
nations.  An  Indian  prisoner  of  Powhatan,  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  tribe  of  Monacans,  occupying  the 
territory  above  the  Falls,  also  reported  the  presence  of  a 
salt  sea  in  the  West.'  It  might  be  supposed,  at  first,  that 
the  same  spirit  which,  perhaps,  led  Smith  to  suppress,  in 
his  earliest  account  of  his  captivity,  all  allusion  to  the 
attempt  of    his  captors    to    beat  out    his  brains,'  also 

>  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  IT,  19,  SO. 

*  The  colonUU  of  1607  were  qjecially  InstTDcUd  in  the  Orden  In 
Cooncil  whioli  the;  ouried  OTer  to  Virginia  irith  tfaeni,  not  to  tnnnultto 
England  "any  letter  of  anything  OtM  may  dlaDourage  othera,"  Work* 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  xzxriL  It  ia  not  Improbable  that  this  ia  tlte 
ezplauation  of  Uie  omiMion  by  Smith  of  all  reference  to  liiB  rescue  bj 
Pocahontas,  in  the  Ntwtt  firom  Virginia,  the  only  fact,  coupled  with  the 
failure  of  contempoiaueoas  writers  to  record,  even  casually,  this  striking 
Incident,  npon  which  any  serious  attack  upon  the  truthfulnesB  of  Smtth 
In  Ills  account  of  that  incident  in  the  TViie  BeloHon,  written  at  a  later 
date,  can  rest  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  a  defence  of  Smith. 
That  lias  been  done  with  a  degree  ol  learning  and  ability  by  Hr.  William 
Wirt  Henry,  the  dlstinguiehed  author  of  the  Lift  of  Patrick  JTenry.  In 
hla  addreas  befoie  the  Virginia  Histories!  Society  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, Feb.  24, 1862,  which  learea  but-little  to  be  sold.  This  address  lias 
been  published  by  the  Society,  and  It  Is  bat  one  of  the  many  grounds 
«4iloh  entitle  the  author  to  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  history  of  Virginia.    Special  referenoe  may  also  be  made  to 
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prompted  him  to  exaggerate  the  prevalence  among  the 
Indians  of  the  report  that  the  Sonth  Sea  was  situated  not 
far  from  Jamestown;  that  is  to  say,  he  desired  not  only 
to  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  was  calculated  to  injure  the 
prospects  of  the  Colony  in  the  English  mind,  but  also  to 
bring  out  in  the  broadest  light  every  fact  that  would 
increase  pnblic  interest  in  the  Virginian  enterprise.  The 
interviews  with  Opechancanough  and  Powhatan,  recorded 
in  the  Ntvet  from  Virginia,  recall  very  forcibly  the  in- 
formation which  Ralph  Lane  obtained  from  the  Indians 

Captain  Jo\n  Smitk  and  hi»  CHttet,  bj  Mr.  Chulee  Folndezter,  lau 
UbrafiAU  of  the  State  ISbrarj  of  Virgiiil&,  In  wUeh  strong  evidence  la 
advanced  to  ahow  that  tbe  Neues  from  Virginia  U  in  a  garbled  fonn  In 
!ta  prsHent  shape.  The  condnalons  reached  by  Profewor  Edward  Arber, 
the  English  editor  of  Smith's  worke,  shonld  carry  great  wei^t  as  being 
those  of  a  man  entirely  free  froni  tbe  sectional  feeling  which  has  colored 
the  attacks  upon,  aa  well  as  the  defence  of,  Captain  Smith  on  thia  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  His  point  of  rlew  was  impartial  and  disinterested.  "  Pos- 
terity will  see  in  Smith,"  he  wrote  In  the  iutrodnoUon  to  his  edition,  "  a 
noble  example  of  what  a  Clirinian  Gentleman  and  OflOoer  may  be,  may 
do,  and  may  endure."  The  introduction,  as  tar  as  made  np  by  contribo- 
tions  from  Fiofeasor  Aifaer's  pen,  is  a  moat  striking  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter and  serrlces  of  Captain  Smith  in  his  career  In  Vl^lnla.  It  baa  been 
the  carious  fate  of  this  remarkable  man  to  be  pnrnied,  after  death,  by  an 
animosity  as  nnielenting  aa  that  from  wliich  he  snSetod  In  life.  His 
faolts  were  upon  the  surface,  but  these  fanlts,  which  are  to-day  reflected 
In  his  writings,  were  auoh  as  to  excite  the  keeneit  antagonism  in  the 
minds  of  many  peraons  who  were  thrown  with  him.  His  enemies  during 
bis  lite  were  not  inore  bitter  than  his  enemiea  hare  been  since  his  death. 
The  spirit  animating  the  meat  penristent  detntcton  of  Smith  baa  been  at 
once  paerEe  and  ignoble.  That  ttiia  great  man  was  egotistic  and  self- 
assertive.  It  is  impoaaible  to  deny,  but  that  be  waa  brave,  steadfast,  aaga- 
clons,  and  far-seeing,  no  one  wUl  qaestion  who  approaches  the  study  of 
his  career  with  the  critical  facnlt;  free  from  all  prejudice.  Hli  example 
and  his  teachings  were  in  every  instance  marked  by  the  hl^test  practical 
vrisdom.  His  servlcee  in  the  first  settlement  of  TIrginia  were  of  incalca- 
lable  valae  In  their  Influenoe,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  Colony  and  the 
State  has  not  been  Incorrect  in  proclaiming  him  the  real  founder  of  the 
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on  the  Moratoc,  the  modern  Roanoke,  as  to  the  salt  sea 
in  the  West.  That  Smith,  however,  was  stating  precisely 
what  he  had  been  told,  imcolored  either  by  the  previous 
relation  of  Lane  or  a  natural  eagerness  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  the  Colony  in  England,  is  disclosed  in  the 
report  of  Francis  Maguel,  a  Spanish  subject  who  had 
passed  eight  months  at  Jamestown  sometime  previous  to 
1610.  According  to  Maguel,  the  Indians  asserted  that 
on  the  other  side  of  Virginia,  close  to  the  sea,  there  was 
a  land,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wore  wide  silk  dresses  and 
bright  colored  buckskins;  that  they  had  much  gold;  and 
that  ships  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  that  country  to 
get  from  them  these  precious  materials.  Maguel  even 
afi&rmed  that  the  aborigines  had  shown  to  the  English  in 
Virginia,  knives  and  other  articles  obtained  by  them  in 
barter  from  these  strangers  in  the  West.*  Molina,  another 
Spanish  subject  who  resided  as  a  captive  in  the  Colony  for 
several  years,  stated,  in  1611,  that  the  Indians  held  the 
belief  that  it  was  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  days'  journey 
from  Virginia  to  the  South  Sea.^ 

There  were  three  routes  which  might  be  followed  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  its  shores.  The  first  led  directly  from 
the  head  of  the  Powhatan  to  the  salt  water  and  lay  en- 
tirely on  land.  The  second,  after  leaving  the  Powhatan, 
ran  to  a  second  river,  which  emptied  into  the  South  Sea. 
The  overland  journey  from  river  to  river  would  only  con- 
sume a  day  and  a  half  in  its  accomplishment.  The  third 
route  took  the  direction  of  the  northwest.  At  a  distance 
of  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  head  of  the  Powhatan, 
there  were  found  four  large  rivers,  fourteen  leagues  from 

>  Report  ol  Francis  Maguel,  Spaaish  Archives,  Brown's  Genesis  of 
rt«  VnUeA  States,  p.  398. 

s  Report  or  the  Voyage  to  Virginia,  Spanish  ArchiTes,  Brown's  Oeneata 
of  the  United  Statt»,  p.  619. 
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tlie  farthest  of  which,  there  was  a  fifth  stream  that 
emptied  into  the  sixth,  and  this  in  turn  debouched  into 
the  South  Sea.i 

When  Smith  visited  Powhatan  in  the  fall  of  1608,  the 
Indian  monarch  gravely  informed  him  that  his  people  had 
been  deceiving  the  English  in  declaring  that  a  salt  sea 
was  to  be  found  in  the  West,  and  he  proceeded  to  draw 
upon  the  ground  the  true  map  of  the  territories  in  that 
region."  Powhatan  probably  wished  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists  from  the  exploration  of  the  western 
countries.  The  sincere  belief  iii'the  existence  of  the  salt 
sea  beyond  the  mountains,  entertained  by  the  Indians  of 
Virginia,  is  cpnfirmed  by  too  many  witnesses  among  the 
Europeans  to  be  controverted  by  a  single  statement  of  the 
wily  Powhatan,  and  one  in  contradiction  of  his  own  pre- 
vious assertions.  One  reason  for  this  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  was  probably  a  vague  report  of  the  great 
lakes,"  which  to  the  view  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  their 
shores  were  almost  unlimited  in  the  area  covered  by  them, 
being  considered  even  by  their  European  discoverers  to  be 
inland  seas  of  vast  extent.     The  copper  in  possession  of 

'  Keport  of  Francis  Maguel,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Oeaetit  of  the 
United  Slate*,  p.  397.  Whitaker,  in  his  Oood  News  from  Virginia, 
1612,  has  this  lo  ea-J  in  this  connection :  "  Sixe  dales  Journey  beyond  the 
mine  (that  Is,  three  days  journey  from  '  Christal  Rocke,'  which  was  situ- 
ated twelve  miles  beyond  the  Palls),  a  great  ridge  of  high  hils  doe  runne 
along  the  maine  land,  not  faire  from  whom  the  Indians  report  a  great 
sea  (lothe  ruone,  which  we  commonly  call  a  South  Sea."  Brovm's 
Gewiia  of  the  VniUd  Stales,  p.  684. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  SmtOi,  p.  124. 

•  "  Beyond  the  nountains  from  whence  is  the  head  of  the  river  Pata- 
womeke,  the  Savages  report  inhabit  their  moat  mortall  enimles,  the  Mas- 
aawomekes  upon  a  great  salt  water,  which  by  all  llkelyhood  is  either  some 
pan  of  Commada  (f.e.  Canada)  some  great  lake  or  some  inlet  of  some 
sea  that  falleth  into  the  South  Sea."  These  are  the  words  of  Smith. 
Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  71. 

TOt.  1.  —  D 
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the  aborigiaes  of  Virginia  had  been  obtained  from  natiTes 
of  the  lands  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  subjects  of  Powhatan,  and  doubtless  informa- 
tion of  these  great  bodies  of  water  had  by  the  same  agents 
been  transmitted  to  the  Indians  in  the  territory  along  the 
coast.  Powhatan  was  also  in  constant  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northeast,  among  whom  a  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lakes  was  generally  dififosed.^  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  reports  had  reference  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  stating  that  one  route  to  the  South 
Sea  was  by  way  of  the  Powhatan  to  a  certain  point  in  its 
upper  course,  and  thence  by  a  short  overland  journey  to 
a  second  river,  which  emptied  into  that  sea,  the  Indians 
perhaps  had  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  in  mind.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  intercourse  between  the  tribes 
of  Virginia  and  those  inhabiting  the  country  in  the  far 
Southwest.  From  this  quarter,  Opechancanougb  is  re- 
ported to  have  come.  It  was  the  annual  custom  of  Pow- 
hatan to  send  messengers  (o  the  "West  India"  to  keep 
him  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  events  in  that  region.' 

The  news  as  to  the  South  Sea  which  Smith  brought 
back  to  Jamestown  on  his  return  from  captivity  did  not 
at  the  time  produce  much  impression  upon  his  associates. 
Captain  Newport  arrived  in  Virginia  during  the  same 
month,  having  the  First  Supply  in  charge,  and  he  became 
BO  deeply  absorbed  in  the  search  for  gold  in  the  country 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jamestown  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  wilderness  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Falls.     All  thought  of  the  South  Sea  was  for- 

I  B«port  of  Fnnois  Magnet,  Spanish  ArchlTU,  Brown'a  Oenettt  of 
tht  Untied  atalei,  p.  3H. 

*  Report  ol  FnuciB  Magoel,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  OenesU  oftJu 
VnOtd  StatM,  p.  39e.  By  the  term  "  West  India,"  Magnel,  the  authority 
toe  this  statement,  probably  meant  Mexico,  and  that  general  region  of 
ooontiy,  for  Uie  messengera  ore  represented  as  '■  proceeding  by  land." 
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gotten  for  the  moment.  TUa  exclusive  att«ntioo  to  the 
discovery  of  the  precious  metals  was  perhaps  chiefly  due 
to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the  Com- 
pany in  England.  The  *'glad  tidings"  he  had  carried 
back  in  1607  had  no  reference  to  the  South  Sea.  They 
related  to  gold  and  silver  alone.  When  Newport  reached 
Plymouth  in  1608,  he  not  only  had  in  the  hold  of  his  ves- 
sel a  cargo  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  ore,  but  he  had  also 
brought  with  him  the  reports  that  Smith  had  heard  dur- 
ing his  captivity,  as  to  the  proximity  to  Jamestown  of 
the  sea  in  the  west ;  indeed,  the  Newet  from  Virginia,  in 
which  Smith  had  recorded  these  reports,  was  one  of  the 
documents  that  Newport  took  to  Ei^land  when  he  re- 
turned after  the  delivery  of  the  First  Supply.  The  cargo 
of  gilded  dirt  proving  to  be  worthless,  the  Company  were 
disposed  to  attach  a  greater  value  to  the  reports  as  to  the 
western  sea  than  they  would  have  done  if  the  dirt  when 
tested  had  shown  favorable  results.  The  most  careful 
provisions  were  adopted  to  enable  Newport,  on  his  arrival 
in  Virginia  with  the  Second  Supply,  to  penetrate  to  this 
sea  by  one  of  the  routes  which  the  Indians  had  referred 
to  in  their  interviews  with  members  of  the  Colony. 
There  was  constructed  for  him  a  barge  specially  devised 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  the  journey  ;  it  consisted  of 
five  pieces  that  could  be  taken  apart  and  transported  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  when  mountains  were  to  be  crossed, 
or  a  portage  was  to  be  made  from  the  head  of  one  river  to 
another,  or  falls  in  the  streams  were  to  be  avoided.* 

In  passing  up  the  Powhatan  towards  Jamestown,  Cap- 
tain Newport  ran  unexpectedly  upon  Captain  Percy,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  procure  grain  from  the  Indians;  he 
ordered  Percy  to  turn  back  without  having  performed  his 
missitm,  as  his  boats  would  be  needed  in  the  exploration 
>  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  4Si, 
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which  was  to  be  made  towards  the  west  in  search  of  the 
South  Sea.  Newport  felt,  no  doubt,  as  lively  an  interest 
in  the  discovery  of  a  highway  through  Virginia  to  that  sea 
as  his  present  employers  in  England  did,  for  he  was  a 
detached  officer  of  the  Russia  Company,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  gone  to  much  expense  to  find  a  pass^e  to  the 
East  Indies  both  by  the  northeast  and  by  the  northwest. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering  this  passage  along  the 
line  of  the  Powhatan,  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude  of  both  the  Russia  and  the  London  Com- 
panies, and  would  have  received  a  reward  in  proportion. 
He  was  instructed  by  the  London  Company  on  this  occa* 
sioD,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  to  remain  in  Virginia 
until  he  could  bring  back  to  England  a  lump  of  gold,  or 
one  of  the  lost  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  could 
report  a  certainty  of  the  South  Sea.  Every  influence, 
therefore,  united  to  cause  him  at  this  time  to  subordinate 
the  real  interests  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  latter  purposes,  which  the  event  was  to 
prove  to  be  so  wholly  impracticable. 

As  soon  as  the  coronation  of  Powhatan  had  taken  place,' 
Kewport  set  out  for  the  Monacan  country,  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  picked  men,  only  eighty  or 
ninety  men  being  left  at  Jamestown  to  prepare  a  cargo  of 
clapboards  for  the  ship  on  its  homeward  voyage.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  good  reason  to  tliink  that  Smith  was 

'  The  coronation  ot  Fowhatan  took  place  Im  1808,  after  tbe  return  of 
Newport  to  Virginia  with  the  Second  Supply,  who  brought  over  for  the 
king  a  CTOvrn,  bason  and  ewer,  bed  and  famltnre,  and  a  "  scarlet  doke 
and  apparell."  "  Foule  trouble  there  waa  to  make  him  kneele  to  receive 
bis  crowne.  ...  At  last  bj  leaning  hard  on  bis  shoulders,  he  a  little 
stooped  and  three  having  the  crowne  in  their  hands  put  it  on  his  head 
...  to  congratulate  their  kindness,  he  gave  his  old  shoes  and  his  man- 
tell  to  Captaine  Newport."  Powhatan  was  crowned  at  Werowooomooo, 
his  place  ol  residence  on  York  River. 
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doubtful  as  to  the  exlsteDce  of  a  sea  at  a  comparatively 
near  point  in  the  west,'  he  was  certainly  frank  and  em- 
phatic in  his  condemnation  of  the  search  for  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  at  that  time.  He 
held  the  very  just  opinion  that  the  attention  of  all  should 
be  exclusively  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  James- 
town settlement  on  a  permanently  safe  footing  before  an 
expedition  should  he  dispatched  to  penetrate  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  west.  When  the  Pkcentx  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  England  in  1608,  Radcliffa,  who  was  then  the 
presiding  officer  in  Virginia,  was  desirous  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  should  be  able  to  carry  over  favorable 
reports  as  to  the  country  beyond  the  Falls;  he  therefore 
ordered  Smith  to  train  a  body  of  sixty  men  for  the  explora- 
tion of  tiie  territory,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter, 
the  project  was  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  Captain 
Martin,  Smith  himself  preferring  to  make  the  expedition 
to  the  west  when  he  had  "  less  charge  and  more  leisure," 
believing  that  an  uncertain  discovery  ought  to  be  deferred 
to  a  time  when  the  needs  of  the  Colony  had  been  fully 
supplied."  In  December,  1608,  instead  of  leading  a  band 
of  men  into  the  Monacan  forests,  in  which  direction  the 
South  Sea  was  only  to  be  found,  but  where  there  was  either 
little  maize,  or  if  much,  no  means  of  transporting  it  to 
Jamestown,  he  proceeded  by  water  with  a  large  company 
to  Pamunkey  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  in  spite  of  the  late 
season,  secure  the  grain  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
settlers."  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  had  the  same  voyage 
been  made  in  October,  November,  or  the  early  part  of 
December,  a  ship  of  forty  tons  might  have  been  freighted, 

1  S«e  bis  opinion,  already  qnoted,  as  t 
-which  the  Indiana  repotted  as  lying  in  tit' 
of  Capt.  John  Smiih,  p.  71. 

•  Worki  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  409. 
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and  twice  as  much  obtained  on  the  Rappahannock,  Potomac, 
and  Patozent  Rivers;  as  it  was,  Smith  and  his  companions, 
on  their  return  to  Jamestown,  were  only  able  to  deliver  to 
tiie  Cape  Merchant,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  poblic 
store  of  provisions,  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  deer 
suet,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  bushels  of  maize. 

The  earnest  opposition  which  Smith  showed  to  the 
expedition  into  the  Monacan  country,  undertaken  by 
Newport,  was  attributed  by  the  latter  to  a  secret  desire 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  then,  in  order 
that  Smith  might  enjoy  the  honor  at  a  later  date,i  but 
whether  this  suspicion  as  to  his  motives  was  just  or  not, 
the  ground  which  he  took  was  in  keeping  with  his  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  views  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  issue. 

By  1613,  the  expectation  in  England  that  a  route  to  the 
South  Sea  would  soon  be  found  by  exploration  of  Virginia 
towards  the  west  had  greatly  declined,'  but  ^e  hope  of 
such  a  discovery  lingered  in  the  Colony  for  many  years. 
One  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  Company  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  hearing  in  1621  that  the  Indian  emperor  had 
entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  the  settlers  was, 
that  this  would  ofFer  an  opportunity  to  make  a  further 
search  for  this  sea,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Pory,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  into  ihe  territory  towards  the 
south,  the  proximity  of  that  sea  was  always  in  his  mind.' 

>  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  436. 

*  Velaaco  to  FhiUp  lU,  Spanish  Archirea,  Brown's  GenetU  of  Ae 
IM,UA  Statet,  pp.  634,  638. 

■  Forchu,  POffrimtM,  vol.  IV,  p.  1784, 1622,  N.  8.  An  Mconnt  of  this 
ezpedition  ma  printed  in  a  broadBide  by  Ute  London  Company,  wMch 
yna  afterwards  embodied  In  the  text  of  PuTChas.  The  following  may  be 
quoted  from  it :  "  Some  of  the  English  (i.e.  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion accompanyiug  Pory)  have  made  relation  of  a  China  box,  aeen  at  one 
of  the  king's  bouses,  who  declared  it  was  sent  bim  from  the  waH  by  a 
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Ab  late  as  1623,  Geoi^e  Sandys,  the  treasurer,  referred  to 
the  extreme  likelihood  of  its  being  situated  not  far  from 
the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  escort,  he  would  gladly  risk  his 
life  in  the  attempt  to  reach  it.^  The  belief  in  its  compara- 
tive nearness  was  still  universal,  the  General  Assembly  in 
this  year  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  only  six  days' 
journey  from  Jamestown.'  In  May,  1669,  sixty  years 
after  the  memorable  expedition  of  Newport  into  the  Mona- 
can  country,  Berkeley,  at  that  time  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  England  that  two 
hundred  gentlemen  had  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  west,  which  he  had  arranged  for  the 
discovery  of  the  East  India  Sea,  but  that  unusually  heavy 
and  prolonged  rains  had  for  that  season  disconcerted  his 
plans.  He  petitioned  that  a  commission  should  be  sent  to 
him,  which  would  empower  liim  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
king  whou  country  is  near  the  sea,  he  having  that  box  {n>m  a  people  who 
come  thither  in  ships,  wear  clothes,  and  dwell  in  houses." 

»  George  Sandys  to  John  Ferrer,  British  State  Papen,  CotonM,  vol. 
n.  No.  27  ;  SaiMburji  Abttracttfor  1623,  p.  91,  Va.  State  Ubrary. 

*  Britiah  State  Papen,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  7  ;  Saiiubury  Abttraett 
for  1623,  p.  208,  Va.  State  Library.  It  is  interestmg  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  when  In  1626  the  Governor  and  Council  recommended  the 
erection  ol  a  palisade  from  Martin's  Hundred  on  the  Powhatan  to  Kls- 
kiack  on  the  Cborlas  or  the  modem  York,  It  was  urged  that  one  benefit 
to  result  from  this  would  be  the  creation  of  a  protected  area  of  ground, 
in  -which  might  be  bred  horses  and  aaaes  that  conld  be  used  in  extending 
knowledge  of  the  western  country,  and  thus  opening  up  a  route  to  the 
South  Sea.  See  Affairs  in  Virginia  in  1026,  Virginia  Magasitu  oj 
BUtory  and  Btography.  vol.  II,  p.  63.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
report  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  now  in  the  British  Public  Record 
OfBce.  It  waa  believed  by  many  that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor in  En^and  in  1624,  had  been  lai^lj  inatnunental  in  inducing  James 
to  revoke  the  letters  patent  of  the  London  Company,  because  he  thought 
that  the  Colony  would  thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  gateway  to  the  South 
Sea  forever  ctoeed.  New  Description  of  Virginia,  pp.  8, 9,  Force's  Eittor- 
ieai  Traett,  vol.  n. 
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tioD  in  the  following  spring.^  This  commission,  it  seems, 
was  obtained,  for  in  a  letter  written  June  13, 1670,  he  men- 
tions that  he  had  recently  dispatched  a  party  of  "  valient 
and  resolute  "  men  towards  the  west,  the  Iniirmities  of  old 
age  probably  preventing  him  from  leading  them  as  he  had 
at  first  intended.  This  Uttle  band  was  instructed  to  turn 
back  as  soon  as  they  had  found  a  rivulet  running  in  a 
westerly  direction,  for  this  would  be  an  indication  that 
there  were  streams  in  that  region  which  emptied  into  the 
South  and  East  India  Seas.  "  If  the  distance  by  land," 
remarked  Governor  Berkeley,  "  be  not  too  great  for  traffic 
and  commerce,  nothing  would  be  more  advantf^eous  to 
the  wealth  of  England."  That  it  was  anticipated  that 
this  distance  would  not  be  very  great,  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  thirty  days  was  the  length  of  time  prescribed  for 
the  journey  to  the  head-waters  of  the  first  river  flowing 
into  those  great  oceans  and  for  the  return  of  the  expedition 
to  Jamestown.' 

All  hope  of  discovering  a  short  and  unobstructed  route 
to  the  South  Sea  by  way  of  Virginia  was  in  time  dispelled 
by  a  jttster  notion  of  the  true  physical  dimensions  of  the 
North  American  continent.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
width  of  that  continent,  the  modern  railroad  has  brought 
the  South  Sea  practically  as  near  to  Virginia  as  Newport 

'  Berkeley  to  English  Secretary  of  SUW,  BrUUh  SCaU  J^pew,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  XXIV ;  tPinder  Fapert,  toI.  I,  p.  262,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Berkeley  to  English  Secretary  of  State,  Brttish  SlaU  Papers, 
Colonial,  »ol.  XXV;  Winder  Papers,  toI.  I,  pp.  260,  261,  Va.  State 
Library.  The  party  were  sent  out  May  23, 1870.  They  returned  "  after 
18  dayes,  twelve  of  which,  they  were  goeing  and  6  retouming."  See 
lot  an  account  of  the  country  they  traveraed,  the  letter  of  Thomas  Lud- 
well  to  the  English  Secretary.of  State  In  same  volume  of  State  Peters/ 
also  Winder  Papers,  vol.  I,  pp.  203,  204,  Va.  State  Library.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  expedition  anticipated  the  famous  passage  of  the  Blue 
Bldge  by  Spotswood  and  the  Knights  ol  the  Qolden  Horseshoe  in  the  fol< 
lowing  centiU7. 
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hoped,  on  the  strengtii  of  the  Indian  reports,  to  find  it. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  now  lie  only  a  journey  of  six 
days  apart ;  the  expedition  which  set  out  in  the  fall  of 
1608  to  explore  the  Monaoan  country  was  hardly  expect«d 
even  by  its  most  sanguine  members  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ject in  a  briefer  period.  The  reasons  making  it  so  desir- 
able for  the  English  people  to  secure  a  highway  to  the 
east  by  way  of  the  west  have  passed  away.  In  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  they  possess  every  facility  for  trans- 
porting merchandise  across  the  continent  for  transhipment 
to  the  East,  but  at  the  present  time,  not  only  is  there  no 
bar  to  navigation  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  but  the  Suez  Canal  has  shortened 
very  much  the  length  of  the  route  to  the  modern  South 
Sea.  The  passage  to  that  eea  by  the  North  Cape  has  been 
■  traversed  in  recent  years  by  Nordenskiold,  while  in  1852 
McClure  made  his  way  from  Behring  Straits  through 
Melville  Sound  into  Baffin  Bay,  thus  accomplishing  what 
for  over  two  centuries  had  thwarted  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  seamen.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  two  navigators  was  the  triumph  of  an  historic 
sentiment  which  had  long  come  to  have  little  practical 
meaning. 

The  third  important  motive,  in  which  the  colonization 
of  Virginia  had  its  origin,  wa«  the  expectation  that  the 
new  country  would  supply  a  large  number  of  articles 
which  the  English  people  at  that  time  were  compelled  to 
buy  from  foreign  nations.  The  Muscovy  Company  had 
always  derived  the  greatest  part  of  its  profits  from  the 
transportation  to  England  of  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  flax,  cord- 
age, masts,  yards,  timber,  and  other  naval  stores,  and 
also  glass  and  soap  ashes.  These  were  the  products  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  these 
countries  being  covered  with  magnificent  forests.      The 
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area  of  the  English  foreBta  was  small  and  was  steadily 
dimiDiBtuDg.  Coal  as  jet  had  not  come  into  use  as  a  fuel 
for  manufacturing.  Copper  at  this  time  was  imported 
from  Sweden ;  iron  and  steel,  figs  and  raisins,  were  brought 
from  Spain.  France  supplied  the  English  people  with 
wine,  salt,  and  canvas ;  Italy  furnished  silt  and  velvets.  > 
Spices  were  introduced  from  the  £ast.  The  acquisition 
of  these  articles,  which  were  growing  to  be  more  and 
more  essential  to  the  English  as  their  wealth  expanded 
and  their  luxury  increased,  was  subject  to  numerous 
casualties  and  interruptions.  The  Muscovy  Company 
especially,  which  was  the  principal  ^ent  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  naval  stores  in  England,  was  exposed  to  many 
obstructive  influences.  First,  it  had  to  contend  with  the 
fickleness  of  the  population  and  government  of  Muscovy ; 
Uttle  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  stability  and 
fidelity  of  either  in  private  contracts  or  public  treaties. 
The  Dutch  had  now  enlarged  the  volume  of  their  trade 
with  Russia,  thus  introducing  a  competition  that  curtailed 
the  English  dealings  and  lowered  the  profits  of  all  bar- 
gains made.  It  was  a  serious  drawback  that  the  com- 
pany could  only  send  out  an  expedition  to  Russia  at  one 
season  in  the  year,  the  ice  of  the  nortiiern  waters  offering 
at  other  times  impassable  obstacles  to  navigation.  There 
was  a  constant  danger  that  the  King  of  Denmark  would 
increase  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  cargoes  of  all  ioreign 
vessels  passing  into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  while  the  Haose 
communities  south  of  Denmark  were  always  seeking  to 
deprive  the  Russia  Company  of  the  right  of  way  in  the 
northern  seas.* 

1  Worla  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  360. 

1  Hakluyi's  Voyage»,  vol.  Ill,  p,  22S.  These  obstoclea  to  fiwedom  of 
trade  betneea  England  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  were  enumer- 
ated by  Caploin  Cttriatopher  Carlile  in  his  discourse,  written  in  16&3,  in 
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The  English  trade  with  Turkey,  in  addition  to  being 
subject  to  the  sentimental  objection,  which  had  extraordi- 
nary force  in  that  age,  of  being  carried  on  with  barbarous 
infidels,  was  exposed  to  unusual  risks  in  the  pass^^  from 
England,  many  hostile  people  sweeping  the  intervening 
seas  with  their  craft.  When  the  Turkish  ports  had  been 
safely  reached,  the  profits  of  the  voyage  were  seriously 
diminished  by  the  expense  of  the  gifts  tiiat  had  to  be  made 
before  any  baj^^ains  could  be  closed,  the  value  of  these 
presents  in  one  year,  1582,  amounting,  it  was  calculated, 
to  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  English 
trade  with  Italy  was  open  to  simLlar  perils  in  the  voyage 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Algerian  pirates  eapeci&lly 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  seize  upon  the 
merchandise  in  the  English  ships,  and  to  carry  off  the 
mariners  with  the  view  of  securing  lai^  ransoms  in  their 
release.  In  their  commercial  relations  with  some  parts  of 
Italy,  the  English  merchants  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
customs  both  upon  the  English  goods  which  they  imported 
into  those  tenitories,  and  also  upon  the  Italian  goods  which 
they  exported.' 

The  English  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal  was  in  that 
age  very  large  and  profitable  on  account  of  the  varied 

order  to  Induce  Engliali  meichiints  to  porcLam  Bhaies  in  his  intended 
voyage  to  America.  Thoy  were  just  as  serious  in  1606  aa  they  had  be«n 
tweDty-three  yeaxa  before ;  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attending  all  commercial  interconrse  between  England  and  the 
other  countries  refBired  to  in  the  text.  The  interrai  of  time  between  tba 
comporitlon  of  Caiiila's  disconrse  and  Uie  formation  of  the  London  Com> 
pany  bad  increased  instead  of  diminishing  them.  See  A  Trae  Declara- 
tion of  Virginia,  leiO,  pp.  22-26,  Force's  HitlorUal  TraeU,  vol.  III.  A 
damse  in  tliis  docoment  shows  that,  Denmark  levied  a  eutom  in  1610 
on  all  goods  passing  ont  of  the  Baltic,  p.  23.  In  addition  to  tbe  Tme 
Declaration  of  Virginia,  see  Virginia  Bichly  Valued,  Ibid.,  vol.  III. 

■  Brief  and  Summary  DijKOUrse  of  Christopher  Cailile,  Hakluyt's  Foy- 
age*,  vol.  Ill,  p.  229. 
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products  of  their  vast  colonial  territories,  in  return  for 
which  the  Ehiglish  transferred  to  these  two  kingdoms 
a  great  quantity  of  merchandise  to  be  disposed  of  by 
these  nations  in  America.  Twice  a  year  an  English  fleet 
sailed  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ports  to  make  this 
exchange.  Upon  the  smallest  provocation,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  lay  hands  upon  this  fleet 
and  the  sailors  who  manned  it,  and  also  upon  the  vessels 
of  English  merchants  bound  for  Italy  and  Turkey.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  seizure  was  always  imminent  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  on  account  of  the  mutual  ill-will  felt  by  the 
Spanish  and  English  nations  even  in  intervals  of  peace, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  London  Company, 
little  had  occurred  to  remove  the  underlyii^  distrust 
existing  between  the  two  peoples.  In  addition  to  the 
practical  drawbacks  in  the  commercial  relations  with 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal  at  this  time,  there  was  a 
sentimental  objection  of  a  graver  character  than  the  one 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Turkish  trade,  namely, 
the  English  children,  servants,  and  factors  who  were 
employed  in  these  Catholic  territories,  were  forced,  it  was 
said,  to  deny  their  own  profession,  and  were  made  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  that  which  their  parents  and 
masters  utterly  refused,  or  their  own  hearts  abhorred  as  a 
detestable  and  wicked  doctrine.  In  other  words,  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Roman  Church.^ 

'  Brief  snd  Sumnutry  Discourse  ot  Christopher  Carlile,  Hakluyt's 
Voyage*,  rot.  Ill,  p.  220.  It  waa  chaiacteriatic  of  the  sixteenth  centur; 
that  at  the  very  time  the  Dutch  were  engaged  in  their  stni^le  for 
national  independence  with  the  Spanish  Power,  Dutch  fieets  made 
periodical  voyages  to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  carried  on  a  lucrative 
traffic  with  the  merchants  ot  Spiun.  See  Professor  Kogers'  Holland  ia  Hie 
Story  of  the  Ifatiom  Seriet,  p.  163.  The  strained  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  do  not  appear  to  have  afiected 
for  anj  length  of  time  the  commerciid  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 
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So  numeroiis  were  the  obatacles  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
portation into  England  of  the  many  articles  produced  in 
foreign  countries,  which  were  required  by  the  English 
people,  that  it  was  asserted  in  1609  that  there  waa  danger 
that  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  would  grow  weary  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  introducing  these  articles,  and  in  con* 
sequence  would  cease  to  put  forth  any  effort  to  obtain 
them.  This  statement  had  special  reference  to  copper, 
iron,  steel,  timber,  yards,  masts,  cordage,  and  soap  ashes, 
but  it  was  equally  applicable  to  many  other  wares.'  This 
fact  was  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Vu^nian  enterprise,  the  ability  of  Virginia  to 
supply  England  with  the  commodities  in  which  it  was  lack- 
ing, being  regarded  as  certain  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  Colony,  provided  that  it  waa  steadily  developed. 
As  early  as  1582  the  hope  had  been  entertained,  and  ou 
grounds  apparently  entirely  reasonable,  that  America,  if 
settled  by  the  English,  would  take  the  place  of  foreign 
countries  in  furnishing  the  English  people  with  the  im- 
ported articles  which  they  needed.  It  was  recognized 
very  clearly  at  the  same  time  that  these  articles  were  not 
to  be  obtained  from  that  region  in  the  greatest  abundance 
unless  plantations  were  established  there.'  Every  voyage 
to  North  America  had  only  enlarged  the  popular  con- 
ception of  its  natural  productiveness.  The  description 
which  the  Huguenots,  the  survivors  of  the  terrible  mas- 
sacre in  Florida  in  1565,  had  given  of  the  commodities  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  while  the  commodities 
of  the  northern  part  had  become  known  by  the  reports  of  the 

'  A  True  and  Sincera  Declaration,  Brown's  Qenetit  of  the  United 
aau*,v.  340. 

>  Sir  George  Peckham'B  True  Report  of  tbe  Late  DiocoTerieB,  Hak- 
Inyt'B  Voyagti,  vol.  HI,  p.  221. 
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English  sailors  who  annually  visited  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland to  £sh  for  cod.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  his 
voyage  to  this  coast  in  1584,  found  it  to  be  rich  in  a  great 
variety  of  articles  which  England  was  iu  tiie  habit  of  im- 
porting from  foreign  countries.  Not  only  could  turpen- 
tine, rosin,  pitch,  tar,  soap  ashes,  masts,  deal  board,  and 
wainscoting  be  manufactured  in  those  lands  in  unlimited 
quantities  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  pine  forests, 
but  there  were  unmistakable  indications  of  iron,  lead,  and 
copper  ores  in  the  soil.  It  only  required  the  skill  of  the 
refiner  to  convert  these  ores  into  salable  bars.  Copper 
at  this  time,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  brought  into 
England  from  Sweden  and  iron  from  Spain.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  England  was  limited,  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  small  area  in  the  kingdom  remuning 
in  wood.  There  was  no  obstruction  to  smeltii^  in  North 
America  on  this  account,  the  whole  surface  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  being  covered  with  trees  of  enormous 
height  and  girth.  Newfoundland  was  as  rich  in  furs  as 
Muscovy,  otters,  bears,  beavers,  martins,  ounces,  and  foxes 
roaming  the  forests  or  haunting  the  streams  in  incalculable 
numbers.  In  procuring  valuable  skins  from  this  region, 
there  would  be  none  of  those  difSculties  which  always  im- 
peded and  sometimes  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  trade 
with  Russia  and  Poland  in  the  same  commodities.^ 

The  part  of  the  continent  next  explored  by  the  English 
offered  still  more  reasonable  ground  for  the  expectation 
that  the  people  of  England  would  be  able  to  rely  upon 
American  soil  for  an  important  proportion  of  the  supplies 
whidi  they  then  obtained  from  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe  and  the  East.  The  first  object  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion of  Captains  Amadas  and  BarIow,whom  Raleigh  had 

1  Sir  Georgfi  Peckham'B  True  Beport  ot  the  Late  DiKOTeriu,  H&k< 
loyt's  Voyaget,  Tol.  Ill,  pp.  210-221. 
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sent  out  to  make  a  preliminarj  survey,  on  landing  at  Hat- 
teras,  was  the  wild  grape,  whicli  grew  in  extraordinary 
profusion  along  the  shore,  on  the  hiUs  and  on  the  plains, 
now  running  over  a  amall  shrub,  now  climbing  to  the 
top  of  a  towering  cedar.  The  chronicler  of  the  voyage 
declared  that  he  had  visited  those  parts  of  Europe  in 
which  this  fruit  was  most  abundant,  but  that  the  differ- 
ence in  quantity  in  favor  of  Roanoke  was  quite  incredible. 
The  adventurers  were  also  deeply  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  trees  and  the  variety  of  the  natural 
products.  The  cedars  surpassed  the  cedars  of  the  Azores 
or  the  Indies.  The  oaks  were  larger  in  girth  and  of  a 
greater  height  than  the  English  oaks.  Fields  of  flax 
were  found  in  many  places.  The  natives  wore  bracelets 
of  pearl  and  pendants  of  copper.' 

In  the  subsequent  expedition,  the  observation  of  the 
country  was  more  extensive,  and  therefore  led  to  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  its  physical  character.  Ralph  Lane, 
in  his  letter  to  Hakluyt,  pronounced  the  grapes  of  Virginia 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Many 
kinds  of  apothecary  drugs  and  sweet  gums  were  to  be 
found  there,  and  also  several  species  of  flax  and  silk  grass. 
Terra  sigiUata  was  also  discovered,  In  short,  Lane  de- 
clared that  **what  commodities  soever,  Spaine,  France, 
Italy  or  the  Easte  partes  doe  yeeld  unto  us  in  winea  of 
all  sortes,  in  oyles,  in  flaxe,  in  rosens,  pitch,  frankensence, 
corrans,  sugers  and  such  like,  these  parts  doe  abound 
with  the  growth  of  them  all,"  and  he  added,  "  and  sun- 
dry other  rich  commodities  that  no  parts  of  the  world, 
be  they  West,  or  East  Indies,  have,  here  wee  finde  great 
abundance  of."^ 

'  First  Voyage  to  Virginia,  Hafcluyt's  Vopage$,  vol.  III,  pp.  301-306. 

*HttMu7t'8  Voyages,  vol.  Ill,  p.  311.     In  a  letter  written  to  Sir 

Francis  WalsineJutm  a  few  weeks  earlier,  Lane  had  expressed  MmseU  to 
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Harlot,  in  a  treatise  which  must  have  produced  a  dis- 
tiDct  impressioD  id  England  in  regard  to  the  advisabUity 
of  establishing  colonies  in  America,  gave  a  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  the  merchantable  commodities  the  netrlj 
explored  country  afforded.  These  commodities  were  : 
silk  grass,  resembling  the  kind  imported  in  a  manufac- 
tured  form  into  Europe  from  Persia-;  worm  sUk,  as  excel- 
lent in  texture  as  the  silk  of  the  same  origin  which  the 
English  purchased  from  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Persians, 
and  Turks ;  nitre,  alum,  and  copperas,  terra  sigillata, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine  ;  sassafras,  which  had 
been  found  to  be  a  specliic  for  many  diseases  ;  oaks,  firs, 
maples,  hollies,  and  elms ;  cedars,  which  were  specially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads,  tables,  desks, 
lutes,  and  virginals  ;  wines,  oil  of  walnuts  and  acorns;  otter 
and  deer  skins  in  vast  quantities;  iron,  that  could  be 
made  at  the  most  profitable  rates  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  wood  and  the  cheapness  of  labor  ;  copper,  silver, 
pearl ;  sweet  gums  and  dyes  of  different  kinds.  And 
lastly,  the  soil  and  climate  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  canes,  oranges,  quinces,  lemons,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  if  the  seeds  were  planted  and  properly 
attended  to.' 

The  persons  who  participated  in  the  voyages  to  America 
subsequent  to  the  failure  of  the  Roanoke  Colony,  but  pre- 
vious to  the  grant  of  the  letters  patent  to  the  London 
Company,  were  equally  impressed  with  the  ability  of  the 

the  B&me  effect  with  equal  enUniBiasin.  "So  rare,  so  einpilar  the  com- 
moditiea  of  this  her  majesty's  new  kingdom  of  Virginia,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  as  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Christendom,  their  commodities  joined 
together,  do  not  yield  either  more  good  or  more  plentiful  whatsoever,  for 
public  u.se  is  needful  or  pleasing  for  delight."  British  State  Paper*, 
Colonial,  vol.  I,  No.  3  ;  Sainabutj  Abstrartt  for  158S,  p.  73,  V».  State 
Library. 

'  Discourse  of  Thomas  Harlot,  Eaklujt's  Voyaffet,  vol.  Ill,  p.  326. 
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new  region  to  displace  foreign  nations  in  furnishing  Eng- 
land with  manj  of  the  commodities  that  its  people  were 
compelled  to  import.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  the 
light  of  this  concurring  testimony,  which  only  grew 
stronger  as  Virginia  was  more  fully  explored,  that  one 
of  the  main  objects  the  London  Company  had  in  view  in 
its  formation,  waa  to  secure  the  trade  in  the  articles 
enumerated,  now  carried  on  with  Russia,  Italy,  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  even  Persia.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  for  that  corporation  to  absorb  a  large 
part  of  this  trade  until  the  Colony  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  population  had  increased  to  considerable 
proportions.  Eager  for  the  immediate  profit  which  Smith 
had  so  justly  condemned,^  the  Company  permitted  itself 
to  he  diverted  from  the  steady  development  of  its  true 
sources  of  gain  by  expectations  of  finding  gold  or  dis- 
covering a  route  to  the  South  Sea.  During  the  time  it 
was  under  the  spell  of  these  hopes,  it  seems  to  have  made 
only  a  small  attempt  to  turn  to  account  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  wealth  in  the  Colony  apart  from  the  precious 
metals.  In  1608  eight  Dutchmen  and  Poles  were  dis- 
patched to  Virginia,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  pitch,  tar,  and  soap  ashes.  When 
Captain  Newport  returned  to  England  in  the  same  year, 
he  brought  back,  as  a  part  of  his  cargo,  the  accumulation 
of  these  commodities  which  had  been  provided  for  him, 
and  in  his  frame  of  mind  at  that  time,  they  must  have 
appeared  to  him  rather  poor  substitutes  for  the  lump  of 
gold,  the  members  of  the  lost  colony,  or  the  proof  of  the 
nearness  of  Virginia  to  the  South  Sea  which  he  had,  in 
leaving  England,  been  commanded  to  find  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  Company  having  been  led  to  give  him  these 

1  LetKt  to  Treasurer  and  CouncQ  of  Vl^lnia  in  Engltuid,  World  of 
Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  442. 
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instructions  by  hia  own  exaggerated  descriptions  and 
promises.' 

In  1610  the  Council  for  Virginia  became  so  much 
discounted  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Colony,  that  they 
called  Sir  Thomas  Gates  before  them,  and  abjured  him  to 
Btate  with  entire  candor  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wisest 
to  abandon  the  action.  The  reply  of  Gates  revealed  that 
he  had  a  just  notion  as  to  what  constituted  the  true  value 
of  Vii^inia  to  the  Company  and  England.  "All  men," 
said  he,  '*kuow  that  we  stand  at  the  devotion  of  politick 
princes  and  states,  who  for  their  proper  utility,  devise  all 
courses  to  grind  our  merchauts,  and  by  all  pretences,  to 
confiscate  their  goods  and  draw  from  us  all  manner  of 
gaine  by  their  inquisitive  inventions,  when  in  Virginia, 
a  few  years'  labor  by  planting  and  husbandry,  will  fur- 
nish all  our  defects  with  honor  and  securitie."'  These 
were  also  the  views  of  Smith  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  Colony,  but  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  assert  that 
it  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  permaaency  before 
there  was  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  its  natural  products 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  England.  In  his  memorable 
letter  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  and  Council  in  England 
in  1608,  he  said  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
pitch,  tar,  glass,  soap  ashes,  and  clapboard  in  Virginia  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money,  as  the  factors 
of  the  Company  could  buy  in  Northern  Europe  in  a  week 
as  much  of  these  commodities  as  would  be  required  to 
load  a  ship.  "It  were  better,"  he  declared,  "to  give  five 
hundred  pounds  a  tun  for  them  in  Denmarke  than  send 
for  them  hither,  till  more  necessary  things  be  provided,  for 
in  over  toyling  our  weake  and  unskilful  bodies  to  satisfie 
this  desire  of  present  profit,  we  can  scarce  ever  recover 
ourselves  from  one  Supply  to  another."' 
>  Works  of  Cop*.  John  Smith,  p.  «6.      '  Ibid.,  p.  604.      •  iWd.,  p.  445. 
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It  is  plain  that  Smith  approved  of  the  sentiment  which 
Bacon  expressed  in  his  Etmy  on  Planiationt,  "that  a 
plantation  is  like  the  planting  of  woods,  for  you  must 
make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years'  proflt  and  ex- 
pect your  recompense  in  the  end."  With  a  BufBcient 
period  allowed  for  the  growth  of  its  interests,  he  perhaps 
believed  with  Dauiel  Price,  that  Virginia  "  was  not  un- 
likely to  be  equal  to  Tyrus  for  colors,  Basan  for  woods, 
Persia  for  oils,  Arabia  for  spices,  Spain  for  silks,  Narsis 
for  shipping,  Netherlands  for  fish,  Bonoma  for  fruit,  and 
by  tillage,  Babylon  for  com."^  Before  these  fortunate 
conditions  could  be  brought  about,  it  was  found  that  the 
soil  was  adapted  to  tobacco  as  a  staple  crop.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  settlers  was  soon  diverted  to  this  plant,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  products  except  sassafras, 
and  even  sassafras  soon  ceased  to  be  thoi^ht  of.  The 
Company,  finding  that  the  Colony  expanded  and  pros- 
pered, did  not  attempt  for  any  great  length  of  time  to 
subordinate  tobacco  to  those  various  commodities  with 
which  the  new  country  had  in  the  beginning  been  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  English  people,  although,  as  will 
be  seen,  it  took  the  most  careful  steps  to  establish  vine- 
yards and  foster  silk-worms,  with  a  view  of  filling  the 
place  of  Spain  and  France  in  supplying  the  wine  and  silk 
needed  in  England.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon  that 
tobacco  culture  had  turned  the  thoughts  and  energies  of 
the  English  inhabitants  of  Virginia  away  from  the  real 
objects  sought  in  the  erection  of  the  Colony.^  It  will  be 
discovered  ^ain  and  again  hereafter  that  this  opinion 
was  entertained  by  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of   the  a£fairs  of  the  plantatioDS.' 

>  Price's  Sermon,  NelU'fl  riV^nia  Vetutia,  p.  48. 

'  See  the  Esgay  on  Plantationi. 

'  "  The  cuefull  and  dUligeat  proaecuCon  of  Staplefi  Comodities  w<^  wa 
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It  was  only  finally  abandoned  when  the  volume  of  duties 
on  the  impoi'ted  leaf  had  become  enormouB,  and  the  In- 
crease in  British  shipping  through  the  operation  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  as  well  as  by  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
in  power,  had  put  England  in  a  position  in  which  most  of 
the  serious  drawbacks  attending  the  introduction  of  so 
many  articles  from  foreign  countries  had  been  removed 
or  materially  diminished.  The  urgent  commands  of  the 
English  authorities  to  successive  govemora  and  coun- 
cils in  Vii^^ia,  repeated  again  and  again  even  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  passed,  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  what  were  called  the  staple 
conunodities,  can  only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  historical  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  was  that 
it  would  supply  the  English  people  with  the  principal 
articles  which  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  from 
nations  not  always  friendly,  and  at  rates  that  afforded 
little  profit  to  the  English  merchants. 

In  trading  with  foreign  nations,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
coin  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  only  in  the  course  of 
actual  exchange,  but  also  in  promoting  a  disposition  to 
enter   into   bargains.      It  was  calculated  that  the  mem- 

promiBt;  we  above  all  things  pray  you  to  p'forme  so  as  we  may  have 
speedily  the  reall  proof  and  testimonies  of  yc  cares  and  endeaToiiTS 
therein,  especially  in  that  of  iron,  of  Vines  and  Silk,  the  neglect  and 
delay  wheieof  so  long ;  as  it  is  of  mnch  shame  and  dishonor  to  the  plan- 
tation, so  It  is  to  US  here  cause  of  infinite  grief  and  discontent ;  especially 
forbearance  Is  not  yet  Sattlsfled,  whereby  although  we  might  deservedly 
feare  a  dimlnntlon  of  hU  royall  i^race  and  love  to  the  plantation,  w^ 
after  so  long  a  time  and  so  long  a  supplie  by  bis  my^  favor  have  brought 
forth  no  better  fmils  than  tobacco,  yett  by  the  goodness  of  Ood  inclyning 
his  princely  heart,  etc."  Extract  from  Letter  prepared  for  the  Colony  in 
1023  by  order  of  Privy  Cooncil,  Nelll's  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
p.  303.  Nomerons  additional  quotations  might  be  made  in  further  con- 
it  of  the  oonectness  of  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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bera  of  the  Muscovy  Company  expended  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  before  they  began  to  derive  any  gain  from 
their  transactions.  The  costly  features  of  the  commerce 
with  Turkey  have  already  been  remarked  upon.  One  of 
the  most  important  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  East 
India  Company  was,  that  it  annually  carried  out  of  England 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  form  of  coin  and  bullion. 
It  had  a  right  under  the  terms  of  its  charter  to  withdraw 
this  amount,  as  it  was  needed  for  the  purchase  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  East.  The  fancied  evil  of  this  drainage  of  specie 
was  in  time  thought  to  he  removed  by  the  heavy  exporta- 
tion to  other  countries  in  Europe  of  the  East  Indian  goods 
which  had  first  been  imported  into  the  kingdom  by  the  East 
India  Company.  The  sale  of  these  goods  directed  towards 
England  a  stream  of  gold  and  silver  far  greater  than  the 
original  outflow.'  It  was  firmly  heUeved  in  that  age  that 
whenever  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  a  nation,  its 
condition  was  one  of  great  danger.  The  supposed  con- 
stant withdrawal  of  coin  from  England  in  settlement  of 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  continental  and  eastern  countries 
in  their  commercial  dealings  with  the  English  people  was 
a  source  of  profound  apprehension  to  English  statesmen. 
These  countriee,  in  delivering  the  commodities  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  needed,  were,  it  was  thought,  unwilling  to  take 
a  large  amount  of  English  goods  in  return,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  difference  had  to  be  covered  by  payment  in  coin. 
One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  formaticHi  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  was,  that  in  the  future  commercial  relations 
of  Virginia  and  England  there  would  be  little  demand  for 
money  sterling,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  balance  of 
trade  between  the  two  would  be  in  favor  neither  of  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  would  be  kept  exactly  even.  The  antici* 
pation  of  the  adventurera  was  that  the  commodities  of  the 
>  Anderaun's  Hittorg  vf  Conuntne,  vol.  II,  p.  200. 
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Colony  would  be  exchanged  for  the  merchandise  sent 
over,  first  by  the  Company,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Colony  required  a  greater  volume  of  supplies  than  the 
Company  could  furnish,  by  private  traders.  The  princi- 
pal article  to  be  exported  to  Virginia  by  England  would 
be  woollen  goods.  Captain  Carlile,  in  his  discourse  upon 
the  voyage  to  America  projected  by  him  in  1583,  after 
dwelling  on  the  natural  advantages  offered  by  that  country 
to  English  merchants  who  would  invest  their  capital  in 
the  enterprise  iu  which  he  was  interested,  declared  that 
the  success  of  the  proposed  action  signiHed  "a  very  lib- 
erall  utterance  of  our  English  clothes  into  a  maine  country 
described  to  bee  bigger  than  all  Europe,  the  larger  part 
whereof  bending  to  the  Northward,  shall  have  wonderful 
great  use  of  our  sayde  English  clothes  after  they  shall 
come  once  to  knowe  the  commoditie  thereof." ' 

Sir  George  Peckham,  in  enumerating  the  benefits  to 
arise  to  the  whole  realm  of  England  from  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  beyond  the  Atlantic,  wrote  that  it  would 
be  especially  promotive  of  the  trades  o£  clothiers,  wool- 
men,  carders,  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  shearmen,  dyers, 
drapers,  cappers,  and  hatters,  and  he  predicted  that  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  towns  now  gone  to  ruin  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  export  of  raw  wool  to  continental 
Europe  would  be  revived  to  its  original  proportions.^ 
Ralph  Lane,  in  his  statement  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke  possessed, 
which  should  induce  the  English  to  colonize  it,  was  care- 

1  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  Ill,  p.  231. 

^  IMd.,  p.  216.  Tbe  saue  hope  was  enterCttined  by  the  aathor  of 
the  Nova  Britannia,  who  wrote  many  years  later,  "Cloth  will  always 
have  to  b«  brought  from  England.  .  .  .  When  the  cotonies  are  well 
grown  and  the  savages  are  broagbt  (o  civilization,  tbey  wlU  need  a 
great  abundance  of  cloth  and  this  buBlnBas  will  once  more  flouriab  in 
England." 
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fill  to  say  that  the  "  natives  were  very  desirouB  to  have 
clothes  but  of  coarse  cloth  rather  than  silke.  Coarse  can- 
vas they  also  like  well  of . "  ^  The  signi£cance  of  these  words 
lies  in  the  term  "  coarse  cloth,"  as  this  made  up  at  this 
time  the  great  bulk  of  English  woollen  manufactures,  the 
English  looms  not  being  yet  able  to  compete  with  those 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  production  of  the  finest  stuffs. 

The  future  importance  of  Vii^nia  as  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  woollen  goods  was  touched  upon  in  the  paper  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  namely:  "  Reasons 
for  raising  a  Fund  for  the  Support  of  a  Colony  at  Virginia. " 
The  author  of  that  able  and  practical  document  evidently 
thought  this  to  be  one  of  the  weightiest  considerations  in  fa- 
vor of  its  settlement.  "  It  is  publicly  knowne,"  he  remarked, 
"  that  traffique  with  our  neighbor  countries  begins  to  be  of 
sm&U  request,  the  game  seldom  answering  the  merchantes' 
adventure,  and  forraigne  states  either  are  already  or  at  this 
presente  are  preparing  to  inrich  themselves  with  woolle  and 
cloth  of  their  owne,  which  heertofore  they  borrowed  of  us, 
which  purpose  of  theirs  is  being  achieved  in  Fraunce,  and 
it  hath  been  already  in  Spayne  and  Italy;  therefore,  we 
must  of  necessity  foregoe  our  greater  showing  if  wee 
doe  not  wish  to  prepare  a  place  fit  for  the  vent  of  our 
wares."" 

Virginia,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  only  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  markets  England  at  tliis  time  was  losing 
in  continental  Europe,  but  it  was  to  create  new  markets 
in  which  a  vast  quantity  of  English  goods  was  to  he  dis- 
posed of  in  return  for  natoral  commodities.  The  antici- 
pations of  those  speculative  reasoners  who,  according  to 
David  Hume,  foretold  that  the  American  colonies,  after 
partially   draining   the   mother   country   of    inhabitants, 

>  H^luyt'B  Voj/agei,  vol.  Ill,  p.  311. 

»  Lansdowne  MSS.,  NeiU'a  Virginia  Vetutta,  pp.  29,  80, 
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would  shake  off  her  yoke  and  erect  an  independent  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  have  been  shown  to  be  correct  by  the 
isBue  of  subsequent  events.  But  England  gained  incal- 
culable advantages  from  the  erection  of  these  colonies. 
FrOm  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  in 
1607  until  the  present  day,  she  has,  in  spite  of  the  protec- 
tive system  of  the  United  States,  possessed  a  market  in 
this  country  which  has  added  in  the  course  of  that  long 
period  of  time  countless  millions  to  her  accumulated 
wealth. 

It  was  very  justly  anticipated  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  London  Company,  that  the  growth 
of  the  Colony  on  the  Powhatan  would  promote  the 
growth  of  British  shipping  by  swelling  the  volume  of 
ocean  freight.  The  more  prosperous  that  Colony  became, 
the  greater  would  be  the  demand  for  English  vessels  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  England  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products 
from  Virginia  to  England.  A  new  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  sailors  would  thus  be  created,  an  advantage  that 
would  be  felt  not  only  by  the  merdiant  marine  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  in  its  naval  defence  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  a  foreign  power.'  At  the  time  when  the  formation 
of  the  Virginia  Companies  was  under  consideration,  the 
complaint  was  publicly  urged  that  the  English  seamen 
were  daily  running  to  other  nations  "  for  wante  of  em- 
ployment and  cannot  be  restrained  by  anie  law  when 
necessatie  in-forseth  them  to  serve,  and  hire  of  a  stranger 
rather  than  serve  at  home."^  In  consequence  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  shipping,  the  merchants  were  dis- 
posing  of   their  large  vessels   and   retaining  only  their 

1  Nova  Britannia,  p.  17,  Force's  Historical  Tracti,  vol.  I. 
^  Reasons  for  the  Kaisiui;  of  a  Public  Fund,  etc.,  Brown's  Geaetis  of 
the  United  Statna,  p.  3B. 
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small.  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  of  that  age,^ 
Raleigh  pointed  out  that  the  Dutch  had  engrossed  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  Our 
own  ships,  said  he,  in  substance,  lie  still  and  decay,  or 
else  go  to  Newcastle  for  coals.  The.  English  send  into 
Holland  faardly  fifty  vessels  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
while  the  Hollanders  send  into  England  five  or  six 
hundred.  To  Elbing,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzick  and 
the  other  cities  in  the  East  countries,  the  English 
annually  dispatched  but  one  hundred  ships,  the  Dutch 
three  thousand ;  the  Dutch  annually  built  one  thousand 
vessels,  of  which  a  large  number  found  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  transporting  English  manufactured  goods  to  the 
various  peoples  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  there  should  have  existed 
among  the  English  people,  when  Raleigh  wrote  this  paper, 
a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  compete  with  the 
Dutch  even  in  the  English  carrying  trade,  when  the 
point  to  which  the  goods  were  to  be  transported  was 
a  foreign  country,^  but  when  the  place  of  destination  was 
an  English  plantation,  it  was  quite  natural  and  just,  and 
the  event  confirmed  the  view,  that  they  should  expect 
that  English  shipping  would  then  have  more  chance 
of  development,  because  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
English  government  to  control  the  carrying  trade  of  its 

1  Otneirationa  concerning  tbe  Trade  and  Commerce  of  England  with 
tbe  Dntch  and  other  Foreign  Naliona,  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 
toI.  U,  pp.  210-219. 

*  Tbe  supeTtority  of  the  Dutcb  in  all  maritime  afiairs  was  regarded  by 
manj  Englishmen  -with  a  feeling  of  shame  on  account  of  the  total  lack  of 
timber  In  Holland,  which  rendered  tbe  supremacy  of  its  people  in  mari- 
time commerce  all  the  more  remarkable.  "The  mere  mention  of  llie 
advantage  that  the;  have,"  exclaimed  the  author  of  Ifava  Britannia, 
"should  make  us  blush  and  bind  ue  (I'.e.  Englishmen)  not  to  remain 
inferiot." 
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own  Colony.  The  establishment  of  the  American  settle- 
ments was  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  English  people 
towards  a  successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  merchant 
marine.  That  the  English  authorities  should  have  shown 
so  much  opposition  to  the  commerce  that  sprang  up 
between  Virginia  and  Holland  at  an  early  period,  was 
precisely  what  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  Colony 
having  been  founded  to  be  a  market  where  English  wares 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  Virginian  commodities ;  if 
Dutch  bottoms  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  English,  in  transportation  to  and  from  Europe,  and 
if  Dutch  goods  were  to  be  permitted  to  exclude  English 
goods  from  Virginia,  and  Virginian  commodities  were 
to  be  sold  in  Dutch  markets  instead  of  in  English,  then 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  colonization  would  end 
in  failure.  It  was  principally  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  American  dependencies  that 
the  famous  Navigation  Acts  were  passed,  and  they  were 
eminently  successful,  bo  far  as  Virginia  was  involved, 
in  accomplishing  their  object.^ 

An  additional  reason  ui^d  ia  favor  of  forming  a 
company  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia  was,  that  the 
settlement  of  that  country  would  furnish  a  vent  for  the 
surplus  population  of  England.  Sir  George  Peckham, 
writing  about  1583  on  the  subject  of  Western  Plantations, 
had  anticipated  this  argument  in  his  declaration  that 
if  a  colony  were  established  by  the  English  in  America, 

'  ProfesBOr  Bi^tb,  Id  his  Bittory  of  Agriculture  and  Price*  in  Eng- 
land,  vol.  V,  p.  444,  expreBsea  doubt  aa  to  whether  the  NavigatioD  Acts 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  English  mercantUe  marine.  "  English  com- 
maice  and  English  shipping  grew,"  he  remarlcs,  "  bot  not  so  rapidly  as 
to  prove  these  Acta  could  be  credited  with  the  result."  ProFeBsot  Rogera 
was  on  uncompTomlsing  advocate  of  the  freest  tisde.  Cunningham  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  influence  of  the  Acta.  See  ffroictA  iff  EaglUh 
Induatry  and  Commerce,  pp.  112,  113. 
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employment  would  not  only  be  created  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  passed  their  time  in  idleness,  and  were 
burdensome  to  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  but 
also  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for 
women  who  had  no  honorable  means  of  support.  The 
men  might  he  eng^ed  In  working  mines  and  in  culti- 
vating the  fields,  and  the  women  in  gathering  cotton 
and  spinning  hemp.  The  attention  of  the  children  could 
be  directed  to  a  thousand  different  tasks.^  Christopher 
Carlile  expressed  similar  views.  The  people,  he  said, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  peace,  had  increased  so  much, 
that  a  large  number  were  brought  up  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents  without  any  instruction  as  to  how  to 
earn  a  livelihood  when  those  parents  died.  They  were 
often  driven  into  disordera  and  led  on  from  one  shameful 
end  to  another.  With  the  opportunities  of  a  new  country 
thrown  open  to  them,  not  only  was  it  probable  that  they 
would  refrain  from  falling  into  evil  courses,  but  also  that 
they  would  become  prosperous  and  rise  to  honor  and 
distinction.' 

In  the  light  of  the  present  dense  population  of  England, 
it  seems  remarkable  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in 
the  sixteenth  century  should  have  been  considered  too 
great  for  safety.  To  overcrowding  were  attributed  the 
terrible  plagues  that  created  so  much  havoc  in  that  age.' 
The  same  dangerous  condition  was  thought  to  exist  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  authors 
of  the    True  and  Sincere    Declaration,  issued  in  1609, 

1  Haklajt's  Vovagu,  vol.  m,  p.  219.  The  term  used  la  "gathering 
COttAn." 

*IBid,,TOl.  in,  p.  233. 

*  VirgjnlA  ConneU  and  Company  to  Lord  Mayor  ot  London,  Brown's 
GenesUofthe  UniUdStcUe»,-p.2b2.  The  eiprwsion  nsed  is  r  "Aswanne 
of  anneceasary  inmatea  as  a  contynual  cause  of  deatth  and  {amine  and 
the  very  originell  cause  of  all  the  plagues."  . 
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assert  that  there  was  an  immiDent  prospect  "that  the 
number  and  infiniteness  of  the  people  will  outgrow  the 
matter  whereon  they  worke  for  their  life  and  sustentation, 
and  shall  one  infest  and  become  a.  burthen  to  another." ' 
The  overflowing  population  was  compared  to  blood  that 
was  too  great  in  quantity  to  be  held  in  the  walls  of  the 
veine,^  or  to  swarms  of  young  bees  in  the  month  of  June.' 
The  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Peckham  and  Christopher 
CarlUe  with  reference  to  making  America  a  refuge  for 
the  unemployed  poor,  found  hearty  approval  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Virginian  enterprise.  Dale  expressed 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Company,  when  he  stated 
in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Winwood,  written  in  1616,  that 
Virginia  was  an  admirable  country  for  the  "  emptying  of 
the  full  body  "  of  England.*  The  Colony  did  not  realize 
the  hopes  of  its  founders  in  this  respect.  The  population 
of  England  continued  to  increase  without  any  substantial 
diminution   of   the   extreme    poverty   among    the    lower 

1  Brown's  OenetU  of  the  United  States,  p.  340.  The  author  of  Nova 
Britannia  wrote  :  "  Unless  we  take  meaaures  to  found  new  coloniea,  the 
earth  will  not  sufBce  to  sustain  the  overwhelming  number  of  human 
beings."  Kev.  William  Crashaw,  in  the  celebrated  sermon  which  he 
presetted  before  Lord  Delaware  and  the  Council  for  Vit^ia  in  London 
in  Februaiy,  1609  (O.  S.),  declared  that  the  colonizatiou  of  the  tenitorj 
along  the  Powhatan  would  "rectifie  and  reform"  man;  diaotders  in 
England,  which  "  in  this  mightie  and  populous  eUkte  are  scarce  possibly 
to  be  reformed  without  evacuation."  Brown's  Genesit  of  the  United 
Statet,  p.  368.  Velaeco,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  went  so  far 
in  1611  as  to  say  in  a  communication  to  his  sovereign,  that  the  principal 
reason  influencing  the  English  in  their  settlement  of  Virginia  was,  that 
the  Colony  "  would  give  an  outlet  to  bo  many  idle  and  wretched  people 
as  they  have  in  England,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  dangeis  that  may  be 
feared  from  them."  idiii.,  p.  456.  See  also  letter  of  Gondomar  to  Philip 
III,  J6£d.,p.  681. 

'  Copelaud's  Sermon,  Neill's  Englith  Colonieation  of  America,  p.  167. 

»  Virginia  Britannia,  Brown's  ffenwis  of  the  UnUtd  Slaiet,  p.  288. 

*  Brown's  Gene»i»  of  the  Unileit  Slates,  p.  783. 
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daesee,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic  there  was  a  land  which 
an  ever-expanding  number  of  English  emigrants,  who 
belonged  to  theee  classes,  were  seeking  each  year,  and 
where  they  were  finding  the  opportunities  for  improving 
their  condition  that  were  not  open  to  them  in  their  native 
country. 

The  colonization  of  Vii^inia  was  considered  by  some 
to  be  highly  advisable  because  it  would  raise  a  barrier  in 
the  West  against  the  Spanish  I'ower.^  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
gave  expression  to  this  view  when  he  declared  that  the 
plantation  on  the  Powhatan  would  put  a  bit  in  the  mouth 
of  the  ancient  enemy  of  England.^  The  strategic  advan- 
tages of  the  situation  were  recognized  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  and  their  failure  to  remove  the  Colony  is  only 
explicable  on  the  ground  that  they  anticipated  that  an 
expedition  to  destroy  it  would  either  be  unsuccessful,  or 
would  precipitate  a  contest  with  England.  In  attacking 
the  Huguenot  settlement  in  Florida,  they  were  perfectly 
aware  that  the  act  was  not  likely  to  arouse  a  lasting 
feeling  of  resentment  in  the  Catholic  French  government, 
as  the  colonists  were  Protestants  who  had  left  their  native 
country  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  belief.  The  massacre  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Fort  Caroline  in  1556,  did  not  equal  in  atrocity  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  Paris  many  years  later.  Religious  zeal  atoned  for  the 
terrible  crime  on  St.  John's   River.  ^     It   was,  however, 

'  "  A  Bnlwarke  of  detenoe,  in  a  place  of  advantage,  againat  a  Btranger 
enemy,"  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  Qenetis  of  the  United 
State*,  p.  340. 

*  Dale  to  Secretary  Winwood,  Brown's  Genetle  of  the  United  Statet, 
p.  783. 

*  "  Not  becanee  they  were  Frenchmen  but  because  they  were  Lutheiv 
ana,"  mw  the  exclamation  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  completion  of  the 
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not  easy  to  repeat  that  crime  on  the  hanks  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, as  the  settlers  there  helonged  to  a  Protestant 
nation,  whose  people  as  a  mass  would  have  retaliated 
upon  the  Spaniards  if  they  had  ventured  to  murder  the 
English  in  Virginia,  or  to  carry  them  off  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  pusillanimous  monarch  who  then  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  could  not  have  restrained  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  that  would  have  arisen  in  hia  suhjects.  The 
awe  with  which  the  Spanish  Power  had  for  so  many 
years  heen  regarded  by  the  English  people  had  steadily 
weakened,  until  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony,  the  fangs  of  the  lion  had  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  been 
hopelessly  impaired  if  not  drawn  altogether.  Zuniga, 
writing  to  Philip  III  from  London  in  April,  1609,  re- 
ported that  it  was  thought  in  England  that  Spain  had 
even  then  sunk  into  such  impoverishment  that  it  would 
be  unable  to  prevent  the  erection  of  fortifications  in  Vir- 
ginia.^ The  author  of  Nova  Britannia  proudly  declared 
that  "with  a  mere  handful  of  people  we  invaded  their 
best  and  strongest  fortified  places,  because  for  want  of 
men  they  were  so  poorly  defended  that  we  could  easily 
have  overrun  the  whole  country  and  reduced  them  to 
very  narrow  limits  a  long  time  ago  if  we  had  followed 
up  our  good  success.  But  now  that  we  have  passed  on 
without  driving  them  from  their  settlements,  and  God  in 
his  mercy  has  given  us  another  country  so  remote  from 
their  habitation,  what  reason  is  there  that  any  one  should 
he  offended  by  our  great  success  or  feel  envious,  or  if 
they  are  envious,  why  should  we  attach  any  weight  to  it, 
or  why  fear  to  enlarge  ourselves  ?  Where  is  our  ancient 
might  and  power  ?  Where  is  that  great  reputation  sleep- 
1  Spanish  ArchiTes,  Brown's  Qenfi*  of  (A«  UniUd  SlaU»,  pp.  26S- 
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ing  now  that  we  won  so  few  yeara  ago?  Let  not  the 
world  be  deceived,  we  are  the  same  now  we  were  then, 
and  they  would  soon  see  it  if  they  were  to  give  us  a  chance, 
since  with  the  blessing  of  God  we  are  more  powerful  now 
than  we  were  then,  those  parte  being  now  enclosed  and 
in  good  order  which  at  that  time  were  open.  Our  plant 
has  taken  root,  the  branches  are  green  and  very  desirous 
to  spread  out."* 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  English  race,  which  had  to 
be  reckoned  with  before  a  hand  was  raised  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  infant  settlement  on  the  Powhatan.  The  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  was  constantly  reporting  to 
his  government  the  rumors  afloat  as  to  expeditions  to  be 
sent  out  by  the  Spaniards  against  Virginia,  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  observation  that  "  for  their  doing  anything 
by  ye  way  of  hostilitie,  I  conceive  they  will  be  very  slowe 
to  give  England  (who  is  very  apte  to  lay  holde  on  any 
occasion)  so  juste  a  pretence  to  bee  doing  with  them."' 

>  NsT  Britain,  Brown's  Oenttit  of  the  United  Statei,  pp.  2S2-263. 
Seetheoriglnal.NoTO  Britannia,  pp.  7-8,  Force's  HUtoriad  IVac(»,  vol.  I. 

s  DIgby  to  Carletoa,  Juno  20,  1612,  Brown's  9eneti$  of  the  United 
States,  p.  681.  See  also  the  letter  addr«HBed  to  Salisbury  by  Cottington, 
who  was  the  EnglUb  ambaBBodor  at  Madrid  \a  1611.  Ibid.,  p.  172. 
Referring  to  a  rumored  expedition  against  Virginia  from  Harana,  he 
wrote,  "I  doe  give  it  Boe  little  credit  knowing  ye  poure  abylyty  of  this 
Sute  tbat  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  advertyse  it  onto  your  lordship." 
There  is  an  interesting  series  of  reports  in  tlte  British  Public  Record  Office, 
which  Digby  transmitted  to  London  from  time  to  time,  as  to  movements  of 
Uie  Spanish  government,  directed,  as  he  thought,  although  without  ground 
as  the  result  proved,  agi^nst  the  Colony  in  Vii^nla.  These  reports  show 
that  this  English  ambassador  was  constantly  apprehensive  of  attack. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Digby  was  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  mistaken  notion  prevtUling  in  that  age  as  to  the  vastness 
of  the  power  of  Spain,  an  opinion  which  lingered  long  after  that  power 
bad  really  paased  away.  Cottington,  although  clearly  aware  of  the  uneasy 
feeling  among  the  Spaniards,  does  not  seem  to  have  yielded  even  for  a 
It  to  the  fear  that  the  Colony  in  Virginia  was  in  danger  of  on  attack 
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This  opinion  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the  course  of 
events.  Although  the  successive  Spanish  ambassadors  in 
London  repeatedly  expressed  to  their  sovereign  their  firm 
conviction  ^  that  the  English  would  not  abandon  their 
colony  in  Virginia,  nevertheless,  the  opposition  of  that 
monarch  was  never  shown  beyond  an  occasional  remon- 
strance, nor  of  his  subjects  beyond  an  expression  of  ap- 
prehension on  account  of  the  national  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  only  expedition  dispatched  was  re- 
stricted to  one  reconnoitring  ship,  the  officers  in  command 
of  which  were  so  fearful  of  the  English  that  they  returned 
without  having  attempted  to  reach  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, i*  The  impotence  and  timidity  of  the  Spanish  nation 
were  most  strikingly  revealed  in  the  contemptible  strata- 
gem to  which  it  had  recourse  in  the  mission  of  Molina,  who, 
acting  under  instructions  from  his  government,  allowed 
himself  to  be  captured  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  order 
that  he  might  make  an  examination  of  the  condi.ion  of 
the  Colony."    Those  who  administered  its  ^airs  were 

b;  a  SpanLsb  force.  See  his  second  letter,  dated  April  23,  1811,  In  the 
Otrutii  of  the  United  Stalet,  p.  472. 

<  An  Instance  may  be  cited  in  the  letter  of  Zuniga,  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London,  written  to  Philip  III  in  1609,  now  on  file  in  the  Archives  of 
SimancBfi,  Department  of  Stale.  A  cop;  of  thia  letter  is  given  in  Brown's 
Genesis  o/  the  United  States,  pp.  243-247. 

3  This  expedition  was  directed  against  Bennuda.  "The  sajd  ship  is 
returned  without  having  donne  anything,  allcdging  that  thel  by  no  means 
could  flnde  the  Islande.  But  by  examination  yt  ia  probable  that  thel  were 
afrayd  to  come  neere  yt  bycause  of  the  Engtiahe."  IMgby  to  Carleton, 
under  dat«  of  May  22,  1613,  Madrid,  Brown's  QeneiU  of  the  United 
States. -p.  634. 

■  Report  of  the  Voyage  to  Virginia,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's 
6eneiis  of  the  United  States,  p.  511.  The  first  plan,  it  appears,  was  to 
send  out  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  an  English  nobleman  who  was  in  the  secret 
aervice  of  Spain,  "  under  the  pretext  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  that 
in  the  Canaries  or  in  Porto  Rico,  he  would  take  on  board  his  ship,  the 
person  whom  the  King  (of  Spain)  w^old  send  to  him  ae  a  man  who  was 
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confident  that  they  could  repel  an  attack  of  the  Spanish 
Power  even  if  that  Power  had  bad  the  boldness  to  make 
it.  "A  few  men  in  Virginia,"  they  declared  in  1609, 
"  may  dispute  the  possession  of  any  place,  wherein  they 
were  fortified,  where  the  enemy  is  so  much  a  atranger 
that  he  mast  discover  and  fight  at  once ;  upon  all  disad- 
vant^es  of  streigbts,  fords,  and  woods;  and  where  he 
can  never  march  with  horse  nor  with  ordnance  without 
them;  nor  can  abide  to  stay  many  months  when  aU  his 
relief  must  be  had  from  his  ships,  which  cannot  long 
supply  a  number  competent  to  besiege.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  block  us  up  by  planting  between  us  and  the 
sea,  the  rivers  being  so  broad  and  so  many  outlets  from 
them  into  the  Bay.  Besides  the  protection  and  privilege 
of  subjects  to  so  potent  a  King  whom  any  wise  estate 
will  be  wary  to  affront  or  provoke." ' 

Substitute  Kingdom  for  King  and  bow  jost  were  these 
last  words,  and  how  correct  historically  I  As  early  as 
1580,  the  English  government  had  frankly  announced  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  that  the  English  people  would  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  all  America, 
either  by  donation  from  the  Pope,  or  on  account  of  their 
having  touched  here  and  there  upon  those  coasts ;  that 
this  by  the  law  of  nations  could  not  hinder  other  princes 
from  freely  navigating  those  seas  and  transporting  col* 
onies  to  the  parts  the  Spaniards  did  not  inhabit ;  in 
other  words, "  that  prescription  without  possession  availed 

fleeing  (rom  Spain,  uidnould  carry  him  to  VirglnU  and  liutraot  him  aa  to 
the  moDth  of  the  river,  posU,  fortlficationa,  &c.,  which  thay  had,  and  that 
■oon  be  would  tetl  the  King  by  what  means  thoae  people  (i.e.  the  English) 
eonld  be  driven  out  wtthont  violence  in  arms."  Letter  of  Zunlga  to 
Fhlllp  in,  March,  1600,  Spaniah  Archives,  Brown's  Gmeti*  of  tht  Unittd 
Statt*.  p.  248. 

I  A  Tme  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown'a  Gentti*  of  the  ITntM 
Aotet,  p.  849. 
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nothing."  1  It  was  hardly  ptohable  that  tiie  Engluh 
government  would  recede  from  this  position  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada  and  the  attack  upon 
Cadiz,*  not  was  it  likely  that  tiie  SpEuiish  Power  could 
forget  those  events  when  it  came  to  consider  serioasly 
the  advisability  of  removing  the  Engli^  from  Virginia 
by  force,  a  policy  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  was  soon 
abandoned.  The  spy  and  the  time  server  took  the  place 
of  the  soldier  and  the  prompter  to  vigorous  action ; 
Molinas  and  Gondomars  were  substituted  for  men  like 
Menendez  and  Velasco,  but  the  difference  had  no  iniluence 
whatever  upon  the  fate  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  which 
continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  population,  forming  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  but  for  this  barrier  the  Spanish  settlements 
would  have  spread  as  far  to  the  north  on  this  coast  as 
they  gradually  did  on  the  Pacific.  Florida  would  have 
been  the  starting-point  in  the  east  as  Mexico  had  been  in 
the  west. 

Such  in  brief  detail  were  the  practical  reasons  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  London  Company.  If  we  omit 
from  consideration  the  early  delusions  as  to  the  existence 
of  gold  in  Vii^^a  in  large  quantities,  delusions  arising 
principally  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  had  been 

'  Beplj  of  the  En^bh  goTeonment  to  the  demand  at  the  Bpuilah  uo- 
basaador  that  the  treasure  brought  back  to  England  b;  Drake  in  Sept«m- 
ber,  1680,  ahonld  be  delivered  to  Spain. 

■  Bee  the  account  which  Dlgby  gives  in  a  letter  to  Carleton  from 
Madrid,  nndei  dat«  of  November,  1613,  of  hia  interrlew  with  the  Spanish 
Secretary  of  State,  who  claimed  that  "  TirgiuEa  and  the  lalandes  of  the 
Bermudas  were  of  the  Coaqoest  of  Castile";  "I  could  no  way  yield  onto 
him,"  wrote  Digby,  "  that  eyther  Virginia  or  ye  Bermudas  weie  parts  of 
the  Conqoest  of  Castile,  bat  Uiat  they  (Enf^ish)  tbemselves  were  the  flnrt 
I'oaaidente."    Brown's  9ent»is  of  the  VftiUd  SUOw,  p.  668. 
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fostered  by  the  eztraordinary  wealth  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent in  the  precious  metals,  these  reasons  were  worthy 
of  that  sober  and  enterprising  race  of  men  who  were  in 
the  course  of  the  following  two  hundred  and  eighty  years 
to  cover  the  surface  of  a  great  part  of  the  globe  with 
their  colonies,  and  in  doing  so,  to  justify  the  magnificent 
description  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  modem  orators.^ 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  Yirginian 
enterprise  to  say  that  it  was  essentially  a  practical  com- 
mercial undertaking,  without  any  ulterior  religious  motive 
beyond  that  which  has  influenced  the  English  in  all  of 
their  settlements  of  barbarous  countries.  It  was  a  relig- 
ious age,  and  Aerefore  the  expression  of  interest  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Indians  was  somewhat  more  fer- 
vent than  would  be  observed  under  similar  circumstances 
in  more  modern  times.  In  the  letters  patent  of  1606, 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  colonization  of  Virginia 
would  tend  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  tribes  "  who  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and  miser- 
able ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God ; "  and  in  the  instructions  for  the  govenunent  of  the 
Colony  which  accompanied  these  letters,  it  was  provided 
Uiat  the  inhabitants  should  use  "  all  good  means  to  draw 
the  savages  and  heathen  people  of  those  territories  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,"  The  2V««  artd  Sijieere 
Iteelarationy  published  in  1609,  stated  that  the  first  object 
of  the  Plantation  was  "to  preach  and  baptize  into  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  by  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pell»  to  recover  out  of  the  armes  of  the  Devill,  a  number 

1  "  A  power  which  has  dotted  over  tbe  snrfMe  of  the  whole  ^obe  with 
her  poMesdODa  and  military  poets,  whose  momiog  dram-beat,  following 
the  son  and  keeping  company  with  the  hoDia,  circles  the  earth  with  one 
contlnnons  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England."  Daniel 
Webstar,  Speech  Uay  Tth,  1S3T. 
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of  poore  and  miaerable  aoules  wrapt  up  onto  deat^  in 
almost  invincible  ignorance  ;  to  endeavor  t^e  fulfilling 
and  accomplishment  of  the  number  of  the  elect  which 
ahall  be  gathered  out  of  all  comers  of  the  earth  and  to 
add  our  myte  to  the  Treasury  of  Heaven."^  Probably 
no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  than  the  authors 
of  this  document  if  their  s^tement  as  to  the  first  purpose 
to  be  advanced  by  the  London  Company,  that  is  to  say, 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  had  been  accepted 
literally ;  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  the  objections 
which  would  have  been  raised  by  the  sober  merchants  who 
were  interested  in  the  enterprise  if  the  authorities  of  the 
Company  had  really  concentrated  their  greatest  energies 
upon  this  task.*  The  ZViw  and  Sincere  Declaration  was 
written  with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Vii^inia,  and  it  was  therefore  drawn  so  as  to 
appeal  with  special  strength  to  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
eminently  religious  spirit  in  which  the  great  venture  was 
undertaken.  The  absence  of  that  spirit  would  have  been 
uncharacteristic  of  the  English  people.  In  the  orders 
which  the  Council  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
voyagers  of  1606,  they  closed  their  sagacious  instructions 
vrith  the  earnest  invocation  that  the  colonists  should 
"  serve  and  fear  God,  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  for  every 

'  BrowD'B  ffenetis  of  the  United  Slaiea,  p.  339. 

*  Thla  does  not  aeoemaril;  imply  a  selSsb  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  interested  in  the  Virginian  enterprise.  In  1610  it  was  declared, 
"  tor  the  Nobilltie  and  Oeotrie,  there  is  scarce  any  of  them  expects  any- 
thing but  the  proeperitie  of  the  action.  And  there  are  some  merchanta 
and  others,  I  am  confidently  persuaded  doe  take  more  core  and  paines, 
nay  and  at  their  continuall  great  charge  than  they  conld  be  hired  to  for 
the  love  of  money  ;  bo  honestly  regarding  the  general  good  of  this  great 
worke,  they  would  hold  it  worse  than  sacrilege,  to  wrong  it  but  a  ridllinge 
or  extort  upon  the  Common  soldier  a  penny."  Worlct  of  Capl.  John 
Smah,  p.  &27. 
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plantation  which  oar  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  out."' 

In  form,  as  well  as  in  purpose,  the  Virginia  Company 
of  London  was  a  commercial  organization.  It  was  unlike 
the  majority  of  the  companies  of  London  employing  ship- 
ping, in  the  particular  that  it  had  colonization  in  view  in 
addition  to  trade  and  discovery.  The  two  companies 
resembling  it  in  tius  respect  were  the  Somers  Isles  and 
the  Newfovmdland.  The  Turkey  Compimy,  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  who  carried  on  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  company  operating  in 
the  Baltic,  were  strictly  commercial  in  their  character. 
The  Russia,  the  East  India,  and  the  Northwest  Passive 
imited  purposes  of  trade  with  discovery.  The  close  rela- 
tion which  all  these  corporations  bore  to  each  other  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  moving  spirits  in  all  were  the 
same  men.  The  connection  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  was 
especially  intimate,  the  two  having  one  hundred  members 
in  common,  and  for  some  years  they  were  under  the 
control  of  the  same  executive  head.  Sir  Thomas  Smyth 
being  the  Governor  of  the  East  India  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  London  Company,  two  positions  corresponding 
with  each  other.^  The  same  general  features  of  adminis- 
tration marked  the  Russia,  the  East  India,  and  the  London 
Companies.  The  Russia,  like  the  East  India,  was  man- 
aged by  a  chief  executive  officer  and  a  board  selected 
from  the  body  of  the  organization.  The  principal  officers 
in  the  Turkey  company  were  a  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, and  eighteen  assistants.     In  the  East   India,  the 

1  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  xxxrlL 

*  Por  a  namtnr  ol  yeais  tiie  RnssU,  Qreenluid,  East  India,  and 
London  (Tliginia)  Companies  held  their  meetings  at  the  residence  of 
Sir  TfaomsB  SmjUi  in  Fhiipot  Lane  in  London. 
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executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  GoTemor 
and  a  committee  of  twenty-four  persons  who  were  subject 
to  annual  election.  Like  the  Treasurer  and  Deputy 
Treasurer  of  the  London  Company,  the  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  East  India  were  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  voices  at  a  general  court.  A  majority  of 
these  companies  were  known  as  regulated  companies,  their 
members  not  engaging  in  trade  as  a  body,  but  by  indi- 
vidual BubBcription  in  each  separate  voyage,  according  to 
the  means  of  each  member  or  his  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  special  venture.'  The  London  Company  being 
established  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  was 
directly  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereign.  I  will  enter  more  fully  into  a  discussion  of  its 
powers  and  limitations  as  I  touch  upon  the  various  divi* 
sious  of  my  general  subject.  Before  taking  up  the  first 
branch,  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Colony,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  physical 
character  of  aboriginal  Virginia,  and  the  uses  that  the 
Indian  population  made  of  the  soil  and  its  products  with 
a  view  to  subsistence  and  comfort.  A  very  just  notion 
will  be  obtained  of  the  geniality  of  the  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  the  ground,  from  the  abundance  in  which  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  lived  before  they  were  disturbed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  English. 

1  AndenoD's  Sittorj)  of  Oommerct,  vol.  n,  p.  22&.  Clumiiigh&m's 
Qrotath  of  Englith  Industry  and  Commerce,  pp.  26^7.  "  When  com- 
puiies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  stock  but  ore  obliged  to  admit  any 
penon,  properly  qualified,  apon  paying  a  ceittdn  fine  and  agreeing  to 
BUbmit  to  tbe  regulations  of  the  Company,  each  member  trading  upon  bis 
own  Btook  and  at  bis  own  risk,  they  are  called  regulated  compaiiies." 
Adam  Smith,  voL  IV,  p.  110.  "  When  they  ti«de  npon  a  Joint  Stock, 
eaob  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or  loss  In  proportion  to  Mb 
share  in  thisMock,  Uiey  are  called  Joint  Stock  Companies."    Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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CHAPTER  n 

ABOBI8INAL  YIBSCTIA  —  ITS   PHYSIGAX  CHABACTES 

HiBTOET  in  the  Old  World  casts  no  real  light  upon  the 
period  when  the  European  landscapes  which  art  has  now 
done  so  much  to  adorn,  enrich,  and  diversify,  expanded  in 
unbroken  forests  inhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of  savages,  who 
spent  their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  earn  a  meagre  and 
precarious  subsistence  by  the  pursuits  of  the  chase.  There 
the  agricultural  labors  of  men  began  in  ^es  immemorial, 
and  the  face  of  the  earth  was  substantially  altered  long 
before  the  first  written  record  was  made.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  original  character  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  is 
doubtful  and  limited,  because  the  mind  and  hand  alike  of 
man  had  been  deeply  impressed  upon  it  when  the  faintest 
tradition  transmitted  to  us  arose.  Not  even  Graul,  Germany, 
and  Britain '  were  entirely  barbarous  regions  when  they 
were  first  visited  by  the  representatives  of  Roman  power 
and  civilization.  In  the  age  of  Tacitus,  a  century  later, 
Germany  was  still  covered  with  forests,  but  a  fixed  system 
of  tillage  had  been  generally  adopted  by  its  people  and 
steadily  pursued.  We  must  turn  to  the  plateaus  of 
Central  Africa  in  modem  times  for  a  counterpart  of  the 
scenes  observed  by  the  first  adventurers  who  penetrated 

1  Some  account  of  the  agrjcultoral  prodacUvenew  of  Bnglond  pre- 
vioOB  to  the  RomaD  occupation  will  be  found  in  Ti&lll'a  Sodat  England, 
toI.  I,  p.  S5.  For  the  coudltlon  of  Germany,  see  Stabbs'  ConatitiitfonaJ 
Htttoiy,  and  Green's  Hiitory  of  tht  Englith  PtopU. 

71 
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the  country  alon^  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America, 
but  even  this  counterpart  is  not  alt(^ether  exact.  Wher- 
ever the  African  explorer  has  gone,  he  has  generally  found 
wide  divisions  of  country  that  teem  with  population,  and 
which  have  been  changed  in  a  measure  by  the  rude  imple- 
ments of  a  primitive  agriculture.  Groups  of  huts  and 
fields  of  grain  have  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  a 
\atge  part  of  his  journey.'  Strangely  interesting  as  are 
the  streams  and  forests,  and  the  animals  of  the  lands  which 
he  has  discovered,  still  more  worthy  of  attention  have  been 
&e  countless  tribes  of  savage  men  who  dominate  every 
scene  and  overshadow  all  other  objects  in  importance. 
That  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  where  the  first  English 
Colony  was  established  was  also  inhabited,  but  the  popu- 
lation was  scant  and  dispersed  as  compared  with  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  Stanley,  Livingstone,  and  Speke.  The 
valley  of  the  Congo  is  a  chain  of  towns  and  villages ;  the 
valley  of  the  Powhatan  was  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  dif- 
ference being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  people  subsist 
almost  entirely  by  agriculture,  and  the  other  subsisted 
principally  by  the  chase.  It  is  true  that  the  Indians  had 
cleared  away  the  heavy  growth  of  woods  here  and  there 
for  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  vegetables,  but  the  open 
spaces,  which  were  contracted  in  area  as  compared  with 
the  great  body  of  the  country,  were  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  streams ;  the  surface  at  lai^  remained  in  t^e  con- 
dition that  had  distinguished  it  from  the  time  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  ocean.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more 
fitting  designation  than  that  which  Elizabeth  gave  to  it, 
for  it  was  essentially  a  virgin  land,  a  land  as  a  whole 
untouched  and  unused. 

*  Stankr  estimated  tbe  lise  (tf  tbe  popnlktion  Uring  In  Qw  nglon  of 
Um  Congo  Mid  its  tribatAries  tt  43,000,000.  4,4&8,000  Inhabited  12,000 
miles  of  Che  ihores  of  that  stream.     Confo  and  tht  Founding  of  iU  Ftm 
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It  requires  no  extraordinary  imagination  to  appreciate 
tlie  emotionfi  which  stined  the  breasts  of  the  voyagers 
as  they  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  sailed  up  the  wide 
stretches  of  the  Powhatan  in  the  spring  of  1607.  Those 
were  hours  that  offered  the  amplest  compensation  for  all 
the  hardships  which  they  had  endured.  They  had  just 
finished  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage  on  the  bosom 
of  unknown  seas.  In  the  bleakest  period  of  winter, 
under  leaden  skies  and  with  sombre  landscapes,  the 
country  which  they  bad  reached  would  have  been  de- 
lightful to  them,  but  clothed  in  the  verdure  of  the  Vir- 
ginian May,  when  the  greenness  of  the  foli^e  and  the 
tints  of  the  wild  flowers  have  their  deepest  and  softest 
coloring,  it  was  quite  natural  that  visions  of  an  earthy 
Paradise  should  have  arisen  before  their  eyes,  accustomed 
for  BO  long  a  time  to  the  heaving  plains  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  lofty  trees  on  the  banks,  representing  many  familifu: 
and  many  new  varieties,  the  noble  breadth  of  the  river, 
the  balmy  air  laden  with  the  odors  of  expanding  leaf  and 
blossom,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  which  produced 
such  striking  vividness  of  coloring,  the  bright  sunshine, 
the  strange  birds,  adorned  with  so  many  brilliant  hues, 
flying  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of  the  stream,  or 
moving  about  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  grew  near 
its  brink,  the  schools  of  flsb  that  were  constantly  breaking 
the  surface  of  the  river  into  patches  of  flashing  silver, 
the  painted  savages  staring  at  the  little  fleet  as  it  passed 
slowly  along,  all  united  to  create  a  novel  scene  touching 
the  sensibilities  of  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic  of  the 
adventurers.^     Nor  was  it  the  less  inspirii^  when  they 

Slate,  ToL  n,  pp.  360, 360, 367.  See  Chapter  XXXVU,  for  a  desoripUoD 
of  the  agricultnTBl  wealth  of  thu  region.  See  also  Jii  l>arkeU  Jftlea, 
vol.  I,  pp.  806-810. 

•  Percy's  DiKouru,  pp.  liTi.,  liviJL 
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recalled  that  thej  were  the  first  persona  of  their  race  to 
look  upon  that  beautifol  expanse  of  river  and  forest,  which, 
for  a  length  of  time  almost  incalculable,  had  existed  just 
as  they  saw  it  then.^ 

The  charming  impressions  as  to  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  writing  in  1613,  only  a  few  years  after 
the  first  colony  was  established  on  Jamestown  Island, 
declared  that  his  admiration  of  Virginia  increased  as  his 
opportunities  for  informing  himself  about  its  resources 
enlarged,  and  that  he  believed  that  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  all  the  best  parts  of  Europe  taken  t<^ther,  if  it  ware 
only  brought  under  cultivation  and  divided  among  indus- 
trious people.'  Percy  was  equally  emphatic  in  asserting 
that  if  the  promoters  of  the  Vii^cinian  enterprise  would 
only  extend  the  adventurers  a  hearty  support,  the  new 
country  would  be  as  profitable  to  England  in  time  as  the 
Indies  had  long  been  to  the  King  of  Spain.'  Whitaker 
describes  it  as  a  place  beautified  by  God  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  nature,  and  enriched  with  his  earthly  treasures.* 
"Heaven  and  Earth," ^  exclaimed  Captain  Smith,  "never 

'  The  explorationa  of  Ralph  Laoe  protwbly  did  not  extend  man;  milsB 
beyond  tbe  modem  Hampton  Road«.  It  should  be  remsmbered  that  OU) 
first  voyagera  Balled  aa  far  up  the  Powhatan  as  the  seat  of  the  Appomattox 
tribe,  periiaps  to  a  point  even  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  BiTer. 

*  New  Life  of  Virginia,  p.  12,  Force's  Bittortcal  TracU,  vol.  I.  An 
extnct  from  Dale's  letter  will  be  found  in  Brown's  GenetU  o/  the  United 
Stata,  p.  491.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  Dale  waa  still  more  em- 
phatic. "  I  protest  unto  you  by  the  faith  of  an  Iioneat  man,"  he  exclaims, 
"the  more  I  range  the  coontry,  the  more  I  admire  it.  I  hare  seen  the 
beet  oountrlea  of  Europe ;  I  protest  unto  you  before  the  living  Qod,  pat 
them  altogether,  this  country  will  be  equivalent  unto  them,  if  It  be  inhab- 
ited with  good  people."   Brown's  Genwit  oftht  Unittd  State*,  pp.  689, (MO. 

*  Percy's  ZHMonrst,  p.  txxl. 

*  Good  Newes  from  Tii^lnla,  Brown's  Otnui*  of  the  Unlttd  State*, 
p.  688.  *  Work*  of  C<^.  John  Smith,  p.  48. 
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agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation." 
WiUiama  apostrophized  it  as  Virginia  the  fortunate,  the 
incomparable,  the  garden  of  the  world  I  which,  although 
covered  with  a  natural  grove,  yet  was  of  an  aspect  so 
delightful  and  attractive,  that  the  most  melancholy  eye 
could  not  look  upon  it  *'  without  contentment,  nor  be  con- 
tented without  admiration."  "  For  exactness  of  tempera- 
ture, goodness  of  soil,  variety  of  staples,  and  capability  of 
receiving  whatever  else  is  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  Virginia,"  he  remarks,  "  gives  the  right  hand  of 
preeminence  to  no  province  under  heaven."*  "  Where 
nature  is  so  amiable  in  its  naked  kind,"  aaks  the  author 
of  Nova  Britatmia,  "what  may  we  not  expect  from  it 
in  Virginia  when  it  is  assisted  by  human  industry,  and 
when  both  art  and  nature  shall  join  to  give  the  best  con- 
tent to  men  and  all  other  creatures?"*  "I  have  trav- 
ailed," said  a  leading  member  of  the  London  Company, 
"  by  land  over  eighteen  several  kingdoms  and  yet  all  of 
them,  in  my  minde,  come  fan*  short  to  Virginia."' 

Such  in  part  was  the  testimony  as  to  the  general  beauty 
and  fertility  of  Virginia  in  its  original  condition.  What- 
ever exaggeration  may  have  entered  into  the  descriptions 
of  the  firat  adventurers,  or  the  persons  who  immediately 
followed  them,  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  a  desire  to 
gratify  the  love  of  the  wonderful,  which  prevailed  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  that  enterprising  age,  or  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Colony  by  encouraging  a  larger  immigra- 
tion of  Englishmen.  The  extent  of  tius  exaggeration  has 
been  a  subject  of  critical  discussion  with  a  number  of 
modem  writers,  who  have  been  predisposed  to  entertain 

1  Vi^nla  RicUj  V&laed,  pp.  11,  21,  »,  SI,  Fane's  BUtorleat 
Traef,  toL  m. 

*  Nova  BHtumia,  p.  12,  VonxTa  SUtorlad  TraeU,  toL  L 
■  NelU's  EnglM  ColonUatUm  of  America,  p.  166. 
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the  most  favorable  views  as  to  all  tilings  touching  Vir- 
ginia,' and  they  have  founded  their  adverse  opinion  oa 
the  geological  character  of  the  country  that  was  the  scene 
of  the  earliest  settlement.  It  is  well  known  that  Tide- 
water Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  land 
extending  along  the  edge  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and 
Bay,  which  is  of  Quaternary  origin,  belongs  to  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  and  is,  therefore,  composed  of  sands  and 
clays  only  comparatively  recently  deposited  by  the  retir- 
ing sea.  It  is  a  vast  body  of  alluvial  sediment,  the  beds 
of  minerals  still  uncompressed  into  rock,  and  the  remains 
of  oysters,  mussels,  and  other  marine  animals  lying  here 
and  Aere  in  separate  masses,  or  confused  with  the  other 
materials  of  the  soil.  The  entire  division  of  country  is 
in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  terraces  after  the  line  of 
shore  is  left  behind.  The  first  terrace  is  composed  of 
light-colored  sands  and  clays  of  a  fine  texture  underlaid 
by  marl;  this  is  the  character  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
the  Norfolk  Femnsula,  now  so  justiy  celebrated  for  their 
market  gardens,  both  soil  and  climate  being  adapted  to 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  the  most  excellent  quality, 
in  incalculable  abundance.  The  second  terrace  is  super- 
imposed upon  the  plane  of  the  first,  and  is  principally 
composed  of  beds  of  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  situated  not 
far  from  the  surface,  and  with  horizontal  beds  of  yellow 
and  blue  marl,  shells  and  conglomerate  fragments.  The 
third  terrace  consists  of  a  narrow  area  of  country,  which 
has  the  same  constituente  as  the  first  and  second  terraces. 
The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  Tidewater  Virginia  to-day 
has  the  lightness  and  thinness  that  have  always  been 
found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  geological  formation  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  same  lightness  and  thinness 
have  distinguished  it  from  the  hour  which  first  saw  it  rise 
'  Defmce  of  Virginia,  bj  Rey.  C,  W.  Dabney,  D.D.,  p.  884. 
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above  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Under  the  influeDce  of  a 
mild  climate  and  the  moisture  of  the  sea,  this  soil  is  pro- 
lific in  many  forms  of  vegetable  life,  but  soon  loses  its 
fertility.  In  the  present  Age,  there  are  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  Tidewater  Virginia  what  are  known  as  first 
and  second  alluvial  bottoms.  The  first  are  composed  of  a 
diversity  of  materials  deposited  by  the  rivers;  the  second, 
which  are  considered  to  be  more  valuable,  consist  of 
several  varieties  of  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  dark  red  or 
yellow  clay,  this  soil  being  stiffer  and  drier  than  that  of 
the  first  alluvial  bottoms,  and  occasionally  sandy.  The 
land  rises  from  these  second  alluvial  bottoms  in  the  char- 
acter of  extensive  slopes,  which,  when  exhausted  by  care- 
less cultivation,  are  inclined  to  wash,  the  washing  exposlt^ 
a  sterile  earth  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The 
ridges  succeeding  the  slopes  are  composed  of  a  stiff  and 
sandy  soil,  that  is  always  poor  in  quality.' 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  condition  of  the  soils 
of  Tidewater  Virginia  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
earliest  account  of  a  general  nature  which  we  have  of  its 
soils  in  the  seventeenth.  When  Beverley  wrote  his  well- 
known  history  of  the  Colony,  the  English  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  land  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and 
much  of  its  early  fertility  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
indifferent  system  of  tillage  prevailing  in  that  age ; 
substantially,  however,  the  face  of  the  country  must  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  was  orig- 
inally foimd.  According  to  Beverley,  the  soils  of  Vir- 
ginia were  capable  of  being  divided  under  three  heads 
from  the  different  characteristics  which  they  prwented.' 
First,  there  was  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moutijs  of 
the  principal  streams,  which  was  composed  of  a  moist  and 

>  Rogera'  Otology  of  Virginia. 

>  Beveder'i  Hi*l<iTy  of  Virginia,  pp.  86,  97. 
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fertile  mould  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  culture  of  rice,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  maize,  but  merging  here  and  there  into  a  soil, 
mixed  with  sand  and  subject  to  overflow,  that  was  only 
adapted  to  the  whortleberry,  crauberrj,  and  chinquapin. 
These  low  grounds  were  in  general  embowered  by  m^fnifi- 
cent  forests  of  pine,  poplar,  cypress,  and  sweet  gum,  and 
were  also  very  productive  of  such  evergreens  as  the  holly, 
cedar,  and  liveoak.  Then  there  was  the  soil  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  sections  of  the  rivers  and  throughout 
the  adjacent  country,  this  country  being  a  succession  of 
very  shallow  valleys,  with  small  hills  here  and  there;  in 
these  valleys,  as  well  aa  upon  the  bills,  the  soil  was  quite 
frequently  a  rich  black  mould,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  loose, 
light,  and  thin,  with  a  substratum  in  some  localities  of 
clay  and  marl,  and  in  others,  of  gravel  and  stone.  The 
elevations  separating  the  valleys  were  very  poor,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  light  sand,  or 
a  red  and  white  clay,  barely  concealed  by  a  thin  mould 
formed  by  the  decaying  leaves.  These  elevations  were 
generaUy  overgrown  with  chinquapin  bushes,  stunted  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  but  in  summer  patches  of  reedy  grass  were 
found  on  them  here  and  there.  Wherever  the  earth  was 
composed  of  a  deep  and  fertile  mould,  this  being  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  streams,  there  were  seen  walnut,  ash, 
beech,  and  oak  trees  of  a  remarkable  size.  Finally,  there 
was  the  soil  that  was  observed  in  the  country  in  which  the 
fountains  of  the  principal  rivers  were  situated.  Here  it 
differed  somewhat  in  the  degree  of  fertility.  In  some  locali- 
ties, there  were  wide  areas  of  rich  and  very  heavily  timbered 
land ;  there  were  in  others,  meadows  and  savannahs  cov- 
ered to  the  extent  of  many  hundred  acres  with  very  tall 
reeds  and  grasses ;  in  others  still,  there  were  bogs  and 
swamps,  in  which  the  trees  grew  to  a  phenomenal  height, 
and  so  thickly  together  that  their  branches  interlocked. 
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In  the  nanatiTes  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  early  exploration  of  Virginia, 
there  axe  found  here  and  tiiere  details  as  to  the  special 
character  of  its  soil  at  the  time  of  the  original  settlement. 
A  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  Toy^ers  of  160T,  informs 
us,  that  the  present  Cape  Henry,  at  which  point  the  first 
landing  was  made,  was  a  low  tract  of  sand,  but  ae  the 
Powhatan  was  followed  the  banks  rose  in  height,  and  the 
soil  became  indescribably  fertile.  He  reported  that  this 
soil  was  BO  aromatic  that  it  imparted  a  spicy  flavor  to  the 
roots  of  the  herbs,  plants,  and  trees  springing  from  it. 
In  appearance  it  was  a  dark  sandy  mould,  that  was  sweet 
to  the  taste  and  very  slimy  to  the  touch.  When  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  a  substratum  of  red 
clay  was  exposed  to  view  in  many  localities,  while  in 
others  a  substratum  of  marl,  gravel,  or  stone.  According 
to  the  same  writer,  fuller's  earth  and  a  terra  sigillata, 
similar  to  the  variety  found  in  Turkey,  cropped  out  in 
abundance.^ 

Smith,  who  enjoyed  still  larger  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing the  physical  character  of  the  new  country,  observed 
the  same  peculiarities  in  the  soil.*  The  narrow  point  of 
land  at  Cape  Henry,  which  the  writer  quoted  described 
as  a  low  sandy  tract,  reminded  Smith  in  its  drifted  sands 
of  the  downs*  of  England.  Describing  the  valley  of  the 
Powhatan,  he  declares  that  its  great  fertility  was  obvious 

1  DMcripdon  of  tbe  New  Disoovered  Coontiy,  BritiMh  State  Poftn, 
Colonial,  vol.  1, 16, 1 ;  Winder  Papen,  vol.  I,  p.  1,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

■  Worlea  of  Copt.  John  BmUh,  pp.  48,  49.  "The  higher  grouad," 
tenuoke  AlexMider  Wbitaker  la  his  Good  Neat*  from  Virginia,  "  ia  much 
like  onto  Oie  molde  of  France,  cUy  and  saod  being  proportionately  mixed 
tt^tber  at  tbe  top,  but  U  we  digge  any  depth  (as  we  have  done  for  oni 
Mcka),  we  llnde  it  to  bee  redde  cl^  foil  of  gliatening  apanglea." 
Brown'a  Q«nt*i*  of  the  United  State*,  p.  684. 

*Tbe  word  need  ia  "down,"  probably  in  tbeaanaeof  "done." 
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at  a  glance,  od  account  of  the  enormous  growth  of  trees 
coTering  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth  at  differ- 
ent places  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  bole  armonlac  and 
leninia,  and  on  every  hand  there  were  deposits  of  terra 
sigillata,  marl,  or  fuller's  earth.  In  general,  he  states 
that  the  soil  was  a  sandy  black  loam,  interspersed  at  in- 
tervals with  a  thick  slimy  clay,  and  beds  of  barren  earth 
and  stone.  In  his  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  autumn 
of  1608,  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  great  area 
of  fertile  land  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  Moyaon- 
icke  on  the  Chickahominy,  which,  upon  examination,  he 
found  to  be  composed  of  a  light  black  sandy  mould, 
while  the  cliffs  abutting  upon  the  river  were  masses  of 
red  and  white  clay.'  At  the  point  where  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nansemond  divided  itself  into  several 
branches,  he  discovered,  in  a  second  voyage,  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  most  productive  low  grounds,  constituting 
a  pleasant,  beautiful,  and  varied  prospect.  In  the  course 
of  his  journey  as  a  captive  from  Pyankatank  to  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Powhatan  at  Werowocomoco,  situated  on 
the  York,  he  passed  through  a  country  which  he  describes 
as  a  desert  in  the  sense  that  it  was  uninhabited,  but  in 
soil,  extremely  fertile,  with  tha  most  magnificent  trees 
covering  its  surface,  and  a  crystal  stream  winding  its 
way  through  every  valley.*  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Youghtomund,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Indian  Pa- 
munkey,  he  came  upon  very  sandy  ground,  while  the  valley 
of  the  other  confluent  was  distinguished  for  a  mixture 
of  white  sand  and  clay.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  finest 
specimens  of  terra  sigillata  which  the  country  afforded.' 
In  his  earliest  voyage  in  the  unknown  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  Smith  visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  bay, 
and  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the  territory  of 
»  fforJfcf  of  Copt.  John  Smirt,  p.  13.    «  Ibid.,  p.  18.    »  Jiid.,  p.  31, 
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Accomac  was  composed  of  a  fertile  claj.  The  western 
shores  were  tully  and  barren  in  many  places,  but  were 
everywhere  interspersed  with  narrow  valleys,  the  abun- 
dant growth  of  trees  in  which  indicated  a  productive  soil.' 

The  presence  of  mineral  substances  was  detected  wher- 
ever the  red  clay  which  underlay  the  mould,  both  on  the 
high  and  the  low  lands,  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
spade.*  In  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers  there  were  out- 
croppings  of  mineral  deposits.  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  in 
testifying  before  the  Company  in  London  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  Virginia,  affirmed  that  in  a  circuit  of  ten  miles 
of  Jamestown  the  ground  gave  innumerable  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  minerals,  and  that  iron  ore  was  univer- 
sally abundant.*  Iron  rocks  were  found  wherever  the 
hills  broke  abruptly  into  precipices.*  Shining  crystals 
brought  down  by  the  waters  were  discovered  on  every 
side.  Smith  declared  that  the  earth  in  some  places 
presented  the  aspect  of  having  been  gilded,  so  thickly 
was  it  overlaid  with  the  glistening  tinctures  worn  from 
the  rocks  by  the  rains  and  streams.' 

The  investigations  of  more  modern  times  have  shown 
that  both  gold  and  silver  really  exist  in  the  general  area 
of  country  so  eagerly  explored  by  the  first  colonists  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  precious  metals."     In  1849 

1  Works  o/Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  416. 

*  Good  Newes  from  Virginia,  Brown's  Oene»i»  of  (he  United  Statet, 
p.  6M. 

■  A  Tme  Declaration  of  Virginia,  p.  22,  Force's  BMortcal  Tracts, 
ToL  ni.  Salwequeut  ezaminaUon  has  sbown  tiiat  most  of  the  indications 
of  iron  ore  in  Eastern  Virginia  aie  merely  auperflciaL  Tttere  aie  some 
deposits  of  wiMt  is  known  as  bog  ore. 

*  Clayton's  Virj/inia,  p.  27,  Force's  HUtorical  Tract*,  vol.  in.  See 
also  Hartwell,  Chilton  and  Blair's  Pnaent  3tate  of  Virf/inUt,  IflQT,  g  1. 

■  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  49. 

*  Recollection  of  tbe  failnre  of  iLe  Delaware  expedition  did  not  repress 
all  further  eflort  to  discoTer  gold  and  sUrer  in  tbe  coonby  west  of  the 
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lead  and  silver  ores,  inteTmlzed,  were  brought  to  light  in 
Nelflon  County,  and  so  abundant  were  the  deposits  of  gold 
in  Fluvanna,  that  in  the  same  year,  a  mill  for  crushing  the 
ore  was  erected  in  that  county  by  Commodore  Stockton.^ 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  at  the  present  day,  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  fragments  of  gold,  which 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  streams  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
brought  to  the  stores  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  be 
exchai^ed  for  articles  of  various  kinds.'  In  Buckingham 
County,  lying  immediately  to  the  south,  on  the  further 
side  of  James  River,  gold  mines  have  been  systematically 
worked  for  several  generations,  and  at  a  sufficient  rate  of 
profit  to  compensate  the  owners  for  the  expense  which 
has  been  entailed. 

Copper  was  one  of  the  most  conunon  ornaments  of  the 
Indians  when  the  first  colonists  arrived,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  procured  by  trading  with  the  tribes  living  in 
the  northwest,  and  probably  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the 

Falls.  Harrey,  fn  a  letter  to  Secretary  Dorchester  (BriUth  State  P(g>ert, 
Colonial,  McDonald  Paper),  vol.  n,  p,  32,  Va.  State  Library),  dated 
April  15, 1630,  Bays :  "  1  Intend  about  September,  when  the  heate  La  over, 
to  travi^le  aboat  8  or  10  dayes  journey  above  Uie  falls  to  iafonne  inyBeU 
truly  whether  there  be  anie  such  dlTer  mine  as  is  or  hatlk  been  commonly 
reported  or  not."  In  the  autumn,  a  levy  of  one  hundred  and  ssTenty  men 
was  raised,  and  this  number  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Ci^itain 
Mathews,  to  make  the  search  which  the  Governor  had  oidered.  Bandolph 
MSS.,  vol.  m,  p.  215,  aUo  Neill's  Virffinia  Carolorum,  p.  80.  The  arrival 
of  winter  cut  the  expedition  short,  and  the  hunters  of  gold  and  silver 
returned  empty-handed.  Twenty  years  later.  Colonel  Hill  was  summoned 
before  the  Council  of  the  Colony  because,  without  obt^nlng  the  license 
required,  he  had  collected  fifty  men  to  accompany  him  on  an  expediUon  to 
the  lands  west  of  the  rails,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  finding  gold  and 
silver  in  those  parts.     Bandolph  MSB.,  vol.  lU,  p.  446. 

1  Va.  Hist.  BegisUr,  vol.  V,  No.  II,  p.  111.  See  Virginia  Magaxiw  of 
SUtory  and  Biography,  vol.  It,  p.  322,  toi  reference  to  a  silver  mine  in 
Chesterfield  County. 

*  Richmond  (Va.)  7Yni«t,  Oct.  14,  leSS. 
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Great  Lakes,  where,  in  more  modem  times,  many  oi  the 
riohest  deposits  of  this  metal  in  the  world  have  been 
diBCOTered.'  There  is  no  evidence  that  copper  was  mined 
in  aboriginal  Virginia  within  the  limits  of  the  modem 
State.  In  1608,  when  the  Potomac  was  first  explored, 
the  Toyi^rs  were  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  of 
antimony  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Quiyough,' 
a  tributary  of  that  beautiful  river,  and  when  visited,  it 
was  found  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Indians  and 
extensively  worked,  the  metal  being  washed  free  of  all 
dross  in  a  neighboring  stream,  and  sold  to  the  tribes 
throughout  Virginia  tor  personal  ornament.*  A  warrior 
who  had  recently  used  this  article  of  adornment  is  said  to 
have  resembled  a  blackamoor  sprinkled  with  silver,  and 
instances  of  this  effect  fell  under  the  observation  of  the 
adventurers  only  a  few  days  after  they  disembarked  at 
Cape  Henry,  apparently  confirming  their  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  precious  metals  in  the  new  coimtry,  so  ignorant 
were  they  of  the  true  nature  of  the  powder  which  they 
saw  glittering  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  around  them.* 
An  alum  spring  was  also  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Quiyough.' 

>  Copper  may  alio  have  boen  obtidned  from  the  toathweat.  Balpb  Lane 
reported  Qtat  there  waa  a  "  prorioce  up  tbe  Blver  Horatoc  (the  modem 
Roanoke  and  Its  tribntarj,  tbe  Dan)  which  hath  smarrelloustuid  strange 
miDerall  .  .  .  Wassador,  which  Is  copper  .  .  .  which  Is  rer^  aoft  and 
pale.  Of  this  metall,  the  Hangoaka  have  bo  great  atore  that  they  beautlfle 
their  boiuea  with  great  ptatea  of  tbe  same."  Haklni^'B  Vogaget,  vol.  IH, 
p.  316. 

*  The  modem  AcqnU. 

*  World  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  418.  The  alte  of  this  mine  bM  been 
rediscovered  in  recent  times. 

*  Percy'a  JXteourte,  p.  1x7. 

*  "I  likewise  found  a  kind  of  water  iaaolng  out  of  the  earth  which 
hath  a  tan  taste,  much  like  unto  Ailnm  Water ;  it  ia  good  and  wholesome, 
for  my  men  did  drinke  much  of  it  and  never  found  it  otherwise."    Letter 
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The  oarlj  colomste  were  ybtj  much  puzzled  by  finding 
in  Virginia  l&rge  blocks  resembling  English  miUetones, 
but  which  in  composition  were  neither  metal  nor  ordinary 
masses  of  rock.  These  blocks  were  enormous  conglomer- 
ates of  marine  shells,  but  aa  they  were  so  far  from  the 
shore,  their  origin  seemed  to  be  veiled  in  obscurity.' 
Here  and  there  were  observed  extensive  banks  of  scallops 
and  oyster-shells,  which  lay  unopened  and  as  thickly 
grouped  as  if  they  had  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of 
the  flooring  of  the  sea.'  Many  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Jamestown,  the  remains  of  unknown  animals  of  huge 
dimensions  were  brought  to  light  in  digging  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  these  were  the  bones  of  the  masto- 
don, or  some  huge  sea  monster,  which  had  been  depos- 
ited in  the  original  sediment,  and  probably  caused  even 
greater  wonder  and  speculation  among  the  colonists  than 
the  accumulation  of  shells  in  the  interior  of  the  country.^ 
of  Ai^oU  to  Nicbolas  Hawei,  June,  1613,  Puichas'  FOffritaafe,  toI.  IV, 
pp.  1764-1706.  In  1668  the  Secretu?  of  State  of  the  Colonj,  Nicholas 
Spencer,  Informed  Rev.  Jotm  ClaTton,  who  wu  then  on  a  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia, that  "there  waa  vitrioUck  or  alluminona  earth  on  the  banta  of 
Potomack."  Ctoyton'B  Virginia,  p.  27,  Force's  BUtorieal  TraeU, 
vol.  in. 

1  Clayton  waa  doubtful  as  to  whether  theee  conglomerates  were  petrified 
ahells  or  "natural  rock  shot  in  those  figures."  He  waa  disposed  to 
believe  they  were  Uie  latter,  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  13,  Force's  Hi*- 
torieal  TracU,  vol.  IIL  This  opinion  he  repeated  :  '•  I  do  not  apprehend 
why  it  may  not  be  as  teaaible  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  roclu  at  fiivt 
shot  into  those  fignies  aa  to  conceive  the  sea  to  have  amassed  such  a  vast 
number  of  oyster-ebells  one  upon  another  and  afterwards  subsiding  sboold 
leave  them  covered  with  such  moantalne  of  earth  under  which  they 
should  petrify."     tbid.,  p.  15. 

■  Siiachey's  Hiitotit  of  TravaUe  into  Virginia,  p.  32.  Sbachey 
recognized  the  true  cause  of  these  accumulations  of  shells.  "All  the 
lowland  of  South  and  North  Virginia,"  he  remarked,  "  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  naturally  gayned  out  of  the  sea." 

•  Neill's  Virginia  Carolonan,  p.  131.  See  also  Clayton's  Virginia, 
p.  IS,  Force's  Hi*torieal  TraeU,  vol.  m. 
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Almost  the  entire  face  of  Vir^nia  at  the  time  of 
the  first  exploration  was  concealed  by  primffival  forests. 
The  earliest  adventurers  exclaimed  in  terms  of  admiration 
and  astonishment  at  the  size  and  height  and  variety  of 
the  trees.  One  witness  expressed  the  opinion  of  all  of 
his  companions  when  he  said,  that  the  new  country  pre- 
sented to  view  the  finest  timber  that  the  world  afforded, 
and  that  this  timber  was  adapted  to  the  greatest  multi- 
plicity of  purposes,  whether  in  the  building  of  ships,  or 
the  erection  and  ornamentation  of  houses.*  Freedom 
from  undergrowth  was  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  original  woods  of  Virginia,  and  the  same  charac- 
teristic is  observed  to-day  in  a  modified  form  in  every 
forest  in  the  State,  growing  upon  land  which  has  never 
been  cleared.  In  the  beginning,  the  absence  of  under- 
growth was  partially  attributable  to  the  Indian  custom 
of  burning  the  leaves  with  a  view  to  capturing  whole 
herds  of  deer  by  surrounding  them  with  a  belt  of  fire, 
through  which  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  escape.  It 
was  by  similar  confiagrations  that  the  prairies  of  the 
West  were  denuded,  but  so  full  of  moisture  was  the 
atmosphere  of  Virginia  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  and  so  finely  adapted  to  certain  forms  of 
vegetable  life  was  its  soil,  that  the  annual  firings  of 
the  Indiana  did  not  make  any  impression  upon  its  vast 
forests  beyond  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  smaller 
trees.  If  the  testimony  of  a  warrior,  who  was  captured 
on  the  Rappahannock  by  Smith,  can  be  accepted  as 
sound,  these  firings  were  confined  to  the  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea  ;  when  he  was 
asked  as  to  who  inhabited  the  land  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, he   replied,  the    sun,  and  further   than  this  he 

1  DeBcrlption  of  the  New  Discovered  Country,  Britiiih  State  Papers, 
Cobmial,  ToL  1, 16, 1 ;  Winder  Fapen,  vol.  I,  p.  2,  Va.  State  Library. 
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declared  himself  ignorant  becan^  the  woods  had  not 
been  burnt.^  So  open  were  the  primseval  foreBte  in 
Tidewater  Virginia,  that  it  was  said,  with  obvious  exag- 
geration, that  a  person  was  easily  discoverable  in  them 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  trees  stood  so 
far  apart,  that  a  coach,  it  was  also  asserted,  could  have 
been  driven  through  the  thickest  groups  without  danger 
of  coming  in  contact  with  the  trunks  and  boughs,  and 
yet  so  deep  was  the  shade,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, that  it  furnished  the  amplest  protection  from  the 
rays  of  the  meridian  sun  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer." 
At  no  point  was  it  impossible  for  horse  and  foot  to  pass, 
however  dense  the  growth  of  timber.'  So  few  were  the 
thickets  in  the  woods,  indeed,  that  the  early  colonists 
found  no  obstruction  in  arranging  a  perfect  order  of 
battle  among  the  trees  in  repelling  t^e  assaults  of  the 
savages.*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indian 
village,  the  forests  had  been  so  depleted  that  a  horse 
could  be  ridden  at  full  speed  in  the  interval  between  the 
trunks  without  risk  of  touching  them>  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  recall  that  it  was  said  at  a  later  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Colony,  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  grey- 
hounds in  Virginia,  because  in  their  headlong  speed  tiiey 
dashed  their  brains  out  against  the  trees,  which,  in  their 
eager  pursuit,  they  had  failed  to  see,  but  these  were 

'  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  427. 

*  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  3.  Smitli,  irrltiiigin  1630,  eaiA  that  "in  Vlx- 
gini;),  nil  the  woods  for  many  an  hundTMl  mile  for  the  moot  part  grow 
sleight  like  unto  the  high  grove  or  toft  of  trees  upon  the  high  hill  by  the 
house  of  that  worthy  knight.  Sir  Humphny  Mildmay,  bo  remarkable  In 
Essex,  in  the  parish  of  Danbery  .  .  .  but  much  taller  and  greater  ; 
neither  grow  Otey  thicke  together  by  the  haUe,  and  much  good  grounde 
between  them  without  shrubs."    See  Worlu,  p.  MO. 

'  Strachey'a  Biitorie  of  Travaile  into  Vtrgiitia,  p.  128, 

*  Worlu  of  Capt.  John  SmUA,  p.  34. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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probably  dogs  imported  directly  from  EDgland,  where 
tbey  bad  been  accustomed  to  course  in  the  open  fields.* 
It  was  only  in  one  portion  of  the  new  country  that  much 
small  wood  seems  to  hare  been  found;  in  his  voy^e 
up  the  Chesapeake,  Smith  observed  in  all  the  little 
valleys  miming  back  from  the  Bay  on  the  western  shore, 
dense  copses,  but  in  passing  as  a  captive  through  Uie 
country  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  same 
line  of  shore,  he  was  impressed  with  the  fineness  of  the 
timber  which  he  saw  on  every  hand.' 

The  first  tree  seen  in  Virginia  by  the  voyagers  of  1607 
was  the  pine.  The  coast  at  Cape  Henry,  which  was  the 
first  to  rise  from  the  vast  plain  of  the  ocean  as  they 
approached  the  continent  from  the  open  sea,  was  over- 
grown with  the  same  variety  of  pine  observed  there 
to-day,  and  the  groups  of  these  trees  when  sighted 
doubtless  presented  the  same  appearance  of  looming 
directly  from  the  waves  on  the  furthest  bounds  of  the 
horizon.  Such  countless  numbers  of  them  grew  along 
the  whole  coast,  that  in  after  times  the  sailors  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  Virginia  were  in  the  habit  of 
asserting  that  they  could  detect  the  presence  of  land 
long  before  it  emerged  to  view,  by  the  odor  which  the 
pines  breathed  upon  the  winds  blowing  from  the  shore.' 
The  voyagers  of  1607  have  left  no  record  to  show  that 
they  were  greeted  as  they  sailed  towards  the  Capes  by 
this  invisible  precursor  of  the  beautiful  coimtry  which 
they  were  seeking,  although  in  the  noble  ode  which  the 
poet  Drayton  had  addressed  to  them  on  the  departure 
of  their  ships  from  London,  he  had  referred  to  the  deli- 
cious smell,  diffused  over  the  "  Sowing  seas  by  the  clear 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  38,  Forca's  HiMtorieal  Trocto,  toL  m. 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  18,  416. 

*  Clayton's  VirfinUi,  p.  6,  Foroe'a  SUWHal  Tnutt,  toL  HI. 
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wind,"  that  would  delight  their  senses  as  they  drew  near 
to  the  strand,  an  allusion  probably  suggested  to  him  by 
tbe  glowing  descriptions  brought  back  to  England  by 
the  adventurers  who  took  part  in  the  expeditions  to 
Roanoke  many  years  before,  or  it  may  have  come  to  him 
from  the  traditions  of  the  earliest  explorations  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  Clayton,  an  English  traveller  who 
visited  Viiginia  about  eighty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Jamestown,  was  disposed  to  attribute  tiie  statement 
of  die  sailors  to  that  extreme  love  of  the  marvellous, 
which  has  always  distinguished  those  following  a  sea- 
faring life,  but  as  he  justified  his  incredulity  by  his 
failure  to  detect  the  odor  himself  in  the  single  instance 
of  his  own  voyage  to  the  Colony,  his  conclusions  cannot 
be  properly  set  against  the  general  experience  of  a  host 
of  msriners  through  so  many  generations.' 

1  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  5,  Force's  Eittorical  TncU,  toI.  m.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  1&S4,  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlon,  as  they  approached 
the  coast  of  the  modern  North  Carolina,  but  before  It  had  been  sighted, 
detected  ' '  a  smel  bo  sweet  and  so  stiong  as  if  we  had  bene  in  the  midst 
of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  odoriferoua  flowers, 
by  which  tbey  were  aomued  that  the  land  could  not  be  farre  distant." 
Haklujt's  Voyages,  p.  SOI.  Strachey,  wcitlng  many  years  later,  has  re- 
coided  "that  before  we  come  in  sight  of  yt  (i.e.  Virginia)  thirty  leagues, 
we  smell  a  sweet  savour  as  is  usually  from  off  Cape  Vincent,  the  Sonth 
Cape  of  Bpayne,  If  the  wynd  come  from  the  Shoare."  BUlorie  of 
Travaile  into  Virginia.,  p.  43.  The  distance  to  which  these  odors  were 
wafted  oft  shore  is  possibly  explained  in  the  following  from  the  TOyages 
of  Captain  DoTries  {  Voyagta  from  Holland  to  Amtriea,  p.  81).  Writing 
in  16S0,  be  says:  "The  2nd  December,  threw  the  lead  In  14  fathoms 
sandy  bottom  and  smelt  the  land  (the  Delaware  or  New  Jersey  shore), 
which  gave  a  sweet  perfume  as  the  wind  came  from  the  northwest,  which 
blew  ofC  land  and  caused  these  sweet  odoura.  This  comes  from  the 
Indians  setting  fires  at  this  time  of  year  to  the  woods  and  thickets,  in 
order  to  bnnt,  and  the  land  Is  full  of  sweet  smelling  herbs  as  sassafras, 
which  has  a  sweet  smell.  When  the  wind  blows  ont  of  the  north  west, 
and  the  smoke  too  is  driven  to  sea,  It  b^^^ns  that  the  land  is  smelt 
before  It  Is  Mea." 
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In  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina there  were  f  omid,  upon  the  first  discovery,  enormous 
forests  of  pine  trees  extending  In  some  parts  over  a  circuit 
of  sixty  miles,^  but  in  the  territory  coincident  with  that 
of  modern  Virginia,  these  trees  were  only  very  numerous 
on  the  coast  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  lai^er  streams.  The  observations  of  sub- 
sequent times  have  shown  that  the  pine  is  principally  a 
tree  of  secondary  growth  in  this  division  of  the  State. 
That  as  a  rule  it  was  dispersed  at  the  period  of  the  earliest 
settlement  is  disclosed  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  communication 
from  the  authorities  in  Virginia  to  the  Company  in  London, 
written  in  1622,  the  statement  is  made  that  pitch  and  tar 
could  never  become  staple  commodities  of  the  Colony 
because  the  pines  were  so  scattered  that  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  bring  them  togetber.'  The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  discovered  by  the  earliest  settlers  were 
found  on  the  general  line  of  shore  lying  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  modem  Hampton  Roads.*    An  accurate  notion 

•VirginU  Richly  Taloed,  p.  25,  Forc«'a  Bittorieat  TVocti,  vol.  m. 
The  great  resoorcM  of  the  present  StAt«  of  North  Caralina  in  plteh  and 
tar  ware  ftntictpated  as  early  as  1631  (O.  S.)  by  George  Sandys,  the  treaa- 
nrer  ol  Virginia.  See  bia  letter  of  Huroh  8,  printed  in  Neill*B  Engltth 
ColoniMathn  0/ America,  p.  164. 

•Letter  of  the  QovemOT  and  Conncti  in  Virginia  to  the  Com- 
pany, Janaaiy,  1621  (0.  8.),  Nelll's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p. 
283. 

*  "  So  aetUng  Sayle  (that  Is,  from  Point  Comfort)  for  the  Southern 
Shore,  we  sayled  np  a  narrow  river  ap  the  country  of  Cbeaapeack.  .  .  . 
By  that  we  had  sayled  six  or  seaven  myles,  we  saw  ...  the  ehorea  over 
growne  with  the  greatest  pyne  and  flrre  trees  wee  ever  saw  In  the  Coun- 
try." Wort*  of  Oapt.  John  Smith,  p.  431.  Some  conception  of  the 
■UiklDg  character  of  the  pine  forests  that  Smith  saw  on  the  shorei  of  the 
modem  EllEabeth  River  may  be  olitained  from  the  noble  grove  of  these 
treee  which  now  flourishes  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Naval  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  forming  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  reservation.  It  la 
probable  that  the  grotmd  covered  by  this  grove  tiM  never  been  under 
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ia  obtained  as  to  the  length  and  girth  of  tiiese  Bpecimens, 
when  it  is  recaUed  that  the  ship  Starr,  which  was  sent  to 
Vii^^a  in  1612  to  transport  niast«  to  England,  and  which 
was  specially  arranged  for  that  purpose  in  tiie  way  of  its 
decks  and  scupper  holes,  was  unable  to  store  even  forty 
of  the  four-score  trunks  which  it  was  designed  to  carry, 
until  they  had  been  cut  short  with  an  axe.^ 

The  walnut  was  as  common  in  aboriginal  Virginia  as 
the  elm  in  England ;  it  was  stated  that  at  least  one-fourth 
of  its  forests  belonged  to  this  species  of  tree.^  Three 
varieties  were  present,  of  which  the  black  walnut  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  most  valuable,  because  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  It 
had  a  grain  of  remarkable  delicacy  that  took  a  polish  of 
extreme  fineness,  and  in  color  it  resembled  ebony,  and  was 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms.^  Still  more  numerous 
were  the  oaks,  which  constituted  the  noblest  form  of  veg- 
etable life  in  the  new  country.  So  lofty  and  erect  were 
many  of  these  trees  and  so  great  their  diameter,  that  their 
tnu^  afforded  plank  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  two  and 
a  half,  feet  square.*  There  were  several  varieties,  the  red, 
black,  white,  chestnut,  and  Spanish,  and  also  the  liveoak, 
which  dropped  its  acorns  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  There  was  one  characteristic  of  this  species  of  tree, 
often  observed  since,  t^at  made  it  at  times  an  object  of 
curious  interest  to  the  early  colonists ;  in  cutting  down 
onltrntion,  and  tbat  these  loflj  aad  stately  pinea  are  the  bcIodb  at  thoM 
npon  which  the  EnglisbiDUi  gaied  In  paMing  in  1608. 

'  Stntchey's  EiUorie  of  Tmvaite  into  Virginia,  p.  130. 

»  Virginia  Richly  Valned,  p.  16,  Force's  Btatoriail  TraeU,  toL  HI. 
Spelman's  lUlatton  of  Virginia,  p.  cvi.  At  this  time  the  hickory  waa 
al»D  known  as  the  walnut,  which  accounts  lor  the  abundance,  accoidlng 
to  the  early  writers,  of  walnut  trees  in  aboriginal  Viiglnla.  It  also  ex- 
plaiDS  the  munber  of  the  varieties. 

•  Stiachey'a  HitorU  of  TravaiU  itOo  Virginia,  p.  139. 

*  Worki  of  G<^.  /oAh  SmOh,  p.  G4, 
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an  oak  in  1607  on  the  ground  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
Jamestown  fort,  two  barricoea  of  red  liquor  gushed  from 
its  heart ;  when  tasted  it  was  found  to  resemble  vinegar, 
although  smacking  strongly  of  the  wood ;  and  a  similar 
phenomenon  was  noticed  a  few  days  later  in  ihe  further 
extension  of  the  clearii^.'  Cypresses  were  found  three 
fathoms  in  girth  about  the  roota  and  rising  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  and  without  a  branch  to  the  height  of  sixty 
or  eighty  feet.'  In  different  parts  of  Virginia  there  were 
beautiful  groves  of  mulberry.  So  numerous  were  they  in 
Arrahattock,  a  country  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Powhatan  and  to  the  east  of  the  Falls,  ihat  the  name  of 
Mulberry  Shade  was  given  to  one  spot  in  that  region.' 
The  ash  was  also  an  ordinary  tree  in  Virginia,  and  it  was 
soon  found  to  be  unusually  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  ashes ;  if  burnt  very  carefully,  the  ashes 
of  the  large  specimens  formed  in  hard  lumps  of  the  finest 
quality,  while  the  ashes  of  the  small  resolved  themselves 
into  a  foul  black  powder.*  The  ash  must  have  been 
growing  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Jamestown,  since  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  first  colo- 
nists was  spent  in  convertii^  it  into  soap  ashes  for  ship- 
ment to  England,  where  this  commodity  commanded  a 
profitable  return.  It  was  said  of  the  original  cedars  of 
Virginia  that  they  could  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of 

'  A  Relation  of  the  Diteowry  of  Our  Btver,  p.  liv. 

»  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  56. 

'  A  Belaigon  of  the  Diteovery  of  Our  River,  p.  ilviii.  Hunor,  !n  his 
True  Diieourge,  p.  22,  states  that  tbeis  was  "gieet  stora  of  mulbenies 
about  tbe  Bermuda  Cittle  and  Hundirds,"  while  at  Kecoughtan,  according 
to  Stiachey  (see  Hi^orie  of  TravaUe  into  Virginia,  p.  60),  there  "were 
man;  prettle  copsies  or  boekes  as  it  weere  "  of  the  same  traea.  The  Vir- 
ginian mulbeiry  wae  of  the  white  variety,  which  waa  espedally  adapted 
tA  the  nonilehnient  of  the  silk-worm.  See  A  Trae  DedantloD  cd  Tlr- 
ginla,  p.  22,  Force's  ffittorkal  Tractt,  vol.  nX 

*  World  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  60.  ,      , 
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Lebanon,  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  without  disad- 
vantage.' Like  the  pine,  the  cedar  found  its  most  con- 
genial soil  in  the  Bandy  tracts  of  the  coast.  In  modern 
times,  it  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  lower  Tide- 
water division  of  the  State,  overshadowing  the  public 
roads,  and  creating  patches  of  green  in  the  woods  in  the 
winter ;  originally,  it  was  probably  not  so  abundant,  but 
sufficiently  bo  to  enter  into  the  impression  that  was  left 
upon  the  eye  by  every  forest  scene. 

The  sassafras  was  as  frequently  obeerved  in  Virginia 
three  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day ;  bo  plentiful  was 
it  on  Jamestown  Island  and  in  the  country  adjacent,  that 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  colonista  waa  directed  to 
securing  it,  to  the  neglect  of  their  cornfields.^  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  associated  with  tobacco  as  one  of  the  two 
commodities  from  Virginia  offered  in  iai^  quantities  for 
sale  in  London ;  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  unless 
it  had  been  abundant,  for,  unlike  the  tobacco  plant,  it  was 
not  renewed  from  year  to  year.  A  tree  once  destroyed 
waa  destroyed  forever.  At  the  very  time  that  shipments 
of  the  roots  were  largest,  the  colonists  were  pent  up  by 
the  Indiana  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space.  The  con- 
stant apprehension  of  an  attack  prevented  them  from 
wandering  to  great  distances  in  search  of  sassafras,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  procured  under  circumstances 
so  adverse,  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  it  grew  quite 
thickly  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  since  that 
valley,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown,  differed  but 
little  from  the  remaining  portion  of  it.' 

>  Stntchey'a  Bittorie  of  TrauaUe  into  Virginia,  p.  128. 

*  Council  in  Tirgiiiia  to  Council  In  EnglAod,  June  22,  1607,  Biowd'b 
Otneiit  of  the  United  States,  p.  107. 

■  The  mesning  at  the  word  >'  Wjanoke,"  the  nune  given  by  Qie  In- 
dluiB  to  an  tnt,  of  oountry  on  the  noitbaide  of  the  PowhUan,  wae  "land 
of  MsufTM,"  from  which  It  is  to  be  Inferred  that  this  tree  grew  in  great 
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The  elm  was  f otmd  in  Virginia  when  tbe  country  was 
first  explored,  bat  was  probably  dispersed,  as  tbe  references 
to  it  are  few.  A  species  of  laurel  tree  delighted  in  the 
gravelly  mould  of  the  damp  woodland  dells,  and  blossomed 
several  months  without  intermission,  perfuming  the  sur- 
rounding forest  with  its  delicate  odor.  The  locust,  bear- 
ing a  flower  resembling  the  jesamine,  adorned  every  valley, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  it  tbe  tulip  poplar  grew,  show- 
ing the  same  proclivity  then  as  now  for  the  moistest  and 
most  fertile  bottoms  in  the  woods.'  There  was  a  species 
of  balsam  from  which  there  issued  a  pure  and  odoriferous 
gum.'  The  sugar  maple  was  not  discovered  in  Virginia 
until  the  settlements  had  been  greatly  extended;  a  com- 
pany of  rangers  scourii^,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
the  region  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Potomac  River,  whose 
Indian  inhabitants  had  been  threatening  serious  depreda- 
tions, accidentally  observed  a  tree  from  which  was  distilling 
a  juice  that  reminded  them  of  molasses,  both  in  sweetness 
and  thickness.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  report 
of  this  valuable  natural  product;  but  little  use  was  made 
of  it  at  the  time.' 

Chestnut  trees  were  as  numeiotis  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Powhatan  as  the  most  ordinary  species  of  oak, 
and  in  size  and  flavor  the  nuts  were  pronounced  to  be 
equal  to  the  nuts  of  the  same  trees  in  Spain,  France,  Qer- 
many,  and  Italy,  by  those  among  the  early  colonists  who 
had  visited  these  countries.*  The  chinquapin,  which  still 
abnnduice  tliere.  Tbe  saBsafraa  in  the  present  age  is  generally  ot  eecon- 
dar;  growth  In  the  valley  ol  the  Junea.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  tree, 
when  Vl^inia  was  flrat  exidored,  wae  found  in  the  thickest  array  In  the 
old  Indian  flsMs. 

'  Beverley's  BiMtory  of  Virginia,  p-  111. 

»  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  68. 

»  Bererley'B  Hittort  of  Virginia,  p.  108, 

*  Ralph  Hamor'a  TVue  Dttcovrte,  p.  23.  Work*  of  Ci^.  John  Smith, 
p.  60. 
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retaiuB  ita  original  Indian  name,  was  found  in  great  nuni' 
bers  in  the  thin  boU  on  the  barren  ridges,  in  which  it  grew 
to  the  height  of  an  ordinary  apple  tree.  The  fruit  of  this 
buflh  represented  a  variety  of  nut  unknown  to  the  early 
English  explorers.  There  was  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  hazel  nuts  in  the  swamps  and  hogs;  and  on  the  high- 
landa,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  rivers,  the 
email  hazel  trees  covered  acres  of  ground  in  single  patches.* 
The  only  variety  of  apple  tree  indigenous  to  Virginia 
was  the  crab;  large  numbers  of  this  tree  were  found,  dis- 
playing the  same  affluence  of  blossom  as  the  English  crab 
apple,  but  bearing  a  fruit  that  was  much  leas  sour.^  Three 
varieties  of  cherry  were  represented  among  the  fruits  of 
aboriginal  Virginia,  two  of  which  grew  upon  a  tree  as 
great  in  size  as  the  English  white  oak.  The  skins  of  both 
were  black.  The  third  was  known  among  the  later  colo- 
nists as  the  Indian  cherry,  and  was  the  product  of  a  tree 
hardly  exceeded  by  the  English  peach  tree  in  girth  and 
height,  and  showing  an  inclination  for  the  soil  of  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  narrow  bottoms  of  the 
smaller  streams.  This  variety  was  considered  to  be  of 
extraordinary  excellence  in  flavor;  when  ripe  it  was 
colored  a  dark  purple,  and  there  was  only  a  single  cherry 
to  the  stalk.'  There  were  two  varieties  of  plums,  resem- 
bling, both  in  size  and  taste,  the  English  damson.  Culti- 
vating and  pruning  were  subsequently  to  improve  both 
varieties  very  materially.  A  fruit  tree  that  aroused 
unusual  interest  in  the  first  adventurers  was  the  persim- 

1  These  last  detaUa  are  taken  from  Beverlej'a  ifistory,  TTitten  nearly 
a  centuTj  aftei  the  first  ezploiatlon  of  Virginia,  but  giving  as  f^tbftil  an 
accoout  ot  csrti^n  products  of  ths  soil  which  were  characteristic  of  its 
primiBTal  condition  as  if  It  had  heen  composed  an  hundred  years  eaiiiet. 
Bee  pp.  104,  105. 

■  Balph  HamoT's  True  Diaeoune,  p.  28. 

*  Bererley'a  Hiatory  of  Virginki,  p.  102. 
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XDon,  a  luune  reoeived  from  the  IndianB  which  it  has  never 
lost;  its  fmit  dung  to  the  branches  as  thickly  as  ropes  of 
(Hiions,  and  so  great  was  the  weight  of  the  cliisters  that 
the  limbs  frequently  broke  down  under  the  biirden.'  The 
persimmon  reminded  the  original  settlers  of  Virginia  of 
the  English  medley;  there  are  several  references  to  its 
extreme  sourness  in  its  unripe  condition,  a  fact  probably 
discovered  very  early  in  the  first  summer  after  the  foimda- 
tion  of  Jamestown,  for  the  persimmon  presente  a  more 
inviting  aspect  at  that  season  than  when  thoroughly 
ripened  by  the  frosts  of  autumn.  Smith  described  it  as  a 
fruit  which  puckered  up  the  mouth  if  eaten  imripe,'  but 
of  an  excellent  flavor  when  fuUy  matured.  In  later  colo- 
nial idmes,  it  was  used  for  brewing  beer,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  recently  made  to  convert  it  into  a  conmiodity 
similar  to  the  preserved  date. 

The  raspberry  was  represented  in  primeeval  Virginia 
only  by  the  black  variety,  that  grows  to-day  in  the  low- 
land brakes  in  as  much  profusion  as  it  did  tiaee  hundred 
years  ago;  bo  palatable  was  its  wild  flavor,  that  many  of 
the  early  colonists  preferred  it  to  the  ordinary  English 
red  raspberry,  but  its  superiority  has  not  been  generally 
admitted  in  later  times.'  There  were  three  varieties  of 
the  whortleberry,  growing  either  upon  sprigs  that  only 
rose  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  or  upon  bushes  spring- 
ing up  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil.  The  whortleberry  found  its  greatest 
nourishment  in  valleys  and  simken  lands.  The  cranberry 
flourished  to  the  moat  advantage  in  the  numerous  hogB 

>  BeTetler'i  HMorg  of  VirgiiAa,  p.  lOS. 

*  "If  It  tM  not' ripe,  it  will  dr&we  %  num'a  month  kwrie  with  mooh 
tonnent."     Work*  of  CapL  John  Smith,  p.  6T. 

*  Bererley'i  Stitory  of  VirginUi,  p.  104.  Fen;  mentioiu  that  the 
lagpberwj  was  one  of  the  beniea  which  he  obaerved  in  VirginUi.  See 
iMKOwree,  p.  Izlx;  Me  also  Work*  of  Copt.  John  dmOh,  p.  CS. 
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disooTered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  Btreams. 
Smith  remarks  upon  the  presence  of  the  gooseberry  in 
Vli^^ia,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  wild  Tarietj  so 
common  in  the  forests  of  the  State  to-day,^  but  there  is 
no  reference  in  any  of  the  early  records  to  the  blackberry 
or  the  dewberry,  although  the  latter  must  hare  been  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  deserted  Indian  fields  at  the  time  of 
the  firat  settlement,  and  the  blackberry  was,  probably, 
equally  as  common.  Nor  is  there  any  specific  reference 
to  the  pawpaw  apple,  a  fruit  as  rich  in  flavor  as  the  most 
cloying  fruits  of  the  tropics,  growing  upon  small  trees  that 
love  the  deep  shade  and  the  fertile  mould  of  the  darkest 
forest  bottoms.* 

In  whatever  direction  the  first  adventurers  made  their 
explorations,  they  observed  a  remarkable  abundance  of 
wild  grapes ;  the  vines,  at  the  point  where  they  issued 
from  the  ground,  were  frequently  as  large  as  the  thigh 
of  a  man,'  and  they  sprang  up  to  the  top  of  the  largest 
trees,  to  which  they  clung  for  support.  It  was  noticed 
at  an  early  period  that  only  the  vines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  habitations  and  along  the  edges  of  the  creeks, 
rivers,  and  swamps  bore  any  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
this  was  justly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in 
these  open  spaces  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  reach 
them.     There  were  four  varieties  of  grapes.*    First  there 

'  Beverley  expresses  the  opinion  thai  Smith,  Id  reteiring  to  the  Indian 
Bawoomeue  (see  Worlu,  p.  57)  as  s,  gooseberry,  had  tlie  cranbeirj  really 
in  mind  (Beverley's  Hixtory  of  Virginia,  p.  104).  There  is  some  reason 
Ui  donbt  the  concctDesa  ol  this  surmise,  as  the  wild  gooaebeiry,  which  Is 
found  in  great  abundance  In  Virginia  to-day,  difiets  but  little  in  a:pptK- 
ance,  although  considerably  in  taste,  from  the  domestic  vaiietj. 

*  It  seenu,  however,  to  have  been  found  in  the  country  north  of  the 
present  limits  of  Virginia.  See  Evelyn's  Nea  Albion,  p.  S7,  Force's 
HinorUal  Tractt,  vol  U. 

■  Percy's  DUeovm,  p.  Izvl. 

'  Beveriey's  BMory  of  Virginia^  p.  IW. 
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was  the  variety  foimcl  most  commonly  in  the  valleys  of 
the  streams  and  in  the  swamps  of  the  uplands  ;  the  fruit 
grew  in  small  bunches  and  differed  in  color,  being  white, 
black,  or  purple,  and  was  in  size  as  large  as  the  Dutch 
gooseberry.  This  was  probably  the  modem  sloe,  for  in 
addition  to  these  characteristics,  the  vine  clung  in  great 
masses  to  the  ground  or  overran  small  bushes  for  a  prop. 
The  fox  grape,  a  name  derived  from  its  musky  odor, 
represented  the  second  variety,  and,  like  the  first,  it 
showed  a  proclivity  for  swamps  and  banks  of  streams. 
It  was  as  large  as  the  English  bullace.  The  third  and 
fourth  varieties  were  small  in  size,  diverse  in  color,  and 
grew  on  vines  of  enormous  length  and  girth ;  they  began 
to  ripen  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  but  clung  to  the 
stem  long  after  the  first  snows  had  fallen. 

So  numerous  were  the  strawberries  in  season  that  one 
observer,  who  was  undoubtedly  speaking  with  ex^gera- 
tion,  declared  that  in  wandering  through  the  forests  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  direct  the  foot  without  dyeing  it 
in  the  blood  of  this  fruit.'  Another  relates  that  wherever 
the  English  on  their  first  arrival  penetrated  the  woods, 
they  came  upon  plats  of  ground  overgrown  with  these 
berries,  which  were  four  times  larger  and  much  more 
exquisitely  flavored  than  those  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  England.'  Among  the  first  plants  to  spring  up  in 
the  clearings  made  around  the  fort  at  Jamestown  by  the 
first  colonists,  was  the  strawberry,^  and  the  fruit  increased 
in  abundance  as  the  area  of  abandoned  fields  grew  wider.* 

1  Vliglula  Richly  Valued,  p.  11,  Force's  BistorUal  Truett,  vol.  m. 

*  Percy's  Dixowne,  pp.  Ixlli,  IxviL  Ralph  Hamoi  declares  that 
there  were  "  great  fields  asd  woods  abounding  with  Etrawberiies,  much 
fairer  and  more  aweeta  than  ours."     True  Dtscoune,  p.  22. 

*  Letter  of  Fianda  Perkins,  1008,  Brown's  Oenetii  of  (Ac  United 
Statu,  p.  176. 

*  "  Strawberries  are  so  plentiful  VaaA  my  few  peisDna  take  care  to 
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At  ^e  months  of  the  riverB  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  and  the  sea  and  in  all  the  inland  hogs  and 
swamps,  the  myrtle  bufih  was  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  from  it  at  a  later  period  was  manufactured  a  wax  of 
a  greeniah  tint,  which  upon  refinement  became  entirely 
transparent.  This  was  did  not  lose  its  hardness  in  the 
hottest  weather;  it  was  converted  into  candles  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike  among  the  colonists,  and 
so  pleasant  was  the  odor  of  the  snuff,  that  the  light  of 
these  caudles  was  frequently  extinguished  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  obtain  the  delicious  incense.*  In  the 
fertile  low  grounds  wild  hops  were  found,  and  also  many 
acres  of  onions  in  a  single  patch,  the  onions  attaining 
to  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  average  thumb. ^  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  muskmelons,  large  enough  to  fill  the 
space  of  several  quarts,  macocks  or  squashes,  gourds, 
maracocks  or  mayapples,  beans  and  pumpkins,  the  latter 
propagatii^  in  such  abundance  that  a  hundred  were 
frequently  observed  to  spring  from  one  seed.'  The 
potato  and  the  watermelon,  to  which  the  soil  of  the  State 
has  been  shown  to  he  so  well  adapted,  the  Hanover 
watermelon,  produced  in  a  county  lying  only  a  score  of 
miles  from  Jamestown,  being  now  one  of  the  most  famous 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  were  not  indigenous  to  Virginia,* 
but  were  introduced  with  the  peach  and  other  fruits  and 

traoBplftnt  them,  but  can  flnd  enongb  tn  fill  their  bMkets,  when  they  hsTe 
t,  mind.  In  the  deserted  old  fields. "    Bererlef 's  Bialory  of  Virf/inia,  p.  lOt. 
1  Bereriej'a  Biitory  of  Virginia,  p.  108. 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  6ft. 

*  Balph  Eamor's  True  BtMourse,  pp.  21,  22. 

*  C^jtidii  John  Davis  of  the  FennaylTania  Line,  who  passed  throngh 
HftnOTBT  County  during  the  Yorbtown  Campaign,  entered  In  his  diary  the 
following  note,  which  is  not  the  less  appreciative  because  Dngnunmatlcal : 
"  The  Country  abounds  in  the  Beat  Water  MiUons  I  ever  see."  Virginta 
Magazine  of  Sittom  and  Biography,  vol,  I,  p.  8. 
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T^etables  from  forei^  countries,  the  potato  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  watermelon  from  Europe. 

Far  more  notable  plants  than  those  named  were 
tobacco  and  maize,  which  were  destined  to  exercise  such 
a  controlling  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony 
and  Commonwealth.  In  addition  to  maize,  there  was 
the  grain  known  in  the  Indian  tongue  as  mattoum ;  it 
bore  a  resemblance  to  rye  and  was  probably  the  species 
of  wild  oats  still  bo  common  in  all  the  rivers  of  Tidewater 
Virginia.^  The  water  flag  was  remarkable  for  its  long 
and  fine  skin,  which  could  be  stripped  from  it  when  the 
plant  had  been  boiled,  and  was  found  to  be  excellent 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  linen.'  The 
sumac  leaf  and  the  puccoon  and  snake  roots  were  but  a 
few  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  new  country  that 
were  oseful  for  dyeii^  and  medicinal  purposes.  A  rarer 
and  more  interesting  plant  was  the  famous  Jamestown 
weed,  resembling,  it  was  thought,  the  thorny  apple  of 
Peru  and  possessing  some  remarkable  qualities.  It  is 
related  that  a  nomber  of  the  English  soldiers  sent  over 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  1676  partook  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  salad,  and  that  it  converted  them  into 
idiots,  who  amused  themselves  with  blowing  feathers 
into  the  air,  or  sat  and  made  months  at  each  other,  remain- 
ing in  this  condition  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  when 
they  finally  recovered  their  reason  they  were  unaware 
of  the  insane  tricks  which  tiiey  had  been  playing."  The 
woods  were  found  to  contain  numerous  varieties  of 
parsley  and  sorrel,  as  hanuless  when  eaten  as  the  James- 

'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  68.  ,.    y^r~j  ^  --:, 

*  Virgliiia  Ricbly  Valued,  p.  26,  Force's  Hittorkdt  Traet^n\ta.^  '  -'//^r 

*  Benxisj'a  BMoT]/ of  Virginia,  p.  UO.    This  stoiy,  ^(e^iB,jrt^^^s^   * 
told  by  Beverley,  sounds  Tery  improbable.    Either  xta/Wf^rMf^nA  twa^ 
or  the  Kldleni  were  dlflsembling. 
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town  weed  was  dangerous.'  EztensiTe  fields  of  wild 
flax  were  also  discovered.*  Veiy  naturally,  there  was 
only  a  small  area  of  soil  in  grass  in  aboriginal  Virginia 
as  compared  with  the  vast  surface  overgrown  with 
forests.  Smith  asserted  that  the  dropping  of  leaves 
turned  the  grass  into  weeds,  and  its  scarcity  was  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  the  narrowness  of  the  open 
ground.  In  the  marahea  there  were  several  varieties 
capable  of  being  converted  into  hay,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  they  furnished  food  for  the  cattle;  these  grasses 
appear  to  have  been  especially  abundant  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  at  the  time  Smith  made  his  first  voyage  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake.'  Weeds  sprang  up  very 
thickly  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and  on  several 
occasions  in  1^  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  Colony 
the  Indians  are  stated  to  have  used  this  cover  as  a  place 
of  ambush. 

There  are  few  references  in  the  early  narratives  to  the 
flowers  discovered  in  Virginia.  The  forest,  we  are  in- 
formed in  general  terms,  was  adorned  with  their  colors, 
representing  many  shades.  Percy  declares  that  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown  overflowed  to  such 
a  degree  with  flowers  that  it  presented  the  aspect  of  an 
English  garden  in  spring,*  and  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
country  wherever  the  adventurers  extended  their  explora- 
tions. Indeed,  there  are  few  scenes  possessing  a  rarer 
beauty  than  the  Virginian  forest  at  the  season  of  the  year 
witnessing  the  arrival  of  the  English  voya^rs  in  the  Pow- 
hatan, and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  admiration  which  the 
blossoming  trees  and  shrubs  excited  in  the  susceptible 

>  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  CS. 

*  The  most  ootable  nere  obaerved  at  E«ooo{iiUii. 

*  Workt  0/  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  114. 

*  Percy's  Dtteourit,  p.  liyll. 
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minds  of  the  more  cnltiTated  and  refined  members  of  the 
band.  The  dogwood  was  then  in  bloom  and  in  itself  was 
sufficient  to  decorate  the  long  aisles  of  the  prinueTal 
woods ;  there  were  a  thousand  other  wild  flowers  to 
mingle  their  varied  hues  with  the  deep  verdure  of  the 
trees,  but  of  these  flowers,  the  violet  and  the  rose  were 
among  the  few  mentioned  by  name  in  the  early  narratives, 
although  there  most  have  been  many  species  familiar  to 
English  eyes.*  The  briar,  honeysuckle,  and  alder  were 
doubtless  as  numerous  then  as  they  are  now,  as  well  as 
other  varieties  equally  well  known  in  the  present  age. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  prinueval 
forests  of  Virginia  was  the  number  of  brooks  flowing 
through  them.  Immediately  upon  the  first  luiding  at 
Cape  Henry  this  characteristic  was  observed,  the  charm 
of  the  clear  and  copious  streams  in  that  vicinity,  which 
found  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  sea,  being  de- 
scribed as  ravishing,  the  delight  they  excited  in  the 
adventurers  being  all  the  keener  because  a  long  voyi^ 
had  just  been  brought  to  a  close.'  In  that  ^e  the  drink- 
ing water  of  ships  was  a  very  freqnent  cause  of  pestilence 
among  the  passengers,  owing  to  the  inferior  contrivances 
for  keeping  it  wholesome.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
recall  that  the  spot  where  the  excellence  of  Virginian 
water  was  first  recognized  by  English-speaking  people 
was  near  to  the  famous  Drummond  Lake  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  which  for  so  long  a  period  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  among  mariners  on  account  of  the  length  of 

>  The  violet  suggested  U>  the  minds  of  the  practical  colonlata  only 
thonghta  of  "  broUufl  wd  asUets."  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  fiS. 
Glover  gtrea  the  nameB  of  a  number  of  plants  wUch  he  obserred  in 
Vicginla  In  the  eoune  of  his  visit  to  the  Colony  tomrds  the  end  of 
the  serenteenth  centnir.  See  FhUo.  Trant.  Boy'.  Soc,  16T6-lfiT8, 
vols.  XI-XU,  p.  629.    See  also  Clayton's  Flom  Virffinianiea. 

*  Percy's  Diteourte,  p.  IxL 
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time  the  parity  of  its  water  was  preserved  when  carried 
to  sea  in  casks.  This  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  slight  tincture  of  juniper  distinguishing  it, 
but  no  part  of  the  world  furnishes  a  finer  natiiral  fluid  for 
drinking  purposes  than  the  whole  of  this  general  division 
of  country.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  all  vessels  leav- 
ii^  the  Powhatan  on  their  outward  voyf^e  took  in  their 
supply  of  water  at  Newport  News,  where  a  very  bold 
spring  was  situated.^ 

Wherever  Virginia  was  e^lored  by  the  eiu'ly  colonists, 
the  same  beautiful  and  copious  streams  were  observed. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  a  crystal  brook  in  every  valley 
and  that  the  number  of  watercourses  was  so  great  that 
one  was  reminded  of  the  veins  in  the  human  body.' 
Spelman,  who,  as  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  spent  a 
great  many  years  of  his  life  wandering  throughout  the 
whole  area  of  country  lying  between  the  Powhatan  and 
the  Potomac,  described  it  as  being  interspersed  with  a 
vaat  number  of  brooks,  creeks,  small  and  large  rivers.' 
The  head  of  water  in  the  Virginian  springs  was  coneid- 
ered  to  have  been  more  eager  than  in  the  English,  and  in 
some  places  a  stream  burst  from  the  ground  with  so  much 
force  and  in  such  volume  that  in  after  times  it  was  able, 
without  any  addition,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  grist  mill 
erected   only   a   short   distance   from   the   source.*    The 

1  •>  Tbe  IM  of  March  (1033)  we  Balled  up  the  rlrer  (Juuea).  When 
ve  came  to  Newport  SnQw  (News),  we  landed  and  took  In  Water.  A 
fins  spring  lies  inside  the  shore  at  the  river  oonvenient  lor  teUiig  water 
from.  All  tbe  ships  come  here  to  take  In  water  on  their  way  Home." 
DeTriea'  Votaget  flron  Holland  lo  America,  p.  i9.  Again,  "  The  209,  we 
proceeded  to  KIcketan  and  anchored  at  eTening  before  the  point  of  New- 
port SdUw  (Newi),  where  we  took  in  Water,"  p.  63. 

*  Work*  of  Cigtt.  John  Bmith,  pp.  18,  M;  Nova  Britannia,  p.  11, 
Force's  HittDrieal  Traeta,  vol.  L 

■  Spelman's  Btlaiion  of  Virginia,  p.  cri. 

*  BeTerley'B  Bittory  of  Virgtaia,  p.  M.    ClayUm  MMea,  "  There's  a 
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Tater  of  tbese  nstural  fountains  was  thought  to  require  a 
larger  amount  of  malt  in  the  production  of  beer  than  the 
water  of  English  springs,  and  in  its  use,  soap  did  not 
lather  so  quickly  or  so  freely.'  The  branches  from  the 
springs  ran  down  to  the  creeks,  which  were  mere  arms  of 
the  greater  streams.  So  numerous  were  the  creeks,  and 
so  enormous  the  volume  of  water  which  they  delivered, 
that  the  rivers  receiving  them  continued  fresh  fifty,  sixty, 
and  sometimes  an  hundred  miles  below  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide,  and  not  infrequently  within  thirty  and  forty 
miles  of  the  Bay  iteeU,  although  so  wide  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Chesapeake  that  the  great  inundations  in 
the  upper  streams  made  no  apparent  impression  in  increas- 
ing the  mass  of  their  waters." 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  possessing  in  so 
limited  a  space  such  magnificent  rivers  as  the  Potomac, 
Rappahannock,  York,  and  James.  Indeed,  in  their  lower 
sections  they  are  estuaries  rather  than  rivera.  At  some 
points  the  York  and  James  are  only  five  miles  apart, 
while  the  distance  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Poto- 
mac in  several  places  does  not  exceed  eight  miles.  Ob- 
serving the  vast  floods  of  these  broad  streams,  many 
persons  among  the  early  colonists  were  disposed  to  think 
that  the  day  would  arrive  when  Virginia  would  be  the 

spring  in  the  Isle  of  Wlgitt  or  NanzaoioDd  Coqh^  vents  the  gM&twt 
Source  of  water  I  ever  saw  except  Holy  Well  In  Wal«e."  Cla;toa's 
Virffinia,  p.  12,  Fom«'b  HUtorical  TratM,  Tol.  lU.  Clftfton  also 
infonna  lu  that  when  he  rislted  the  Colon;  (about  1088)  there  me  tkt 
Lady  Berkele7'B  (Green  Spring)  "  a,  spring  so  very  cold  that  'twas  danger- 
ous drinUng  thereof  in  Summer  time,  it  having  proved  of  fatal  Conse- 
qnence  to  seTeral,"  p.  18, 

'  ClftTton's  Vbyinia,  p.  12,  Force's  Bi$ioTical  TVoctf,  vol.  m.  "  Few 
of  the  waters  In  TirginUt "  Clajton  records,  "  bat  participate  of  a  petrify- 
ing qnallty.  ...  I  have  found  many  sUcks  with  erostr  congelations 
loond  them  in  die  Bains  of  Springs,"  p.  13. 

*  Beverley's  Aftlory  i>f  Virginia,  p.  04. 
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Netherlands  of  America. ^  This  wealth  of  navigable  rivers 
was  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  country.  At  every  half  mile  of  their  course,  there 
were  safe  roads  for  great  fleets,  allowing  masters  of  ships 
to  sail  wherever  it  was  most  ^reeable  to  the  convenience 
of  the  planters,  who  were  thus  furnished  at  their  very 
doors  with  highways  leading  directly  to  England  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Not  only  were  the  main  streams, 
the  York,  Powhatan,  Potomac,  and  Rappahannock,  full  of 
safe  and  spacious  harbors,  but  the  streams  of  secondary 
importance,  the  Kansemond,  Chickahominy,  Pocoson, 
Pamunkey,  Mattapony,  Corotoman,  Wicocomico,  and 
Pyanketank  were  deep  enough  in  their  lower  stretches 
to  afford  the  amplest  room  for  very  large  merchantmen.' 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  most  of  the  rivers  were  dis- 
tinguished at  their  mouths  for  the  narrowness  of  their 
channels.  When  the  first  colonists  attempted,  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  to  make  their  way  into  the  present 
Hampton  Roads,  the  soundings  disclosed  such  shallow 
water,  the  depth  not  exceeding  a  fathom  and  a  half,*  that 
they  despaired  of  a  further  advance  until  a  small  party 
embarking  in  a  boat  and  rowing  over  to  the  northern 
side,  found  inunediately  by  the  shore  an  entrance  meas- 
uring as  much  as  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  fathoms  in 
depth.  So  relieved  were  the  whole  company  by  this 
discovery  that  the  adjacent  land  was  given  the  name 
of  Point  Comfort,  which  it  has  borne  to  this  day.*    The 

>  Clayton's  Virffinia,  p- 11,  Force's  Hittorieal  TraeU,  vol.  Ill 

•  Bereriey'B  SiHory  of  Virginia,  p.  93, 

■  Report  of  tbe  Vc^age  to  Virginia  in  behalf  of  Don  Diego  de  Molina, 
1611,Spanieb  ArcUves,  Brown's  Oene«i(  o/ 1A«  UniUd  Slatet,  p.  519. 

<  Percy's  Discoune,  p.  txlil.  Tlis  statement  as  to  depth  ia  conOrmed  in 
the  Report  of  Molina,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Qenssia  of  cAe  UntttA 
Slatet,  p.  619.  The  originnl  depth  of  the  harbor,  advancing  up  the 
Roads,  Is  said  by  Holina  to  have  been  from  eight  to  five  fathoms.    He 
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channel  here  was  narrow  enough  to  be  defended  by  so 
small  and  short-ranged  a  piece  of  ordnance  as  the  sacre. 
The  strategic  advantages  of  the  general  locality  were 
early  recognized.  Fort  Algernon  has  been  replaced  in 
modem  times  by  Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  likely  to  be 
maintiuned  indefinitely  unless  there  is  a  greater  revolution 
in  the  methods  of  marine  warfare  than  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  inventions  in  the  past.^  The  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nansemond  was  only  three  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  extensive  shoals  offered  serious  obstruction  to  entrance 
into  the  Rappahannock.^  The  York,  a  magnificent  body 
of  water,  which,  if  situated  in  the  Old  World,  would  have 
long  ago  been  celebrated  in  song  and  romance,  was,  unlike 
the  Powhatan  and  Rappahannock,  the  two  greatest  of  its  fel- 
lows with  the  exception  of  the  Potomac,  distinguished  for  a 
deep  channel  where  it  emptied  into  the  Bay,  but  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  contraction  of  its  bed  near  its  mouth;*  it 
offered  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
great  rivers  of  Virginia,  which  grew  steadily  broader  as 
they  approached  the  Chesapeake. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown  Island,  there  was  a  tide 
and  half  tide,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  flow  for  two 
hours  along  the  line  of  shore  before  the  ebb  was  observed 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,*  The  flux  and  reflux  under 
the  influence  of  the  sea  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls 
of  the  Powhatan,  the  rise  in  the  water  between  the  Falls 

declared  that  it  would  furnish  "  a  very  good  anchoring  place  for  Bblpe 
QDder  shelter  from  all  nrlnds,"  p.  619. 

1  Fort  Algernon,  when  Holina,  tbe  Spanish  epj,  saw  it  in  1611,  con- 
sisted ol  stockades  and  posts  without  stons  or  brick,  and  contained  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  Iron.  It  waa  manned  by  forty  petaona  capable 
of  carrying  anus.  See  Report,  Spanish  Aichlves,  Brown's  QtnetU  of  the 
United  States,  p.  619. 

»  Worki  of  Ct^t.  John  Smith,  pp.  32,  113. 

*  At  the  modem  Gloncester  Point. 

*  Cl^ton'a  Virginia,  p.  11,  Force's  Hittorieal  TtwH*,  vol.  III. 
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and  the  month  being  calculated  to  be  four  feet,  which 
pennitted  Teasels  of  as  much  as  three  hnndred  tons  in 
burden  to  make  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of 
logs  on  the  floor  of  the  stream,  to  a  point  about  five  miles 
below  the  place  where  all  further  advance  was  suddenly 
interrupted.^  In  this  stretch  of  five  miles  before  the  Falls 
were  reached,  the  river  was  navigable  for  barges  of  a 
draught  not  exceeding  six  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river  below  the  Falls,  soundings  disclosed  a  depth  here  and 
there  of  five  and  six  fathoms.'  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Powhatan,  large  and  small  islands 
were  discovered,  and  so  numerous  were  they  at  the  Falls 
that  the  forest  seemed  to  extend  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
verdure  across  the  breadth  of  the  river.  Islet  after  islet 
arose  among  the  tumbling  waters,  suggesting  to  the  Ei^lish 
voyagers  their  admirable  suitability  as  sites  for  water- 
mills,'  a  use,  however,  to  which  they  have  never  been  put, 
although  a  great  city  has  arisen  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  main  stream.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  islets  have 
been  subject  to  overflow  in  the  sudden  inundations  of  the 
river  has  probably  acted  as  a  deterring  influence  ;  canals 
have  also  brought  the  propulsive  force  of  the  Falls  to 
mills  situated  on  the  mainland  many  feet  above  the 
danger  of  floods  in  the  stream  below.  The  water  of 
the  Powhatan,  in  spite  of  the  regular  flow  .of  the  tide,  was 
entirely   devoid   of   brackishness  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

1  Good  Newea  from  Ylrginia,  Brown's  Otneiii  of  the  tTttiUd  Slate*, 
p.  686.  Belati/oa  of  the  Dttcomry  ofovr  Biver,  p.  xUt.  Glover,  writing 
neai  the  end  of  the  centory,  remarked  upon  tbe  f&ct  that  when  the  wind 
waa  blowing  rtrongly  from  the  northwest,  the  tide*  were  hardly  discerni- 
ble. Under  ordinaij  oiicnmatancee,  the;  did  not  rise  to  the  ttme  height 
as  In  England,  which  he  attributed  to  their  diffualon  In  ao  many  spacious 
rivera.    PMlo.  Trant.  Boj/'.  Soc,  1676-1878,  toU.  XI-XII,  p.  624. 

*  Bi-laiyoii  of  the  Diteotery  of  our  Biver,  pp.  xlii,  xlv. 

» Ibid.,  p.  iliT. 
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Falls ;  at  Jamestown,  the  presence  of  salt  at  high  tide 
was  very  observable,  but  it  was  not  so  marked  as  to  make 
the  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  The  same  gradua- 
tion was  to  be  detected  in  aU  of  the  larger  rivers  until 
they  reached  the  Bay,  when  they  became  a  portion  of  the 
great  body  of  sea  water. 

If  the  Powhatan,  York,  Rappahannock,  and  Potomac 
were  noble  streams,  both  in  breadth  and  volume  — and  the 
grandeur  of  tiieir  lower  Btretohes  must  have  been  more 
impressive  when  the  primaeval  forests  grew  along  their 
shores  t^urn  they  are  to~day,  although  history  has  imparted 
to  them  a  new  charm  and  a  new  interest  —  the  Chesapeake 
into  which  they  flowed  possessed  characteristics  equally 
as  beautiful  and  striking  when  the  sail  of  the  first  English 
explorer  gleamed  upon  its  unknown  bosom.  When  John 
Smith  made  his  first  memorable  voyage  in  the  Chesapeake, 
he  found  it  interspersed  here  and  there  with  islands,  some 
of  which  were  wooded  and  well  watered,  while  others 
were  barren  and  deserted  by  every  form  of  animal  lite 
except  marine  birds.'  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  there 
were  eight  fathoms  of  water ;  elsewhere  the  soundings 
marked  a  depth  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
a  channel  of  seven  or  eight  fathoms  could  be  discovered 
without  diflSculty.  The  bottom  was  generally  level  and 
uniform,  and  was  devoid,  even  at  distant  points,  of  le^es 
of  rocks  or  bars  of  sand.'  To  the  mariner  there  was  but 
one  drawback,  and  this  was  not  of  a  very  serious  char- 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  414,  41S. 

*  6tiacb(?>8  Sittorie  of  Travaile  iitto  Virj/inla,  p.  44.  In  tlie  Beport 
of  ILe  Voyage  to  Tii^nia,  1611,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Otneti*  of 
Out  UnUed  States,  p.  619,  It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  flnt  setde- 
ment  of  th«  Coloi^  Qke  depth  of  the  entzanoe  to  the  Ba;  from  the  oceaa 
ma  from  tvelve  to  fourteen  fathoms.  Acoording  to  Olorer  (1676),  the 
Chesapeake  had,  tbronghont  Its  extent,  an  STerage  drpth  of  abnnt  nina 
fathoms.    Fhilo.  ZVoM.  £oyt  3oc^  16T6-16T8,  vola.  XI-XU,  p.  638. 
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acter  ;  it  was  vexed  by  sudden  gustB  of  wind  and  heavy 
Btonua  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,'  bat  so  easy 
and  smooth  was  the  navigation  as  a  rule  that  it  was  as- 
serted in  after  times  that  many  masters  of  ships  ventured 
to  the  head  of  the  Bay  upon  the  slender  knowledge  of  an 
ordinary  seaman,  and  that  experience  acquired  in  a  single 
voy^^  was  ample  to  justify  a  sea-captain  in  exploring 
every  part  of  it  without  a  pilot.' 

The  ^ores  of  the  Bay  had  a  counterpart  in  safety  in 
the  whole  of  the  coast  line  of  Virginia.  It  was  bold  but 
uniform,  and  so  free  from  all  obstructions  throughout 
the  year  that  a  ship  could  approach  it  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day  without  taking  soundings.  Knowledge  of  the 
latitude  alone  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  to 
shape  his  course.  When  the  weather  was  clear,  the  larg- 
est vessel  could  sail  directly  in  and  obtain  secure  anchor- 
age at  the  first  point  of  land  which  was  reached,  or  if  a 
hurricane  arose,  a  refuge  could  be  found  in  the  open  sea 
or  in  the  protected  waters  within  the  Capes.'  In  the 
present  age  when  violent  storms  are  blowing  on  the  ocean 
without,  the  surface  of  Hampton  Roads  is  frequently 
dotted  with  the  white  canvas  of  several  hundred  ships  of 
various  sorts  which  have  entered  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
the  outward  voyage  or  to  await  the  return  of  more  favor- 
able winds;  and  the  same  use  was  made  of  this  magnifi- 

>  Worki  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  414. 

'  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  98. 

*  Beveilej^a  Hiitorj/ of  Virginia,  p.  91.  Not»  Britannia,  p.  11,  Force's 
Hiitorical  Tracts,  vol.  L  The  Report  o'  the  Voyage  to  YiiKinla,  1611 
(SpanUb  Archives,  Brown's  Oeattla  of  the  United  State*,  p.  618),  de- 
clares, "  that  the  depth  of  water  at  a  distance  of  toiis  leagues  from  the 
coast  was  eo  fathoms ;  at  thirty  leagnes,  60  fathoms;  at  tnenty  leagues, 
36  fathoms ;  at  ten  leagues,  18  fathoms ;  and  at  Ave  leagues,  16  Eathome ; 
and  within  the  five  leagues  from  the  land,  the  least  water  that  there  is, 
6fatbomflto4." 
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cent  harbor  in  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies. 
The  perilous  character  of  the  shoals  of  Hatt«ras  only 
served  to  accentuate  the  natural  acivaDtages  of  the  Vir- 
ginian coast,  a  difference  which  the  original  settlers  of  the 
new  country  had  practical  occasion  to  recognize. 

Both  along  the  seaboard  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
and  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  there 
was  a  vast  extent  of  land  which  was  converted  into  a  per- 
manent fen  by  its  low  situation;  many  of  the  marshes 
did  not  exceed  twenty  acres  in  area,  but  others  covered 
the  surface  of  many  thousand,  and  in  some  instances  could 
only  be  measured  by  a  standard  of  miles.  An  attempt 
was  made,  by  those  who  wished  to  darken  the  prospects 
of  the  infant  colony,  to  disparage  it  by  asserting  that 
Virginia  was  largely  composed  of  marshland.  Butler 
declared  that  the  country  was  interspersed  with  innumer- 
able muddy  lakes,  bogs,  swamps,  and  creeks,^  but  this  was 
indignantly  denied,  and  by  no  one  with  more  warmth 
than  Smith,  who  stated  that  he  knew  of  but  few  marshes 
in  the  tract  of  James  River,  and  these  on  the  whole  were 
more  profitable  than  hurtful;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  was  far  more  ground  of  this  character 
between  Eriif  and  Chelsea  in  Ei^land  than  between 
Kecoughtan  and  the  Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river.'  Relatively  speakii^,  this  assertion  of  Smith  was 
doubtless  correct.     The  area  in  marsh  was  certaiidy  smaU 

1  '■  Unmaaklng  of  onr  Colon;  In  Virgiiiiji  u  It  was  In  the  Winter  of 
1632,"  by  N&thanlol  Butler,  late  OoTernor  of  Bermuda.  TbiB  paper  is 
printed  in  Uie  AbitraeU  of  lyoeeediiifft  of  Virffinia  Congianv  of  London, 
TOl.  n,  p.  171. 

■  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Bmtth,  p.  610.  See  also  tlie  reply  to  Qovemor 
BnUer'B  trnmasUiig  of  Tirginii^  AbOraett  of  Froottdingt  of  tht  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  vol.  n,  p.  176.  Smllli  placed  the  distance 
M 160  miles. 
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in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  dry  and  solid  land,  but 
apart  from  this,  the  marahes  must  have  constitnted  a 
notable  feature  of  all  the  country  below  the  furthest  line 
reached  by  the  tide  in  the  rivers.  In  the  country  to  the 
west  of  this  line,  for  instance  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  no  trace  of  boggy  land  was  to  be 
discovered ;  that  part  was  elevated  and  heavily  wooded, 
with  rocky  hills  here  and  there  and  with  little  champaign. 
In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  marshes  undoubtedly 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  his  account  of  the 
landing  at  Cape  Henry,  Percy  refers  to  those  which  he 
saw  there,  and  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  become  pastures  for  cattle,  an  evidence  that 
the  ground  was  firm  and  only  subject  to  periodical  inun- 
dations of  the  sea.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  meadow 
land  not  submerged  suSicieutly  long  to  be  tvimed  into 
a  weedy  ooze,  affording  a  footing  neither  to  man  nor 
beast;!  and  this  was  not  improbably  the  character  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  original  marshes.  It  may  have 
been  this  fact  which  led  Smith  and  others  to  deprecate 
the  charge  that  a  large  proportion  of  Virginia  was  an 
unhealthy  swamp.  Among  the  many  marshes  described 
by  Smith  himself  in  his  exploration  of  the  Powhatan  and 
Cbickahominy,  was  the  one  at  Manosquosick  that  spread 
over  an  area  five  miles  in  circuit.  On  the  York,  or,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  the  Pamunkey,  they  were 
equally  numerous.  From  the  residence  of  Opecbanca- 
nough  above  the  present  West  Point,  which  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  a  very  expansive  view  was  to  be 
obtained  of  the  marshy  plaios  adjacent  to  the  river,  pro- 
duced by  its  tortuous  channel.  The  ooze  of  the  Pamun- 
key must  have  extended  for  some  distance  into  the  stream 
even  where  there  was  no  indication  of  vegetable  growth, 
*  Feicj's  Ditcourw,  p.  Izix. 
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for  we  are  told  that  when  Smith  visited  the  Emperor  at 
Werowocimioco  in  1608,  in  attempting  to  emhark,  his 
boat  stuck  in  the  mud  a  stone's  throw  from  the  land  and 
he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.'  It 
was  a  curiouB  fact,  which  excited  comment  in  after  times, 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  extent  of  marshland  in  Vir> 
ginia,  the  ignis  fatuus  was  rarely  observed.^ 

As  might  have  been  expected  of  a  country  so  inter* 
spersed  with  fresh  water  streams  and  with  arms  of  the  sea, 
aboriginal  Virginia  was  found  to  teem  with  innumerable 
varieties  of  fish ;  it  is  reported  that  their  abundance  was 
BO  vast  when  the  first  colonists  arrived,  that  the  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  killing  them  in  the  brooks  and  creeks 
with  ordinary  sticks.  The  colonists  themselves  asserted 
that  in  the  spring  when  the  migration  from  the  ocean 
took  place,  the  small  streams  were  so  full  of  flsh  as  to  ren- 
der it  hardly  possible  to  ride  a  horse  through  the  waters 
without  treading  on  them,  and  the  freshes  of  the  river 
fairly  stank  in  the  breeding  season  with  those  that  had 
died  from  exhaustion  or  starvation  before  they  were  able 
to  return  to  the  sea.*  The  probability  of  this  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  given  in  the  present 
century  by  members  of  the  expeditions  sent  to  explore  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon of  the  air  tainted  in  the  spring  by  the  dead  fish 
that  had  crowded  into  these  streams  to  breed,  being 
observed  there.  In  their  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
Chesapeake,  Smith  and  his  companions  found  at  different 
points  schools  of  fish  f^tating  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  so  thickly  did  they  swarm  that  the  Englishmen  were 
prompted  to  catch  them  simply  by  scooping  them  up  in 

>  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  12,  28,  29. 

*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  B,  Force's  HUtorieal  Traett,  toL  m. 

•  Beverley's  HUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  117. 
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frying  pans.^  These  were  probably  alewives,  which  were 
described  by  subsequent  writers  aa  being  infinite  in  num- 
ber.' Smith  also  observed  in  the  same  voyage  many  fish 
swimming  about  among  the  reeds  growing  in  the  water  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock.^  The  sheepshead,  always 
so  much  esteemed  for  its  delicacy,  was  almost  as  common 
as  the  alewife ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  early 
authors  who  gave  a  description  of  Virginia,  attributed  the 
origin  of  the  name  not  to  the  resemblance  which  this  fish 
bore  to  the  sheep  in  the  shape  of  its  mouth  and  head,  but 
to  the  alleged  fact  that  a  broth  could  be  made  of  its  flesh 
exactly  like  the  broth  of  mutton.*  There  were  countless 
numbers  of  shad,  sturgeon,  herring,  and  rock.  The  shads 
were  frequently  a  yard  in  length.  Far  more  remarkable 
in  size  as  well  as  in  number  were  the  sturgeons.  In  one 
cast  of  the  seine,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  secured  over  five  thou- 
sand of  these  fish  as  large  as  a  cod.  Dale  was  reluctant 
to  use  his  net  because  he  was  apprehensive  lest  it  should  be 
broken  by  the  weight  of  sturgeon,  but  this  fear  does  not 
seem  to  have  influenced  the  men  who  were  stationed  at 
Smith's  Isles,  since  it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion 
they  drew  to  the  diore  a  struggling  mass  of  sturgeon  and 
other  fish  that  would  have  afforded  a  full  cargo  for  an 
ordinary  frigate.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  two  men  had  killed  forty  enormous  sturgeon 
with  axes  in  the  river  near  Jamestown.'     From  the  end 

1  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SmUk,  p.  418. 

*  Beverley's  HUtojT/  of  Virginia,  p.  117. 

'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  SmUk,  p.  418. 

»  New  Description  of  VirginU,  p.  17,  Force's  Htatorical  Tract*,  toL 
n.  Qtover  attributes  the  name  to  a  fancied  resemblance  between  this 
fiah'seyeandthatof  asheep.  Pbllo.  Trans.  Bo]/f  Soe.,  1676-1678,  vols. 
XI-XIl,  p.  624. 

»  Holte'B  Belation,  Va.  HUt.  Regiattr,  toL  I,  No.  lU,  p.  106.  "  I 
tooke  once  52  Sturgeona  at  a  dnngbt,  at  another  68."  Work*  of  Ca^. 
John  Smith,  p.  347.    Smith  was  here  speaking  of  lumself. 
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of  May  to  the  end  of  June  the  sturgeon  caught  were 
rarely  more  than  three  feet  long;  up  to  the  middle  of 
Septemher,  very  few  ahorter  than  nine  feet  were  taken,' 
and  some  were  observed  to  be  twelve  feet.  Drum  fish  six 
feet  in  length  were  also  found.' 

In  addition  to  the  fish  mentioned,  there  were  in  the 
waters  of  Virginia  when  first  explored,  grampus,  porpoise, 
soles,  butts,  mullet,  white  salmon,  seals,  roach,  plaice,  eels, 
lampreys,  cat,  perch,  tailor,  sun,  bass,  chub,  flounder, 
whiting,  fiatback,  jack,  carp,  pike,  and  breme.  In  this 
list  should  also  be  included  the  stingray,  one  of  which 
variety  infiicted  a  severe  wound  on  Smith  in  his  voyage 
in  the  Chesapeake,  and  from  that  incident,  it  enjoys  the 
permanent  honor  of  having  conferred  its  name  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  Bay.  There  was  a  small  fish  resem- 
bling St.  George's  Dr^on,  with  legs  and  wings  omitted, 
and  also  a  fish  that  had  the  power  to  inflate  itself  until 
it  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  its  body  to 
pieces.^  Strachey  informB  us  that  he  had  seen  oysters  in 
Virginia  that  were  thirteen  inches  in  length,  but  this  esti- 
mate probably  took  the  shell  into  account.*  Oyster  banks 
rose  above  the  surface  at  ebb  tide  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Elizabeth  River  like  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,'  and 
equtd  quantities  were  discovered  at  points  in  the  lower 
Btretohes  of  the  Powhatan.  In  the  fall  of  1609,  a  large 
number  of  the  famished  colonists  were  sent  to  these  banks 
as  a  means  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  there  they  remained 
for  nine  weeks  sustaining  existence  on  oysters,  to  which 
a  pint  of  Indian  corn  for  each  man  was  added  as  a  week's 

>  Work!  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  347. 

■  New  DeBcription  of  VTrginift,  p.  17,  Force's  Hittotieal  TraO*,  TOL IL 

•  Worka  of  Capt.  John  StnOh,  p.  61. 

•  Stracbey'a  HittorU  of  Travalle  into  Virginia,  p.  127. 

»  Glover,  PhUo.  Tran*.  BoyK  Soe.,  1676-1878,  vola.  XI-XII,  p.  «26. 
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allowance.  The  continued  use  of  this  diet  is  sud  to  have 
caused  the  skins  of  the  unfortunate  men  to  peel  from  their 
bodies,  but  this  physical  ailment,  which  was  doubtless  very 
much  exaggerated,  could  hardly  have  been  due  to  such 
innocent  food.  General  debility  arising  from  long  expos- 
ure to  the  sudden  changes  of  the  new  climate  and  from 
alternations  between  abundance  and  starvation  and  star- 
vation and  abundance,  not  to  speak  of  the  mental  agitation 
undergone  in  the  efforts  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the 
savages  and  to  establish  the  settlement  on  a  permanent 
footing,  had  most  probably  induced  the  physical  couditlon 
which  the  colonists  attributed  to  the  fare  upon  which  they 
subsisted.'  Mussels  were  as  numerous  in  the  rivers  wher- 
ever the  water  was  fresh  as  oysters  were  where  it  was 
salt.  They  were  especially  abundant  at  Wyanoke.'  The 
bed  of  the  Powhatan  at  that  place  was  covered  with  shells. 
There  were  two  varieties  of  crabs,  the  larger  being  a  foot 
in  length  and  half  a  foot  in  width,  with  a  very  long  tail 
and  with  many  legs.  One  alone  furnished  food  for  four 
men.  Turtles  were  also  found  in  the  Bay  and  rivers. 
The  tortoises  discovered  on  land  were  eaten  daily  by  the 
early  colonists.^ 

If  the  waters  of  aboriginal  Virginia  teemed  with  fish, 
the  wild  fowl  frequenting  the  same  waters  were  hardly 
less  remarkable  in  point  of  number  and  variety.  As 
soon  as  September  arrived  they  began  to  appear  in  vast 

>  "Brelte  Declantion  ol  the  Plantation  of  Virginia  duriog  the  fliat 
Twelve  Tears,"  Britiib  Stale  Pc^ert,  Colonial,  »ol.  Ill,  No.  21, 1.  This 
ioteieating  document  nil!  also  be  found  In  Colonial  Becordt  of  Virginia, 
Stale  Senate  Doc'-  Sxira,  1874,  p.  8ft.     For  special  reference,  see  p.  TO. 

*  Belatyon  of  the  Diteovery  of  our  River,  p.  xU.  See  tdao  Works  of 
CcfL  John  Smith,  p.  7. 

■  Stnohey's  Hittorie  of  Tramxile  into  Virginia,  p-  127.  Description 
ol  the  New  Discovered  Country,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Tol.  I, 
16, 1 ;  Winder  Faper$,  vol  I,  p.  2,  Va.  State  Llbraiy. 
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flocks,  being  drawn  to  the  rivers  and  sounds  by  the  heavy 
giowth  of  wild  celery  and  oats  and  other  aquatic  plants 
upon  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding.  Some 
conception  of  their  multitude  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  Smith  and  two  companions  passing  Kecoughtan 
on  their  way  to  Werowocomoco  are  said  to  have  killed  at 
three  shots  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.^  Robert  Evelyn, 
writing  forty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown, 
has  recorded  that  flocks  of  marine  fowl  a  mile  square  and 
seven  miles  long,  were  seen  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  marshes 
lying  along  the  shores  ;'  this  would  seem  well  nigh  incred- 
ible, hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  aboriginal  Vir- 
ginia there  was  no  hostile  influence  whatever  to  diminish 
the  number  of  wild  fowl,  the  weapons  of  the  Indians  being 
too  feeble  to  destroy  them  to  any  great  extent.  For 
countless  ages  they  had  been  propf^ting  without  any 
hindrance.  The  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  furnished 
inexhaustible  feeding  grounds,  and  here  they  gathered  in 
their  annual  migration  from  the  North.  There  was  the 
mf^iflcent  awan  uttering  its  trumpet  notes  as  it  wheeled 
in  the  Eur ;  the  wild  goose  coursing  with  its  fellows  in 
long  lines  or  browsing  upon  the  grasses  of  the  shores ; 
and  the  duck  in  all  those  varieties  so  well  known  to 
modern  sportsmen,  the  canvas-back,  the  red  head,  the 
mallard,  the  widgeon,  the  dottrell,  the  oxeye.  Incalcu- 
lable numbers  of  plover,  snipe,  woodcock,  and  curlew,  some 

»  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  440.    Thig  number  Beenu  Incredible. 

*  New  AlbioD,  p,  27,  Force's  HUtorieta  Traeta,  Tol.  II.  "  On  the  Bkjr 
and  RiTeis  leed  so  man;  irild  fowl  as  in  winter  Ume  thejr  do  In  Mine 
places  cover  the  water  two  miles. "  Glover,  In  FhUo.  Trans.  Boy'.  Soc, 
1670-1678,  Tota.  XI-XII,  p.  626.  WhlUker,  In  hie  Oood  Ntwet  from 
Vifi;inia  iays,  "  the  rlvprs  and  creeltPS  bee  oveinpread  eTerywhere  with 
waterfonleof  the  greatest  and  leaat  sort."  Brown's  fi'enMi*  o/tAe  I/n((«I 
Aote*,  p.  686. 
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smaller  and  some  larger  than  the  same  species  in  England, 
haunted  the  marsheB.'  No  reference  was  made  by  the 
early  adventurers  to  the  presence  of  the  reed-bird  and  the 
sora,  but  doubtless  botii  were  just  as  abundant  in  aborigi- 
nal Virginia  in  the  autumn  as  they  are  in  the  State  at  the 
same  season  to-day.*  When  the  voyagers  of  1607  arrived 
in  the  Chesapeake,  the  flocks  of  geese,  swans,  and  ducks 
had  retired  to  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  North.  The 
first  birds  apparently  to  make  more  than  a  passing  impres- 
sion upon  the  Englishmen,  were  the  blackbird  and  the 
turkey,  which  they  saw  in  great  numbers  as  they  sailed 
up  the  Powhatan.  They  observed  that  the  blackbird 
had  a  bhUiant  tuft  of  red  feathers  on  each  shoulder  ;* 
this  species  is  stUl  very  common  in  the  reedy  marshes  of 
the  James,  and  among  the  willows  that  grow  upon  its 
banks.  The  turkey  long  ago  retired  to  distant  forests, 
but  was  so  often  seen  in  the  course  of  the  first  explorations 
of  the  Powhatan  that  its  name  was  given  to  an  island  in 
the  river,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.*  On  this  island,  a 
great  store  of  turkey  eggs  were  found,  an  indication  of 
the  wildness  and  loneliness  of  its  surroundings,  for  the 
turkey  has  always  sought  the  most  secluded  spots  for  the 
preparation  of  its  nest.  Flocks  of  forty  were  frequently 
observed  by  the  settlers  at  Jamestown.^  Evelyn  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  upper 
sections  of  the  Chesapeake,  flocks  of  four  and  five  hun- 
dred were  not  unusual,"  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
wholly  improbable  when  it  is  remembered    that  every 

»  CUftoa's  Tirginia,  p.  33,  Force's  mtorical  Traeu,  vol.  Ill 

*  The  first  reference  to  the  son  which  1  have  obaerred  u  In  a  letter  of 
John  ClAfton,  1739,  printed  In  Richmond  (Va.)  DltpMch,  Sept.  8, 1889. 

■  Percy's  Diteotme,  p.  IzW. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  xlii. 

*  Strachej's  SSttorU  of  ZVat>a<Ie  into  Virffinia,  p.  126. 

*  New  Albion,  p.  27,  Force's  Hittorieal  Tract*,  toL  n. 
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species  of  game  was  more  aumerous  in  the  other  parte  of 
the  territory  of  Virginia  than  in  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  the  James,  this  peninsula  having  been  more 
systematicallj  ravaged  by  the  Indians.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  broad  rivers, 
ruBBing  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  only  by  a 
short  distance,  prevented  the  game  from  escapii^.  In 
some  instances,  the  turkeys  killed  by  the  early  colonists 
are  said  to  have  weighed  fifty  and  even  seventy  pounds, 
while  a  weight  of  forty,  it  seems,  was  quite  common.'  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  was  pronounced  by  many  to  be  the  most 
delicately  flavored  they  had  eaten  in  Virginia.' 

There  were  three  varieties  of  eagles :  the  black,  the  gray, 
and  the  bald.  The  black  built  its  nest  in  the  top  of  some 
blasted  tree  standing  near  the  shore,  and  commanding  a 
prospect  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water.  Here  it  sat,  gazing 
up  and  down  in  the  expectation  of  the  rising  of  fish-hawks, 
which  had  darted  upon  their  prey  below  the  surface.  The 
fish-hawk  was  frequently  large  enough  to  carry  off  a  rock 
fish  two  feet  in  length.^  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of 
hawks  subsisting  on  flsh,  there  were  several  varieties  that 
confined  their  search  for  food  to  the  land,  such  as  the  hare, 
the  sparrow,  and  the  ringtail.  White,  brown,  and  screech 
owls  were  common,*  and  the  crow  too,  a  bird  destined  to  do 

I  Bollock's  Firffinia,  p.  5;  Clayton's  Fir^fnta,  p.  30,  Force's  Hit- 
torieal  rraets,  vol.  III.  The  lu^st  tbat  Clayton  saw  weighed  thirty- 
eight  poQuds  (p.  30).     Evelyn  mentions  one  weighing  forty-six. 

*  Stncbey's  HittorU  of  TfimaiU  into  Virginia,  p-  125. 

*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  28,  Force's  EiXorieal  TracU,  toL  III;  Bev- 
erley's SUtorv  of  Virginia,  ■p.  122. 

'  On  one  occasion  it  Is  probable  that  the  cry  at  the  honied  owl,  so 
well  known  for  ita  ghoMly  sound  to  all  familiar  with  the  plantation  life  of 
Virginia,  was  mistaken  by  the  (»lonists  for  the  Indian  call.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  with  a  company  of  men,  had  gone  to  the  Falls  of  the  Fowbatan. 
There  one  night,  wbUe  they  were  ■'  att  praters.  In  the  conrs  of  guard, 
a  strange  noise  was  heard  coming  ont  of  the  come  towards  the  trenches 
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great  daoiage  to  the  maize  of  the  colonial  farmers  when  the 
country  had  heen  hrought  under  cultivation.  It  was  these 
destiuctive  habits  which  doubtless  caused  it  to  he  regarded 
with  equal  aversion  by  the  Indian  tillers  of  the  ground. 
The  crows  were  to  increase  in  number  as  the  area  of  open 
land  enlarged.  The  same  was  to  be  the  case  with  the 
turkey-buzzards,  which  could  not  have  found,  in  the  vast 
body  of  forest  covering  the  surface  of  Virginia  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  same  abundance  of  carrion  as  to-day. 
There  were  several  varieties  of  heron,  the  plumage  of  one 
variety  being  as  exquisite  in  its  whiteness  as  the  plumage  of 
the  swan,  while  the  legs  were  of  a  roseate  color.^  The  bit- 
tern was  also  seen  in  Virginia  but  did  not  utter  the  peculiar 
booming  cry  of  the  bittern  of  the  Old  World.  Clayton 
refers  to  the  night  raven  or  the  Virginian  bat,  but  leaves 
it  in  doubt  whether  he  intended  the  bull  bat  or  the  whip- 
poorwill,  two  birds  resembling  each  other  in  appearance, 
but  very  different  in  their  habits  and  notes.^  It  is  highly 
probable  that  one  of  the  principal  sounds  at  night  greet- 
ing the  ears  of  the  colonists  as  they  languished  in  the  fort 
at  Jamestown  in  the  summer  of  1607,  was  the  call  of  the 

of  the  men,  like  an  Indian  hup,  hup,  with  an  Oho  t  Obo  I  .  .  .  Suddenly 
as  men  awaked  out  a  dream,  tbey  began  to  seuch  for  their  aupposed 
enemies,  but  findcing  none  remained  ever  after  very  quiett."  See  letter 
of  Whltaker  to  Craahaw,  Brown's  Geneait  of  Hit  VnUed  Statu,  p.  498. 
The  Indiana  on  tbLa  occasion  may,  nblle  lying  in  ambush,  have  imitated 
the  ciy  of  the  owl  as  a  means  of  signalling  to  each  other. 

>  When  the  expedition  of  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlow  landed,  in 
16&i,  on  the  coast  ol  the  present  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  company  of 
men,  in  the  course  of  their  exploration,  came  to  a  hill,  from  whence  they 
looked  down  upon  valleys  "  replenished  with  goodly  cedar  trees."  Dis- 
charging their  harqnebuases,  there  arose  "such  a  flocke  of  cranes,  the 
most  part  white,  with  such  a  cry  redoubled  by  many  ocohoes,  as  if  an 
armle  of  men  had  showtrd  altogether."  The  First  Voyage  to  Virginia, 
Haklnjt's  Voj/aget,  vol.  Ill,  p.  !)02. 

*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  ^9,  Force's  Bittorical  Traett,  vol.  IIL 
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whippooTwill,  which  has  become  associated  in  more  recent 
times  with  everything  that  superstitious  terror  can  sug- 
gest. It  is  essentially  a  forest  bird  and  must  have  been  as 
common  in  aboriginal  Virginia  as  it  is  in  the  Virginia  of 
to-day  ;  there  appears,  however,  to  be  no  distinct  alluaon 
in  the  narratives  of  the  early  writers  to  its  characteristics 
or  even  to  itfi  existence.  No  such  bird  was  to  be  found  in 
England,  a  fact  well  calculated  to  impress  its  individuality 
the  more  strongly  on  the  first  adventurers.  The  jay  of 
Virginia  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  English  bird 
but  dissimilar  in  color  ;  the  body  of  tiie  English  jay  was 
brown  while  that  of  the  Virginian  bird  was  blue,  but  the 
wings  of  both  were  marbled  in  the  same  curious  manner, 
both  were  remarkable  for  the  same  discordant  cry,  and 
both  in  flight  had  the  same  abrupt  and  jetting  motion. 
There  was  a  species  of  bird  that  rarely  arrived  before  the 
fall  of  the  first  snow,  which  became  so  much  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  settlers  with  this  element  that 
it  received  the  name  of  the  snow-bird,  and  as  such  it  is 
known  to  this  day.  The  plumage  of  its  bock  and  wings 
was  light  black  in  color  while  its  breast  was  white  ;  and, 
like  the  ordinary  sparrow,  it  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  frequent  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses.' 

Much  more  interesting  was  the  cardinal  or  red  bird, 
which  was  always  described  as  the  Virginian  nightin- 
gale, on  account  of  the  clearness  and  strength  rather  than 
the  variety  of  its  notes.  In  a  later  age  many  of  these 
birds  were  purchased  for  a  few  pence  by  the  merchants 
and  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were  kept  in  cages,  not 
so  much,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  for  the  charm  of  their  voices 
as  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.*  There  were  two 
varieties  of  the  lark,  one  of  which  resembled  the  common 

>  ClaytoD'a  Virginia,  p.  3S,  Force's  Hittorical  Traeta,  vol.  m. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  8S. 
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variety  of  England;  the  other  was  ob  large  in  size  as  the 
English  starling,  with  a  half  moon  of  yellow  feathers  on 
its  breast.  It  rarely  rose  from  the  ground  unless  dis- 
turbed. This  is  the  familiar  lark  of  modem  Virginia, 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  abandoned  broom- 
straw  fields  that  lie  scattered  so  thickly  through  the  State. 
One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  English  singing  birds  is  the 
skylark,  but  none  of  this  variety  comparable  to  its  Eng- 
lish fellow  in  charm  of  vocal  power,  was  found  by  the  early 
settlers.  The  yellow-breast  uttered  a  low,  soft,  but  unsus- 
tAined  note,  while  the  voice  of  the  smaller  variety  was 
still  more  indifferent  in  quality.  In  addition  to  the  lark, 
there  were  the  kingfisher,  which  haunted  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  the  dove,  which  frequented  the  forest,  and 
the  humming-bird,  which  sought  its  food  wherever  wild 
flowers  were  growing.  Equally  interesting  was  the  mar- 
tin, which  from  its  aggressive  character  acquired  very  soon 
the  name  of  the  kingbird.  Fifty  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  English  in  Virginia  we  find  that  this  bird  was 
used  by  the  planters  to  protect  their  poultry  from  the 
hawks;  a  conspicuous  object  attached  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  was 
a  large  box  full  of  holes,  in  which  the  martin  might  build 
its  nest.^  One  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  observed  by 
the  early  colonists  was  the  bluebird,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  curious  azure  coloring  of  its  plumage.  Several 
varieties  of  goldfinches  were  also  found.  The  Virginian 
partridge  was  larger  than  the  English  quail,  but  the  pheas- 
ants of  the  two  countries  did  not  differ  so  much  in  size.^ 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  32,  Force's  ffutorical  Traeti,  Tol.  in. 

*  ■'Partridges  there  are  much  smaller  tban  oura."  Clayton's  Vir- 
ginia, p.  30,  Force's  Historical  TraeU,  vol.  III.  Strachey,  on  the  other 
band,  perhaps  referring  to  pheRBADta.  declares  that  "  partridges  there  are 
little  bigger  than  our  quails."    Hittorie  of  TrawiHe  into  Virginia,  p.  125. 
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The  flocks  of  wild  pigeona  were  at  times  so  vast  that 
they  darkened  the  sky  as  they  pursued  their  way  on  the 
wiog,  or  hroke  down  the  limbs  of  the  trees  upon  which 
they  lighted  in  passing.  Hamor  asserted  that  their  num- 
ber surpassed  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive,  and 
that  it  frequently  required  three  or  four  hours  for  the 
mighty  cloud  of  these  birds  to  pass  a  single  point,  although 
the  rate  of  speed  maintained  by  them  was  enormous.'  The 
account  of  these  phenomenal  numbers  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  incredulity,  but  the  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  so  many  witnesses,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to 
its  correctness.  Similar  flights  of  pigeons  have  been 
observed  in  more  recent  times,  and  in  proportions  lead- 
ing to  the  belief  that  the  witnesses  of  the  seventeenth 
century  undercalculated  rather  than  overoalculated  the 
number  seen;  in  the  period  when  Hamor  recorded  what 
he  had  followed  with  his  own  eyes,  the  wild  pigeons  had 
been  propagating  for  countless  ages  without  being  dimin- 
ished by  those  agencies  which  civilized  man  has  in  later 
times  successfully  brought  to  bear  for  their  wholesale 
destruction.' 

1  Ralph  Hamor's  ZVu«  DtKownt,  p.  21. 

^  Strachey  apeAks  of  the  flights  of  pigeons  M  reMmbling  "thlokned 
olondea."  ^leaHietorleofTravalltiraoViTginia,■p.^M.  Derriea describes 
as  follows  what  he  observed  in  1633 ;  "  la  April,  while  we  were  lying  In 
the  South  Bay  (Delaware),  there  came  In  hundreds  of  tbonsands  of  wild 
pigeons,  flying  from  the  land  over  the  bay.  Indeed,  the  llgbt  could 
bsrdly  be  discerned  wlicrc  they  Mrere.  Sometimes  they  flew  apon  the  ship 
pressed  down  by  numbeis  as  they  came  over  t^e  bay."  Devries'  Voy- 
age* from  Holland  to  America,  p.  &6.  One  of  Qte  three  great  natural 
phenomena,  that  foreshadowed  in  the  popular  anperstitlon  the  uprising  of 
Bacon  and  his  followers,  was  flight  after  flight  of  pigeons,  "  in  breadth 
nigh  a  quarter  of  the  mid-hemisphere ;  of  their  length  was  no  vietlile 
end"  The  same  prodigy  liad  been  seen  in  1640,  just  before  tbe  massa- 
cre of  the  settlers  by  the  Indians  took  place.  T.  M.'s  Aeamnt  of  Saoon'a 
Bebellion,  p.  1,  Force's  Historical  TVaeti,  vol.  L 
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It  it)  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the  early  writers 
assert  that  the  parakeet  was  a  common  bird  in  Virginia 
when  it  was  first  settled.  Hamor  mentions  that  he  had 
observed  many  parakeets  in  winter  in  the  new  country, 
a  statement  which  Strachey  confirms  by  declaring  that 
Hocks  of  them  made  their  appearance  in  the  early  part 
of  December.  He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing their  plumage  after  killing  them,  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  do,  as  they  were  very  swift  in  their  flight.  He 
describes  the  wings  of  this  bird  as  being  of  a  greenish 
color,  the  head  varied  in  tint,  being  either  yellow,  crim- 
son, orange,  or  tawny,  but  in  either  instance  extremely 
beautiful.  The  tail  was  forked.  These  are  the  physical 
features  of  the  ordinary  parakeet.  If  this  bird  was  found 
in  Virginia  when  it  was  first  explored,  of  which  from  this 
description,  it  seems,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  now  has 
entirely  disappeared,  an  assertion  that  cannot  be  made  con- 
cerning the  other  species  to  which  the  earliest  observers 
have  left  references.  There  is  no  modem  bird  with  which 
the  parakeet  of  Hamor  and  Strachey  can  be  identified; 
there  is  none  that  even  approaches  it  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  plumage.! 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  woodpecker,  one  was 
as  large  in  size  as  the  English  magpie,  having  a  scarlet 

1  "  Some  of  OUT  Colonic  who  have  §eene  of  the  East  Indian  Parrotts 
affinne  how  they  are  like  to  that  kynde,  which  hath  given  ns  somewhat 
the  more  hope  of  the  nerenes  of  the  Soath  Sea,  these  parrotts  hy  all  prob- 
ability liJu  enongh  to  come  from  some  of  the  countrys  upon  that  sea." 
Strachej'B  Butorg  of  TravatU  into  Virffinia,  p.  126.  For  further  refer- 
enoe  to  the  Virginian  parrot,  see  letter  of  Francis  Perkins,  dated  1603, 
Jamestown,  in  Brown's  Genetia  of  the  United  Statet,  p-  17& ;  Works  of 
Capt.  John  Smtih,  p.  flO ;  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  16,  Force's 
HMorieal  Traett,  vol.  n.  This  parrot  was  doubtless  the  Fsittacus  Caro- 
linicnBia.  It  must  liave  disappeared  from  Virginia  before  the  close  of 
the  oenlury,  as  neither  Glover  nor  Clayton,  both  unusoally  obeervant 
men,  make  any  lefeience  to  its  presence. 
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crest  on  the  head,  and  the  hodj  covered  with  feathers 
biownish-black  in  color ;  the  other  kinds  were  very  much 
Bmaller,  with  the  head  tinted  green,  red,  or  yellow,  and 
with  the  plumage  of  the  body  curiously  varied  with  black, 
white,  gray,  and  brown  spots.^  By  far  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  birds  discovered  in  Virginia,  and  recognized 
as  such  in  the  beginning,  was  the  mocking-bird.  It  was 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  early  advent- 
urers, and  it  continued  to  excite  the  same  emotions  in 
later  generations  as  the  jester  and  comedian  among  birds. 
The  mocking-bird  has  always  shown  a  strong  disposition 
to  build  its  nest  near  dwellings,  haunting  the  surrounding 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  it  doubtless  exhibited  the  same 
preference  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  wigwams  before 
the  arriv^  of  the  English  colonists.  There  were  two 
varieties,  the  lai^er  being  less  attractive  in  its  notes, 
less  impulsive  in  its  actions,  bat  more  striking  in  appear- 
ance, with  its  reddish-brown  back  and  wings,  and  white 
breast  spotted  witii  brown.' 

The  fact  was  commented  npon  by  Spelman,  who  had 
innumerable  opportunities,  as  a  captive  among  the  In- 
dians, of  studying  the  different  physical  characteristics 
of  Vii^inia  when  the  first  settlement  was  made,  that  in 
its  territory  every  bird  was  found  with  which  English- 
men were  familiar  at  home,  excepting  the  peacock  and 

■  "There  Is  » tradition  among  the  Tirginluie,"  Clayton  wrote  Id  168B, 
"  thU  the  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  dryed  will  make  the  teeth  drop  out 
If  picked  therewHli,  and  cnte  the  tooth  acb  (tho'  I  believe  little  of  tt,  but 
look  on  it  ridicnlone),  jet  I  thought  fit  to  hint  aa  much  that  others  may 
try,  tor  sometimea  such  old  atoriea  refer  to  some  peculiar  Tirtues."  Clin- 
ton's Virginia,  p.  29,  Force's  Historical  Traett,  vol.  HI. 

*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  32,  Force's  Sitiorical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  Clay- 
ton  comments  upon  the  fact,  which  bad  been  obeerred  even  In  that  age, 
that  the  mocUog-blrd  languished  when  removed  from  its  native  country. 
"  Wiih  much  diiBonlty  are  any  of  them  tirought  to  live  in  England." 
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the  chicken ;  hut  not  to  the  same  extent  could  this  be 
asserted  of  the  animals,  since  there  were  many  species  in 
the  new  country  that  are  only  seen  in  the  primiSTal 
forests  of  thinly  inhabited  regions.^  The  principal  ani- 
mal  discovered  in  ahoriginal  Virginia  hy  the  first  adven- 
turers  was  the  deer.  In  spite  of  its  ruthless  destruction 
in  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  the  York  by  the 
Indians,  that  peninsula  Being  especially  adapted  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  their  method  of  fire  hunting,  many 
were  observed  by  the  founders  of  Jamestown  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  that  place.^  On  the  Eastern  Shore 
deer  were  less  numerous,  and  for  the  same  reason,  but 
towards  the  heads  of  the  peninsulas  they  became  more 
numerous,  until  in  the  upland  savannahs,  where  there 
was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  reeds  and  grasses,  they  were 
found  in  vast  herds,  and  so  tame  as  to  remain  undis- 
turbed hy  the  approach  of  men-'  Two  varieties  were 
represented,  the  red  and  the  fallow,  the  fallow  differing 
but  Uttle  from  the  fallow  deer  of  England  except  in  the 
smaller  number  of  the  branches  of  t^eir  uitlers.  The 
fallow  deer  of  Virginia  sometimes  dropped  as  many  as 
four  fawns  at  a  birth,  and  rarely  less  than  two;  Hamor, 

1  Spelmau'i  BelaUon  of  Virginia,  p.  ovl.  In  the  Baport  erf  TrancU 
Magnel  to  the  Spaninb  Coancfl  of  State  in  1610  aa  to  what  be  bad 
observed  in  Virgtala,  he  incloded  peEwocks  among  tlte  blid«  which  he  had 
aeen  there.  See  Beport  in  Brown's  Oenetit  of  the  Unittd  State$,  p.  896. 
He  probably  bad  the  pheasant  In  mind. 

'  The  author  of  the  Trae  Declaration  <rf  Virginia,  p.  13,  Force's  Hi»- 
torlcal  Tract*,  vol.  III,  states  that  "hard  by  Uke  fort,  two  bnndied  in 
one  herd  bare  been  nsaally  observed."  This  was  written  in  1610. 
"Our  people,"  said  Strachey,  "have  seeoe  two  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  a  herd."  There  were  only  a  few  on  Jamestown  Island.  Mit- 
torie  of  TravaiU  into  Virginia,  p.  122.  The  colonists  who  had  visited 
Powhatan  had  seen  at  least  four  thoosand  deer  stdna  in  his  posNitfou. 
Tme  Declaration  of  Vii^ia,  p.  13,  Force's  StHorieai  Tract*,  voL  IIL 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  6d9 ;  iKseoveriM  «f  Lotierm,  p.  28. 
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with  some  aimplicity,  ascribed  this  feciindity  to  a  pecul- 
iar variety  of  grass  upon  which  they  fed,  and  he  states 
that  the  same  fecundity  was  remarked  in  the  goats  im- 
ported from  England,  the  increase  in  the  generative 
power  of  the  females  being  very  notable,  this  being 
gravely  attributed  by  him  to  the  same  influence.  Many 
elks  were  also  seen.' 

There  are  allusions  in  the  early  descriptions  of  Vir- 
ginia which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  buffalo  ranged 
at  one  time  to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Kine,  one 
writer  asserts,  had  been  found  in  great  herds  on  some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake.'  A  hundred  years 
later  they  were  observed  in  the  meadows  of  the  modem 
Dan  by  Colonel  William  Byrd.  Their  paths  were  deeply 
worn  in  the  soil  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  when  that 
beautiful  country  was  first  thrown  open  to  English  settle- 
ment, but  they  had  probably  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  lower  peninsulas  of  Virginia  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  colonists,  having  been  driven  out  by  the  Indian 
hunters.  The  wolves  of  aboriginal  Virginia  were  not 
much  larger  than  the  English  fox,  but  so  ravenous  that  it 
was  difScult  for  the  traveller  who  had  encamped  in  the 
woods  for  the  night  to  prevent  his  horse  from  being 
devoured,  although  tethered  close  to  his  side,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fire."  Eight  decades  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  Clayton,  who  was  in  Virginia  at 

>  Bee,  M  anthori^  for  Uiese  sUtements,  Strachej's  HUtorie  of  Travaile 
into  ViTffinia,  p.  12S ;  Balph  Hamor'ii  True  Diacourtt,  p.  %;  New 
Description  of  Virginia,  p.  16,  Force's  Slttoricat  Tract»,  vol.  II. 

9  "  Harching  Into  the  Coontrie,  I  found  great  store  of  Cattle  as  big  as 
Kine  .  .  .  which  ore  very  easle  to  be  kilted  in  regard  the;  are  heavy,  alow 
and  not  HO  wild  as  other  beasts  of  the  Wildemess."  Samuel  Argoll  to 
Mcholas  HawM,  June,  1613,  Pnrchas'  Piigrimta,  pp.  1764-lTd&.  Pur- 
cbas  speaks  of  the  "shngg?''  coats  of  these  cattle. 

*  Woria  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  60 ;  DitcoverU*  ofLotdertr,  p.  14. 
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that  time,  relates  that  he  heard  them  hunting  in  the 
evening  when  they  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  pack  of  beagles.'  For  a  century  they  continued  to  be 
a  pest  to  the  planters  in  the  oldest  communities  of  the 
Colony,  and  valuable  rewards  were  offered  by  the  author- 
ities for  their  destruction.  The  dogs  found  in  Virginia 
resembled  a  cross  between  a  male  wolf  and  the  ordinary 
bitch.  Like  the  common  jackal,  they  were  much  given 
to  depredations  upon  the  remains  of  the  dead.' 

The  Virginian  hear  was  very  small.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  it  was  found  in  considerable  numbers 
towards  the  coast  in  the  modern  county  of  Princess  Anne, 
from  which  it  gradually  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  where  it  still  lingers.  In  the  direction 
of  the  mountains,  bears  were  more  frequently  seen;  there 
they  were  discovered  by  later  travellers,  feeding  like 
swine  upon  the  mast  of  the  forests.  Their  flesh  was 
thought  to  be  excellent,  reminding  the  colonists  of  the 
finest  veal.'  The  woods  were  full  of  gray  foxes,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  odor  of  their  bodies  was  less  rank 
than  that  of  the  English  breed.  The  red  fox  was  also 
found.  There  were  beavers  in  all  of  the  streams  in 
which  they  were  able  to  erect  their  dams,  and  to  some 
extent  it  was  not  improbably  owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  animals  that  there  were  so  many  inland  swamps  in 
Virginia.  The  raccoons  were  as  large  as  the  English  fox, 
and  their  flesh  was  pronounced  by  many  of  the  early 
colonists  to  be  equal  to  that  of  lamb.  Their  peculiar 
shape  of  head  and  their  arboreal  habits  perhaps  originated 

>  Clayton's  Thginia,  p.  37,  Force'a  Blttorical  Tract*,  toI.  IH. 

*  Suacbej'a  Hittorit  of  Trtstaile  into  Plryfrnfa,  p.  124. 

*  See  for  these  det^la,  Lane's  Relation,  Hakluyt'a  Vogagtt,  1910,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  313  :  Stracliey'e  Hiitorie  of  TemaiXe  iwto  Vi/rgmia,  pp.  123,  124, 
Diecovertt*  ofLoederer,  p.  14. 
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the  story  prevaUing  at  one  time,  that  monkeyB  had  been 
seen  in  Vii^^a.'  There  were  otters,  minks,  wild-cats, 
polecats,  and  martens.  No  reference  is  made  bj  the 
early  writers  to  the  presence  of  the  porcupine,  hut  in  a 
letter  written  hy  John  Clayton  in  1789,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Jamestown  was  founded,  he  mentions  as 
a  fact  that  several  bad  been  recently  killed,  although  the 
species  was  extremely  scarce."  There  were  three  varie- 
ties of  squirrel,  the  gray,  the  ground,  and  the  flying  ;  of 
these,  the  most  interesting  was  the  flying.  When  first 
discovered,  it  was  considered  such  a  remarkable  creature, 
that  it  was  much  sought  after  by  English  noblemen  as  an 
ornament  for  their  parks,  and  by  English  naturalists  as  a 
specimen  for  their  cabinets.  We  are  told  that  King 
James,  who  had  a  special  taste  for  such  pets,  displayed 
great  anxiety  to  obtain  one  of  these  natural  curiosities 
when  information  as  to  their  existence  in  Virginia 
reached  England,  and  doubtless  his  wish  was  gratified.* 
This  species  of  squirrel  was  not  infrequently  seen  to  make 
a  flight  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  passing  from  tree  to 
tree.*  The  ground  squirrel  appeared  hardly  less  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  coat,  this  being 
spotted  like  the  skin  of  a  fawn.  The  gray  squirrel  was 
as  large  as  the  English  rabbit.  The  hare  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown, 

1  Stncbey'9  HittorU  of  Travaile  info  Virginia,  p.  125.  Clayton, 
writing  in  1088,  remarkB :  "  The  Rackoone  I  take  to  be  a  Species  of  Mon- 
key, BometUng  leas  than  a  fox,  gray  haired,  its  feet  fonned  like  a  hand, 
sad  the  face  too  baa  likewise  the  leaemblance  of  a  Monkey's,  beaidee 
being  kept  tame,  they  are  very  apish."  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  36,  . 
Force's  Biatorleal  TraeO,  vol.  IlL  See  also  Straohey's  HittorU  of 
Travaih  into  Virginia,  p.  26. 

"  Richmond  (Va.)  Diapatck,  Sept  8,  1889. 

■  Saintburji  Calendar  of  StcOt  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1660,  p.  8. 

<  Straobey's  HittorU  of  Tratmile  into  Virginia,  p.  188. 
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owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  tliat  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  overgrown  with  forest,  but  on  the 
islands  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kecoughtan  and  the  Falls, 
where  there  was  a  considerable  area  of  open  land,  it  waa 
very  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English.' 
Much  more  remarkable  was  the  opossum,  an  animal  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  colonists,  but  at  once  exciting 
oarioeity  on  account  of  the  natural  pouch  in  its  belly,  in 
which  it  lodged,  suckled  and  transported  its  young.  A 
large  water  rat,  differing  from  the  English  water  rat  only 
in  the  strong  odor  of  musk  pervading  its  fur,  was  also 
discovered;  it  built  a  nest  of  reeda,  frequently  as  large  as 
half  a  hogshead,  containing  two  floors,  with  two  rooms  to 
the  floor,  two  being  above  and  two  under  ground.  Pan- 
thers seem  to  have  roamed  only  about  the  heads  of  the 
rivers,  for  none  were  seen  in  the  Jamestown  peninsula, 
althoi^h  their  skins  and  claws  were  noticed  among  the 
possessions  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
Virginia.^  Insect  and  reptile  life  was  everywhere  abun- 
dant and  varied.  The  marshy  character  of  the  country 
was  revealed  in  the  number  of  mosquitoes,  rising  in  many 
places  in  vast  swarms.^  A  peculiar  worm  in  the  salt 
waters  of  the  navigable  streams  inflicted  serious  damage 
on  the  wooden  hulls  of  the  ships  by  eating  into  the 
planks  exposed  to  its  attacks,  and  thus  causing  leak^e 
and  decay.*  There  were  several  kinds  of  water  frogs, 
one  kind  being  ten  times  as  large  as  the  latest  in  Eng- 
land.    This  variety  emitted  the  peculiar  sound  like  the 

1  Strachey'a  HUtorU  of  Travaae  into  Virginia,  p.  123. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  124.  The  panUier  was  found  in  the  Northern  Neck  as  Iat« 
M 1088.  See  Leaeri  of  WOliam  FUzhugh,  June  1, 1688.  Claftou  men- 
tion* that  one  had  been  recentl;  killed  In  Gluucester.  This  mm  near  the 
end  of  the  century. 

'  Strachey'B  Hittortt  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  08. 

»  Bevetle; 'B  Hiitom  of  Virginia,  p,  M. 
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bellowing  of  a  bull,  which  has  given  it  its  name.  Hardly 
less  strange  was  the  ory  of  the  tree  frog,  which  the  early 
colonists  found  it  as  difficult  to  place  as  their  descendants 
in  the  present  ^e.  There  is  no  evidence  that  rattle- 
snakes were  discovered  in  the  country  adjacent  to  James- 
town by  the  adventurers  of  1607,  although  Clayton  saw 
them  there  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  They  were 
probably  as  numerouB  in  the  forests  extending  to  the  south- 
west on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Powhatan  as  they  were 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  when  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Byrd  was  compelled  to  defer  until  autumn,  on  one 
occasion,  the  survey  in  running  the  boundary  line,  owing 
to  the  constant  danger  to  which  their  presence  exposed 
his  men.  Other  varieties  of  snakes  were  common,  such 
as  the  ptifF  adder,  the  moccasin,  the  corn,  the  black,  the 
water,  and  the  horn.^ 

1  Clayton's  Virginia,  pp.  88,  43,  Force's  Siatorical  Traeta,  vol.  UL 
Clayton  states  that  during  his  vlait  to  the  Colony  he  killed  fonr  or  five 
ntUeanakes,  each  ot  which  had  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  joints.  This 
waa  In  1668.  The  "  Declaration  ot  the  AssemUy,"  passed  in  1661,  in 
0|>poaltlon  to  the  first  Navigation  Act,  refers  inoidentally  to  "  our  rattle- 
snakes." Virginia  Magaeine  of  BUtory  and  Biograpky,  voL  I,  p.  80. 
The  only  refecencas  to  snakes  which  I  find  in  the  records  written  in  the 
Ume  ot  the  Company  are,  first,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Somen  to 
Salisbury,  in  leiO  :  "  They  (the  Colonlats  at  Jamestown  In  the  Starving 
Ume)  had  eaten  all  the  quick  things  that  weare  there,  and  some  of  them 
bad  eaten  snakes  or  adders"  (State  Fapert,  Colonial,  Jamei  I,  vol.  I, 
No.  21 ;  Brown'B  Geiteti*  of  the  UnUed  State*,  p.  Ml)  ;  secondly,  in  the 
'*BrieIe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia  during  the  flrtt 
Twelve  Tears":  "Famine  compelled  as  (that  Is,  ttte  English  in  Uie 
Starving  Time)  wholly  to  devonie  those  ht^gea,  dogges  and  horaea  that 
weare  then  in  t^  Collony,  together  witb  rats,  mice,  snakes,  etc"  (Brtt- 
iOt  StaU  Paper  Office,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  I;  Colonial  BeeonU 
of  nrgtnia.  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  71)  ;  thirdly,  C^tain 
Bmitl)  states  in  hla  acoonnt  of  the  animals,  etc.,  of  the  country,  that  the 
eolooists  bad  no  reason  to  think  *'  that  either  the  flyes  or  serpents  were 
anle  waie-pemitioos,"  from  which  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  Lhe  rattle- 
stake  and  mocoaabi  were  not  obaerved  until  a  later  period,  or,  U  observed 

TOt,  I.  — » 
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A  foil  acooimt  has  been  tnuiBinitted  to  us  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  climate  of  aboriginal  Virginia.  The  heat  of 
auinmer  did  not  exceed  the  heat  of  the  summers  in  Spain, 
while  the  temperature  in  winter  was  as  cold  as  iha  tempera- 
ture of  the  winters  in  England  and  France.  Following  the 
round  of  the  year,  we  find  that  the  spring  opened  nearly 
four  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  mother  country.  Rain 
fell  in  great  quantities,  especially  in  April.  In  May  and 
June  the  heat,  which  had  now  increased  very  much,  was 
mitigated  hy  gentle  breezes,  beginning  to  blow  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  dyii^  away  as  the 
sun  declined  towards  the  horizon;  in  July  and  August 
these  breezes  ceased  altogether,  the  air  became  stagnant, 
and  the  heat  grew  heavy  and  oppressive.  In  September 
the  weather  broke  very  suddenly,  and  copious  rains  came 
to  drench  the  ground.  The  abruptness  of  the  change 
always  caused  this  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
the  year  to  the  English  colonists.  The  autumn,  ex- 
tending in  point  of  temperature  to  the  second  week 
in  December,  was  a  period  of  singular  beauty.  Win- 
ter began  about  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and  continued 
until  about  the  fifteenth  of  March.  The  atmosphere  at 
times  was  extremely  sharp,  but  this  condition  rarely 
lasted  longer  than  a  few  days.*     In  the  course  of  the 

from  the  beginning,  their  dimgerona  powers  had  not  been  dliplayed 
(  Works  of  Capt.  John  SmiA,  p.  60). 

>8ee,  M  the  authorities  for  Qieae  detalU,  Work*  of  Capt.  John 
amtth,  pp.  47,  48 ;  Clayton's  Firginta,  p.  0,  Force's  Hittorieal  TneU, 
Tol.  in.  John  Hammond,  In  Leah  and  Saehel,  declare*  that  the  heat  in 
Virginia  mm  allayed  thronglioat  the  sommer  by  a  "  oontinnal  bi«aia  of 
Winde  which  never  failea  to  cool  and  refresh  tlie  labourer  and  travel- 
)er."  "Tlie  Cold,"  he  remarks  further,  "seldom  tqiproacLho  Sencibly 
nntUl  about  Christmas  .  .  .  and  when  Winter  oonua,  wliich  is  saoh  and 
DO  worse  than  is  in  England,  it  oontinoea  two  months,  seldom  longer, 
often  so  long."  Hammond's  XeoA  and  Bachtl,  p.  18,  Force's  Bittortc<U 
ZViKtt,voLIII 
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first  -winter  following  the  establi^iment  of  the  Colony 
there  vere  very  heavy  &08t8,  the  nver  at  JamestoTrn 
freezing  almost  from  bank  to  bank,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  second  there  were  s^d  to  have  been  fourteen 
days  of  snushine  for  every  eight  or  ten  days  of  harsh 
weather;  it  was,  however,  during  this  winter  that  Smith 
visited  Werowocomoco,  and  found  the  surface  of  the 
river  frozen  half  a  mile  from  either  shore.*  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere  was  almost  entirely  governed  by  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  as  this  was 
very  variable,  the  air  was  hot,  cold,  or  temperate  in  rapid 
alternations.  In  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  the  north  and  northwest  winds  were  always 
sharp  and  piercing,  it  being  supposed  at  a  later  period 
that  they  had  their  origin  on  the  great  lakes.  The 
northwest  wind  generally  brought  clear  weather.  The 
hardest  freezes  followed  a  heavy  blow  from  that  quar- 
ter, after  an  equally  heavy  blow  from  the  southeast, 
accompanied  by  rain.  The  snow,  which  so  often  attended 
the  northerly  winds,  rarely  lay  upon  the  ground  for  a 
period  longer  than  a  few  days,  although  it  may  have 
fallen  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  winds  from  the 
south  and  southeast  were  warm  even  in  January,  and  in 
summer  they  always  produced  a  hazy  and  sultry  atmos- 
phere. It  was  from  the  southwest  that  the  heaviest 
gusts  of  hail  and  rain  arrived,  and  in  the  tempests  brewed 
in  this  quarter,  it  was  observed  that  the  thunder  reverber- 
ated tbe  loudest,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  most 

^  Work*  of  Ca^.  JohA  Smith,  pp.  48,  449 ;  see  also  pp.  603,  804,  for 
kn  accormt  of  the  anfterinp  of  OoTemor  Batler  and  Us  compaaioiu  from 
tlie  cold  In  Febnurj,  1623.  Secretary  Spencer  informed  CUjrton,  about 
1688,  that  be  had  aeen  the  Potomac  frozeD  tiom  shore  to  shore  oppoait« 
to  his  house,  where  the  liver  was  nearly  nine  miles  in  width.  Clayton's 
Virginia,  p.  6,  Force's  Bittorical  Tract*,  toL  m. 
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blindiug  and  terrifying.*  The  thunder  and  lightnii^  of 
aboriginal  Virginia  are  represented  in  all  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  the  country  to  have  been  far  more  calcu- 
lated to  cause  alarm  than  the  aame  natural  phenomena  in 
England;  it  was  supposed  that  this  vas  due  to  the  vast 
extent  of  the  primseval  forests,  for  it  was  noticed  that  the 
violence  of  the  storms  diminished  as  the  open  labds  of 
the  plantations  increased  in  area,  but  even  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  country  had 
been  in  part  under  cultivation  for  eighty  years,  this 
violence  was  so  frightful  while  it  lasted,  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  thought  to  be  pervaded  by  a  distinct  odor  of 
sulphur.*  The  tempests  of  hail  rose  to  the  fury  of  torna- 
does, and  as  the  stones  were  sometimes  eight  or  t«n  inches 
in  compass,  they  often  caused  very  great  destruction  both 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life.'  Excessive  droughts  in 
summer,  which  were  generally  broken  by  haU  storms, 
were  a  common  feature  of  the  climate. 

There  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  tiie  early 
colonists  as  to  whether  VLrginia  was  a  wholesome  region 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  The  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony transmitted  would  seem  to  show  that  the  settlers 
upon  their  arrival,  with  few  exceptions,  suffered  in  health 
very  severely  from  the  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  the  body  had  been  thoroughly 

>  See,  for  these  various  details,  ClayUm's  Tirginia,  pp.  6,  6,  Force's 
Stttorieal  Tmeti,  vol.  Ill ;  Work*  o/  Gapt.  John  Smith,  p.  48. 

*  Clapton's  Virginia,  p.  B,  Foioe's  BMoHcal  Traeti,  ToL  III ;  Workt 
of  Capt.  John  8mUh,  p.  844. 

•  <>  On  the  eleventh  of  Maj-,  1616,  about  ten  of  the  clocke  In  the  night, 
happened  a  moat  fearefnll  tempest,  but  it  continued  not  past  hslfe  an 
bonre,  which  powied  dovrne  biUlestones  eight  or  nine  inches  about, 
that  none  dust  goe  oat  of  their  doores  ...  it  tell  onely  about  James- 
towne,  for  bat  a  mQe  to  the  east  and  twentie  to  the  west,  there  was  no 
haile  at  aU."    Eolfe's  BelaUon,  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  639. 
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seasoned,  as  it  was  called,  that  these  changes  could  be 
boroe  without  any  injurious  impression  upon  its  func- 
tions. In  the  AugoBt  of  1607,  three  months  after  landing 
on  Jamestomi  Island,  the  colonists  began  to  die,  and 
until  the  fifth  of  September  hardly  a  day  was  unmarked 
by  a  death.  Percy  informs  us  t^t  although  many 
perished  from  the  effects  of  fluxes,  fevers,  and  swellings, 
yet  the  majority  died  from  famine.^  Famine  was  un- 
doubtedly a  powerful  agency  in  .the  destruction  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  t^ 
unwbolesomeness  of  ^e  air  diffused  over  the  whole 
locality  from  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  was  not  the 
primary  cause  of  the  debility  to  which  so  many  suc- 
cumbed. It  was  observed  at  an  early  date  that  the 
country  above  salt  water  was  much  more  healthy  in  its 
Glimat«  than  the  country  below,  the  endemioal  disorders 
of  September  and  October  being  in  the  former  much  less 
severe  and  dangerous  than  they  were  in  t^e  latter.  Of 
the  one  hundred  persons  or  more  who  were  seated  at  the 
Falls  under  the  care  of  Captain  West  in  1607,  not  a  single 
one  perished,  and  this  was  also  true  of  the  same  number 
of  men  who  were  stationed  on  the  Nansemond,  under 
Captain  Martin,  although  the  deaths  at  Jamestown  dur- 
ing the  same  period  were  thought  to  have  been  a  hundred 
at  least.  The  food  of  each  of  the  three  companies  was 
equally  unwholesome,  and  their  lodgings  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  weather.*  In  the  summer  of  1609  Lord 
Delaware  arrived  at  Jamestown,  add  in  a  very  short 
time  his  followers,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  were 

'  Porcy'a  Ditcouru,  p.  lull, 

*  'ftne  Declaration  of  Virginia,  p.  14,  Force's  Hittorieal  Tract*,  toI. 
nL  See  alM>  Whltaker's  Qood  Newts  firom  VirgMa,  Brown's  OBneit* 
of  the  Vhited  State*,  p.  684.  Bnllook  bIm  oonunents  on  the  Mme  fact 
See  his  Virginia,  p.  4. 
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attacked  by  fever,  and  in  a  few  mouths  one  hundred 
and  fifty  had  died.  Delaware  himself  was  stricken  with 
the  ague  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  Jamestown,  and 
only  saved  his  life  by  withdrawing  for  a  long  sea  voy^e  ; 
but  for  the  food  and  medicine  broi^ht  over  in  the  ships, 
tiie  remainder  of  the  Colony  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  disease.*  One  of  the  charges  which  Buliler  advanced 
against  Virginia  was,  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
countless  number  of  bogs,  swamps,  and  marshes,  it  was 
sabject  to  all  the  forms  of  sickness  found  in  those  parts  of 
England  that  continued  undrained.*  Robert  Evelyn,  in 
the  New  Albion,  declares  that  agues  were  more  prevalent 
in  Virginia  than  in  the  English  counties  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  and  that  this  was  not  surprisii^  when  it  was 
recalled  that  the  water  used  in  drinking  wae  brackish, 
and  that  the  valleys  were  full  of  marshes  and  the  forests 
of  ponds.  He  asserted  that  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  Colony,  five  of  every  six  persons  imported  had 
died.'  Molina  stated  in  1613,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  every  three  hundred  perished  in  the  course  of  the  first 
year  foUowing  their  arrival  in  Virginia.*  In  1624 
Governor  Wyatt,  in  a  letter  to  the  authorities  in  England, 
mentions  that  all  the  settlers  who  had  recently  arrived 
were  in  a  low  state  of  health  on  account  of  the  change  of 
climate.^    In  some  instances  whole  bands  of  immigrants 

>  Letter  of  Oovemm  uid  Council  of  Vlrgitiia  h>  the  London  Compuiy, 
1810,  Nelll'*  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  48, 

«  UnmukiEig  of  Vii^inia,  Abitractt  of  FroeMtUng$  of  tA«  VirgirAa 
Company  of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  ITl. 

■  New  Albion,  p.  6,  Foica's  Hiitoriati  TVaet*,  vol.  n.  Evelyn  de- 
olaree  that  daring  the  flnt  thirty  yeus,  one  hnndrad  thoiuand  penoiu 
died  while  in  the  comae  of  seatoniog. 

*  Molina  to  VelMCO,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Otneti*  c(fth«  Unittd 
State*,  p.  MS. 

*  Btitith  Stat6  Paptrt,  Colonial,  vol.  m.  No.  4 ;  Saimburg  Ab- 
ttraeU  for  1624,  p.  197,  Va.  State  libnry.     See  also  WorkM  of  Capt. 
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seemed  to  have  been  swept  away  soon  ^ter  they  reaohetl 
Virgiois;  this  was  the  caae  with  William  Rowsley  and 
his  wife,  and  the  ten  persons  accompanying  them,  who 
came  over  in  1621,^  and  the  same  fate  must  have  over- 
taken many  others  at  this  time  who  were  similarly  placed. 
This  mortality  was  attributed  by  some  careful  obserrers 
to  seTeral  causes  in  addition  to  the  change  of  air,  the  evil 
effect  of  which  was  generally  acknowledged.  The  sudden 
substitution  of  Indian  com  for  wheat  bread  is  said  to  have 
produced  relaxation  in  the  digestive  organs,  often  ending 
in  fatal  fevers  amot^  inexperienced  colonists;*  the  change 
from  malt  liquors,  which  had  constituted  their  principal 
drink  in  England,  to  the  unadulterated  water  of  Virginia, 
exercised  a  sinular  influence  upon  their  bodies.'  Much 
of  the  mortality  was  also  due  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
tiie  ships  in  which  the  ocean  voyaiges  were  made;  pesti- 
lences were  frequently  produced  in  this  way,  leading  to 
terrible  epidemics,  as  for  instance  in  the  year  following 
the  great  Indian  massacre  of  1622,*  at  which  time  not  less 
than  six  hundred  people  died. 
The  mortality  on  shipboard  was  often  frightful.     Brad- 

John  SmWi,  p.  421.  OoTenoc  WjtM  adviwd  the  Englith  MlfaoritiM  to 
^ipoint  the  OoTeniors  In  TlrgiuU  for  long  terms,  becaoM,  for  the  Ont 
jeat  At  least,  "Qibj  are  for  the  moat  psit  in  111  dlapodUon  of  health 
throng  the  change  of  the  climate."  Britith  State  I\g>er»,  Colonial, 
TOl.  m,  No.  6 ;  Winder  Paper*,  vol.  I,  p.  81,  Va.  State  Library.  Fop  a 
later  period,  see  Archives  of  Maryland,  Proettdtng'  of  Counea,  I09T- 
I«87,  p.  19S. 

»  Nelll'B  Firirfnto  Vet^Ma,  p.  121. 

*  Company's  Letter  of  Avgost  21, 1621,  Nelll's  Ffr^ftfa  Cov^anji  ^ 
London,  p.  287.  See  abo  Bogol  BUt.  MBS.  Commiitton,  El^th  Report, 
Appz.,  p.  48. 

■  Rejdj  of  the  General  Asaembly,  BritUK  Slate  P^ert,  OoUmiat, 
TOl.  m,  No.  7;  SaiMbMrv  Abttraet*  for  1833,  p.  20*.  Ta.  State  U- 
bnty. 

<  George  Harrison  to  bis  Brother,  BritUh  Slate  Pi^trt,  Colonial, 
frt.  n,  So.  17  J  Satntbury  Abttraettfor  1622,  p.  77,  V*.  State  Utoary. 
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ford,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Pljftnouth  Plantation,  gives  the 
instance  of  a  vessel  which,  in  the  course  of  its  voyage 
towards  the  Virginian  coast,  lost  one  hondred  and  thirty 
persons  in  a  crew  of  seamen  and  roU  of  passengers  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  eighty ;  packed  together  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  they  sank  under  a  flux  brought  on 
not  only  by  this  pestilential  condition,  but  also  by  lack  of 
fresh  water  and  wholesome  food.^  The  disorder  from 
which  the  passengers  suffered  and  which  they  introduced 
into  the  Colony  was  ship,  JEul  or  typhus  fever.'  William 
Capps  was  undoubtedly  correct  In  saying  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  sickness  was  to  be  found  in  gross  unoleatUi- 
neas.  "  Betwixt  decks,"  he  declared,  "  there  can  hardlie 
a  man  fetch  his  breath  by  reason  there  msith  such  a  funke 
in  the  night  that  it  causes  putrifactiou  of  bloud  and  breed- 
eth  disease  much  like  the  plague.  The  more  fall  sick, 
the  more  they  annoy  and  poysen  their  fellows. "  He  re- 
called the  voyage  in  which  he  had  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  to  Vi^inia.  "  We  came," 
he  said,  "  in  heate  of  summer,  were  at  sea  fifteen  weekes 
and  lost  not  a  man.  There  were  appointed  swabbers  for 
cleaning  of  the  orlopp,  and  every  part  of  the  shipp  below; 
then  every  man  was  forced  in  faire  weather  to  bring  up 
his  bed  to  ayre  in  the  shrowds.  In  the  meantyme,  the 
Quarter  Masters  were  busied  in  the  swabbing  of  every 
cabine  belowe  with  vinegar,  as  alsoe  betweene  decks,  which 
cast  such  a  savor  of  sharpness  to  the  stomach  that  it  bred 
health."  ■ 

1  Man.  HUt.  Coll.,  vol.  Ill,  seriM  IV,  p.  87. 

■  It  has  been  suggested  thftt  tt  may  hsve  been  jrellow  Uma.  Dr. 
CharleB  Creighton,  in  his  gUndard  work,  A  HiOory  of  Xpidemio*  in 
Britain,  deolarea  that  the  flrat  appearattoe  of  yellow  ferer,  "  whether  In 
the  West  Indies  or  anywhere  else,"  was  in  1947-46.    p.  B2S. 

■  William  Capps  to  Deputy  Treasnier  Ferrar,  1828.  Thla  letter  U 
printed  In  Keill'a  Virginia  Vetutta,  pp.  128-132.    See  page  131.     A  case 
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Wben  strict  pieoautions  like  these  had  been  taken  in 
the  course  of  tiie  voyage,  and  the  masters  of  the  skips  had 
beeo  careful  to  time  their  entrance  into  Virginian  waters 
with  the  late  autumn,  the  sickness  among  the  immigrants, 
both  before  and  after  they  reached  land,  was  less  exten- 
sive.' How  dai^rous  it  was  to  be  inattentive  to  the 
month  of  the  arrival  was  shown  in  the  number  of  sea-cap- 
tains who,  in  1685,  were  stricken  down  by  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  climate.  Fifteen  in  a  company  of  thirty-six 
died.  They  had  never  previously  visited  the  Colony,  and 
had  come  before  the  frosts  had  destroyed  the  germs  of 
ague.  This  year  was  probably  more  than  usually  unheal- 
thy.* Devries  informs  us  that  at  this  time,  persons  who 
had  not  been  seasoned  "  died  like  cats  and  dogs  in  June, 
July,  and  August."  This  sickness  was  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  variableness  of  the  climate.  "  One  hour,"  it  was 
said,  "  the  air  was  so  hot  that  it  seemed  to  be  unendura- 
ble, and  the  next,  a  wind  from  the  northwest  arose  with 
so  much  freshness  that  an  overcoat  was  necessary  to  com- 
fort."^ There  was  still  reason,  however,  to  attribute 
much  of  the  illness  among  those  who  were  unseasoned  to 
infections  beginning  in  the  ships  of  the  merchants.  In 
16S6,  Governor  West  pointed  out  with  great  warmth  the 
injustice  of  charging  upon  the  climate  instances  of  mortality 
which  were  easily  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  noisomeness 
in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  vessels  on  their  arrival  in 

<rf  jail  fever,  deacribed  as  "  oalentnre,"  !■  refemd  to  in  Uie  uconut  of 
Challona'  voyage,  Broien't  Benttit  oftht  Unittd  Statet.  See  p.  137.  See 
also  VligliiU  Gatette,  Jnly  15,  1737. 

1  Letter  of  Governor  and  Conucll  to  Company,  1621,  Neill'a  Virginia 
Compana  of  London,  p.  879. 

*  Denies'  Vogaffet  fivm  Bolland  to  America,  p.  113.  Oreatet  mor- 
tally among  aUp  nnp*'-^""  was  probably  never  known,  not  even  on  the 
weal  Goaat  of  Africa. 

*  Devriea'  Voyage*  from  HoUand  to  Amtriea,  pp.  64, 100. 
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the  Colony.*  Culpeper,  referring  to  hie  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, declared  that  the  fleet  accompanying  him  was  full 
of  "  death,  scurrey,  and  calenture,"  and  it  may  be  safely 
taken  for  granted  that  this  was  not  exceptional.' 

However  great  the  amount  of  sickness  in  July,  August, 
and  September  among  those  who  had  newly  arrived,  and 
however  much  they  suffered,  the  persons  who  had  passed 
through  the  period  of  seasoning  found  the  climate  of 
Virginia  highly  favorable  to  health  if  they  were  removed 
from  the  contagion  of  diseases  introduced  by  ships  from 
abroad.  Governor  Wyatt  wrote  as  early  aa  1623  that  the 
average  length  of  life  amoi^  the  old  residents  was  as 
great  as  in  tJie  most  wholesome  parts  of  England,^  and  the 
proportion  of  deaths  was  even  smaller ;  in  the  families 
of  ancient  planters,  the  larger  number  of  whose  members 
had  been  bom  in  the  country,  not  one  in  twenty  were 
cut  off.*  The  siune  condition  was  observed  by  the  early 
adventurers  to  exist  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  ;  they 
were  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  in  many  instances  at- 
tained to  a  great  age,  provii^  that  the  supposed  nnwhole- 
aomeness  of  the  climate  of  Vi^nia,  except  in  midsummer, 
was  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  any  fault  in  the  cli- 
mate itself,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  marshes, 
as  to  the  natural  result  of  a  cbai^  of  air  and  alteration  in 
diet  on  the  part  of  the  newly  arrived  colonists,  not  to  men- 

1  Qonrnor  West  to  Loi4b  Commlsglonen  of  Fluitatloiu,  BrUUh  SiaU 
Pi^wi,  Colonial,  vol  IZ,  No.  7 ;  Saituburf  AbtttveU  for  1638,  p.  IH, 
Ta.  State  Uhnxj. 

*  Letter  ol  Cnlpeper  to  Secratair  Corentry,  May  2,  18B0,  MeZHmtM 
Papen,  Tol.  V,  p.  868,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  GoTemor  and  ConncU  to  London  Ckimpany,  ^it(A  Slatt  Pqwra, 
OoUuvM,  ToL  m.  No.  I ;  Saina>uti  Abitracf  for  1623,  p.  176,  Va. 
StoU  Libraty;  Hew  DcMriptioD  of  Tirginla,  p.  T,  Foroe'a  Hi$lorieat 
TVoeto,  TO),  n. 

*  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  606. 
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tioD  the  imprudenceB  which  their  inexperience  or  their 
intemperateneaa  led  them  to  commit.^ 

As  the  area  of  the  clearings  enlarged,  a  great  improve- 
ment  in  the  public  health  was  observed,  extending  even 
to  those  persons  who  had  recently  arriTed  in  Virginia. 
In  hia  answers  to  the  interrogatories  oi  the  Commiasioners 
of  Plantations  in  1671,  Governor  Berkeley  stated  that  it 
was  then  rare  that  an  unseasoned  hand  died,  although  at 
one  time  the  mortality  had  been  in  proportion  of  one  to 
five.a 

I  As  euly  u  1649,  It  wm  the  baliit  of  Bome  Tli^inluu  to  retire  Into 
Haiyland  u  soon  m  the  heats  of  smnmer  arriTed.  There,  it  is  st&tad, 
they  enjoyed  niiint«mipt«d  good  health.  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  4.  &i 
1S87,  Howard,  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  Colony,  wrote  to  the  King, 
that  he  would  withdraw  himself  during  the  Tehement  heat  and  "  almost 
indiapensable  HicknesB  of  this  phtoe  (Jamestown)  In  the  dog  days,"  to  some 
more  healthy  climate.  He  had  tried  several  summers,  and  found  them  so 
prejudicial  to  hie  health  that  the  physicians  hod  advised  him  to  change  the 
air.  Cotonial  Entrv  Book,  So.  S3,  pp.  146-147;  Saintburg  AbUraeU 
for  1887,  p.  TS,  Va.  State  Llhrary.  For  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
■ee  Beveriey*s  Hitttny  of  Virginia,  pp.  241-242. 

*  Hmlng's  £EtaAXM,  vol.  II,  p.  616. 
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CHAPTER  m 

ABOBIGINAL  VIBOINIA  —  INBIAK  BOONOHT 

In  describing  tlie  economical  methodB  of  the  Indians, 
I  propose  to  confine  myself  in  general  to  those  aspects 
of  the  subject  which  throw  a  direct  or  indirect  light 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  English  colonists  in  1607.  One  of  the 
most  important  presenting  itself  to  consideration  is  the 
extent  of  the  abor^inal  population  inhabiting  the  terri- 
tory that  was  the  first  seat  of  the  English  settlers.  This 
narrows  the  inquiry  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Powhatan  Confederacy,  who  had  their  residence  in  the 
lower  Talleys  of  the  Powhatan,  Pamunkey,  Pyanketank, 
Rappahannock,  and  Potomac,  and  on  the  Accomac  Penin- 
sula. There  is  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  gen- 
eral enumerationB  of  Smith  and  Strachey,  the  two  authors 
upon  whom  we  have  to  rely.  Smith  calculated  that  the 
Indians  to  be  found  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand  in  all,^  and  his  statement  should 
properly  carry  unusual  weight,  becao^  there  was  no  man 
in  the  Colony  during  the  time  of  his  connection  with  it, 
with  the  exception  of  Spelman,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
frequent  opporttmities  of  observing  the  full  extent  of  the 
Indian  population.  There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  which  sjiould  be  put  upon 
the  expression  "sixty  miles  of  Jamestown."  A  radius  of 
1  Work$  qS  Oa^.  JiA»  OnOA,  p.  860. 
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that  length  barely  extends  even  to  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Potomac.  It  is  plain  that  Smith  did  not  intend  to  in- 
clude Aocomac,  as  he  omitted  all  reference  to  the  number 
of  its  warriors.  His  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia lying  to  the  south  of  the  Powhataa  was  confined 
to  the  territories  of  the  Warrasquoke,  Appomattox,  Qui- 
youghoohannock,  and  Nansemond  Indians,  who  dwelt 
immediately  on  its  banks.  In  the  light  of  these  facte, 
it  seems  proper  that  his  enumeration  should  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  applying  to  the  valleys  of  the  Powhatan,  the 
ancient  Pamunkey,  Rappahannock,  and  Pyanketank,  and 
their  lower  tributaries. 

Beginning  with  the  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  and  start- 
ii^  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  were,  according 
to  SmiUi,  at  Chesapeake,  one  hundred  warriors;  at  Ke- 
coughtan, twenty;  at  Paspaheigh,  forty;  at  Cbickahominy, 
two  hundred ;  at  Wyauoke,  one  hundred ;  at  Arrahat- 
took,  thirty ;  and  at  Powhatan,  forty.  Descending  the 
river  from  the  Falls  on  the  south  side,  there  were  sixty 
warriors  at  Appomattox  ;  twenty-five  at  Quiyoughcohan- 
nock  ;  forty  at  Warraaqnoke  ;  and  two  hundred  at  Nan- 
semond. If  these  enmneratioQS  are  correct,  there  were 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Powhatan  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries below  the  Falls,  eight  hundred  and  »zty  warriors. 
Adopting  the  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  aboriginal 
population  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown  and  the  whole 
number  of  fighting  men  in  the  same  territory,  as  set  down 
by  Smith,  the  one  being  five  thousand  and  the  other  fif- 
teen hundred,  and  there  was  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, Nansemond,  and  the  Cbickahominy  a  population 
of  Indians  close  upon  twenty-six  hundred. 

Turning  now  to  the  vaUeya  of  the  modem  York  and 
its  tributaries.  Smith  calculated  that  the  villages  on  the 
banks    of    tlie   upper  stretches  of  &e  Mattapony  and 
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Youghtanund '  were  able  to  furnish  a  band  of  ninety 
warriors,  while  the  tribe  having  its  seat  near  the  jimctiou 
of  the  rivers  could  muster  three  hundred.  There  were 
forty  warriors  at  Werowocomoco,  and  forty  at  Chiskiack. 
The  whole  military  strength  of  this  portion  of  Hie  Pow- 
hatan  Confederacy  amounted,  if  Smith  is  correct,  to  four 
hundred  and  seventy  warriors,  which,  by  the  ratio  pre- 
viously applied,  would  indicate  a  population  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  At  Pyanketank  there  were 
sixty  warriors,  or  two  hundred  persons.  On  the  Rappa- 
hannook  there  were  at  Corotoman  thirty  warriors ;  at 
Moraughtacnnd,  eighty  ;  at  Rappahannock,  one  hundred  ; 
and  at  a  second  Corotoman,  twenty.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  same  river  there  were  at  Montaughtacund  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  This  would  signify  that 
there  were  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rappahannock  an 
Indian  population  of  twelve  hundred.  The  total  number 
of  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  this  division  of  country  tribu- 
tary to  the  lower  sections  of  the  three  great  streams,  the 
Powhatan,  the  ancient  Pamuukey,  and  the  Rappahannock, 
would,  therefore,  be  five  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  correctness  of  this  enumeration  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  information  which  Smith  possessed  as  to  all 
the  towns  on  the  Indian  Pamuukey  and  Rappahannock. 
Not  only  does  he  fail  to  include  many  of  the  aboriginal 
settlements  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  the  adjacent  region 
mentioned  by  Strachey,  but  he  also  makes  certain  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  his  general  narrative  which  do  not 
on  their  face  confirm  the  justness  of  his  figures  even  as  to 
the  valley  of  the  Powhatan.  Thus  he  declares  incidentally 
that  a  thousand  savages  *  were  observed  along  the  banks  of 


*The  language  ased  by  Smith  Teapeoting  the  "pUinea"  ftloug  the 
Naaeemond  River  i*  :  'MntbeseplalneBurepIwated  Aboundaoce  of  boues 
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the  Nansemond  when  it  was  first  explored,  and  that  those 
seen  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  Chickahominy  were 
about  twenty-two  hundred,  but  such  expressions  were 
probably  merely  designed  to  show  that  these  territories 
were  thickly  seated  rather  than  to  convey  an  accurate 
account  of  the  real  number  of  their  inhabitants.  If 
intended  to  be  accepted  implicitly,  the  population  on  the 
Chickahominy  alone  was  nearly  equal  in  volume  to  the 
whole  poptdation  assigned  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Pow- 
hatan under  the  ratio  furnished  by  Smith  himself.' 

There  should  be  added  to  the  niunber  of  Indians  living 
on  the  modem  Kappahannock,  York,  and  James,  and  the 
lower  tributaries  of  the  latter  two  streams,  those  who 
resided  near  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  in  Accomac. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  aa  far  as  it  was  explored  by 
Smith,  there  were  in  the  different  towns  which  he  visitad 
about  eight  hundred  warriors,  indicatdi^  the  presence  of 
twenty-five  hundred  savages ;  the  number  in  Accomac, 
Smith  not  including  the  Eastern  Shore  in  his  enumera- 
tion, was  subsequently  stated  to  be  two  thousand,*  swell- 
ing the  total  population  of  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
Virginia,  which  was  the  first  to  ffdl  under  the  observation 
of  the  English,  to  ten  thousand. 

If  we  accept  as  correct  the  figures  which  Strachey  has 
given,  his  calculations  being  confined  to  the  number  of 
warriors  who  were  members  of  the  tribes  residing  in  the 

and  people ;  thej  nuj  eonl^ne  1000."  Worts  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p. 
83.  See  alao  p.  430  for  the  large  nnmlWT  of  Indiane  wen  in  one  body  In 
the  Talley  of  the  RappAhannock. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Dale  calculated  that  the  namber  of  bowmen  among  the 
CMckahominiee  araoonted  to  five  hnndred.  He  la  alio  the  aathorit;  for 
the  statement,  that  in  a  fen  days  Powhatau  coold  summon  to  his  side  one 
thousand  warrioTS  ready  for  battle.  See  D^'s  letter  preserred  in  Balph 
Hamor**  True  Diteoune,  pp.  52,  66. 

■  Worit  of  Capt.  John  BmUh,  p.  670. 
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country  extending  from  the  Pyanketank  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Powhatan  and  east  of  Orapaks,^  there  was  a 
population  in  this  interval  alone  as  Urge  as  the  whole  of 
the  population  which,  according  to  Smith,  belonged  to  the 
Powhatan  Confederacy  throughout  ito  territory.  Straohey 
asserts  that  there  were  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  fighting  men  in  this  part  of  aboriginal  Vii^inia, 
which  would  signify  a  general  population  of  ten  thousand, 
but  this  was  probably  as  much  in  excess  of  the  real  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  this  division  of  the  Colony  as 
the  calculation  of  Smith  was  below  it.  Strachey,  however, 
lived  in  Virginia  some  years  after  Smith  had  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  the  greater 
knowledge  which  the  English  had  acquired  of  the  country 
by  more  careful  exploration.  The  larger  enumeration  of 
Strachey  arises  not  so  much  from  his  having  attributed  a 
greater  force  of  warriors  to  the  different  towns  mentioned 
by  Smith  than  Smith  does  himself,  as  from  the  fact  that 
he  includes  in  his  statement  of  population,  towns  which 
Smith  had  failed  to  name,  doubtless  because  he  was  igno- 
rant of  tiieir  existence.' 

I  Orap&ks  WM  one  of  the  raddeneea  of  Powhatmn,  and  wu  altnUcd 
eut  of  the  modern  dt;  of  Blchmond. 

■  See,  for  Inatuice,  the  list  of  towns  situ&ted  on  the  modem  Toi^  the 
bdlan  Punujikey,  given  by  Strachey  In  hie  HUtorie  of  TravaSie  into 
Virginia,  p.  62.  With  the  exception  of  the  king  and  werowances,  who 
had  nnmerous  wives,  it  is  not  recorded  Uiat  the  lamlllea  of  Indlvidokl 
Indians  were  large.  It  ie  well  known  th&t  the  aborigines  began  many  of 
their  wan  merely  to  ohtkin  a  supply  of  women  and  cbildtea.  Ilie 
pnMnca  ol  venereal  diseases  of  a  vinilent  type  among  memben  of 
both  eexee  must  have  iiad  m  Important  inflneace  in  repreadng  their 
growth  in  nnmbera.  Howerer  nnmerons  the  Indians  may  liave  been  tn 
Virginia  wlien  tite  Engli^  founded  the  Colony,  they  had  by  1669 
dwindled  In  Uie  ares  of  the  aetUements  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-dve 
bowmen,  representing  a  population  which  protebly  did  not  exceed  ttiree 
thounnd.    Henlng'i  StatiUa*,  vol.  II,  p.  276. 
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/The  Indian  village  was  generally  situated  on  the  slope 
Xii  a  hill  overlooking  a  river,  and  in  selecting  such  a  site, 
/  the  aborigines  were  probably  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
^.  the  fact  tJiat  they  could  thus  obtain  a  view  of  an  approach- 
^4ng  enemy.'  The  towns  of  the  same  tribe  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  distinct,  and  this  was  the  case  even  in  the 
thickly  inhabited  valleys  of  the  Nansemond  and  Chicka- 
hominy.  The  health  of  the  Indians  was  in  no  peril  from 
overcrowding,  since  few  of  their  villages  were  occupied 
by  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  and  many  by  less  than 
thirty.'  Strachey  informs  us  that  before  the  aboriginal 
settlement  at  Kecoughtan  was  broken  up,  the  population 
of  that  place  was  close  upon  one  thousand,  their  wigwams 
numbering  three  hundred,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  all  of  these  dwellings  were  built  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  each  other.  When  Smith  visited 
Kecoughtan  it  contained  only  eighteen  houses,  and  the 
band  of  warriors  there,  as  already  stated,  was  reduced  to 
forty.'  In  general,  the  largest  towns  were  not  composed 
of  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  wigfwams.*  At  Marasw- 
quotke,  the  Farrar's  Neok  of  the  colonial  ^e,  thirty  or 
forty  were  observed  by  Smith,  and  he  mentions  that  he 
had  seen  in  one  village  as  many  as  one  hundred  dwellings, 
either  situated  tc^ether  or  separated  by  groves,  but  this 
was  exceptional.  There  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wig- 
wams no  small  and  but  few  large  trees,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  had  been  periodically  bnrnt  over,  and 
much  of  the  standing  wood  had  been  used  as  fagots ;  suf- 
ficient, however,  was  allowed  to  remain  to  furnish  protec- 
tion from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  to  break  the 

>  Strachey's  HUtorU  of  TravaiU  intoVtrj/tnia,  p.  70. 
»  Work»  of  Copt.  John  SmWi,  p.  577. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  10 ;  Straohey'B  Bistorit  of  JVoririle  into  Virginia,  p.  60. 

•  Spelmui'i  StltUion  of  Virginia,  p.  cvi 
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force  of  the  stormB  in  winter.  The  Indians  had  a  special 
liking  for  the  mulberry,  and  it  was  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  habitations.  At  Kecoughtan 
there  were  many  boskets  and  copses  of  this  tree.'  When 
the  English  were  returning  from  their  exploration  of  the 
Powhatan  as  far  as  the  Falls,  they  came  upon  the  Indian 
women  at  Arrahattock  preparing  -victuals  for  them  under 
a  great  mulberry  which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
village.'  Bay  and  locust  trees  were  very  frequently 
observed  in  the  Indian  towns,  and  also  the  wild  rose  and 
the  sunflower,  and  there  the  grapevine  grew  in  the  most 
productive  luxuriance  because  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  fresh  springs  poured 
out  a  perennial  abundance  of  pellucid  water.^ 
~^The  Indian  wigwam  was  either  oblong  in  shape  or  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,*  and  was  made  by  inserting  saplings 
in  the  earth,  the  tops  of  which  were  afterwards  drawn 
down  to  one  point,  in  which  position  they  were  perma- 
nently kept  by  their  being  tied  together  with  withes, 
manufactured  out  of  fibrous  roots,  the  coating  of  the 
hickory  or  strips  of  white  oak.  The  surface  of  the  sap- 
lings in  the  instance  of  the  most  pretentious .  wigwams 
was  covered  with  bark  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
torn  from  the  tree ;  the  ordinary  dwelling,  however,  was 
protected  by  mats  woven  from  bents  gathered  in  the  woods. 
So  neatly  were  the  mats  and  pieces  of  bark  put  together 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  wigwam  remained  warm  in  the 
severest  weather  in  winter.  A  hole  was  made  in  either 
aide  for  an  entrance,  and  these  openings  were  closed  by 
1  S«e,  for  these  diSerent  detAiU,  Worki  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  12, 18 ; 
Strachey'B  BlUorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  pp.  90,  70,  Tl,  117, 

*  Belatjfon  of  the  Diteovery  of  our  Biver,  p.  L 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  pp.  57,  67 ;   Stiaebey'*  ^ttorit  of 
3Vii«a<I«  into  Virginia,  p.  130. 

*  Speluuw'B  Belation  of  Virginia,  p.  ctL 
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mats  dropped  from  above,  and  etill  further  guarded,  when 
the  inmates  of  the  cabin  had  gone  away  for  a  prolonged 
absence,  b;  logs  roUed  against  them.  Upon  the  first 
arrival  of  the  English,  the  wigwams  were  found  to  be 
devoid  of  windows,  but  at  a  later  period  an  aperture  was 
left  which  was  only  covered  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  that  point  of  the  compass.  At  the  top  there  was  a 
place  of  egress  for  the  smoke  rising  from  the  fire  kindled 
on  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  the  dwelling.  To  diminish 
the  volume  of  this  smoke,  the  Indians  burnt  only  pine 
wood,  if  it  was  to  be  obtained.  In  order  to  illuminate  the 
interiors  of  their  houses  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  fire, 
they  used  as  candles  the  splinters  of  the  pine,  which  flared 
very  fiercely  for  a  time  but  were  soon  consumed ;  for  this 
reason  a  large  pile  of  slivers  was  kept  on  hand,  and  as 
soon  as  one  fagot  was  burnt  up,  another  was  substituted 
for  it.  As  a  rule,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  was  not  allowed 
to  die  out,  because  its  extinction  was  regarded  by  the 
women  as  an  evil  sign.  A  lost  flame  was  recovered  by 
rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together  in  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  a  handful  of  combustible  moss.  The  beds  of  the 
Indians  were  drawn  in  a  circle  about  the  fire,  and  consisted 
of  hurdles  and  reeds  laid  upon  small  poles,  supported  by 
posts  rising  only  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Upon  these 
beds,  mats  or  skins  were  placed,  and  in  lying  down  the 
Indian  drew  over  him  another  mat  or  skin,  while  a  third 
skin  or  mat  was  used  as  a  pillow.  The  pillow  of  the 
Emperor  Powhatan  was  made  of  leather,  and  was  carefully 
embroidered,  and  strung  with  beads  and  pearls.  The  mats 
used  by  the  ordinary  Indian  as  a  couch  were  white  in 
color,  and  when  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  was  careful  to 
roll  them  into  the  shape  in  which  he  had  found  them  the 
evening  before.  Not  infrequently  as  many  as  twenty 
Indians  slept  in  &e  same  w^wam  irrespective  of  sex; 
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they  did  not  in  sleeping  restrict  themselTes  to  their 
hurdles  of  reeds,  but  in  winter  lay  down  on  bear  skins, 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  wigwam,  or  on  the  floor  itself 
if  it  were  summer,  with  a  mat  alone  to  support  the  head. 
Besides  the  bed,  the  only  substitute  for  a  chair  was  the 
mat.  In  erery  town  there  were  scaffolds,  constructed 
either  of  reeds  or  dry  willows,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Indians  most  frequently  sat  and  conversed.  At  the  top 
of  these  scaffolds,  a  loft  made  of  hurdles  was  built,  and  on 
it  the  women  placed  maize  and  flsh  to  dry.^ 

The  Indian  town  in  some  instances  was  encircled  with 
a  palisade,  but  in  general  this  was  confined  to  the  rude 
palace  of  the  king.^  The  royal  dwelling  was  constructed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  ordinary  wigwam,  but  it  differed 
from  the  ordinary  wigwam  in  being  longer  and  broader  ; 
one  had  to  pass  through  many  windings  and  turnings 
before  the  room  in  which  the  king  spent  his  time  was 
reached.'  The  partitions  were  composed  of  mats  and 
small  poles.  No  architectural  skill  was  shown  by  the 
Indians  even  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  upon 
which  the  greatest  labor  was  expended.  These  buildings 
were  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  one  hundred  in 
length,  with  the  door  confronting  the  eastern  horizon  so 
as  to  catch  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  There  was 
a  chancel  at  the  western  end,  approached  by  a  labyrinthine 
passage,  and  here  were  placed  many  black  images  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  east.  At  Uttamussack,  on 
the  modem  Famunkey,  the  principal  temple  was  situated, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  stood  buildings  sixty  feet  in  length, 
contiunii^f  effigies  of  devils  and  kings,  and  also  the  royal 

1  See,  u  the  authority  lor  these  det^U,  Stnchej^a  BUtotie  of  ThnaOt 
into  Virffinia,  pp.  TO,  71,  72,  112 ;  Work*  of  Oapt.  John  BmUh,  pp.  ST, 
68  ;  Beverley'e  Eittvry  of  Virginia,  pp,  186,  136. 

»  Bererlej'a  Eittory  of  Virginia,  p.  187. 

*  Bpelman'a  Btlation  of  Virginia,  p.  cyL 
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miUDmieB.  The  treaeure-houae  of  Powhatan  at  Orapaks 
must  have  been  a  still  more  imposing  structure ;  it  ex- 
tended fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  leng^,  and  upon  each  one 
of  its  four  comers  was  a  figure  of  a  strange  and  grotesque 
aspect,  one  being  shaped  like  a  dragon,  another  having 
the  form  and  head  of  a  bear,  the  third  resembling  a  leopard, 
and  the  fourth  a  gigantic  man.' 

The  Indians  laid  off  their  maizefields  and  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  wigwams,  always  selecting  the  most  fer- 
tile land  for  this  purpose ;  in  later  times,  it  was  everywhere 
observed  that  the  soil  which  had  been  under  aboriginal 
cultivation  was  as  a  rule  extremely  productive.'  The 
maizefields  spread  over  an  area  that  ranged  from  twenty 
to  an  hundred  acres  in  extent.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  tenure ;  each  tribe  possessed  an  abso- 
lute title  to  the  division  of  country  in  which  it  was  immedi- 
ately seated,  subject  only  to  the  general  proprietorship  of 
the  king,  to  whom  an  annual  tribute  was  paid  in  the  form 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  maize,  beasts,  fish,  fowl,  hides, 
fur,  copper,  and  beads,*  but  the  relation  of  each  family  to 
the  different  platfl  of  cultivated  ground  is  not  so  clearly 
defined.  Smith  declared  that  each  household  knew  its 
own  fields  and  gardens,  while  Beverley  asserted  that  no 
special  property  in  land  was  claimed  by  individual  Indians, 
but  was  held  in  common  by  the  members  of  a  whole  tribe. 
He  qualified  this  remark,  however,  by  saying  that  the  area 
of  uncultivated  ground  was  so  extensive,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  quarrels  among  them  about  the  appropriation 
of  particular  plats.*  The  statement  of  Smith  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  relation  which  the  Indian  householder 

1  Stntcbey'e  EMorU  of  Travaile  itOo  Virginia,  ^.  66,  82,  90. 

*  Hi^  Jones'  Fretent  SUOe  of  Virginia,  p.  8. 

*  Straohey'i  Bittorie  of  JVooofle  into  Virginia,  p.  66. 

*  Work$  Qf  C^t.  John  SmOA,  p.  ee ;  Beverler's  Miitorv  of  Virginia, 
p.  176. 
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bore  to  other  forms  of  property  ;  thus  he  could  deviae  his 
wigwam  to  his  widow,  and  after  her  death  to  his  favorite 
child.  Again,  a  theft  of  maize  was  regarded  as  so  heinous 
an  act  that  it  was  punished  with  death,  an  evidence  that 
separate  ownership  in  this  grain  was  strictly  recognized 
when  it  had  been  gathered.'  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
record  that  after  the  annual  harvest  the  crops  were 
divided  among  the  householders  of  the  town.  Being 
held  for  all  practical  purposes  in  separate  tenure,  the 
ground  must  have  been  cleared  very  largely  by  individual 
energy  without  special  regard  to  the  common  interests, 
but  this  follows  with  certainty  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  open  fields  were  not  spacious  enough  to  furnish 
soil  for  the  young  warrior  who  had  just  established  family 
relations  of  his  own,  or  for  those  members  of  the  tribe 
whose  plats  had  given  indications  of  exhaustion  from  pro- 
longed cultivation.  As  a  rule,  the  land  originally  selected 
was  so  extremely  fertile  that  an  Increase  in  population 
alone  led  to  the  extension  of  a  clearing. 

The  method  employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  removal 
of  the  forest,  in  spite  of  its  primitive  character,  is  still 
followed  in  many  parts  of  modem  Virginia.  It  consists 
in  running  a  girdle  around  the  trunks  of  the  largest  trees, 
by  cutting  away  the  bark  with  a  rude  stone  instrument, 
the  object  of  this  being  to  intercept  the  flow  of  the  sap  ; 
and  to  make  this  still  more  effective,  the  aborigines  were 
in  the  habit  of  kindling  fires  around  the  exposed  roots, 
further  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  trees.'  The  trees 
exposed  to  this  treatment  lost  all  power  of  putting  forth 


s  Belation  of  Virginia,  pp.  ox,  cil 
■  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  B62 ;  WlUluns,  in  Virginia  SiiMf 
V<aued,  p.  48,  Foroe'B  Hittorteal  Traett,  toI  HI,  reconunenda  that  the 
newi;  urlTed  plantfiT  shall  adopt  this  method  of  clearing  Uie  giound  aa 
the  cheapest  and  the  qulckut. 
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foliage,  declioed  rapidly  in  vigor  and  died,  leaving  the 
trunk  and  limbs  too  bare  to  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  a  few  years  they  were  blown  down  by  the  wind, 
having  become  too  much  decayed  to  remain  erect.  The 
smaller  trees  were  either  broken  down  or  severed  by  the 
blows  of  a  stone  hatchet.  The  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  planting  was  practically  the  same  whether  the  soil 
was  that  of  an  old  or  a  new  field.  Manure  was  used  in 
neither  instance,  most  probably  because  it  was  not  re- 
quired. The  instruments  employed  in  cultivation  were 
hoes,  consisting  of  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  fashioned 
like  a  gardener's  paring  iron,^  or  of  a  stick  to  which  the 
horn  or  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  was  attached ;  these 
rude  instruments  were  used  by  the  aboriginal  laborers  in 
a  sitting  posture,  the  tillers  merely  seekii^  to  loosen  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  only  object  which  they  had  in 
view  being  to  dig  up  the  weeds  wid  grass  and  to  remove 
the  maizestalks.  After  this  vegetation  had  been  allowed 
to  dry  several  days  in  the  sun,  it  was  brought  together 
in  small  heaps  and  burnt,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  use  the  residuum  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.^  If  the 
ground  consisted  of  virgin  soil  on  which  the  belted  trees 
were  still  standing,  it  was  only  sought  to  destroy  the 
superficial  network  of  roots.  Beginning  in  one  comer 
of  the  field,  whether  old  or  new,  the  Indian  husbandmen 
made  a  series  of  holes,  separated  from  each  other  by 
intervals  of  four  feet,  and  in  each  hole  four  grains  of 
maize  and  two  beans  were  deposited,  each  grain  or  bean 
being  an  inch  apart  from  its  fellows,  special  precaution 
being  taken  that  they  should  not  touch  each  other.'    In 

I  Spelmaa'a  Belatton  of  Virginia,  p.  ozL 
'  Huiot,  p.  16. 

*  "  They  make  a  hole  In  die  earth  with  a  stioke  and  Into  It  tbey  pat 
foore  gndnes  of  wheate  and  two  of  beanea.'^  -  W»rlei  of  CapL  John 
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BOme  instances  the  beans  were  sowed  in  the  interTal 
of  four  feet  between  the  holes  in  which  the  maize  was 
placed,  and  in  this  interval  there  were  also  planted  the 
seeds  of  peas,  pumplcins,  goiirds,  cymlins,  and  May-apples, 
doubtless  upon  some  plan  of  alternation,  as  the  soil  would 
otherwise  hare  been  choked  with  vegetation.'  These 
seeds  were  not  put  in  the  ground  until  the  blades  of 
maize  had  not  only  risen  above  the  surface,  but  also 
attained  to  a  moderate  size.  The  cymlina  were  planted 
in  May,  and  the  other  seeds  probably  about  the  same  time.* 
The  first  plantation  of  maize  began  in  April  and  the 
second  in  May,  and  this  was  continued  with  interruptions 
until  the  middle  of  June,  the  object  of  this  deferred 
planting  being  to  secure  until  the  arrival  of  frost  a 
constant  supply  of  roasting  ears,  of  which  the  Indians 
were  inordinately  fond.  The  crop  which  was  put  in  the 
ground  in  April  was  harvested  in  August;  the  May  plant- 
ing was  harvested  in  September,  and  the  June  planting 
in  October.  As  the  young  maize  expanded  in  size,  it  was 
protected  from  the  encroachments  of  weeds,  the  interval 
between  the  rows  being  kept  as  clean  and  well-ordered  as 
a  garden-bed,  and  when  the  stalks  had  risen  to  one-half 
of  their  expected  height,  hillocks  of  earth  were  drawn 
around  their  roots.  The  average  number  of  ears  found 
on  a  plant  were,  according  to  Smith,  two;  three  were 
occasionally  observed,  but  four  very  rarely.'  Spelmao, 
however,  states  that  there  were  commonly  four  or  five 
attached  to  a  single  stalk.*    There  were  from  two  hundred 

Stittih,  p.  867.    See  Denies'  Voj/agu  from  Botland  to  Amtriea,  for  the 
methods  followed  by  the  Indiana  of  the  New  NeCherbwds  in  pUntlog  nutlce. 
>  Haiiot,  p.  16, 

•  WorkM  of  Cap*.  John  Smith,  p.  68, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  62 ;  Straobey'e  StttorU  of  Trawiat  taW  Virginta,  vp.  IIS, 
117. 

•  Spelnuwi's  SelaHon  of  Virginia,  p.  cxli. 
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to  five  handred  grains  on  each.  Four  Tarieties  of  nuuze 
are  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  two  of 
which  were  only  distinguiBhable  from  each  other  by  tiie 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  ear  and  stalk,  the  time  for 
the  ripening  of  both  being  Uie  same.  The  remainii^; 
Tarieties  were  unlike  only  in  the  size  of  the  grain ;  both 
were  frequently  yellow,  red,  white,  blue,  and  streaked.' 
The  Indians  did  not  place  any  scarecrows  in  their  fields ; 
near  the  centre  of  each  they  raised  a  scaffold,  and  upon 
this  they  erected  a  small  cabin,  in  which  a  young  Indian 
was  stationed  to  protect  the  crops  from  every  form  of 
damage  by  birds  or  animals.'  Enjoying  an  extensive  view 
from  this  elevation,  he  was  able  to  detect  the  depredators 
at  once.  The  beans  put  in  the  ground  with  the  maize 
sprang  up  and  were  allowed  to  attach  their  vines  to  the 
stalks ;  their  pods  were  smaller  than  the  pods  of  the 
English  bean,  of  greater  diversity  of  color,  and  very 
different  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The  peas  were  not  so 
large  as  the  beans,  but  were  similar  in  their  form.  Both 
were  sufficiently  developed  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  to  be 
eaten,  and  were  therefore  gathered  before  the  last  of  the 
grain  was  harvested.  The  marscocks  matured  in  July, 
and  remained  on  their  vines  until  September,  while  the 
pumpkins  required  a  heavy  frost  to  ripen  them.  Many 
maracocks  or  squashes  were  in  a  ripe  condition  in  Septem- 
ber, and  this  vegetable  continued  to  mature  in  turn  until 
the  end  of  October.' 

A  field  of  maize  on  the  Powhatan,  long  before  the 
vessels  of  the  first  English  explorers  appeared  upon  its 
waters,  was  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  same 

1  B«vetle7'B  BUIoni  of  Virffinia,  p.  IIG. 

*  See  the  pletnre  of  anob  a  w»iIold  glTen  In  tbe  llltutnUed  edition  of 
Harlot,  plate  No.  XX. 

*  Wofki  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  88 ;  Hariot,  pp.  14, 16. 
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field,  planted  with  the  aame  grain,  three  hundred  jreais 
afterwtirds  by  the  modern  Virginian  farmer.  There  woold 
be  some  difference  in  the  height  of  many  of  the  stalks 
on  account  of  the  rule  which  the  Indians  followed  of 
planting  their  maize  in  relays,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  continuous  supply  of  roasting  ears  daring  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  but  in  other  particulars  the  aspect 
of  the  field,  under  the  Indian  and  Virginian  ownership 
respectively,  would  be  substantially  the  same.  There 
would  be  the  same  number  of  stalks  to  the  hill,'  with  the 
-vines  of  beans  clambering  up  the  stalks,  peas  running 
over  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  pumpkins,  bulky 
and  yellow,  peeping  through  the  mass  of  green  leaves. 
The  May-apple  alone  would  be  absent.  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline,  in  his  treatise  on  Virginian  Agriculture,  takefi 
occasion  to  indulge  his  sarcastic  humor  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers  of  his  day,  by  declaring  that  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century  the  cultivation  of  maize  in  his  native 
State  remained  as  it  was  borrowed  from  the  aboriginal 
planters  of  America,  except  "that  if  product  was  the 
test  of  science,  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
more  accomplished  husbandmen  than  their  imitators." 
An  accurate  conception  of  the  productiveness  of  an  acre 
under  Indian  tillage  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  state- 
ment of  Hariot,  that  the  average  yield  was,  by  London 
measure,  two  hundred  bushels  of  nuuze,  peas,  beans,  and 
pumpkins." 

In  the  late  autumn,  when  the  grain  was  ripe  enough  to 

>  It  U  highly  probftble  that  for  many  yeara  the  colonlata  followed  the 
rule  of  the  Indi&ns  In  allowing  an  Intcrral  of  four  feet  between  the  holes 
in  which  the  eoed  corn  waa  planted.  Owing  donbtleaa  to  the  decline  In 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  interval  had  by  the  Eighteenth  Century  lieen 
extended  to  six  feet.  See  Smyth's  TravelM,  IT73,  Va.  3M.  Befitter,  TOl. 
VI,  So.  II,  p.  81  i  Ibid.,  No.  UI,  p.  182. 

■  aariot,  p.  16, 
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be  gathered,  the  women  and  children  entered  the  fields 
with  hand-basketa  manufactured  from  hemp,  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  the  blades  of  the  maize  stalk ;  the  ears  as  they 
were  pulled  were  cast  into  these  receptacles,  whose  con- 
tents were  afterwards  poured  into  still  larger  baskets,' 
which  in  torn  were  emptied  on  mats  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  sun,  the  maize  being  left  there  to  dry  thoroughly. 
At  night  it  was  collected  into  large  piles,  over  which  the 
mats  were  drawn  to  protect  the  grain  from  dew.  When 
the  maize  had  seasoned,  the  shucks  were  stripped  from 
the  ears,  the  grain  rubbed  from  the  husks,  and  subse- 
quently deposited  in  long  baskets  in  houses  built  especiaUy 
for  the  purpose.'  In  some  instances,  in  its  final  state,  it 
was  concealed  by  the  heads  of  families,  the  women  and 
children  being  kept  ignorant  of  the  locality  in  the  forest 
in  which  it  was  buried,  but  the  inconvenience  of  suoh 
an  arrangement  would  appear  sufficient  to  have  made  it 
exceptional.' 

If  the  Indians  had  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  their  fielda  of  maize  would  hardly  have  been 
noticeable,  but  as  these  fields  were  concentrated  for  the 
most  part  on  navigable  streams,*  the  English  were  led 

1  Spelnum**  Selatton  of  Virginia,  p.  ozii 

*  The  qoeaUon  baa  been  raised  aa  to  whetber  tbe  main  wu  stoiwd 
ftway  before  or  after  tbe  graiD  was  lemoTed  from  the  cob.  See  aiUcle  by 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  In  the  Century  Magatine  for  April,  ISM.  It 
would  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  In  Spelman's  BtlatUttt  of 
Virginia.,  p.  czii,  tliat  tbe  grain  was  "shelled"  before  It  was  placed 
in  tbe  baskets  which  formed  tbe  fliuU  receptacles :  "  When  Hie  com  la 
snfBclentiy  weathered,  they  pile  it  np  in  ther  howses,  dayly  as  oocation 
seneth  wringlnge  the  eares  In  pelses  betwene  ther  hands  and  so  rab- 
blnge  oat  the  come,  do  put  it  into  a  great  baskett."  It  wiU  be  obserred 
that  it  was  the  ear  uid  not  tbe  "  hnske  "  whlcb  the  Indiana  wrong  In 
"  peiaes." 

■  SttOiCbey's  Sittorie  of  TravaOt  into  Virginia,  p.  118. 

*  Work!  of  OtyX.  John  Smith,  p.  67. 
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rather  to  exaggerate  than  to  underrate  the  area  of  land 
nnder  cultivation.  Dale,  writing  to  Saliflbui;  only  fonr 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  mentions  inci- 
dentally, that  in  the  stretch  of  country  lying  between 
Point  Comfort  and  the  Falls  there  was  a  spacious  and 
fruitful  soil,  and  that  at  all  points,  both  upon  the  one  and 
the  other  shore,  grain  grew  in  abundance.'  The  Indians 
of  Kecoughtan,  who  were  pronounced  by  Stracbey  to  be 
admirable  husbandmen,*  had,  when  they  were  first  visited, 
as  many  as  three  thousand  acres  of  cleared  land,  a  lai^ 
part  of  which  was  planted  in  maize.  In  the  excursion 
which  the  Tojragers  made,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival 
in  the  Chesapeake,  to  Rappahannock,  situated  not  ff^ 
from  Kecoughtan,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
the  most  luxuriant  maizefields  before  ^ey  could  reach 
the  village.'  Captain  Smith,  in  his  expedition-  up  the 
Chickahominy  River,  discovered  the  greatest  area  <rf  cul- 
tivated ground  that  he  had  seen  in  Vii^inia,  on  a  penin- 
sula to  which  the  Indians  had  given  the  name  of 
Moysonicke.*  Very  extensive  fields  of  maize  were  also 
found  by  him  on  the  Nansemond.  In  the  first  voyf^  to 
the  Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  special  note  was  made  of  the 
plain  stretching  from  the  palace  of  the  werowance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  planted  for  the  greater  part  in 
maize.  The  queen  of  Appomattox,  who  resided  near  the 
stream  of  that  name,  also  had  many  fields  in  the  same 
grain,  one  of  these  fields,  in  which  vegetables  and  tobacco 
were  also  planted,  spreading  over  an  area  of  one  hundred 
acres,  and  a  field  covering  an  equal  area  was  also  observed 

1  Bnwn'B  0«fi««te  of  the  VnOtd  Statu,  p.  606. 

*8tnclie7's  Sistorie  of  TravaiU  into  Virginia,  p.  60.  "BrtUr 
hnibuidi  then  in  any  parte  elw  that  we  hare  obaerred." 

*  '■  Wee  klao  went  through  the  goodliest  come  fietdM  that  ever  wm 
■eene  In  may  conntre;."    Ferey's  ZKteoune,  p.  Ixr. 

*WorJu  of  Copt.  John  SmltA,  p.  IS. 
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at  Opechancanough's  residence  on  the  Powhatan.'  The 
moBt  striking  evidence,  however,  as  to  the  extent  of  sur- 
face that  the  Indians  had  onder  cultivation  at  the  time  of 
the  first  discovery  appears  from  tiie  fact  that  after  the 
massacre  of  1622,  the  survivors  consoled  themselves  for 
that  sanguinary  event  with  the  reflection,  that  thereafter 
the  settlers  would  be  relieved  of  the  exacting  task  of  re- 
moving the  forest,  because  they  could  now  take  possession 
of  the  open  ground  of  the  Indiana,  which  constituted  the 
most  pleasant  and  fertile  places  in  the  country.  Williame 
also  described  the  Indian  fields  as  being  so  numerous, 
that  they  would  furnish  ample  cleared  soil  for  tiie  Eng- 
lish colonists  until  they  had  increased  to  a  large  popula- 
tion.* 

At  the  time  of  the  first  colonization,  before  there  had 
arisen  any  foreign  drain  upon  their  stores,  the  different 
tribes  possessed  a  great  abundance  of  garnered  maize, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acoomac  Indiana,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  prudence  and  foresight,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Virginian  aborigines  only  to  produce  as 
much  as  the  needs  of  twelve  months  required.*  The  English 
in  the  malarious  confines  of  Jamestown  were  on  several 
occasions  saved  from  starvation  by  the  generous  supplies, 
principally  in  the  form  of  this  grain,  received  from  the 
natives.  In  the  records  of  the  earliest  excursions  up  the 
rivers  and  bays  of  Virginia  there  are  many  references  to 
the  large  quantities  of  maize  in  all  of  the  towns.  When, 
in  1609,  Captain  Martin  attempted  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  near  the  forks  of  the  Nansemond,  the  Indians, 
who  had  fled  on  the  first  attack,  returned,  killed  several 

>  Betetyon  of  the  Diteovery  of  our  Biver,  pp.  zUii,  1,  II. 

*  TiiginU  Rlohly  Vftlned,  p.  18,  Fonw's  BiMorte<U  TVocM,  voL  m. 

*  lUtclUIe's  Letter  to  Salkbnir,  Worki  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  xclx. 
Sm  tiMO  p.  670. 
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of  his  men,  rescued  their  king,  and  carried  off  one  thou- 
sand baskets  of  grain  which  were  stored  in  the  houseB. 
In  the  attack  on  Eecoughtan,  whither  Captain  Smith  and 
a  small  party  of  soldiers  had  gone  in  search  of  food  for  the 
colonists  not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  great 
baskets  of  maize  were  discovered,  upon  which  they  seized 
with  e^emess.  In  a  subsequent  voyage  to  Mojsouicke 
on  the  Chickahominy,  a  hundred  savages  came  down  to 
the  banks  carrying  baskets  of  maize  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  and  at  Mamanahunt,  another  vil- 
lage on  the  Chickahominy,  the  Indians  assembled  with 
three  or  four  hundred  baskets  of  the  same  grain.  So 
anxious  for  trade  were  these  latter,  that  they  followed 
Smith  in  their  canoes,  and  were  ready  to  dispose  of  their 
com  for  the  smallest  trifle  in  return.  From  this  voyage 
he  returned  to  Jamestown  with  seven  hogsheads  of  maize, 
and  could  easily  have  obtained  a  shipload  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  transporting  it.  In  a  number  of 
instances  we  are  incidentally  informed  that  three  or  four 
hundred  bushels  were  purchased  from  the  Indiaos  at  a 
time,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Newport  and  Smith 
to  Powhatan  at  Werowocomoco.  In  the  expedition  to 
the  Nansemond,  Smith  forced  tiie  tribes  in  suing  for  peace 
to  consent  to  deliver  in  the  following  year  four  hundred 
bushels  of  maize.  Captain  Argoll  returned  from  the.  Poto- 
mac after  a  short  voyage  with  his  ship  loaded  down  with 
over  one  thousand  bushels  of  the  same  grain.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  tribes  were  compelled  to  rely  to 
a  large  extent  on  their  stored  maize  for  subsistence,  and 
any  cause,  however  remote,  which  might  lead  to  its  de- 
struction or  removal,  they  regarded  with  natural  objection. 
We  have  few  more  pathetic  scenes  in  the  early  history  of 
Virginia  than  that  of  the  lamentation  raised  by  the  women 
and  children,  when  the  English  in  1609  seized  upon  all  the 
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grain  remaining  in  the  villages  of  Mattapony  and  Tough- 
tannnd;  even  the  hearts  of  the  ruthless  and  famished  colo- 
nists were  moved  by  the  outcries  of  the  helpless  savages.' 
The  use  of  maize  among  the  Indians  was  not  ootuBned 
entirely  to  food.  It  was  employed  by  the  priesta  and 
conjurers  in  their  mystical  ceremonies.  This  is  shown 
by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Smith  not  loi^  after  his  capt- 
nre  on  the  Chickahominy;  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the  entrance  into  the  house 
in  which  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  of  an  Indian  priest, 
dressed  in  a  fantastic  costume  of  skins,  who  immediately 
with  many  violent  gestures  and  strange  invocations  began 
to  encircle  t^e  fire  kindled  on  the  ground  with  a  line  of 
meal.  At  this  moment  three  other  priests  rushed  in, 
and  these  were  followed  by  three  more,  each  one  colored 
partly  red  and  partly  black,  with  red  or  white  bars  of 
paint  on  each  cheek,  and  with  strokes  of  red  or  white  abont 
Hbe  eyes.  After  dancing  around  Smith  they  took  seata 
on  a  mat  opposite  him,  the  chief  priest  in  the  centre,  and 
three  of  the  minor  priests  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
whole  number  then  began  a  song,  shaking  their  rattles 
loudly  as  they  sang,  and  when  this  was  ended,  the  chief 
priest  deposited  on  the  ground  outside  of  the  ring  of  meal 
five  grains  of  maize.  This  act  was  followed  by  a  brief 
invocation,  uttered  with  many  strange  demonstrationa, 
which  was  greeted  at  the  close  with  groans  from  his  six 
companions.  The  chief  priest  then  laid  down  three  grains, 
and  this  ceremony  was  repeated  until  the  fire  was  encir- 
cled by  two  lines  of  grain,  a  hand's  breadth  apart,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  line  of  meal.  With  the  same  invocations, 
groans,  and  rattling  of  gourds,  a  saccession  of  small  sticks 
were  deposited  between  the  maize  at  intervals  of  every 
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five  grains.  For  twelve  hours  these  performances  were 
continaed,  and  were  renewed  on  the  second  and  third 
day.  While  the  ceremonies  were  in  progress,  neither 
Smith  DOT  the  priests  partook  of  food,  but  when  night  ar- 
rived there  were  feasts  and  dances.  It  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  priests  to  discover  whether  Smith  entertained 
evil  designs  agunst  their  countrymeo.* 
•^The  gardens  of  the  Indians  were  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  wigwams,  and,  in  genend, 
each  extended  over  an  area  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  square.'  In  tiiese  plats  were  found  the  plants 
and  vegetables  not  cultivated  in  the  maizefields,  such  as 
muskmelons,  gourds,  and  tobacco.  Jefferson  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  colonists  failed  to  re- 
cord whether  tobacco  was  of  spontaneous  growth  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  whether  tillage  was  always  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction; he  ventured  the  surmise  that  it  was  of  tropical 
origin,  and  had  been  gradually  transmitted  from  tribe  to 
tribe  until  it  reached  this  quarter  of  America."  Whether 
indigenous  or  not,  tobacco  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  tjie  Indians,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  special  gift 
from  the  Great  Spirit;  this  seems  to  be  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  recalled  that  the  plant  oould  be  pro- 
duced by  the  proper  expenditure  of  labor  in  unlimited 
quantities,  differing  in  this  respect  from  copper,  pearl, 
and  puccoon,  by  which  the  aborigines  set  the  same  extrav- 
agant store.  It  was  looked  upon  as  possessing  mys- 
terious virtues,  which  Jed  to  its  being  oast  by  priests  on 
sacrificial  fires  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  it  was  arranged  in 
a  circle  of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  adoration  was 
offered  up  to  the  sun.*    These  acts  were  accompanied  by 

1  WorlCM  of  Cip(.  JbAn  Anttft,  p.  390. 

*  Stnohey'i  SUUnU  of  TrmaUe  iiOo  Virginia,  p.  78. 

■  Jeflanon'i  IfoUt  on  Virfinta,  p.  41.        *  Penj'B  Dftcowie,  p.  IzzL 
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eccentric  gestures  and  distortions  of  the  body,  by  dances, 
stampings,  and  muttenngs,  and  by  an  uplifting  of  the 
hands,  and  by  fixed  starings  towards  the  sky.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  use  of  tobacco  was  to  propitiate  an  evil  intelli- 
gence,  for  the  same  tribute  was  paid  to  guns  and  swords. 
Cmshed  into  a  powder,  it  was  sowed  to  the  wind  when 
a  drought  prevailed,  or  when  a  tempest  was  brewing  on 
ihe  water;  or  it  was  sprinkled  over  the  weirs  when  the 
fish  began  their  annual  migration  from  the  sea.  Air, 
water,  fire,  the  sun,  —  these  were  the  terrible  natural  ele- 
ments, the  presiding  genius  of  which  demanded  the  most 
precious  gifts  as  the  condition  of  his  favor. 

Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  also  employed  to  give 
expression  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude ;  it  was  for  instance 
tossed  into  the  air  after  an  escape  from  some  unusual  dan- 
ger, or  when  the  warriors  returned  to  their  town  after  a 
successful  war,  hunting  expedition,  or  long  journey  in 
which  they  had  been  exposed  to  many  perils  and  hard- 
ships.' According  to  the  Indian  conception,  there  was  a 
heaven  beyond  the  western  mountains  and  close  to  the 
setting  stm,  which  was  an  abode  where  kings,  werowan- 
ces,  and  priests,  who  alone  after  death  were  admitted  to 
its  portals,  were  always  singing  and  dancing,  with  their 
hair  decorated  with  feathers  of  varied  and  brilliant  hues, 
their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  and  painted  with  puccoon, 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  beads,  hatchets,  copper, 
and  tobacco  forever  near  at  hand.^  The  dried  corpse  of  a 
king  was  stuffed  with  copper,  beads,  and  pearls,  and  by  its 
side  was  laid  the  pipe  the  monarch  had  used  in  life." 
The  Indians  attributed  medicinal  qualities  to  tobacco;  thus 
they  believed  that  it  had  the  power  to  increase  virility: 

>  B«Ter1e7'a  HUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  166. 

*  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  78. 

*  Strachej'B  Mttorte  of  TrawtiU  into  Virginia,  p.  80. 
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the  w&rriors  who  were  in  posseBsion  of  several  wives 
indulged  in  it  freely,  while  those  who  were  unmated 
either  partook  of  it  aparingtj,  or  not  at  all.' 

Tobacco  as  ctiltivated  by  the  tribes  of  Virginia  was 
inferior  in  size  and  flavor  to  the  same  plant  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  Virginia  it  rarely  exceeded  a  yard  in  height. 
It  bore  a  small  yellow  flower  resembling  that  of  henbane, 
and  bad  short,  thick  leaves,  which  were  discovered,  when 
tasted,  to  be  weak  in  flavor,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
biting  to  the  tongue.  The  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  other  hand,  sprang  up  to  the  height  of  nine  or  twelve 
feet,  with  very  expansive  leaves,  and  with  a  flower  as 
large  as  the  bell  flower  of  England.  The  difference  in 
size  and  flavor  was  probably  attributable  to  the  differ- 
ence in  climate  rather  than  to  any  difference  in  methods 
of  cultivation.' 

The  authors  of  the  first  Virginian  narratives  have  left 
ft  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
land  was  prepared  for  maize,  and  the  system  pursued  in 
planting  and  cultivating  it,  but  they  failed  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  aborigiual  methods  respecting  the  cor- 
responding processes  for  tobacco.  Hariot  informs  us  that 
the  natives  in  the  region  of  Roanoke,  a  division  of  country 
in  which  the  same  original  customs  prevailed  as  in  Vir- 
ginia proper,  sowed  their  tobacco  apart,  but  he  did  not 
intend  by  this  to  convey  the  notion  that  the  seed  were 
scattered  broadcast.^  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  first  settlers  of  Jamestown,  who  very  soon  began 
the  production  of  tobacco  for  sale  in  England,  adopted 
their  general  manner  of  planting  from  the  Indians,  which 
consisted  of  inserting  the  seed  in  the  pulverized  soil  of 
their  garden  plats  at  regular  intervals,  as  was  done  in  the 

1  Stracbey'8  Hixtorit  of  Tmvailt  into  Virginia,  p.  128. 
■  Ibid.,  pp.  121, 122.  •  Hariot,  p.  16. 
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instance  of  maize.'  The  plan  of  sowing  broadcast  in  a 
separate  bed  and  then  transplanting,  the  plan  which  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day,  was  suggested  to  the  colo- 
nistB  by  the  rule  followed  in  the  case  of  so  many  vegeta- 
blea  in  England.  Forty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Jamestown,  there  was  no  information  extant  as  to  the 
aboriginal  method  of  cultivating  tobacco  when  it  had 
attained  a  considerable  size,  beyond  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  tradition  that  the  Indians  permitted  each  stalk  to 
run  to  seed,  and  that  they  removed  the  suckers  in  order  to 
give  it  a  somewhat  greater  bulk.'  When  the  plant  began 
to  show  signs  of  ripeness,  the  leaves  were  pnlled  from  the 
stalk  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the  sun.  In  the 
use  of  fire,  they  set  an  example  which  tbe  Enghsh  colo- 
nists for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  failed  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  their  annual  crop  to  follow,  being  content  simply 
to  hang  it  up  in  bams,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a  free  cir- 
culation of  ur.  When  the  tobacco  was  thoroughly  cured, 
stalk  and  leaf  were  onunbled  together.  It  was  turned  to 
aoooont  in  various  ways.  Among  the  Indians,  however, 
enjoyment  of  it  as  a  stimulant  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  smoking.  Their  pipes  were  constructed  either  of  clay 
or  wampum  peak,  a  species  of  shell,  and  differed  in  size 
and  in  length  of  stem  among  the  several  tribes.  During 
the  visit  of  Smit^  to  the  country  of  the  gigantic  Susque- 
hannocks,  he  observed  in  their  possession  pipes  with  stems 
nearly  a  yard  from  end  to  end,  upon  which  figures  of 
birds  and  animals  had  been  carved  with  great  dexterity. 
So  large  and  heavy  were  these  stems  that  a  well-directed 
blow  with  them  was  sofficient  to  brain  the  strongest  man." 

I  Sm  idctore  in  Hariot  of  an  Indian  Tillage  with  a  plat  planted  in 
tobacco.    No.  XX. 

*  Bererlef'a  Sitiury  0/  Ffrfrfiria,  p.  116. 

*  Worki  nf  Capt.  John  AnltA,  p.  64. 
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Among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  each  tovn  vas 
the  peace-pipe,  which,  upon  the  arriyal  of  a  stranger,  was 
filled  in  his  presence  with  tobacco,  and  the  tobacco  ignited; 
first  the  chief  drew  several  whiffs  and  then  offered  it  to 
the  visitor,  who,  if  his  intentions  were  peaceful,  accepted 
it,  and  after  drawing  several  whiffs  in  turn  passed  the 
pipe  to  the  second  most  important  person  of  the  village.^ 
When  the  adventurers  reached  Appomattox  in  the  course 
of  their  first  voyage  up  the  Powhatan,  they  were  con- 
fronted on  the  shore  by  a  werowance,  who  stood  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  fall  of  to- 
bacco in  the  other,  intending  thus  to  announce  that  the 
choice  of  war  or  peace  was  left  to  the  English.'  During 
the  visit  of  Smith  to  the  Rappahannock  in  1608,  four  kings 
on  one  occasion  came  to  meet  him,  bearing  only  pipes 
and  tobacco,  and  bows  and  arrows,  signifjdng  that  the 
same  alternatives  were  presented  for  hia  deoiuon.'  The 
tobacco  pouch  was  tied  to  the  belt,  but  was  easily  de- 
tached. One  of  the  moat  conspicuous  portions  of  the 
dress  of  the  conjurer  was  a  bag  of  the  same  kind,  in 
which,  however,  other  articles  of  equal  value  in  his  esti- 
mation were  doubtless  carried. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tobacco 
when  the  first  adventurers  arrived  in  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  earUest  interview  of  the  Engli^  with 
them,  after  the  hunger  of  both  parties  had  been  satisfied, 
this  article  was  proffered  the  strangers,  the  Indians  them- 
selves smoking  it  in  large  clay  pipes,  with  bowls  held 
firmly  together  by  pieces  of  fine  copper.  In  the  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  town  of  the  Rappahannocks,  situated  on 

>  Bererle^'B  JXMory  of  l^^nla,  p.  IM. 

•  Pwcy'«  IKtcourae,  p.  Ixri. 

■  Wvrkt  of  Capt.  John  SmOA,  p.  429. 
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the  southern  banks  of  the  Powhatan,  the  werowance 
began  the  audience  by  gravely  seating  himself  on  a  mat 
and  lighting  his  pipe.  In  the  exciirsion  to  an  Indian 
Tillage,  which  a  number  of  the  colonists  participated  in 
soon  after  the  landing  at  Jamestown,  leaves  were  gathered 
hy  the  natives  from  the  tobacco  stalks  growing  in  the 
Indian  gardens,  and  distributed  among  fha  members  of 
the  party,^  probably  to  gratify  their  curiosity  rather  than 
for  use,  as  it  was  in  May,  when  the  plant  had  only  reached 
a  moderate  size.  In  the  different  voyages  of  exploration, 
tobacco  was  always  added  to  the  generous  presents  of  food 
which  the  Indians  were  constantly  making,  being  coupled 
with  gifts  of  nuts,  mulberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries, 
as  if  it  were  regarded  as  a  relish.  The  aborigines,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Powhatan  and  Pamunkey,  continued  to 
produce  their  usual  amount  of  maize  long  after  it  had 
become  possible  to  purchase  their  annual  supplies  from 
the  English  colonists,  who  were  gradually  taking  posses- 
sion  of  so  much  of  the  country.  They  ceased,  however, 
to  plant  tobacco  as  soon  as  their  white  neighbors  began  to 
cultivate  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  contenting  themselves 
with  obtaining  as  much  by  exchange  as  they  wanted;  they 
were  probably,  in  a  measure,  led  to  adopt  this  course  by 
t^e  superior  quality  of  tbe  leaf  which  the  colonists 
grew.* 

In  addition  to  the  varied  supplies  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  tiie  Indians  nuide  use,  as  food,  of  many 
natural  products  requiring  no  tillage.  They  obtained 
bread  not  only  from  the  grains  of  maize,  but  also  from  the 
seed  of  the  sunflower  and  the  mattoom,  the  cakes  manu- 

•  Percy's  Di*cour$e,  pp.  Mv,  Iiy,  Ixvll. 

*  Campbell  la  tbe  Mitbority  for  this  statement.  See  bis  Btttoft  of 
Virginia.  Tfae  Indians  who  lived  at  a  distAuco  stlU  prodaced  tbeir  own 
tobwoo.    See  Hugh  Jones*  Praetit  State  of  Fir^nfa,  p.  40. 
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factored  from  the  flour  of  the  mattoom  aeed  being  eaten 
with  deer  suet.^  The  principal  root  which  they  converted 
into  food  waa  the  tuokahoe.  This  was  found  in  the  fresh- 
water hogs,  and  resembled  the  fl^  in  its  growth.  It  was 
so  abundant  that  it  was  said  that  one  individual  could 
gather  in  a  day  a  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  him  a  suh- 
aistence  for  a  week.  To  prepare  tuckahoe  for  consump- 
tion, the  Indians  laid  the  roots  together  in  a  pile,  and 
having  covered  the  whole  with  leaves  and  ferns,  threw 
loose  earth  over  it  in  a  mass.  A  fire  was  then  kindled  on 
either  side  of  the  mound  and  allowed  to  burn  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  its  raw  state  the  tuckahoe  was  thought 
to  be  very  poisonous,  but  roasted  in  the  manner  described, 
it  was  potable  and  nourishing;  it  had  to  be  tender  when 
cooked;  if  not,  anless  sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun  after 
roasting  it,  it  prickled  and  tormented  the  throat  when 
eaten.  It  was  generally  mixed  with  meal  and  sorrel,  this 
having  the  effect  of  lessening  its  strength.* 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  tiie  Indians  to  use  any  species 
of  herb  or  leaf  alone;  for  onions  or  hazel  nuts,  which  the 
English  valued  so  much,  they  had.  a  special  distaste.  In 
the  autumn  they  were  always  careful  to  gather  a  gieat 
quantity  of  persimmons,  drying  them  on  hurdles,  and  after- 
wards storing  them  away  after  the  manner  of  preserved 
dates  or  figs.  They  also  collected  a  berry  that  reminded 
the  colonists  of  the  English  capers;  this  they  also  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  kept  in  hot  water  many  hours  to  remove 
its  poisonous  acid.  The  acorns  of  the  white  oak  were 
gathered  and  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil, 
which  was  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  anointment  of  their 
joints  and  limbs.     The  kernels  were  also  ground  into  meal 

I  Beretlef '■  BUtory  af  Vtrffinta,  p.  189  i  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smtth, 
p.  68. 

■  Work!  of  Copt.  John  SmUh,  p.  68. 
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for  the  manufacture  of  bread.'  Oil  was  also  obtained  from 
the  walnut.  The  aborigines  gathered  a  great  abundance 
of  hickoiy  nuta,  and,  placing  them  in  mortars  into  which 
water  had  been  poured,  pounded  shell  and  kernel  until  a 
milky  liquor,  known  as  pohickory,  had  been  made.  This 
was  used  either  as  a  refreshing  drink,  or  as  a  sauce  for  a 
mess  of  boiled  beans,  peas,  maize,  and  pumpkins.'  The 
kernels  of  the  chestnut  and  chinquapin  were  considered 
to  he  great  dainties  when  dried,  beaten  into  flour,  and  con- 
verted into  bread,  in  which  form  it  was  reserved  for  the 
most  important  feasts,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  wero- 
wances.*  The  only  salt  in  use  among  the  Indians  was 
the  ash  of  stick  weed  and  hickory;  and,  except  the  juice 
sucked  from  the  crushed  fibre  of  the  mtuzestalk,  they  bad 
no  knowledge  of  any  spirits,  whether  natural  or  manufact- 
ured, unless  the  infusion  of  hickory  nuts  with  water  can 
be  regarded  as  such.  The  liquid  they  preferred  for  drink- 
ing purposes  was  the  water  that  had  long  been  standing  in 

■  See,  for  these  deUlla,  Beverlej'B  BtMory  of  Virfftnta,  p.  140;  WoTk$ 
of  f7np(.  JoKti  Smith,  pp.  66,  68. 

'  Beverley's  Slitorj/  of  Virginia,  p.  IM  j  Stncbey'a  Sittotie  of  Trav- 
ailt  into  ViTffinla,  p.  129.  Ibis  liquor  aeeniB  to  have  been  naed  also  la 
prepuiog  hominy  for  consmnpUon.  Daring  Colonel  Norwood's  delen- 
tion  among  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern  Shore  In  1860,  he  vraa  treated  to 
this  dish  thus  seasoned :  "  It  was  a  sort  of  spoon  meat  in  colour  and  taste, 
not  unlike  tc  almond  milk,  tempered  and  mixed  with  boiled  rice.  The 
ground  was  Indian  Com  boiled  to  a  pap,  which  (hey  call  Homini ;  but  the 
ingredient  which  performed  the  milky  part  was  nothing  but  dry  pohickory 
nnta,  beaten  shells  and  all  to  povrder,  and  they  are  like  our  walnula  .  .  . 
being  beaten  In  a  mortar  and  put  into  a  tray,  hollow'd  in  the  middle  to 
make  place  for  fair  irater;  no  sooner  is  the  water  poured  into  the  powder, 
bnt  it  rises  again  white  and  cieamiah,  and  after  a  little  ferment  ...  it 
becomes  a  rarity  to  a  miracle."  A  Voyage  to  Virginia,  p.  87,  Force's 
inttorfcoJ  TractM,  vol.  m.  According  to  CapU^na  Amadas  and  Bariow, 
the  Indiana  of  Roanoke  Island  (1684),  "while  the  gr^»e  lasted,  diank 
wine."    Haklnjt's  Virgaget,  vol.  Ill,  p.  301. 

•  Work*  of  Capl.  John  SmUh,  pp.  6T,  68. 
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ponds  exposed  to  the  son.  Water,  when  carried  to  tlieir 
wigwams,  was  kept  in  gourds,  which  served  as  the  flagons 
of  the  aborigiual  Virginians.* 

The  Indians  obtained  an  important  proportion  of  their 
supplies  of  food  by  fishing  and  bunting,  this  being  the 
province  of  the  men,  as  agriculture  was  that  of  the  women 
and  children.  «Their  manner  of  fishing  consisted  of  an- 
gling, spearing,  netting,  and  trapping.  The  hook  was 
made  of  a  grated  bone  carefully  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
crooked  pin.  To  tlus  hook  the  bait  was  tied  ;  the  thread 
of  both  the  fishing  line  and  the  net  was  spun  by  the 
women  from  the  bark  of  different  trees,  from  the  sinews 
of  the  deer,  and  from  the  fibre  of  grasses.  In  spearing 
fish,  the  Indians  either  employed  a  long  arrow  secured  to 
a  stout  string,  or  a  strong  javelin  headed  with  bone  or 
with  the  prickles  of  certain  varieties  of  fish.  The  habit 
of  spearing  fish  by  night  was  practised  amoi^  them  very 
extensively,  the  canoe  used  in  this  operation  being  many 
feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  carrying  many  persons  in 
safety.  A  large  fire  was  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  boat, 
which  cast  a  glare  over  the  surrounding  water,  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  flame  being  maintained  by  the  fagots  that  two 
Indian  children  or  women  were  constantly  adding  to  the 
fire  as  the  material  upon  which  it  fed  was  consumed ;  at 
either  end  of  the  canoe,  an  Indian  fisherman  stood  with 
his  spear  poised  in  his  band,  prepared  to  strike  as  soon  as 
the  light  brought  a  fish  in  the  stream  below  to  view. 
The  sturgeon  was  in  many  instances  so  enormous  that 
it  was  difficult  to  kill  with  a  spear,  and  in  a  case  of 
this  kind   the   Indians   were   only  able   to   secure   their 

1  Beverley's  Hietory  of  Virginia,  pp.  139. 140 ;  Work*  of  Capt.  John 
BmitA,  p.  02.  A  liquor  was  also  mode  from  the  kernels  of  aconw, 
chestnuts,  and  chinquapins.  This  could  be  preseired  for  some  time. 
Work*  of  Capt.  John  Bmith,  p.  67. 
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prize  by  slipping  a  nooee  over  its  tail  and  dragging  it 
ashore.' 

The  Indian  weir  consisted  of  a  hedge  of  small  sticks 
uniform  in  size,  or  of  reeds  not  larger  than  the  thumb ; 
and  these  were  formed  into  a  stable  and  impenetrable  bar- 
rier by  strips  of  oak  carefullj  run  crosswise  in  the  shape 
of  wickerwork.  One  end  of  this  artificial  hedge  was 
pitched  above  water  mark,  while  the  other  was  attached 
to  a  large  post  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  at  a  point 
where  it  was  frequently  eight  or  ten  fathoms  in  depth. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  hedge  there  was  a  large  opening 
leading  into  a  pen  constructed  of  the  same  wickerwork, 
and  tliis  in  turn  led  into  another,  the  series  ending  in  ui 
enclosure  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  fish  after 
entering  to  escape.  The  largest  contriTances  of  this  kind 
were  placed  at  the  entrances  to  the  principal  rivers. 
When  Smith  and  his  companions  sailed  into  the  mout^ 
of  the  Nansemond  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  course, 
they  found  six  or  seven  Indians  actively  employed  in 
erecting  a  weir.*  The  aborigines  also  threw  a  hedge 
across  a  small  stream  at  high  tide,  so  that  when  the 
water  had  fallen  they  could  at  their  ease  take  out  the  fish 
which  had  been  cut  off  from  return.  There  was  still 
another  method  ;  at  the  falls  in  the  rivers,  loose  dams  of 
stones  were  built  through  which  the  great  body  of  water 
was  left  to  pass  in  sluices,  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  sluice 
a  pot  of  reeds,  fashioned  like  a  cone  and  containing  a  num- 
ber of  chambers,  was  placed.  A  fish  driven  into  this  trap 
by  the  rush  of  water  found  it  impossible  to  escape.^ 

'  For  theae  puilcniara  as  to  the  methoclB  which  the  Indiana  used  in 
eatehing  flah,  we  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SmilA,  p.  89 ;  Harlot,  plate  XIII. 
For  the  plan  followed  in  wmHng  Utetr  boats,  see  Beverley's  fflttory  of 
Virginia,  p.  188. 

■  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Bmtth,  p.  431. 

■  Bemley'a  SMory  ^  F6v<nia,  p.  119. 
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The  chief  instrument  used  by  the  Indians  in  hunting 
was  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  bow  was  maniifactured 
from  the  locust  tree  or  witch-hazel,  because  either  could 
be  cat  with  ease  when  green,  and  became  extremely  tough 
when  seasoned  by  exposure  to  fire  or  the  sun.  It  was 
fashioned  into  shape  with  a  shell.  The  arrows  were  made 
either  of  sprigs  or  reeds,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
game  to  be  shot,  and  were  tipped  witji  pieces  of  flint  and 
other  varieties  of  bard  stone,  or  with  the  spur  of  the  wild 
turkey,  or  ihe  bill  of  a  bird,  these  heads  being  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  often  smeared  with  poison.^  The 
Indian  always  carried  about  with  him  a  bone  whidi  he 
used  at  a  moment's  notice  in  shaping  his  arrow  head ;  the 
latter  was  attached  to  the  staff  by  means  of  a  deer  sinew> 
or  was  glued  on  with  a  preparation  of  boiled  deer  horn. 

The  arrow  butt  was  notched  with  a  bear  or  beaver  tooth, 
and  the  shaft  was  balanced  with  turkey  feathers.  The 
quiver  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  fox  or  wolf,  the  tail 
not  being  detached.  In  addition,  the  tail  of  the  pantiier 
or  buffalo  was  often  tied  to  the  end,  and  suffered  to  dr^ 
behind.  The  Indian  could  discharge  an  arrow  forty  yards 
on  a  level,  and  in  some  cases  brought  down  gome  with  it 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards';  some 
conception  of  the  force  of  the  discharge  may  be  obtuned 
from  the  fact,  that  on  one  occasion  at  Jamestown,  not  long 
after  its  foundation,  a  Paspaheigh  Indian  drove  an  arrow 
a  foot  into  a  target  which  a  pistol-ball  had  foiled  to 
pierce ;  an  arrow  that  struck  a  steel  tai^t,  however, 
was  dashed  to  splinters.  Its  great  force  was  largely  due 
to  the  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bowstring  of  the 
stoutest  st^  gut,  or  thongs  of  carefully  prepared  deer 
hide.     The  bow  and  arrow,  however,  was  not  the  only 

>  Belatyon  of  tAt  Diteoveni  of  Our  BSttr,  p.  zlrllL  See  alio  Worta 
<tr  0<g>(.  John  Smith,  p.  OB, 
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weapon  of  the  Indi&n  hunter.  He  carried  at  his  back 
a  sword,  consisting  of  a  wooden  handle  to  which  the  horn 
of  the  deer  was  firmly  fastened,  and  wore  in  his  belt 
a  heavy  tomahawk,  an  instmmeat  of  stone  sometimes 
sharpened  at  both  ends.^ 

The  most  destructive  plan  adopted  by  the  Indians  in 
htmting  was  to  hem  the  game  in  with  a  circle  of  fire. 
Establishing  themselves  in  small  parties  at  points  which 
had  been  selected  beforehand,  they  ignited  the  leaves,  and, 
as  the  belt  of  flame  contracted,  the  deer  fled  to  the  centre, 
where,  in  the  tmnult  of  voices,  and  confusion  produced  by 
the  smoke,  they  were  easily  slun.  In  this  way  many 
were  taken  at  one  time.  The  Indians  also  ran  deer  into  nar- 
row angles  of  land  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  wide 
streams  ;  when  the  animals  took  refuge  in  the  water  they 
were  seized  by  hunters,  whose  boats  had  been  floatii^  iu 
ambosh  by  the  shore.  According  to  a  third  method,  the 
hunter  covered  himself  with  the  hide  of  the  animal,  his 
arm  being  thrust  through  the  skin  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the 
stuffed  head,  which  was  thus  held  upright ;  crawling  on 
his  knees  from  tree  to  tree,  and  caiefuUy  keeping  the  open 
side  of  the  head  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the  intended 
victim,  the  hunter,  by  pausing  occasionally  as  if  to  browse, 
was  able  to  approach  near  enoagh  to  use  his  bow  and 
arrow  with  certainty.^ 

Daring  several  weeks  of  the  spring  the  Indians  aban- 
doned their  towns  to  go  on  hunting  excursions  in  the 
less  frequented  parts  of  t^e  country ;  the  women  accom- 

>  For  these  particQl&n  u  to  the  Indian  iuBtramenta  for  hunting,  aee 
Bererley'B  Eittorf  of  Virginia,  p.  139,  and  Work*  of  Ct^t.  John  Smith, 
pp.  68.  80,  TO.  Waz  Incident  At  Jatneatown,  see  /Md.,  Introduction,  p. 
IzTlii,  where  it  la  relerred  to  in  Percy's  Diteowie. 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  TO.  ?or  other  methods  adopted  I7 
the  Indians,  aee  Norvood's  Vogagt  to  Virginta,  p.  39,  Force's  Bittorioal 
rrocto,  ToL  in. 
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panying  the  men,  and  bearing  the  mats,  acorns,  com, 
mortars,  and  every  form  of  baggie.  In  the  places  vhere 
game  was  generally  found,  temporary  wigwamfi  were 
erected,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  long  stay. 
The  same  lodges  were,  in  some  instances,  used  for  many 
years.  Every  kind  of  wild  beast  was  slaughtered,  with- 
out regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition ;  the  old  were  de- 
stroyed  as  well  as  the  young,  and  the  pregnant  female  was 
struck  down  as  thoughtlessly  as  the  male.^  The  Indians 
showed  a  particular  fondness  for  bear  meat,  and  always 
refused  to  barter  it  with  the  English  except  for  the  arti- 
cles which  they  valued  most  highly,  such  as  beads  and 
copper.  The  tail  of  the  beaver  they  also  considered  to  be 
a  great  delicacy.  They  had  no  domestic  fowls,  althoi^h 
so  many  wild  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  were  found  in  the 
rivers.* 

In  dressing  fowls,  the  Indians  were  always  careful  to 
remove  the  feathers  and  entrails,  but  the  scales  end 
entrails  were  allowed  to  remiun  in  t^e  case  of  fish,  being 
thrown  away  as  the  fish  were  eaten.  In  cooking  the  flesh 
of  beasts,  they  either  laid  it  directly  on  the  live  coals,  or 
placed  it  on  parallel  sticks  resting  on  four  small  posts 
inserted  in  the  ground  at  the  four  comers  of  the  fire,  the 
heat  of  the  fire  gradually  drying  up  the  juices.  The 
aboriginal  method  of  cooking  fish  was  either  to  lay  them 
on  hurdles  raised  above  the  fire,  or  to  suspend  them  to 
sticks,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  flame,  or  to  cover  them 
with  live  coals  and  hot  ashes  ;  both  fish  and  flesh  were 
also  broiled  tc^ther  in  large  earthen  pots  placed  on  heaps 
of  dirt,  the  fire  being  kindled  around  the  sides.  Many 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  added  to  the  mess,  such  as  maize 
on  the  husk,  peas  and  beans.     The  Indians  also  boiled 

>  Work*  of  Capt.  John  8mUh,  p.  679. 
,  •  StraolMT'B  HittorU  of  Tnmaile  into  Virgiitia,  pp.  72, 123, 184. 
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oysters,  nmssels,  and  me&l  into  a  biotb.  The  dried 
oysters  which  had  been  carefully  smoked  were  a  common 
form  of  food,  and  subjected  to  this  treatment  could  be  kept 
for  a  long  time.' 

In  preparing  maize  for  consumption,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Indians  to  steep  it  in  hot  water  for  a  period  of 
twelve  hours,  and  then  to  pound  the  grain  in  a  mortAT 
until  a  meal  was  made,  which  was  sifted  in  a  small 
basket  as  a  substitute  for  the  European  sieve,  the  grains 
which  did  not  pass  through  being  again  pounded  in  a 
mortar  and  undergoing  the  same  subsequent  treatment. 
The  meal,  mixed  with  hot  water,  was  kneaded  into  a  con- 
sistent mass,  and  then  rolled  into  balls  and  cakes,  which 
were  put  into  a  pot  of  hot  water  and  thoroughly  boiled. 
Or  they  were  taken  and  laid  on  a  smooth  stone  to  harden, 
and  afterwards,  without  haying  been  boiled,  were  covered 
with  leaves  and  then  deposited  in  the  open  fireplace,  tbe 
hot  ashes  drawn  over  them,  and  finally  live  coals.  When 
fully  cooked,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  embers  and 
cleansed.  Instead  of  converting  the  grains  into  meal, 
the  Indians  frequently  boiled  them  into  a  broth  or  porridge, 
which  has  kept  its  original  name  of  hominy  to  the  present 
day.  A  dish  of  hominy  and  beans  was  considered  to  be 
a  special  delicacy.  The  cakes  that  were  cooked  in  the 
ashes  also  retain  their  Indian  name,  with  a  slight  mutila- 
tion, appones  having  been  contracted  into  pones.' 

The  custom  which  the  Indians  followed  in  eating  their 
meals  was  very  simple  ;  a  mat  was  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  on  this  the  dish  was  placed,  the  broiled  fish  and  the 
roasting  ears  being  laid  near  at  hand.  Roasted  flesh 
was  always  served  separately  f?om  broiled,  and  bread  and 

>  StTMhey'i  BiMorle  of  TrataOi  into  nr^fnto,  p.  1S7  J  Bevariey'B 
mitory  of  Virginia,  pp.  189,  141 ;  Harlot,  plate  XT. 
■  Work*  of  Copt.  John  SmUh,  pp.  62, 6S, 
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meat  were  never  eaten  together.'  According  to  Spelman, 
each  Indian  had  his  own  dish,'  but  other  writers  repre- 
sent individnals  of  the  same  sex,  or  both  sexes,  as  taking 
their  meals  from  the  same  receptacle,  the  man  seated  on 
one  side  and  the  woman  on  the  other."  iffiefore  an  Indian 
began  to  eat,  he  took  a  small  piece  of  food  from  the  dish 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire  ae  an  offering  to  the  evil  spirit, 
and  he  also  mumbled  out  a  short  grace  with  the  same 
intention  of  propitiation.  The  remains  of  the  bread  and 
meat  were  gathered  up,  either  to  be  served  ^ain,  or  to  be 
given  to  those  who  were  destitute.*  All  the  formalities 
of  the  meal  were  strictly  regarded  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  English  ;  when  the  adventurers  stopped  at  Keoough- 
tan,  on  their  voyage  up  tiie  Powhatan,  their  Indian 
hosts  would  not  suffer  them  to  eat  nntU  they  were  seated 
on  the  mats  spread  out  on  the  ground,  on  which  the  food 
had  been  placed.^  During  the  visit  of  Smith  to  Wero- 
wocomoco  in  1608,  in  the  absence  of  Powhatan,  he  was 
entertained  by  the  women  at  a  great  feast,  consisting  of 
fruit  deposited  in  baskets ;  of  fish,  fowl,  and  venison 
in  very  large  platters,  fashioned  from  blocks  of  wood 
skilfully  burnt,  and  afterwards  scraped  with  a  shell ;  and 
of  beans  and  peas  in  quantities  that  would  have  furnished 
an  ample  meal  for  twenty  hogs.  Smith  and  his  four  com- 
panions were  served  by  some  of  the  women,  while  the  rest 
sang  and  danced  for  their  amusement.  Doubtless  the 
same  provision  was  made  for  the  Englishmen  which  Pow- 
hatan required  at  his  meals,  to  whom  a  platter  of  water 
was  brought,  both  before  and  after  he  bad  dined,  for  the 

I  B«nrle;>a  Sittory  of  Virginia,  p.  138. 

•  Spelmui's  BOation  of  Virginia,  p.  cxUL 

■  8«e  t^ctnrflB  In  Huriot's  and  BeTsri^'a  works. 

•  SpelmftD'B  Bela^on  of  Virginia,  p.  oxUL 

•  Percy's  Di$eovr»e,  p.  UUL 
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cleansing  of  his  hands,  a  bunch  of  feathers  being  ased  as 
a  napkin.' 

So  bonotifTil  had  nature  been  to  the  Virginia  of  the 
aborigines,  that  they  were  only  compelled  to  provide  by 
manual  labor  a  subsistence  for  one-fourth  of  the  year ; 
during  the  remainder  they  adapted  themselves  to  the 
seasons,  and  lived  on  what  the  country  spontaneously 
afforded.  They  were  thoughtlessly  described  as  an  idle, 
improvident,  and  v^abond  people;'  if  this  were  so,  it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  happy  character  of  the  region 
in  which  they  resided,  that  permitted  them  to  obtain  their 
food  without  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  an 
unusoal  degree.  Long  after  Hie  foundation  of  James- 
town, when  every  opportunity  bad  been  opened  to  the 
whites  to  convert  the  country  into  a  productive  garden, 
it  was  admitted  by  intelligent  observers  that  the  only 
thing  accomplished  was  to  make  the  native  pleasures 
more  scarce,  and  this  was  partially  shown  in  the  statutes 
to  protect  what  remained  of  certain  species  of  fish  and 
wild  animals.' 

The  general  system  of  life  which  the  Indians  adhered 
to  was  as  follows :  in  March  and  April,  when  fish  were 
running  in  the  streams,  they  depended  very  largely  upon 
their  weirs  for  food,  and  they  also  shot,  with  bow  and 
arrow,  turkeys,  pheasants,  and  squirrels  in  the  woods. 
In  May  they  subsisted  principally  on  strawberries,  mul- 
berries,  oysters,  fish,  and  beasts  of  the  forest.  It  was  at 
this  season  that  they  dispersed  in  their  hunting  excursions. 
In  June,  July,  and  August  they  fed  on  fish,  the  roots  of  the 
tuckahoe,  berries,  and  roasting  ears ;   in  September  and 

>  Work*  of  C<^.  John  Smith,  pp.  80, 124. 

>  16(4,  p.  14B. 

*  BeTeri«;'a  Bittory  of  Virginia,  p.  12S ;  Henlng'*  3tatutt*,  voL  II, 
p.  48T ;  TO).  Ill,  p.  ISa 
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October,  they  obtuned  their  main  support  from  the  nuta 
which  grew  in  such  teeming  abundance  in  the  woods, 
the  grain  of  their  maize,  the  vegetables  maturing  in  the 
early  autumn,  roots,  berries,  deer,  fish,  and  oysters. 
When  November  arrived,  the  wild  fowl  had  returned 
to  the  rivers  and  estuaries,  and  in  winter  there  were 
oysters  imd  the  stores  of  maize  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  chase.^ 

It  was  remarked  of  the  Indiana  that  they  grew  fat  or 
lean  according  to  the  season.^  When  the  season  furnished 
an  abundance  of  food,  they  stuffed  themselves  night  and 
day,  faUing  to  as  soon  as  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  unless 
compelled  by  unforeseen  emergencies  to  arouse  themselves, 
dropping  to  sleep  as  soon  as  their  stomachs  were  filled.' 
So  ravenous  were  their  appetites  that  a  colonist  employ* 
ing  an  Indian  was  forced  to  allow  him  a  quantity  of  food 
double  the  amount  that  was  given  to  the  English  laborer.* 
In  a  period  of  want  and  hardship,  the  warrior  simply 
drew  his  belt  more  tightly  about  his  waist  to  appease  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  It  was  rare,  however,  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  were  curtailed  by  natural  causes, 
and  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  aboriginal  improv- 
idence and  apparent  lack  of  foresight.  As  their  maize 
was  planted  in  the  moist  and  fertile  soil  of  the  land  along 
the  streams,  the  most  severe  drought  had  but  little  effect 
in  shortening  the  crops;  a  heavy  wind  and  hail  storm 
might  inflict  serious  damage,  but  its  force  was  always  les- 
sened by  the  barrier  of  the  surrounding  forests.  There 
was  no  hoatOe  influence  whatever  to  diminish  the  vast 
abondance  of  fish  and  wild  fowl.     The  early  wild  fruits 

1  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  6S. 

•  ntd.,  p.  863. 

■  Hn^  Jones'  Pretent  StaU  of  Virftnta,  p.  10. 

*  Stractaey's  BMorle  c/  TravaUe  tiUo  Virginia,  p.  7T. 
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aloae  were  exposed  to  destruction  by  lingering  froBts. 
Actual  famine  among  the  Indians  was  unknown,  although 
occasionally  after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  there  were 
years  when  the  supplies  of  grain  were  very  much  short- 
ened. The  aborigines  divided  the  year  into  five  seasons 
according  to  its  varyii^  character ;  the  first  was  known 
as  Cattapeuk,  that  is  to  say,  the  season  of  blossoms ;  the 
second  as  Cohattayough,  the  season  when  the  sun  rode 
highest  in  the  heavens ;  the  third  as  Nepenough,  the 
season  when  the  ears  of  maize  were  large  enough  to  be 
roasted ;  the  fourth  as  Taquetock,  the  season  when  the 
leaves  began  to  faU  and  the  grain  was  ready  to  be  gathered ; 
and  the  fifth  as  Cohonk,  the  season  when  long  lines  of 
wild  geese  appeared  from  the  north  uttering  the  cry 
which  suggested  the  name  it  bore.* 

The  feasts  of  the  Indians  were  adapted  to  each  season. 
A  day  was  solemnized  in  spring  in  anticipation  of  the 
annual  hunting  expedition,  and  another  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  in  commemoration  of  the  ripening  of  certain 
varieties  of  fruits.  It  was  in  autumn,  however,  that  the 
principal  festivals  took  place,  because  that  was  the  season 
of  the  greatest  abundance.  There  was  one  feaqt  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  another  to 
mark  the  completion  of  the  maize  harvest.  The  last 
was  the  chief  revel  of  the  whole  year,  and  was  prolonged 
for  several  days;  on  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  of 
many  towns  came  together  to  express  their  joy  that  the 
grain  had  been  gathered  in,  that  there  was  food  enough 
for  the  women  and  children,  and  that  the  warriors  could 
now  amuse  themselves  with  the  chase,  or  gratify  their 
love  of  war.  *  At  this  crowning  feast,  a  fire  was  kindled 
either  in  a  long  wigwam  or  in  a  field,  and  a.  ring  was 
formed,  with  posts  erected  at  short  intervals  along  its 
>  BeTerley'B  BMorg  of  Virginia,  p.  166.  >  Ibid.,  p.  IflG. 
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line  having  faces  carved  at  their  tops.  Between  these 
posts  the  Indians  danced.  Some  were  clothed  in  tite 
branches  of  trees  thrust  tlirongh  their  belts,  some  held 
in  their  hands  twigs  and  sprays  of  maize;  others  brand- 
ished their  gourds  or  cymlin  shells,  which  ratUed  as  the 
stones  and  peas  that  they  contained  struck  the  sides  in 
the  violent  motion.  These  instruments  were  so  graduated 
that  they  represented  a  great  variety  of  notes,  the  base, 
the  tenor,  the  counter  tenor,  mean  and  treble,  and  to  their 
sound  were  added  not  only  the  voices  of  the  performers 
in  the  ring  and  at  the  centre,  at  which  point  three  Indian 
girls  stood  in  loving  embrace,  but  also  the  piping  of 
recorders  fashioned  from  reeds,  and  the  beating  of  drums 
constructed  of  deep  wooden  platters,  over  the  months  of 
which  skins  had  been  drawn  taut  by  a  contrivance  of 
walnuts  and  thongs.' 

The  early  narratives  throw  a  very  pleasant  Ught  cm 
the  great  plenty  in  which  the  Indians  passed  their  lives 
before  the  English  intruded  on  their  domain.  On  the 
second  day  after  a  landing  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Henry,  a  party  sent  out  to  explore  the  neighborhood 
came  upon  a  fire  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  hunters, 
and  roasting  upon  the  embers  they  found  a  large  quantity 
of  oysters  of  an  excellent  flavor.*  At  Keconghtan  and 
Rappahannock,  places  visited  by  the  voyagers  on  their 
way  up  the  Powhatan,  they  were  entertained  with  feosta 
that  included  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish, 
fowls,  and  wild  beasts.  In  the  first  expedition  to  the 
Falls,  groups  of  natives  met  Newport  at  every  turn  in  the 

>  Work$  of  Capt.  John  Smtih,  pp.  78,  76.  8«e  aUo  11m  idotUTs  1b 
Harlot  repraientiiiig  one  of  these  pnbllo  duioM.  InTlrglnlaproperainui 
WW  ntj  fteqoeiktly  Oi»  flgore  In  tbs  centre.  See  tlM  reotptloD  gino  lo 
the  TOja^n  at  Kecon^tui,  Perer'i  iMfCOVTM,  p.  IzIt. 

■  Perejr'a  iNfCowrM,  p.  Ixii. 
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nver,  proffering  him  and  his  companions  a  great  store  of 
victuals;  the  English  at  many  points  went  on  shore  and 
purchased  the  dried  oysters,  mulberries,  beans,  fruits,  and 
nuts  which  the  savf^es  were  so  eager  to  sell.  One  In- 
dian attracted  special  attention  by  his  persistency.  With 
two  women,  he  followed  the  ships  for  many  miles.  Having 
disposed  of  his  baskets  of  dried  oysters,  he  left,  but  shortly 
reappeared  in  the  same  company  with  baskets  of  parched 
maize,  beans,  peas,  mulberries,  strawberries,  and  chinqua- 
pins. Stopping  at  Arrahattock  on  their  return  to  James- 
town, the  Toy^ers  were  presented  with  balls  and  cakes 
of  bread,  parched  maize,  beans,  strawberries,  and  land 
tortoises,  and  they  dined  under  a  spreading  mulberry  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  dropping  into  their  laps  as  they  ate. 
At  Appomattox  they  were  offered  tobacco,  cakes,  and  fruit. 
In  several  instances  during  this  voyage,  the  werowances 
who  were  visited  gave  them  not  only  tobacco,  melons,  and 
bread,  but  deer  roasted  whole.  ^  When  the  werowance 
of  Paspaheigh  sent  word  to  the  colonists  that  he  would 
soon  call  on  them,  he  accompanied  the  message  with  the 
announcement  that  he  would  bring  a  fat  deer,  upon  which 
they  would  feast  at  their  leisure. 

The  abundance  of  food  observed  at  Werowocomoco  and 
Pamunkey,  the  residences  of  Powhatan  and  Opechanca- 
nough,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  English.  Smith 
imd  Newport,  during  their  visit  to  Pamunkey,  were  on  a 
single  occasion  presented  with  bread  and  meat  in  quan- 
tities sufGoient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  thirty  men. 
While  stopping  at  the  same  place  in  the  following  year, 
Smith  obtained  without  difficulty  two  hundred  pounds  of 
deer  suet.  When  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco  in  1609, 
Powhatan  performed  his  first  act  of  hospitality  by  sending 
to  his  gueat  as  many  platters  of  venison  as  ten  of  his 
1  StttOton  of  the  DtiemetTf  of  our  Sivtr,  pp.  zUi,  xUU,  sUs,  L 
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strongest  warriors  could  cany.  During  the  course  of  a 
visit  which  Smith  and  Newport  paid  to  this  monarch, 
they  were  on  one  occasion  uaaUe  to  dine  with  him,  and 
Powhatan  directed  that  bread  and  venison  should  be 
taken  to  them  on  board  of  their  vessel,  and  the  gift  was 
found  to  be  too  much  for  the  consumption  of  fifty  men 
at  one  meal.  When  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  king,  they  saw,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  door,  forty 
or  fifty  platters  of  bread  arranged  in  regular  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  approaches.  At  Powhatan's  request,  a 
short  time  subsequently,  Smith  ordered  his  men  to  enter 
the  house  in  companies  of  two;  each  man  as  he  came  in 
was  presented  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  bread,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  each  one  was  also  given 
as  much  food  as  he  could  carry  on  his  back.  Smith  him- 
self received  a  large  basketful,  and  Newport  the  same 
quantity.  A  few  hours  later  the  monarch  set  before 
Smith  a  supper  which  was  too  abundant  for  twenty  men, 
and  seeing  that  he  could  not  devour  it  all,  commanded 
that  the  remainder  should  be  distributed  among  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers.' 

Hamor,  who  also  visited  Powhatan,  has  left  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  character  of  the  royal  meals.  The 
breakfast  of  the  king  and  himself  consisted  of  a  large 
bowl  of  sodden  peas  and  beans,  and  a.  mass  of  bread  that 
would  have  been  ample  for  a  dozen  persons ;  an  hour 
later,  boiled  fish  was  served,  and  shortly  afterwards 
roasted  oysters  and  orabs  were  brought  to  them  in  a 
wooden  platter.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  to  which 
Hamor  was  q)ecially  referring,  the  hunters  returned  with 
a  buck,  several  does,  and  a  turkey  cock,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  these  was  devoured  by  the  royal  household 

1  For  these  difterent  Incldeota,  see  Worki  of  Oopf.  John  Smtth, 
pp.  24,  26,  2S,  SI,  466. 
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before  night  arrived.  On  the  mominff  of  the  English* 
man's  departure,  he  breakfasted  on  a  broiled  turkey,  and 
a  turkey  and  three  baskets  of  bread  were  given  him  to 
satisfy  his  hunger  during  his  journey  to  Jamestown.' 
This  abundance  was  not  confined  to  the  royal  palace. 
On -one  occasion  Smith  and  his  companions,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Werowocomoco,  stopped  at  Keeougbtan, 
being  detained  by  the  wind  and  snow,  and  there  they 
spent  Christmas  among  the  savages  tn  the  enjoyment  of 
as  excellent  oysters,  as  much  fish  and  wild  fowl,  as  good 
bread,  and  as  roaring  fires,  as  if  they  had  been  in  old 
England.' 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  which  the  Indians 
made  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  adorning  and  cloth- 
ing their  persons,  ^he  poorest  individuals  among  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  bodies  in  winter  with 
deer  skins  from  which  the  hair  had  not  been  removed, 
and  in  summer  they  occasionally  threw  over  their  shoul- 
ders the  dressed  skin  of  the  same  animal,  but  in  general 
they  wore  at  this  season  only  a  belt  of  leather,  in  which 
blades  of  grass,  or  leaves  of  trees,  had  been  thrust  before 
and  behind.  This  belt  was  also  made  of  silk  grass.  The 
opulent  Indians  wore  mantles  manufactured  from  the  skins 
of  the  squirrel,  the  raccoon,  the  beaver,  and  the  otter, 
the  last  being  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  abo- 
riginal shoe  was  fashioned  out  of  buckskin,  hut  it  was 
not  universally  used.  Until  the  girls  had  passed  their 
twelfth  year  they  remained  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  bunch  of  moss  in  front  of  the  thighs, 
but  after  that  f^  they  wore  a  leathern  apron  drop- 
ping from  the  waist  to  the  knee.  The  women  were 
clothed  in  large  mantles  of  skin  carefully  dressed,  and 


>  Bklph  Hunor's  Ttv«  DUcauru,  p.  ta 
»  Woria  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  W9. 
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tastefully  fringed  and  shagged  at  the  skirt,  and  these 
mantleSi  like  the  mantles  of  Uie  warriors,  were  generally 
embroidered  with  white  beads  and  links  of  copper,  or 
they  were  beautifully  painted  with  the  images  of  beasts, 
birds,  tortoises,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Very  frequently  the 
mantles  were  made  of  the  feathers  of  ducks,  swans,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  so  skilfully  woTeu  that  the  threads  uniting 
them  were  concealed,  and  these  feathers  were  dyed  red 
or  blue  as  fancy  suggested.  In  the  expeditions  which 
were  sent  out  to  hunt,  or  to  gather  wild  fruit,  or  the  grass 
from  which  the  mats  were  manufactured,  indiTiduals  of 
both  sexes  put  on  leather  breeches  and  stockings,  secured 
by  strings  to  the  waist  as  a  shield  against  the  weeds  and 
shmbs.' 

The  king  had  no  characteristic  dress.  On  one  occa* 
siou  when  visited  by  the  English,  Powhatan  had  donned 
a  mantle  of  raccoou  skins  fai^oned  in  a  manner  to  retain 
the  tails,  which  huug  down  around  his  body.  The  dress 
of  the  priest  was  still  more  conspicuous  ;  he  wore  a  short 
mantle  composed  of  the  furs  of  the  weasel  and  other  ver- 
min, with  the  tails  still  attached,  and  the  stuffed  skins  of 

I  For  theae  variona  particulars,  see  Work4  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  06, 
381 ;  Strachey's  Hittorit  of  TravaOe  into  Virginia,  pp.  66, 86  ;  BaTetley'a 
BUtoTf  of  Virginia,  p.  126.  Strachey  gtree  tlte  following  deecniption  of 
the  apparel  at  an  Indian  princMs  whom  he  had  seen :  "  I  waa  once  eariy 
at  her  boose,"  he  writes,  "  when  she  waa  layed  witLont  dona  .  .  .  her- 
aelf  covered  with  a  faire  white  diest  deare  s^ynne  or  two,  and  when  abe 
rose,  she  had  a  majd  who  fetoht  her  a  frontall  of  whit«  oortall  and  pen- 
dants ol  great  bat  imperfect  coloured  and  worse  drilled  peailea  which  ahe 
pnt  into  her  earea,  and  a  chayne,  with  long  lyncka  of  copper  wUch  tbej 
call  Tapoantamlnais  and  which  came  twice  or  thrice  about  her  neck  .  .  . 
likewiae  her  mayd  fetcht  her  a  maniell  which  they  call  puttawus, 
which  ia  like  a  dde  cloake,  made  of  blew  feathers,  ao  ariificyallj  and 
thick  sowed  together  that  it  seemed  like  a  deepe  pnnde  satten,  and  is  Tsiy 
smooth  and  sleeke,  and  after  she  brought  her  water  for  her  hands  and 
then  a  braonch  or  twoo  of  tresh  greene  asahen  leaves  as  for  a  towell  to  dry 
them."    SiMorit  of  TrmaiU  into  Virginia,  pp.  67,  68. 
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sixteen  or  seveuteen  snakes  ;  the  anake  skins  and  the  tails 
were  draTm  up  over  his  head,  where  they  were  united  in 
a  knot,  the  ends  dangling  on  all  sides  like  the  strands  of 
a  great  tassel.  The  conjurer,  who  was  the  Indian  Mer- 
casy,  for  he  was  always  in  motion  and  in  haste,  was  much 
more  scantily  dothed,  the  only  article  of  dress  about  his 
person  being  a  girdle,  from  which  his  bag  or  pocket  de- 
pended, and  a  skin  in  front  of  the  thighs,  while  a  black- 
bird, with  outstretched  wings,  was  fastened  to  his  ear.^ 

The  hair  of  the  Indians  was  arranged  in  keeping  wi^i 
their  rank.  The  priest  shaved  the  right  side  of  his  head, 
leaving  only  a  small  lock  at  the  ear ;  the  head  of  the 
warrior  was  also  shaved  on  the  right  aide,  but  the  lock 
was  omitted  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  obstruction 
to  the  free,  use  of  his  bow  and  arrow ;  his  hair  was  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  left  side,  being  drawn  up  and  tied  into  a 
knot.  The  unmarried  women  cut  their  hair  close  in  front 
and  on  either  side,  while  behind,  it  was  plaited,  and  suf- 
fered to  hang  down  ;  the  hair  of  the  married  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  permitted  to  grow  at  length,  but  was 
also  plaited  behind.  The  men  stuck  in  the  knot  of  hair 
on  the  aide  of  their  heads  objects  of  varioos  kinds,  such  as 
the  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  dried  hand  of  a  dead  enemy, 
and  plates  of  copper  ;  or  they  attached  to  it  a  hawk  care- 
fully staffed,  with  pinions  extended,  or  the  outspread 
wing  of  the  duck  or  buzzard  ;  and  to  these  objects  little 
bunches  of  loose  shells  were  tied  which  rattled  as  the 
head  was  moved.  The  Indians  perforated  the  ear  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  in  ^ese  holes  inserted  strings,  to 
which  chains  of  bone,  pearl,  and  copper  were  bound,  or 
the  legs  of  hawks,  e^les,  and  turkeya,  or  the  claws  of 
bears,  raccoons,  and  squirrels.     In  some  instances,  small 

■  tr«nfci  a/  Ctft.  John  Smith,  p.  78 ;  Benrlqr's  Bittory  <if  Virgimia, 

^  i«7. 
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green  snakes,  still  alive,  were  secured  to  the  stringa,  and 
permitted  to  twist  and  twine  themselTes  around  the  necks 
of  the  wearers.* 

The  werowance  wore  on  the  left  side  of  his  head  a 
chaplet  of  deer  skin  which  had  been  dyed  crimson,  and 
on  the  right,  a  broad  plate  of  thin  and  flexible  copper ; 
two  lai^e  feathers  were  stuck  in  the  centre  of  his  crown, 
which  from  tiieir  leaning  in  different  directions  resembled 
the  horns  of  an  animal.'  From  the  necks  of  werowance, 
warrior,  and  squaw,  pearls  in  strings  and  copper  in  chains 
of  many  amall  links  were  suspended.  When  Newport 
visited  Opechancanough,  he  observed  that  the  neck  of 
that  chief  was  encircled  with  triple  strings  of  peivlfi,  and 
that  many  of  these  pearls  were  as  large  as  a  pea  in  size. 
The  wives  of  Powhatan,  also,  wore  double  and  triple 
strings  of  pearl,  not  only  around  their  necks,  hnt.also  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm.  The  bracelets 
were  composed  of  copper  and  pearl.  The  Indiana  used 
both  oil  and  paint  on  their  bodies.  It  was  their  occa- 
sional habit  to  smear  the  akin  with  oil,  and  then  to  apply 
to  the  whole  aurface  the  soft  down  of  bluebirds,  red-birds, 
and  white  herons ;  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
being  clothed  in  a  great  variety  of  laces.  In  painting, 
they  had  several  purposes  in  view;  by  this  means  they 
sought  either  to  keep  off  the  swarms  of  troublesome 
insects,  or  to  increase  the  charms  of  their  personal  aspect, 
or  to  render  themselves  more  terrible  to  their  foes  in  bat- 
tle. If  the  end  to  be  gained  was  simply  adornment,  the 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders  were  painted  red,  but  if  a  war 
was  in  progress,  the  body  was  colored  black  or  yellow, 
while  Mie  forehead,  cheek,  and  right  side  of  the  head  were 

>  Spelman'B  Eelation  of  Firffinia,  p.  ozUi ;  Peng's  JHtoovm,  pp.  Izlv, 
Izz ;  Workt  of  Cap*.  John  8mUh,  p.  66. 
■  Percy's  Diicourie,  p.  Ixr. 
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dashed  with  red  pucooon  or  terra  sigillata.  The  Indian 
women  were  ac'cuBtomed  to  tattoo  their  arms,  breasts, 
thighs,  and  shoulders  with  the  images  of  flowers,  fruits, 
insects,  serpents,  and  birds.  The  instrument  employed 
in  the  operation  was  a  piece  of  metal  which  had  been 
heated  in  the  Are.  The  figures  were  burnt  in  the  skin, 
and  the  colors  dropped  into  the  newly  seared  lines;  so 
thoroughly  were  these  colors  absorbed,  and  so  tenacious 
were  they,  that  neither  exposure  nor  the  passage  of  time 
was  able  to  obliterate  them.' 

In  consequence  of  the  steps  taken  to  foster  the  physical 
vigor  of  the  boys,  and  of  the  active  life  in  the  open  lai 
which  the  adults  both  male  and  female  led,  the  Indians 
of  aboriginal  Virginia  were  fine  specimens  of  physical 
strength  and  grace.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  single 
deformed  individual  being  observed  among  them  by  the 
English.'  They  differed  in  size  very  much.  Until  the 
Susquebannocks  were  discovered,  the  Rappahannocks, 
who  resided  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Powhatan, 
presented  the  noblest  type  of  physical  development  which 
the  adventurers  had  seen  in  the  new  country.*  The  Sus- 
quebannocks were  gigantic  in  frame,  the  calf  of  the  leg 
of  one  warrior  measured  by  Smith  being  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  in  circumference,  and  their  voices  sounded  from 
the  chest  like  a  deep  and  hoarse  echo  from  a  vault  or 
cave.*  The  people  of  Wioocomico,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  diminutive  in  stature.  The  Indians,  whether  large 
or  small  in  size,  were  erect  and  comely  in  figure,  and  alert 
and  agile  in  movement.  Their  noses  were  broad  and  flat, 
their  lips  full,  their  mouths  wide,  tlieir  hair  straight,  black, 

1  Stncbey's  Bistorie  of  TirmaOe  into  Firffinia,  p.  66. 
»  Berertejr'H  EUtorji  of  Virginia,  p.  127. 

*  Percy's  Diteovrte,  p.  Izt. 

•  SMohey'g  Hittorie  of  TravaUt  into  Virginia,  p.  ib. 
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thick,  coarse,  and  loi^ ;  uid  their  beardB,  when  worn  at 
all,  thin  and  straggling.  Two  exceptions  only  to  these 
characteristics  were  obsarred  by  the  fiist  setUers.  At  a 
point  on  the  Powhatan,  to  which  the  name  of  Point  Cot- 
a^  was  given,  an  Indian  boy  was  seen  who  had  a  shock 
of  yellow  hair  and  a  comparatively  fair  skin,  while  the 
Indian  guide  of  Smith,  on  the  Potomac,  wore  a  dark, 
bushy  beard,  causing  him  to  resemble  a  Frenchman.* 
Both  were  probably  the  offsprings  of  European  fothers, 
and  may  have  come  into  Virginia  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  former  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  or  have  been 
begotten  by  Spanish  voyagers,  who  had  visited  tiie  oonn- 
try  previous  to  the  arrival  of  tlie  English.  The  impres' 
sion  prevailed  among  the  early  settlers  that  the  Indians 
were  bom  with  a  white  skin,  and  tiiat  they  gradually 
darkened  to  a  brown  color,  not  so  much  as  the  effect  of 
internal  physical  influences,  as  from  constant  exposure  to 
Sim,  storm,  and  wind,  and  from  the  continued  use  of  paint.' 
Not  a  gray  or  a  blue  eye  was  seen  among  them.  Their  eyes 
were  intensely  black,  and  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression. The  women  in  general  were  regular  in  feature 
and  graceful  in  figure,  with  symmetrical  legs,  slender  arms, 
and  small  uid  shapely  hands,  and  their  voices  when  they 
sang  were  not  lacking  in  sweetness.  The  general  health 
of  the  aborigines  was  sound,  and  they  frequently  lived 
to  a  great  ^e,  showing  but  few  signs  of  decrepitude. 
An  Indian  was  observed  at  Pununkey  on  the  Powhatan, 
who,  according  to  the  assertions  of  his  tribe,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old ; '  he  was  still  strong  and  erect, 

>  Percy's  IXtcowte,  p.  liriU;  Wort*  of  Coft.  John  Smith,  p.  4M, 
Cq^b^iu  Amadu  knd  Bulow  had  obaerred  kt  Boaaoke  In  16U  ohildran 
"tbat  had  veiy  flna  atmnie  vid  cbertnnt  colonied  baiie,"  probably  ths 
obUdreti  of  Bniopean  ta^an  who  had  rlaited  the  ooaat.  HsUnyl'i  Foih 
OfTM,  Tol.  m,  p.  S03.  *  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  SSI. 

■  Belatyon  of  the  Ditcmert  of  our  Sivtr,  p.  11. 
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although  his  chin  ftDd  body  were  covered  with  thin  white 
hairs,  and  his  mouth  was  entirely  devoid  of  teeth.  Pow- 
hatan, when  he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English, 
was  supposed  to  have  reached  his  eightietii  year,  bat  he 
had  lost  but  little  of  his  youthful  vigor,  his  figure  was 
still  unbent,  and  he  was  atill  capable  of  enduring  every 
form  of  hardship.' 

The  medicines  of  the  Indians  were  few  and  simple, 
consisting  of  barks  and  roots  which  were  used  with  dis< 
crimination  in  the  case  of  special  diseases.  Thus  for  the 
pox,  an  affection  to  which  the  Indians  were  subject,  they 
employed  sassafras,  the  virtue  of  that  shrub  having  been 
tested  to  advantage.'  All  medicines,  whether  taken  inter- 
nally or  applied  externally,  were  first  reduced  to  powder 
and  then  diluted  in  water.'  The  Indians  had  many  phy- 
sicians, who,  in  addition  to  their  prescriptions  of  barks  and 
roots,  used  several  means  of  curing  their  patients.  If,  for 
instance,  it  was  a  case  of  ordinary  swelling,  the  morbid 
spot  was  burnt  with  a  piece  of  touchwood  until  blisters 
had  been  raised,  thus  drawing  the  inflammation  to  a  head, 
or  it  was  scarified  with  a  splinted  stone.  If  the  wound 
had  been  caused  by  a  tomahawk,  sword  or  other  sharp 
instrument,  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  was  poured  into  it, 
but  for  a  wound  attended  with  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  or 
for  ulcers,  the  physician  appears  to  have  had  no  remedy 
that  was  effective.*  In  applying  his  cure,  he  placed  a 
bowl  of  water  between  himself  and  his  patient;  scooping 
up  the  fluid  with  his  hands,  he  sucked  it  into  his  mouth  and 

1  StndwY's  .OUorfa  0/  Travatle  into  Virfftnia,  p.  i9.  Itwaathooght 
that  Opecluuiouioa^  ma  nekrl;  one  hundred  yemrB  old  at  the  time  of  hi* 
death.  New  Desoription  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Forced  HMoriaU]  TraeU, 
ToL  n. 

*  Stntdiej's  EmorU  of  TrmatU  inXo  Plrirhila,  p.  110. 
■  Berariey'B  BittOTf  of  Ffr^nfa,  p.  172. 

•  Stiach^'e  SUtorie  of  TravaUt  iMf  Virginia,  p.  106.     .  . 
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then  spewed  it  out  i^ain  over  his  arms  and  breast.  Tak- 
ing  his  rattle,  he  agitated  it  with  great  violence,  and  at 
the  same  time  continued  to  strike  his  hreast  with  his 
disengaged  arm.  WhQe  this  was  in  progress  he  remained 
in  a  kneeling  posture.  Rising,  he  carefully  shook  ihe 
rattle  over  the  prostrate  sick  man,  passing  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  around  and  around,  all  the  while  sprink- 
ling the  body,  and  muttering,  as  he  did  so,  strange  and 
unintelligible  words.  This  ceremony  being  completed,  he 
proceeded  to  apply  his  medicines  or  use  his  instruments, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  illness  from  which  the 
patient  was  suffering.' 

In  every  town  there  was  a  sweating-house.  When 
this  was  to  be  used  by  an  Indian  afiBicted  with  a  dropsy, 
ague,  or  kindred  affection,  the  physician  first  placed  in  it 
four  or  five  large  stones  which  had  been  kept  in  the  fire 
until  they  were  very  hot.  Physician  and  patient  then 
shut  themselves  in,  and  water  was  poured  over  the  stones, 
raising  a  great  cloud  of  steam.  Remaining  until  perspi- 
ration  rolled  from  his  body,  and  the  atmosphere  had  grown 
to  be  too  stifling  to  be  borne  any  longer,  the  patient 
groped  his  way  out  and  plunged  into  the  nearest  stream, 
whether  it  was  winter  or  summer.*  It  was  a  pathetic  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  that  tiiey  sought 
to  use  this  drastic  remedy  when  overtaken  by  the  strange 
diseases  which  bad  been  introduced  by  the  English.  The 
deaths  of  many  by  small-pox  were  thus  hastened,  to  the 
great  bewilderment  of  the  survivors. 

I  Spelman'B  Eelcaion  of  Vhyinia,  p.  ctL 
•  BOTerley's  Htitom  of  Virgtnia,  p.  178. 
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AGBICTTLTUBAL  DEVELOPMENT,    1607-1624 

Thb  first  ground  within  the  boundaries  of  the  oommoB- 
wealth  of  Virginia  as  it  stands  to-day,  which  was  broken 
by  an  English  agricultural  implement,  was  at  Jamestown. 
That  place  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement 
only  because  it  ofEcred  extraordinary  advantages  for  de- 
fence against  the  assault  of  a  European  foe,  whether 
advancing  by  the  river  or  by  the  mainland.  It  conformed 
in  but  one  respect  to  the  order  given  by  the  Council  for 
the  guidance  of  the  voy^ers  in  selecting  a  spot  for  the 
establishment  of  the  projected  community  :  it  was  virtu- 
ally an  island,  a  short  and  narrow  peninsula  uniting  it  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Powhatan.^  Such  insularity 
was  considered  by  the  Company  in  England  to  he  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  settlement.  A  site  less  favorable 
from  several  important  points  of  view  for  the  successful 
foundation  of  a  colony  in  Virginia  could  not  have  been 
ohosen  by  those  who  had  that  mission  to  execute.  In 
smnmer  the  extensive  marshes  close  at  hand  poisoned  the 

>  FrancU  Magoel,  in  hia  report  od  Virginia  lo  the  Spanish  Counoll  of 
StaM  In  1610,  meoUoDS  that  after  building  their  fort,  ttio  English  deter- 
mined to  cnt  through  this  point  so  that  tbe  water  aliould  eurroond  them 
on  all  sldea.  Spanl^  ArchiveB,  Brown's  Oe»e*i*  of  the  United  Statet, 
p.  884.  When  Clttjton  viotted  Jamestown  in  16BS,  the  island  was  joined 
to  the  "  continent  bj  a  small  neck  of  land  not  past  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
over,  and  wtdcb  at  spring  tides  was  overflowed."  Clayton's  Virginia, 
p.  S8,  Force's  BUtoriaat  Trwu,  voL  IH 
169 
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aurrounding  air  with  the  germa  of  fever,  as  the  English- 
mea  soon  discovered  to  their  cost.^  The  Council  had 
been  careful  to  enjoin  that  some  spot  distinguished  for  its 
dryness  should  be  selected,  but  this  characteristic  vras  not 
to  be  numbered  among  the  physical  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jamestown  ;  nor  were  there  any  open  fields  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  a  fair  indication  that  the  Indians 
did  not  look  upon  its  soil  as  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  large 
crops  of  maize  and  vegetables.  The  prinueval  woods, 
which  reached  to  the  shore,  afforded  a  secure  lurking- 
place  for  the  savages  when  meditating  an  attack,  the  only 
means  of  obstructing  their  sudden  incursions,  as  well  as  of 
providing  land  for  gardens  and  wheatfields,  being  to  re- 
move the  heavy  growth  of  forest,  a  task  tedious  in  itself, 
and  dangerous  in  the  exposure  and  exertion  to  which  it 
led.^  All  these  impediments  to  the  success  of  the  Colony 
might  have  been  avoided  in  the  beginning  by  the  choice 
of  a  site  where  the  soil  was  stripped  of  woods,  and  needing 
only  the  touch  of  the  hoe  and  spade  to  give  forth  in  abun- 
dance. The  constant  struggle  against  famine  might  thus 
have  been  prevented,  and  the  necessity  of  depending  even 
partially  upon  England  and  the  Indians  for  supplies  dimin- 
ished ;  the  approach  of  hostile  savages  could  also  have 
been  observed  and  met  with  the  degree  of  resistance  called 

'  Clayton,  writing  In  16S8,  aajs ;  "  There's  a  swunp  imu  diagonal  wise 
over  the  ialMid  wbenby  is  loot  at  least  150  acres  of  land  .  .  .  besides,  it  U 
the  great  annoyance  of  tbe  town,  and  no  donbt  but  makes  it  mnch  more 
nnhealtby."  Clayton's  Virffinia,  p.  23,  Force's  Biitorioal  TratU,  vol.  m. 
The  manhy  ground  most  have  been  more  extensive  when  the  English  flnt 
took  possession  of  tbe  island.  See  also  Bacon's  Froceedings,  p.  24,  Force's 
HtttorScta  Traett,  vol.  L 

*  Smitb  deaoiibes  tbe  site  of  Jamestown  before  tbe  foundation  of  tiie 
settlement  as  a  "thick  grove  of  trees."  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smithy 
p.  fllO.  Hamor  refen  to  tbe  island  as  being  when  first  seated  a  "  thick 
wood."     Tntt  DiMMvne,  p.  32. 
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for.  The  colonists  had  been  striotlj  admonislied  by  the 
Council  to  select  a  spot  free  of  wood,  and  in  disregarding 
this  instruction  they  brought  upon  themselves  many  of 
the  most  serious  misfortunes  befalling  them.* 

The  choice  which  they  were  required  to  make  was  beset 
with  difficulties  at  the  heat.  Even  when  a  spot  appeared 
to  combine  every  physical  advantage,  it  was  open  to  objec- 
tion on  account  of  some  instruction  given  by  the  Company 
with  a  view  to  disconcerting  foreign  enemies.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  Eecoughtan.  It  had  two  or 
three  thousand  acres  of  cleared  fields,  the  air  was  not 
rendered  tmwholesome  by  the  presence  of  numerous  and 
extensive  marshes  and  swamps,  and  the  channel  of  the 
river  could  easily  have  been  snccessfully  disputed.  The 
colonists  did  not  take  permanent  possession  of  this  place 
because  it  was  exposed  to  attack  on  land ;  it  was  also 
under  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  who  could  only  have 
been  disseized  by  means  which  would  have  been  severely 
condemned  by  the  Company  in  England,  who  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  the  ab- 
original tribes ; '  in  addition,  the  orders  which  the  c<do- 
nists  had  received  directed  them  to  make  a  settlement  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  its  depth 
permitted,  even  if  that  distance  ran  over  a  hundred  miles.' 

1  >•  Ton  must  take  eapecUl  core  thM  7011  choow  a  wat  for  hablMtioa 
tliMaball  not  b«  oter  trarthened  with  wooda  near  yonr  towD  ;  for  itll  the 
men  jon  bave  ahall  not  be  able  to  cleanse  twenty  acres  a  year ;  beeidea 
that  It  may  Mire  for  a  coTsrt  for  your  enemies  round  about."  Instmctiona 
for  the  Intended  Voyage,  1600,  Work*  of  Oapt.  John  Smith,  p.  zxxri. 

*  See  Initmctious  lor  the  Intended  Voyage,  18D6,  Work*  of  Copt  John 
SMith,  p.  xzzT.  See  also  the  Inatmctions  for  the  Qoremment  of  the 
Colonies,  Henlng'a  Statute*,  vol.  I,  p.  74.  There  are  nnmeroua  evi- 
denoea  that  the  InJnncUon  not  to  "  anplant  nor  wrong  the  aalrages."  woe 
in  the  beginning  borne  conatantly  In  mind  by  the  colonlata.  See  Work* 
itf  Copt.  John  Smtth,  p.  BIO. 

a  for  the  Intended  Voyage,  160e,  Work*  of  Ctft.  John 
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The  point  of  land  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Arch- 
er's Hope  had  many  of  the  physical  features  they  were 
seeking.  The  soil  was  marked  by  considerable  fertility,  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  the  finest  timber  near  at  hEind. 
The  spot  could  also  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence  without 
the  expenditure  of  much  labor.  An  insurmountable  oh- 
stacle,  however,  to  its  selection  as  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Colony  lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  water  near  the  banks  of 
the  stream  in  that  vicinity  was  too  shallow  to  allow  a  ship 
to  ho  moored  very  close  to  the  shore.  At  Jamestown 
Island,  on  the  other  band,  the  depth  of  the  river  was  so 
great  that  a  large  vessel  could  ride  in  safety  just  off  the 
land,  with  its  cables  tied  to  the  nearest  trees.  The  wide 
expanse  of  the  Powhatan  at  this  point  doubtless  had  some 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  adventurers  ;  if  they  could 
have  sailed  up  to  the  future  site  of  Henrico  or  Richmond, 
and  made  their  earliest  settlement  there,  they  would  have 
felt  themselves  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  wilderness. 
At  Jamestown  not  only  could  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
enemy  be  quickly  discovered,  but  the  pathway  to  the  Euro- 
pean world  seemed  to  be  less  obstructed.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  community  at  this  place  remained 
the  only  town  in  Virginia  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
spot  had  some  advantages  apart  from  the  ease  with  which 
it  could  be  defended  from  an  attack  by  water  or  by  land. 
Henrico  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  first 
settlement,  at  least  in  part,  but  Henrico  soon  fell  into 
decay.     Not  until  the  capital  was  removed  to  Williams- 

Smtth,  p.  xzxlT.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  that  tlie  Coimdl  In 
England,  afUr  en}oiulng  Ute  colouiata  to  cbooae  a  place  as  far  up  the  livei 
as  "a  bark  of  flft;  tuns  wilt  float,"  directed  that  in  no  case  "  should  they 
Buffer  any  of  the  native  people  of  the  countiy  t«  inhabit  between  them 
and  the  *ea  coaat,"  an  order  which  conld  only  1>e  carried  oat  by  the  abso- 
lute destmcUon  or  forcible  remoTal  of  the  aborigines  whose  seats 
inteirened.    IMd.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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bui^  did  Jamestown  wholly  loae  its  importance,  but  thia 
\va3  in  some  meaeore  dne  to  the  fact  that  it  was  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  the  seat  of  local  govemment.* 

The  proper  site  for  the  Colony  was  at  the  modem 
Hampton.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  proved  that 
there  was  no  real  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  a  foreign 
enemy  if  a  settlement  had  been  made  in  that  general 
neighborhood.  The  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  the 
BQiTonnding  fields  was  to  be  brought  about  at  an  early 
date,  and  if  it  had  taken  place  at  once,  the  danger  of 
attack  precipitated  would  not  have  been  leas  great.  The 
adjacent  country  had  been  cleared  of  woods,  and  lay  ready 
for  the  English  hoe  and  spade.  The  climate  on  the  whole 
was  more  healthy  than  that  of  Jamestown.  Every  local 
condition  was  favorable  to  the  immediate  sucoeas  of  the 
Colony  if  it  had  been  planted  there.' 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Englishmen,  as  soon  as  they 
bad  secured  a  foothold  on  Jamestown  Island,  was  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a  fort,  a  precaution  which  their  situation 
made  imperative.  Two  weeks  after  their  arrival  the 
eolonists  began  to  sow  the  English  wheat  brought  over  in 
the  ships.  As  there  was  no  cleared  ground  on  the  island 
when  the  foundation  of  the  settiement  was  laid,  tiiis  grain 

1  Clayton  declM«d  in  1688,  that  the  natnrol  sltiutloa  of  Junestown  wu 
mch ' '  as  perhaps  the  world  bad  not  a  more  commodf  ons  place  lor  a  town, 
where  &11  tilings  conspite  for  adraiitage  thereof."  Clayton's  Virginia, 
p.  as.  Force's  Htttorieai  TracU,  toI.  IIL  Id  the  report  which  the  oom- 
missionere  from  En^and  made  npon  the  condition  of  the  Colony  after  the 
sappiosalon  of  lite  insortectlon  of  Bacon  and  his  foUowen,  they  say  that 
"  Jamestown  is  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most  conrenient  place 
for  Uie  metropoUs  of  tliat  country."  MeDonald  Papers,  toL  V,  p.  268. 
Va.  State  Library.  This  expreulon  is  quoted  in  Order  and  Report  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations  touching  Lord  Cnl- 
peper's  Commission  and  Instroctions,  March  14,  1678-79. 

*  Stiaobey  described  it  as  "  a  delicate  and  necessary  seat  for  a  city.* 
Btitorti  df  Travaae  into  Vinitnia,  p.  90. 
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must  have  been  planted  in  soil  from  which  the  trees  nsed 
in  the  constniction  of  the  fort  had  been  cat  away,  since 
in  an  interval  as  brief  as  a  fortnight  there  was  but  little 
time  for  any  additional  destruction  of  the  forest.*  The 
first  wheatfield  in  Virginia  lay  in  part  at  least  upon  **  two 
mountfuns,"  to  ose  the  phrase  of  the  chronicler,  by  which 
it  was  intended  to  describe  only  rising  ground.  What- 
ever the  object  leading  to  the  selection  of  this  spot, 
whether  the  greater  safety  it  ensured  to  the  laborers  from 
the  elevated  situation  or  its  proximity  to  the  fort,  the  soil 
must  have  been  fertile,  for  by  lie  fifteenth  of  June,  just 
seven  weeks  after  the  original  planting,  the  wheat  had 
sprung  up  to  the  height  of  an  avera^  man.* 

A  garden  was  laid  off  when  the  groimd  was  cleared  for 
wheat,  and  the  seeds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  not  indige- 
nous to  the  country,  planted,  including  the  melon  and  the 
potato,  the  pineapple  and  the  orange.  The  settlers 
observed  that  these  different  fruits  and  vegetables  pros- 
pered, although  no  special  degree  of  care  was  taken  in 
preparing  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  or  in 
removing  every  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  the  plants 
after  they  had  bc^un  to  expand.  The  first  effort  to 
produce  cotton  on  the  Nor^  American  continent  was 
also  made  at  the  same  time.'  f  It  is  interesting  to  discover 
that  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Colony's  existence,  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  most  valuable  grades  of  tobacco  was  suspected,  a 

<  "There  U  to  be  fonnd  *U  Htnmd  the  foit  wbere  we  ban  cot 
down  the  treeo,  etc.,"  Letter  of  Frauds  PerUiu,  1008,  Brown'i  ffsncHt 
of  the  ETntted  iStolM,  p.  176.  The  foit  wu  oomideted  bj  Om  fiftaentli  of 
Jnne.    See  Feng's  Diaeourte,  p.  Izz. 

»  Femr'a  Diaeovrtt,  p.  Ixi. 

■  Detcriptton  of  tlie  New  Discovered  Conntrj,  BritM  State  Pt^tn, 
Cobmial,yiA.  I,  16,  I;  Winder  Papert,  toL  I,  pp.  8,  4,  Va.  Stitta 
Libniy. 
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coucliuion  to  which  the  Englifihmen  were  doubtless  led  by 
specimeoB  of  the  cured  leaf  presented  to  them  by  their 
Indian  hosts.  The  prediction  was  ventured  in  the  first 
spring  after  their  arrival,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
would  be  producing  that  commodity  to  the  value  of  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  this  anticipation  would 
have  proved  correct  but  for  the  fact  that  the  attention  of 
the  colonists  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for 
food  to  sustain  a  bare  existence.^  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  statement  which  Smith  made  at  a  later  date,  that 
during  the  first  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  James- 
town no  thought  was  given  to  tobacco.' 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  following  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  the  colonists  lived  in  a  state  of  great  abun- 
dance on  fish  and  game,  maize  bread,  peas  and  pumpkins, 
only  a  small  part  of  which  bad  been  obtained  by  their 
own  industry.*  Up  to  this  time,  the  area  of  ground 
cleared  did  not  exceed  four  acres  ;  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  food  even  if  the  whole  of 
it  had  been  planted  in  grun,  vegetables,  and  fruits.*  The 
plenty  prevailing  in  the  winter  of  1607-1608  was  due  to 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  many  of  the  colonists  going 
so  far  as  to  barter  in  exchange,  but  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorities,  the  agricultural  implements  that 
had  been  brought  over,  such  as  mattocks,  pickaxes  and 
hoes. 

In  the  spring  of  1608,  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the 

I  Deacriptlon  ot  the  New  Diacotered  Coontr;,  Brltith  State  Paptn, 
Colonial,  vol.  I,  15, 1 ;  IFJnifer  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  6,  Va.  8tat«  Llbnrj. 

1  SmiUi'B  Pathteay  to  Brtet  a  Plantation.    8m  Work*,  p.  988. 

'  Worlu  of  Capl.  John  BmOh,  p.  394. 

*  "Briefe  DeclaratioD  of  the  Plantation  of  Yii^la  dorlng  the  First 
Twelve  Tearea,"  Briti*h  State  Fapen,  Coloniof,  vol.  HI,  No.  21, 1,  Thii 
document  Is  printed  In  full  In  Colonial  Seeorda  itf  Virginia,  State 
Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  18T4.    For  particular  reference,  aee  p.  70. 
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foundation  of  Jameatown,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by 
the  settlers  to  produce  English  grain.  When  Captain 
Nelson's  ship,  which  had  come  from  England,  was  sighted 
in  the  river  below  Jamestown  Island  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  the  larger  number  of  the  colonists  were  actively 
eng^ed  in  hewing  down  trees  and  sowing  wheat,  and  on 
hearing  the  alarm  from  the  fort,  which  was  really  raised 
in  apprehension  lest  the  approaching  vessel  belonged  to 
the  Spaniards,  they  rushed  to  their  arms  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Indians  had  begun  another  assault  upon 
the  town.'  This  is  the  first  intimation  in  the  t^ricul- 
tural  history  of  Virginia  as  to  the  removal  of  the  forests 
with  a  distinct  view  to  the  production  of  crops,  the  trees 
cut  down  in  the  previous  spring  having  been  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort  rather  than  for  opening 
the  land  for  cultivation.  Clearing  new  grounds  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  tedious  and  searching 
task  of  the  Virginian  laborer,  and  however  frequently  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  it,  he  always  shrinks  from 
the  tax  which  it  imposes  upon  his  strength  and  patience. 
In  the  spring  of  1608,  the  colonists  had  not  learned  from 
the  Indians  the  most  primitive  method  of  destroying 
forests,  that  is,  by  tearing  the  bark  in  circles  from  the 
lower  trunks  of  the  trees  before  the  spring  sap  has  begun 
to  rise  from  the  roots.  They  were  in  need  of  open  ground, 
and  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  in  a  short  time  was  by  the 
application  of  the  axe  to  the  prinueval  woods  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides. 

There  has  been  transmitted  to  us  an  amusing  acoonut 
of  the  aenaatiouB  which  the  pioneer  wood-choppers 
experienced  in  cutting  down  the  enormous  walnut,  oak, 
ash,  gum,  and  cypress  trees  growing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Powhatan.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  unlike  their 
1  Wifrkt  of  Ca.pi.  John  Smith,  p.  S8. 
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Boocessors  up  to  the  present  day,  many  of  these  wood- 
choppers  discovered  in  the  task  of  removing  the  forest 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  These  early  axemen 
were  for  the  most  part  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  it  ^aa 
remarked  that  thirty  or  forty  performed  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  of  the  lower  rank  who  were  driven  to  it 
by  the  command  of  their  superiors.  In  the  band  of  men 
whom  Smith,  after  the  return  of  Newport  from  his 
onsucceasful  expedition  into  the  Monacan  country,  led 
to  a  point  below  Jamestown  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
clapboard,  there  were  two  English  gallants  who  had 
recently  come  out  to  the  Colony,  either  in  search  of 
adventures  or  to  escape  the  consequences  of  dissipated 
lives  at  home.  Although  they  had  never  before  cut 
down  a  tree,  they  soon  acquired  skill  in  the  manf^meut ' 
of  an  axe,  and  were  as  delighted  as  school-boys  in  listen- 
ing to  the  thunder  of  the  trees  in  crashing  to  the  ground. 
At  first,  however,  their  hands  were  blistered  by  the 
unaccustomed  touch  of  the  helves,  which  caused  them  to 
exclaim  with  an  oath  at  every  third  stroke.  To  put  a 
stop  to  this,  the  president  ordered  that  every  oath  should 
be  numbered,  and,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
for  each  oath  a  can  of  water  was  poured  down  the  sleeve 
of  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  uttering  it.^ 

1  Ts  their  anawer  to  *'  k  Declaifttlone  of  the  Bute  of  the  Colonle  la  tbe 
12  yeen  of  S'  Thomas  Smith's  goTemment  exhibited  by  Alderman  Jotm- 
wn  and  otbets,"  the  Genend  Awembl;  of  Virginia,  rafenlDg  to  these 
twelve  Tean,  said  of  the  persons  in  the  Colony  at  that  time :  ■ '  Many  were 
of  annc;ent  bowiea  and  borne  to  estates  of  1000£  (20,000  or  26,000  doU 
Ian)  by  the  yeeie,  Bome  more,  some  less  .  .  .  those  who  snrvived  who 
had  both  adventured  theire  estates  and  peisonnes  were  constiayned  to 
serre  the  Colony  as  if  they  had  been  slaves  7  or  8  yeerea  for  their  free- 
domes"  .  . .  TSeWeVtrginla  Company tff  London, ■p.  4S)9.  Ibe  Assembly's 
answer  was  dated  1623.  For  the  anthorlty  for  the  statement  in  the  text,  see 
Worki  0/  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  430.  The  wood-choppers  are  there  referred 
toaa  "these gentlemen"  wbow 
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It  was  not  until  Smith  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony  that  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Englishmen  to  plant  Indian  com.'  Previous  to  1609 
they  had  been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  capricious  and 
treacherous  aborigines  for  a  precarious  supply  of  grain 
when  the  stock  from  England  was  exhausted.  The  few 
small  fields  which  they  had  been  able  to  sow  in  wheat 
had  not  produced  a  large  quantity.  The  mass  of  the 
settlers,  wishing  to  return  to  England,  were  ansious 
Uiat  these  experiments  in  agriculture  should  fail,  and 
as  soon  as  the  hope  of  finding  gold  proved  to  be  unten- 
able, they  sought  to  disperse  all  the  ^rieultural  imple> 
ments  upon  which  the  people  must  rely  for  a  permanent 
subsistence.  In  introducing  the  culture  of  maize  among 
the  colonists,  Smith  was  only  giving  an  additional  proof 
of  his   sound   practical   judgment.      It   is   obvious  that 

'  Wben  Newport  knd  his  compaoj  were  letnmliig  from  the  Folia  of 
the  Powhatan  In  the  spring  in  which  the  colonlata  urlved  in  Virgiulk, 
the;  stopped  for  &  while  at  Ambattock.  While  there,  it  Is  stated  that  the 
bdlonB  showed  the  English  "the  growing  of  their  come  and  the  manner 
of  setting  it"  See  Belatyon  of  the  DUeoverg  of  Our  Siver,  p.  xlTiii. 
Francis  Perkins,  who  reached  Jamestown  in  the  First  Supply  (Jumaiy 
4, 1607,  O.  8.),  writing  in  the  foUowing  March  (28th,  1608)  declares  that 
Powhatan  "  has  sent  ns  some  of  his  people  that  tike;  ma;  teach  us  how 
to  sow  (he  gr^n  of  this  Country."  If  this  occurred  after  the  arrival  of 
Perkins,  It  was  mere  instruction,  as  loaiie  wonld  hare  been  planted  to  no 
purpose  previous  to  March  28tli,  the  date  ol  the  letter  In  which  he  refers  to 
the  act  of  Powhatan.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  settlers  were  tutored  by 
the  Indians  in  the  course  of  160T,  as  they  had  not  been  long  in  Virginia 
before  tiiey  were  stricken  with  a  terrible  epidemic,  which  disabled  thoee 
who  did  not  perish  from  woridng  in  the  ground.  Up  to  ten  days  before 
this  epidemic  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  savages.  The  letter  of  Per- 
Uns  win  be  foond  in  Brown's  guMtii  of  Oit  Unittcl  StaU$,  p.  173.  See 
p.  ITG  for  the  reference.  If  the  colonists  hod  already  be«n  Instructed  by 
the  Indians  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  planting  maize,  it  would  not  hare 
been  neoeasary  for  Smith  in  the  following  year  (1609)  to  rely  upon  the 
knowledge  of  his  two  captlTes,  Kemps  and  Tassoie :  "  They  taught  ns," 
itlistated  in  Smith's  iBrtory,  p.  155,  "how  to  order  and  plant  our  fields." 
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Indian  corn  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  fertile  loam 
of  the  newly  cleared  land  than  the  imported  seeds  of 
English  wheat.  The  grain  could  also  be  more  easily 
and  conveniently  ground,  and  the  meal  was  convertible 
into  more  forms  of  bread.  Doubtless  by  this  time  those 
qualities  which  made  it  more  nourishing  than  flour  to 
men  engaged  in  arduous  labor  bad  been  observed.  Smith 
had  been  exposing  himself  to  serious  peril  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  the  native  grain.  This 
source  of  supply  was  necessarily  an  onoertain  one.  In 
the  spring  of  1608  two  Indians  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  determined  to  make  use  of  their  knowle^e  of  the 
proper  manner  of  cultivating  maize ;  he  ordered  that 
forty  acres  should  be  carefully  broken  up,*  and  tlu^  in 
the  different  plats  of  these  forty  acres  the  grain  of  the 
coontry  should  be  planted  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
Indian  rule  ;  that  is,  in  squares,  and  with  an  interval  of 
four  feet  between  the  holes  receiving  the  seeds.  The 
entire  operation  was  performed  witii  the  assistance  and 
under  the  immediate  saperintendenee  of  the  Indian 
{nrisoners,  who  thus  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
of  their  race  to  instruct  for  an  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose tiie  Englishmen  at  Jamestown  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vating a  crop  which  was  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  modem  commimities  of  Nori^ 
America.  The  yield  of  the  forty  acres,  the  first  maize 
produced  in  any  quantity  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  by  people  of  English  blood  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  record,  was  of  as  small  importance 
as  a  single  sand  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea,  in  compari- 
son with  the  many  thousand  millions  of  bushds*  form- 

>  Work*  of  Copt.  John  SmUh,  p.  IM. 

■  In  187B  tbe  crop  of  mftize  In  the  Unitod  SUtM  amonuted  to  1,T64,< 
691^79  taubete.    S«e  Deoennlkl  C«araB. 
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iu^  the  annual  crop  of  the  repablic  at  the  present  time. 
Never  has  there  been  on  this  continent,  however,  an  equal 
number  of  acres  of  maize  which  were  invested  with  so 
deep  an  historic  interest,  or  upon  which  ao  vital  an  issue 
depended.  Of  the  harvest  of  these  forty  acres,  a  part 
at  least  was  never  garnered  by  the  men  who  planted 
the  seed.  When  the  Third  Supply  arrived  in  the 
autiuun,  the  large  body  of  persons  who  composed  it 
were  very  short  of  provisions,  and  without  scrapie  or 
hesitation  they  took  possession  of  a  field  of  seven  acres, 
and  in  three  days  had  devoured  every  ear  of  maize  which 
it  contained.^ 

The  forty  acres  which  were  planted  in  mEuze  in 
the  spring  of  1609,  were  cultivated  entirely  by  hand, 
the  spade  being  probably  the  only  instrument  used  in  the 
process,  or  at  the  most,  the  spade,  the  shovel,  and  the 
hoe.  The  supply  of  these  implements  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  seriously  diminished  by  the  colonists  exchang- 
ing a  large  number  of  them  for  the  different  articles 
which  the  Indians  offered  for  sale.  PreviouB  to  the 
departure  of  Smith  in  the  autumn  of  1609,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  plough  at  work  in  Vir- 
ginia ',  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the  Com- 
pany in  England  began  to  advertise  for  plough-wrights 
with  a  view  to  their  importation  into  the  Colony.'  The 
plough  at  this  time  was  a  very  primitive  implement,  its 
composition  being  of  wood  with  the  exception  of  the 
tips  and  shares,  which  were  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to 
the  parts  most  inclined  to  wear  from  their  more  direct 
contact  with  the  soil.     At  the  beginnii^  of  the  seven- 

I  BrUUh  State  Pi^er»,  CoIonioZ,  toI.  m,  No.  31, 1 ;  Colonfol  BeeortI* 
of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extn,  18H,  p.  TO- 

*  A  Trae  and  Sincere  Deatantlon,  Brawn's  QtMt(*  o/  the  UmUeA 
BttUf,  p.  36S.    Sm  bIm  p.  470. 
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teenth  century,  this  implement  without  tips  or  shares 
vas  to  he  purchased  for  two  shillings,  an  amount  equal 
in  value  to  two  dollars  or  more  in  modem  American 
currency.'  The  cost  of  the  plough  in  itself  was  so 
small  that  its  price  was  no  obstacle  to  its  introduction 
into  Virginia  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  broad  hoe 
in  use  was  also  valued  at  two  shillings  ;  a  shovel,  spade, 
frow  and  pickaxe  were  rated  at  eighteen  pence  a  piece.* 
The  absence  of  the  plough  was  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  want  of  draft  animals  and  to  the  narrow  surface 
under  cultivation,  bat  chiefly  to  the  rough  nature  of  the 
new  grounds  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  fields  of 
the  colonists.  The  costliness  of  iron  in  this  age  made  it 
inadvisable  to  use  an  implement  of  this  character,  having 
iron  tips  or  shares,  in  soil  constantly  testing  its  power 
of  resistance  and  endurance,  for  friction  soon  destroyed 
these  two  parts.  Tips  and  shares  were  now  more 
expensive  than  all  the  rest,  a  share  alone  at  this  time 
being  valued  at  two  shillings  and  two  pence.'  A  share 
unprotected  by  iron  would  have  soon  gone  to  pieces  in 
the  lauds  under  cultivation  in  Virginia  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Smith. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was  observed  that  animals 
in  the  climate  of  Virginia  prop^ated  their  species  very 
fast,  a  record  being  made  of  the  fact,  that  in  eighteen 
months  three  sows,  imported  most  probably  in  the  First 
Supply,  gave  birth  to  sixty  or  seventy  pigs.*    Hogs  and 

^  RogBit?  HUtorv  of  Agrienlture  and  Pricet  in  England,  vol.V,  p.  675. 

*  Tbme  implementa  irers  lacladed  by  the  Company  in  its  list  of  "  Such 
lUnga  as  Men  ought  to  Provide  when  they  Goe  to  Vlrgluia."  Work*  oj 
Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  608. 

*  Bogen'  HiHoni  of  Agrituiture  and  Price*  in  Sitgland,  vol.  V,  p.  6T5. 

*  Qondonui,  In  a  letter  h)  Fblllp  ni,  mitten  in  1613,  remarked:  "The 
rattle  wUcIi  they  (EngUah)  take  with  Ui«m  Irom  hen  doei  not  produce 
nor  doei  it  improve,  beoaoM  Utere  ia  bat  acan^  and  bad  gra^ag  in  the 
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goats  mcreased  more  rapidly  at  this  time  than  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock,  on  account  of  the  inexhaustible  quantity 
of  the  food  upon  which  they  subsisted.  It  is  said  that  if 
their  number  had  been  one  million,  there  would  still  have 
been  ample  sustenance  for  them.^  The  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  horses  were  not  only  confined  to  a  narrow  pastura^ 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  forest,  but  they 
were  also  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  wolves.  There 
were  five  hundred  chickens  in  the  Colony,  although  no 
food  was  specially  provided  for  them.* 

The  interrfd  between  the  departure  of  Smith  and  the 
arrival  of  Delaware  was  marked  by  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  methods  which  the  former  adopted  to  place 
tiie  Colony  in  a  position  to  obtain  its  supplies  of  food 
entirely  from  the  soil  of  Virginia.  The  hogs,  poultry, 
goats,  sheep,  and  horses  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one  sow,  killed  and  devoured  by  the  settlers  and  Indians, 
and  the  few  persons  who  survived  the  frightful  Starving 
Time  were  compelled  to  rely  for  subsistence  on  roots, 
herbs,  acoms,  walnuta,  berries,  and  fish.  Lord  Delaware 
arrived  in  Viiginia  in  June,  1610,  and  only  a  few  days 
after  he  reached  Jamestown,  Sir  George  Somers  was 
despatched  in  company  with  Captain  Axgoll  to  ttie  Ber- 
mudas, to  procure  from  those  islands,  among  other  things, 

fldda."  SpuuBh  Aicblves,  Brown's  Oenetit  of  the  United  Stattt,  p.  660. 
Oondomu  hftd  either  been  misinforiDed,  or  he  was  Intatidoiiall;  depred- 
nting  the  capabilities  of  Virgiiiia.  Not  only  did  &I1  kinds  ol  cattle  thrive 
nnd  propagate  very  rapidly  in  the  Colony,  bnt  It  waa  obseired  at  an  early 
dale,  that  "there  were  few  coontilee  where  overgrowne  woman  beoame 
more  fraittnl."     Workt  of  Capt.  John  8mUh,  p.  886. 

1  Letter  td  Fnuds  Perkins,  Brown's  Qtnetii  of  the  United  Slate*,  p. 
176. 

*  Works  of  C^it.  John  BmOh,  p.  471.  In  his  IXteoune  of  Virginia, 
Edwin  Maria  Wlsgfield  wTot«:  "I  had  by  my  owne  hnawUerle  bred 
above  87,  and  the  moat  part  ol  diem  of  mj  owne  ponltiye."  ITonfct  <tf 
Copt-  John  amtth,  p.  Izxxlx. 
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many  of  the  wild  hogs  which  were  so  nmnerouB  there,  to 
replace  the  hogs  eaten  by  the  colonists  in  the  extremity 
of  their  distress.'  During  the  ten  months  Delaware  re- 
mained in  Virginia,  the  time  not  spent  by  him  in  an  aim- 
less search  for  unknown  mines,  was  devoted  to  promoting 
the  cultiTatitm  of  the  soil ;  the  hours  of  labor  set  by  him 
for  the  settlers  were  from  six  until  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  division  most 
excellent  as  to  the  morning,  but  not  so  judicious  as  to  the 
afternoon,  except  in  the  tempered  months  of  the  year.' 
The  respectable  but  slow  and  ceremonious  Governor,  in 
his  report  to  the  Council  as  to  his  administration  in  the 
Colony,  which  appears  to  have  been  rather  inglorious, 
states  that  during  the  winter  he  passed  in  Virginia  he 
directed  that  much  ground  should  be  sowed  in  roots.' 
These  roots  were  doubtless  turnips  and  carrots,  which  had 
a  few  years  before  been  found  to  thrive  in  the  valley  of 
the  Powhatan.  The  same  ground  had  been,  at  the  time 
of  Delaware's  departore,  this  being  in  the  following 
March,  pat  into  a  condition  to  receive  com.  The  main 
dependence  for  food  during  his  executive  control  seems  to 
have  been  placed  upon  the  store  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  upon  the  supply  of  maize  which  A^oll  had  been 
able  to  secure  by  trading  with  the  Indians.  Lord  Delaware 
soaght  to  test  the  virtue  of  the  native  grape  by  introduc- 
ing into  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  a  nom- 
ber  of  French  vine  dressers,  who  soon  after  their  arrival 
proceeded  to  transplant  the  vine  of  the  country.*    There 

^  Sonwra  died  before  be  conld  return.  Aigoll,  fklUng  to  make  the 
Bermodu,  directed  bis  coune  to  the  flihing  grounds  of  the  North,  and 
having  obtt^ed  there  a  cargo  of  cod,  sailed  back  to  Jameatoini. 

*  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  602. 

*  Delaware'i  BeUtlon,  1811,  Brown's  Oeiwh*  of  (Ae  Unitti  Statta,  p. 
483. 

*  Work*  of  Cof*.  John  SmOh,  p.  602. 
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is  no  record  as  to  the  result  of  their  experiment,  but  it 
was  probably  not  attended  with  much  success.  At  this 
time  no  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  cattle 
in  winter,  not  even  for  supplying  them  with  food.  Dela- 
ware remarked  upon  the  fact  as  an  indication  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.*  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
onstom  afterwards  prevailing  so  generally  in  the  Colony, 
and  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  age,  of  per- 
mitting live  stock  to  run  at  large  in  the  fields  and  woods 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  without  any  addition  to  their 
provender  beyond  what  they  con  themselves  secure,  the 
natural  effect  of  which  has  been  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
breeds. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  reached  Virginia  in  May,  Delaware 
having  left  the  Colony  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health. 
Being  a  man  of  einguUr  energy,  decision,  and  firmness  of 
character,  Dale  proceeded  to  enforce  the  same  rules  for 
the  use  of  the  soil  which  Smith  had  been  practically  the 
first  to  adopt.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  Indians  for  the 
principal  supplies  of  com,  or  depending  upon  the  store  of 
imported  provisions,  he  determined  to  secure  an  abun- 
dtmce  of  food  through  the  industry  of  the  settlera  them- 
selves. The  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Point  Comfort, 
he  visited  Forts  Henry  and  Charles,  not  only  to  exunine 
the  condition  of  these  fortifications,  but  also  to  observe  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  soil  with  a  view  to  planting  it 
in  corn.  Collecting  together  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  England  and  a  part  of  the  garrison  occupying 
Fort  Algernon,  which  was  situated  near  to  Point  Comfort, 
Forts  Charles  and  Henry  standing  on  Southampton  River, 
he  set  them  to  clearing  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Henry,  to  digging  the  ground,  and  to  dropping  and 

I  Delairare'B   BelfttioD,    Brown's    QenaU  of  tAe  ITnfted  StaXtt,  p. 
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ooTering  up  tiie  seed.  The  work  of  preparing  the  fields 
around  Fort  Charlea  he  gave  into  the  general  cha^e  of 
Captain  Davis.  He  then  departed  for  Jameatown,  vhich  he 
reached  on  Sonday,  the  19th,  and  there  fonnd  the  inhabi- 
tants playing  howls  in  the  streets.^  Although  May  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  Captain  Percy,  who  had  been  left 
at  the  head  of  the  Colony  by  Delaware,  an  honorable  bat 
wet^  man,  who,  like  Delaware,  wonld  never  have  been 
advanced  but  for  his  rank,  had  taken  no  steps  to  compel 
the  settlers  to  plant  com.  The  gardens  had  fallen  into  a 
I  SlcThomaa  Dole  to  the  Company  in  England,  Brown'a  QenetU  oftha 
UniUd  Statti,  pp.  190,  491.  Dale  reached  Jameetown  not  only  on  Sun* 
day,  bat  on  Sunday  aft«maon  when  the  aeiricea  In  the  chorch  weie  over. 
It  te  well  known  that  In  the  early  part  of  the  seTeuteenth  centniy,  Sond^ 
was  the  day  on  which  the  English  diverted  themselves  with  a  gieat 
TUie^  of  sports.  Hie  Book  of  Sports  issued  by  James  I,  ezpreaaly  pei>- 
mltted,  after  evening  service,  "  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting.  May 
gftines,  whitsiinalea,  morris  dances,  tmd  setting  np  of  Hay  poles."  The 
Statute  1  Car.  1.  C.  I.,  "  Inhibited  concourse  of  people  out  of  their  own 
parishes  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  any  sports  and  pastimes  whatsoever,"  the 
inpUcatJon  being  that  no  ob}eotlon  was  to  be  offered  to  sports  on  Sunday 
in  any  parish  as  long  as  those  who  took  part  in  l^m  were  residents  of 
the  parish  where  tlie  sports  were  celebrated.  It  wonld  be  improper  to 
draw  an  inference  unfavorable  to  the  industry  of  the  colonists  of  Virginia 
in  ISll,  from  the  mere  fact  that  on  Bale's  airivsl  at  Jamestown  they  were 
fonnd  amusing  themselves  with  playing  bowls.  They  wonld  have  been 
fonnd  thus  engaged  on  that  occasion  even  if  they  had  been  remarkable 
for  Indefatigable  energy  as  workers.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
Fercy,  who  was  left  In  command  by  Delaware,  was,  like  Delaware  him- 
self, of  liberal  religious  rearing,  and,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  encourage 
than  to  repress  indulgence  in  qmrts  on  Sunday.  As  to  how  far  bowling 
oonsUtnted  the  "  daily  and  usual  works  "  of  the  colonists  at  this  time,  as 
Hamor  asserts,  this  at  least  can  be  said  in  opposition ;  Delaware  left 
Virginia  on  tlte  2Bth  of  March,  1011,  seven  weeks  and  four  days  before 
the  arrival  of  Dale.  During  his  sojourn  in  Vligluia  we  are  Informed 
"  that  every  man  endeavored  to  ontatrip  the  other  In  diligence  .  .  .  every 
man  knew  his  charge  and  discharged  the  same  with  alacrity."  Work*  af 
Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  G02.  If  the  oolonlsts  had  fallen  into  habits  of  la^ 
ness,  it  wis  coaflned  to  the  forty-nine  days  during  which  Feny  was  in 
control. 
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state  of  great  neglect,  a  few  seeda  only  having  been  put 
into  the  ground.  Careful  provision,  however,  had  been 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  cows,  oxen,  goats,  hogs, 
and  poultry  imported  by  Delaware.  Dale,  with  charac- 
teristic promptness,  at  once  outlined  measures  that  would 
remove  the  evil  conditions  now  prevuUug.  The  first  of 
these  measures  has  an  unusual  importance,  from  the  fact 
that  it  held  out  to  the  colonists  in  a  modified  form  the 
right  of  holding  private  property,  a  right  which  had  not 
as  yet  been  granted.  It  was  proposed  to  assign  a  separate 
garden  to  each  man,  and  to  lay  off  a  common  garden  to  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  fiax.  The  first 
stable  erected  in  Virginia,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
designed  by  Dale  at  this  time.  A  building  was  also  pro- 
jected for  the  kine,  for  which  Dale  provided  further  by 
directing  that  hay  should  be  gathered  in  season  to  serve 
for  their  food  in  winter.  Special  precautions  were  taken 
by  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indiana 
upon  the  stock  of  cattle,  a  block-house  being  erected  for 
this  purpose  on  the  mainland.  Even  before  the  departure 
of  Smith,  in  1609,  the  hogs,  the  animals  most  disposed  to 
wander,  had  to  be  transported  to  an  island  in  the  river, 
until  recently  known  as  Hog  Island,  in  order  to  escape 
the  clutches  of  the  Indian  marauders;  many,  however, 
remained  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan, 
and  increased  so  enormously  in  number,  in  consequence  of 
the  mild  climate  and  the  abundance  of  roote  and  mast, 
that  they  became  more  plentiful  than  deer.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  that  the  savages,  as  compared  with  the  English, 
destroyed  the  wild  hogs  in  a  proportion  of  eight  to  two. 
The  block-house  built  by  Dale  was  intended  to  protect 
only  the  cattle  ranging  on  Jamestown  Island.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the 
colonists  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  live  stock  to 
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wander,  in  vbich  he  had  in  view  the  depredations  of 
Tolves  as  well  as  of  Indiana.^ 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  energy  of  Dale  that  on  the 
third  day  after  he  reached  Jamestown,  he  visited  the 
former  site  of  the  Paapaheigh  village,  situated  a  short 
distance  away,*  his  object  being  to  discover  whether  the 
Boil  there  was  adapted  to  the  prodnction  of  hemp  and  flax, 
88  he  inferred  would  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
reported  to  be  excellent  ground  for  grain.'  It  would  seem 
that  Dale  was  anxious  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  iu  a  con- 
nderable  quantity,  as  it  had  already  been  determined  to 
lay  off  a  garden  for  this  purpose,  and  probably  he  hoped  to 
find  a  site  for  this  garden  at  Paspahe^h  preferable  to  any 
that  was  to  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown. 
The  fields  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  tribes  resid- 
ing there  when  the  country  was  first  settled  were  discov- 
ered to  he  overgrown  by  shrubs  and  hushes,  and  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  remove  them  and  then  prepue  the 

>  Tbe  aathoilt;  for  tliue  det^ls  wQl  be  foond  in  tfae  letter  of  Dale  to 
the  Virginia  Conndl  in  Bnglsod,  Brown'i  Geneti*  of  the  Uhiud  Stattt, 
pp.  481MSS,  and  NeiU'a  Virfftnia  Vttvtta,  pp.  T7-SS.  Por  the  proportion 
of  cattle  destroyed  b^  tfae  Indians,  see  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  CT9. 

■  The  ntiatlon  in  the  teatimony  as  to  the  distanee  betveen  Jamestown 
and  FaqiahetgA  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  aoooout  given  by  Anas 
TodUU  in  the  Workt  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  107,  it  la  sUted  to  be 
"neeie  T  milea."  RoUe.Ibid.,  p.  642,  places  old  Paspabelgh  >•  a  Utile 
more  than  a  mile  "  oS.  Percy  speaha  of  the  diatanoe  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage as  fonr  miles,  p.  Lxvii.  The  Paapaheigh,  seven  miles  aw^,  waa  prob- 
aUy  vliat  waa  known  aa  ArgoU's  town.  In  the  "  lawee  of  1616,"  there 
it  a  i«lereDce  to  the  "  Inhabitants  of  Paapaheigh,  alUit  Martin's  Hundred 
Vea^."  See  Colonial  Becordt  of  Virfrtnia,  Slate  Senate  Doot,  Extra, 
1874,  p.  80. 

■  Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  petition  waa  oftend  iu  the  Oenenl  Conrt 
by  the  eoloniata  redding  at  Paspaheigh,  in  which  complaint  waa  made  of 
the  banenneas  of  the  aoll  there,  and  for  that  reaaou  permiaaion  to  move 
elaewbere  waa  eameaUy  aonght.  General  Court  £ntiy,  Feb.  0,  1629, 
Kobtnaon  Tranter^,  pp.  58,  69. 
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soil  for  the  desired  crops.'  Dale  decided  to  erect  a  new 
town  at  some  point  enjoying  natural  advantages,  both  in 
climate  and  situation,  superior  to  those  of  Jamestown. 
WMle  waiting  until  the  planting  at  Keooughtan  was  fin- 
ished, a  large  number  of  persons  who  would  be  required  in 
l^e  construction  of  the  projected  town  being  engaged  in 
that  work,  he  set  men  to  felling  timber  and  fashioning 
rails,  palings,  and  posts  to  be  used  as  soon  as  the  building 
should  begin.  When  the  completion  of  the  planting  at 
Kecoughtan  permitted  him  to  act,  he  proceeded  very  cau- 
tiously before  he  finally  selected  a  site  combining  the  ad- 
vanti^es  which  he  wished  to  secure.  He  first  explored  the 
Nanaemond  and  afterwards  the  Powhatan.  Many  weeks 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  these  excursions,  for  it  was 
not  until  September  that  he  led  a  large  body  of  colonists 
to  Henrico,  the  modem  Farrar's  Island,  the  spot  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  new  settlement.^    Sir  Thomas  Gates 

^Dftle  to  the  Vlrgloift  Council  in  Eu^aod,  Brown's  Oenetit  of  the 
nmud  State*,  p.  403. 

*  Ralph  HamoT'a  Trut  Dlaeourie,  p.  28.  There  U  a  wntence  In  the  let- 
ter Dale  wrote  to  Salisbury  Id  April,  1011,  which  at  the  first  glance  would 
appear  to  mean  that  he  had  been  Instructed  before  he  left  Eng^d  to 
found  a  town  on  the  site  of  Henrico :  "  At  Aiaahattacks  ...  I  have 
Mureied  a  coovenient,  strong,  healthle  and  aweete  Seate  to  plant  a  new 
towne  in  (according  aa  I  had  in  mj  Inatructions  upon  m;  departore) 
there  to  huild,  from  witence  might  be  no  more  remove  of  the  prinolpall 
Seote."  Brown's  Gene*l$  of  |A«  United  Statei,  p.  601.  It  Is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Dale  intended  merely  to  saj  that  he  bad  on  hla  departnre  from 
England  received  instmctiODs  to  build  a  "new  towne  in  Virginia,"  and 
Uiat  be  had  "  Bnrveied  Arsahattacks  as  a  convenient,  strong,  healthfe  and 
■weete  Seate  "  for  this  "  new  towne."  This  is  the  only  interpretation 
consistent  with  the  excursion  that  be  liad  made  to  Nansemond,  to  which 
not  only  Hamor  testiflee,  hut  also  Whltalcer.  See  Brown's  deneti*  of  the 
United  Statte,  p.  498,  where  references  to  tlie  esploraUon  of  both  ttte 
Powhatan  and  the  Nansemond  by  Dale  will  be  found  In  a  letter  from 
vnUtaker  to  Cnshaw.  Hamor  declares  specifically  that  when  Dale 
arrived  he  liad  not  determined  npon  the  locality  for  the  site  of  tlie  new 
town,     irorits  of  Copt.  John  SmUh,  p.  607, 
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had  now  arriTed  in  Vu^nia.  It  waa  evidently  Dale's 
original  intention  practically  to  abandon  Jamestown,  hia 
purpose  being  to  leave  there  only  fift^  men  with  a  com- 
mander to  protect  the  cattle.^  The  arrival  of  Gates,  his 
superior  ofiicer,  seems  to  have  changed  this  plan.  Hen- 
rico was  situated  in  a  fertile  region  clear  in  great  measure 
of  forest,  and  waa  capable  of  being  easOy  defended.  He 
first  surrounded  the  site  of  the  proposed  town,  a  plat  of 
seven  acres,  with  a  paling,  an  undertaking  which  moat 
have  been  thoroughly  performed,  a  large  force  of  men 
being  employed  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  He  then 
erected  a  second  pale  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula, 
doubtless  along  the  line  of  the  present  Dutch  Gap  Canal. 
Two  miles  inland  he  raised  a  third  paling,  which  stretched 
from  the  river  on  the  one  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the  river 
on  the  other  side,  and  in  the  extensive  area  thua  secured 
he  laid  off  fields  which  would  furnish  a  supply  of  grun 
sufficient  not  only  for  the  population  then  living  in  Vii> 
ginia,  but  for  as  many  colonists  as  were  likely  to  arrive  in 
the  course  of  the  following  three  years.  The  separate 
corn-fields  were  also  surrounded  by  palings  as  a  protection 
against  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  and  doubtless  also  against 
wild  deer. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  range  for  hogs,  Dale  determined  to 
build  a  paling  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  pro- 
tected a  circuit  of  twelve  English  miles.  A  number  of 
rude  huts  were  raised  at  certain  points  on  the  line  of  the 
fence  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  commanders. 
In  December,  Dale  seized  upon  the  lands  of  the  Appo- 
mattox Indians  lying  on  the  Powhatan  near  the  mouth  of 

>  Dale  to  Sallsbary.  See  sentence  in  prerious  not«,  "from  whence 
((.e.  Henrico)  there  might  be  no  more  remove  of  the  princlpall  Seate." 
I'or  the  nomber  of  men  to  be  left  tit  JameBtown,  see  Dale  to  the  Tl^inla 
Conndl  in  England,  Brown's  Oattti*  of  the  UhOed  Statei,  p.  492. 
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the  Appomattox  River,  and  composed  of  many  miles  of 
fertile  ohampaigu  and  woodland.  This  new  territory  he 
divided  into  Hundreds.  He  then  built  a  paling  two  miles 
in  length  from  the  Appomattox  to  the  Powhatan,  shutting 
in  an  area  of  eight  English  nules,  and  here  in  the  spring  of 
1612  he  planted  com.  Rochdale  Hundred  was  formed  by 
the  erection  of  a  pale  four  miles  in  length  from  river  to 
river,  and  this  ensured  an  additional  area  of  twenty  circuit 
miles  in  which  the  live  stock  could  browse  in  security. 
At  certun  intervals  along  the  lines  of  these  pales,  houses 
were  put  up,  (he  occupants  of  which  formed  a  guard  not 
only  for  the  population  of  the  Hundreds,  but  also  for  the 
hogs  and  cattle,  many  of  which  had  been  imported.^  When 
Dale  came  over  in  the  spring  of  1611,  he  had  brought  with 
him  sixty  cows,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  had  reached  the  Colony,  having,  as  a  part  of 
the  cargo  of  his  fleet,  one  hundred  kine  and  two  hundred 
hogs.'  The  ftnimala  were  transported  in  three  ships  after 
a  model  known  as  the  caraval,  which  was  probably  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  present  instance  on  account  of  the 
room  which  it  afforded  above  deck,  the  animals  having  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  the  flooring  being  kept  clean 
with  ease.  When  the  fleet  was  first  sighted  as  it  was 
making  its  way  up  the  river,  these  strange  vessels  led  the 
people  at  Jamestown  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  had  ap- 
peared in  Vi^ioia,  and  at  once  a  great  commotion  arose.' 
It  was  not  until  1612  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
'even  in  patches  of  a  few  plants,  began  among  the  Eng- 

1  Foi  these  dlflennl  paitlcolan  m  to  the  Hemioo  settlement,  see 
Balph  Hamor^  Trut  l>i»courie,  p.  31 ;  Workt  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  pp. 
600,  610. 

*  Delawaro'a  BeUtion,  Brown's  Oenui*  of  tK»  Untied  Stattt,  pp.  4S1, 
483.  Stair's  Chronicle,  Hows'a  abridgement,  plwea  the  nomban  M  "  two 
hmidted  Une  &nd  as  many  swine." 

*  Balph  HamoT's  ZVu<  Ditcowte,  p.  28. 
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lish  settlers.  Hitherto  their  attention  had  been  confined 
entirely  to  products  that  could  be  used  as  food,  to  grain, 
vegetables,  beef,  and  pork.  To  obtain  grain  and  vege- 
tables, they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  in  part  upon 
the  stores  of  the  savages.  Some  crop  vas  needed  that, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  sold  in  Eng- 
land, would  furnish  means  for  t^e  purchase  of  dlotbing 
and  other  necessaries.  So  far,  the  shipments  from  Vir- 
ginia had  been  limited  to  a  few  articles  like  sassafras  and 
clapboard,  which  could  not  properly  be  included  among 
agricultural  commodities.  That  tlie  consumption  of  to- 
bacco in  England  was  already  very  large,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed,  only  two  years  after 
the  experiment  of  1612,  that  the  amount  used  entailed  a 
national  outlay  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  st«r- 
ling.i  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  of  Virginia  to  the  plant  was  recognized 
at  an  early  date,  and  that  confident  anticipations  were 
entertained  as  to  the  profitableness  of  its  culture,  which, 
however,  were  not  at  once  turned  into  a  reality,  because 
the  question  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  food  was  for  several 
years  of  the  foremost  consideration  with  the  settlers. 
The  first  colonist  who  was  led  to  make  a  trial  of  the  weed 
which  was  to  exercise  such  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  was  the  cele- 
brated John  Rolfe,  the  husband  of  Pocahontas.  His  at- 
tention was  in  a  measure  called  to  it  by  the  fact,  that  he 
was  himself  addicted  to  the  habit  of  smoking.'    In  Vir- 

I  Delamra  HSS.,  Brawn's  OenttU  of  the  UnUtd  StaUt,  p.  ITS.  In  » 
debUe  in  the  Hoom  tA  Commoua  In  1614,  It  wu  sUted,  "  that  vtaaj  of 
the  divliws  now  imeU  of  tobaooo  and  poor  men  spend  4d.  of  their  dfty'a 
w^es  at  nl^  In  amoke."  Honae  of  Commona  Journal,  April  20, 1014, 
apeeob  of  Mr.  Middleton. 

*  Balph  HunoT'a  Trvt  DOcoune,  p.  24.  The  colonlata  sppeu  to  hma 
thon^t  mennlj  of  the  lobaoco  provided  by  the  Indiana.     Straobej  da- 
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ginia  the  plant  could  only  be  gotten  by  cultivating  it, 
or  buying  it  from  the  savages.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of  the 
country.  Even  to-day,  when  so  much  tobacco  is  produced 
in  the  State,  and  when  it  has  been  the  staple  crop  for  two' 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  we  do  not  observe  it 
springing  up  by  the  roadside  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
weed  which  spreads  without  the  intervention  of  the  hands 
of  man.  As  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  were  so  con- 
stantly at  war,  Rolfe  was  probably  induced  to  cultivate 
a  small  patch  for  his  own  use  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
certain  supply.  Secondary  to  this  motive  was  a  desire  to 
find  some  commodity  that  could  be  sold  at  a  profitable 
rate  in  the  markets  of  England,  thu^  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  settlers,  and  promoting  the  success  of  the 
Company.  This  condition  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  tobacco,  if  it  could  be  produced  in  quantities  large 
enough,  and  of  sufficient  excellence  in  quality  to  allow 
an  active  competition  with  the  importers  of  the  Spanish-^ 
1^,  which  at  this  time  met  the  demand  in  England.  r 
/^The  experiment  of  Rolfe  would  probably  have  led  to 
the  exclusive  cultivation  of  tobacco  by  the  colonists,  but 
for  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  able  to  govern 
their  action.  His  first  object  was  to  provide  them  with 
an  abundance  of  grain.  In  1614  alone,  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  five  hundred  acres  planted  in  maize.  The 
changes  which  he  introduced  were  well  calculated  to  keep 
the  common  store  always  ample.  Previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Dale,  the  settlers  did  not  have  even  a  modified  interest 
in  the  soU,  or  a  partial  ownership  in  the  returns  of  their 

■oribed  it  as  "poore  and  weake  .  .  .  not  of  the  best  kynde."  B.U- 
tory  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  121.  Bolfe,  in  testing  the  capacitjr  of 
ths  plMit,  as  known  in  Virginia,  to  improTe  under  English  oulUration, 
was  really  making  an  ezperinMDt  which  might  ot  mi^t  not  b«  sncoeMfnL 
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labor.  Everythmg  prodnoed  by  them  went  into  the  store, 
in  which  they  had  no  proprietorship.  The  influence  of 
this  fact  was  most  obetnictiTe  to  the  growth  of  the  c(nn- 
munity  in  prosperity  ;  there  was  a  very  natural  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  idle  over  their  tasks, 
or  to  avoid  the  performance  of  these  tasks  altogether, 
and  it  was  observed  that  those  who  were  most  honest 
and  energetic  by  nature,  were  comparatively  indolent  and 
indifferent  in  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  field.^  So 
capable  and  resolute  a  man  aa  Dale  would  not  be  long  in 
detecting  the  cause  of  the  evU,  or  in  applying  the  most 
direct  measures  for  removing  it.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  James- 
town he  consulted  with  the  resident  Council  as  to  the 
advisability  of  allotting  to  each  man  a  "  private  garden." 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  the  expression  for  private 
holding,  "  common  garden "  being  applied  to  ground  set 
apart  for  public  uses.  The  judgment  of  the  Council  must 
have  been  favorable  to  Dale's  suggestion,  for  at  a  later 
date  he  assigned  to  a  large  number  of  the  colonists  who 
were  distinguished  for  superior  qualities,  three  acres 
apiece,  to  be  held  under  lease.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  men  was  William  Spencer,  who  was  described  as 
honest,  industrious,  and  valiant.  The  tract  of  each  per- 
son was  referred  to  as  a  farm,  and  the  person  himself  as  a 
farmer  —  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  paid  rent  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenure.  The  amount  of  this  rent  in  grain 
was  two  and  a  half  barrels  for  himself  and  each  of  his 
servants.  Every  tenant  was  required  to  work  for  the 
commonwealth  one  month  in  the  year,  but  this  was  not 
to  conflict  with  either  seed-time  or  harvest.'    In  order  to 

>  Work*  of  Cavt-  John  SmUh,  p.  610. 

*  Ralpb  Hamor'B  True  Disamne,  p.  IT.    Hamor  aUiibntee  the  cbaage 
to  EUt  Thomu  Dale.     "Dale,"  be  writes,  "batli  taken  a  oew  conne 
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restoiot  the  degree  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  tobacco.  Dale 
commaDded  that  no  man  shonld  be  permitted  to  plant  it 
until  he  had  put  down  two  acres  in  grain,  an  indication 
that  as  Boon  as  the  fanners  were  left  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  they  were  disposed  to  neglect  the  oulti- 
vation  of  grain  in  their  eagerness  to  produce  the  fonner 
commodity.^  Not  all  the  colonists  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  tenants.'  Those  persons  who  were  not  eo 
distinguished  were  placed  in  what  was  known  as  the 
common  garden,'  being  compelled  to  turn  over  to  the 
general  store  all  the  results  of  their  labor  during  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  the  fruit  of  the  twelfth  being  left  in 
their  hands  to  be  disposed  of  to  their  own  private  advan- 
tage.*   A  section  of  these  agriooltoral  servants,  for  such 

thiao^ont  the  whole  Colony ;  ...  he  bath  allotted  to  every  tnwa 
three  Bnglleh  acres  .  .  .  ."  The  Brief  Deotantion,  &&,  on  the  other 
hand,  BtatcB  that  "  the  penniions  and  harde  klnde  of  Uvlnge  enforced 
and  emboldened  aoine  to  petition  to  8li  Tboinai  Qatea,  then  GoTemor,  to 
gnnt  tbem  that  faTor  that  they  might  employ  themselree  In  haabandry 
....  which  reqneet  was  denied  nnleea  Oiey  would  paye  the  yeartey 
rent  <d  three  barrele  of  oome,  Ac ;  Britith  State  Faperi,  Calomfal,  vol. 
m.  No.  21,  I ;  Colonial  Becordi  of  Virginia,  8Ute  Senate  Doct.,  Extra, 
1674,  p.  76.  It  ahonld  be  remembered  Oiat  alQumf^  Gates  was  the 
Goremor  of  the  Colony  at  this  time,  he  was  Id  Virginia  dnring  only  a 
part  of  his  tenn,  Dale  aoUug  In  his  stead.  The  petition  was  probal^ 
preeented  to  Qatee  only  nominally,  U  at  alL  Hamor's  PtKoune  ta  mora 
trustworthy  than  the  Brief  Declaration. 

1  Bolfe's  Tirginia  in  1616,  Fa.  .AIM.  JSeffirter,  Tol.  I,  No.  m,  p. 
108. 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  Jo\n  BmOit,  p.  610.  It  la  ImpotBlble  to  gin  the  pro- 
portion between  those  who  received  and  those  who  did  not  reoelTe  this 
prlTilege. 

*  AbHraet*  of  iVoeeedfntf*  of  Me  Vtrginta  Company  of  London,  toL 
I,  p.  81. 

*  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  fil6.  It  is  not  stated  which  of  the 
niMith*  the  month  allowed  them  waa.  It  la  not  improbable  that  the 
time  was  a  period  eqoal  to  a  month,  made  np  of  daya  granted  from 
week  to  week  in  the  season  of  planting  and  ooltiiating.    This  time  they 
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was  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  the  commmiity,  were 
alloved,  in  addition  to  a  month,  one  day  in  each  week 
from  the  first  of  May  until  harvest,  thiu  giving  them 
much  time  to  look  after  their  private  crops.  These  men 
were  employed  in  Charles  Hundred.  To  them  alone 
seems  to  have  been  extended  the  promise  of  an  absolute 
freedom,  to  take  efEect  in  1617.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  they  were  moved  to  petition  Gates  for  their  release 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dale,  whose  name  is  associated  in 
the  history  of  Virginia  with  so  much  severity,  but  who 
was  really  only  harsh  to  the  indolent  and  worthless.* 

Dide  was  not  content  with  establishing  a  system  of 
tenancy;  he  put  in  force  a  rule  assuring  every  man  with  a 
family  who  arrived  in  the  Colony  a  house  of  four  rooms  or 
more,  which  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  without  payment 
of  rent.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  house,  twelve  acres  of 
ground  carefully  fenced  in  were  consigned  to  him  on 
condition  tiiat  he  confined  his  husbandry  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  maize,  roots,  and  herbs,  it  being  the  policy 
of  Dale  to  produce  chiefly  what  could  be  used  as  food. 
Provisions  in  quantity  sufficient  to  furnish  him  and  his 
family  with  an  ample  supply  for  twelve  months  were 
delivered  to  the  new  comer,  but  after  this  interval  he  was 
expected  to  earn  bis  own  support  unaided  and  the  support 
of  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him.  Tools  were  also 
presented  to  him,  and,  for  the  more  comfortable  sub- 
sistence of  bis  family,  poultry,  swine,  several  goats,  and 
even  a  cow  were  given  to  him.*     The  authorities  could 

might  hftve  used  in  tllUng  tlielr  own  rented  gnmnd.  Or  th«]r  may  hvn 
l)Mn  paid  tor  one  monUt'a  work  In  tlie  common  garden. 

1  BritMi  Statt  Papen,  Colonial,  toI.  m,  No.  21, 1 ;  ColonM  Beeord* 
of  Virginia,  SUte  Senate  Doot.,  Extra,  1B74,  p.  76. 

*  Ralph  Hamoi'B  Trut  Dtieowie,  p.  19.  After  twelve  montha  had 
pMsed,  h  is  probable  tbat  the  esemptlon  from  die  pigment  of  rant 
ceaied. 
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now  afford  to  show  libeiality,  for  there  were  at  tjua  time 
two  hundred  homed  cattle  in  Viiginia  and  an  eqoal  nam- 
ber  of  goats.  Swine  roamed  in  herds  in  the  woods,  the 
property  of  any  one  who  could  capture  them.  Many  hogs 
were  owned  by  private  persons,  while  others  belonged  to 
the  public.  The  number  of  horses,  mares,  and  col(«  was 
small;  *  some  of  those  in  the  Colony  had  in  the  previous 
year  been  imported  by  ArgoU,  having  been  seized  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada.'  The  chickens  had  increased 
very  much,  and  there  were  also  many  turkeys,  pigeons, 
and  peacocks.'  The  large  number  of  live  stock  in  Vir- 
ginia during  Dale's  administration  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  growUi  of  population  in  later  years, 
the  regulation  established  with  respect  to  an  allowance 
of  hogs,  goats,  and  cows,  to  every  immigrant  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  family,  being  a  strong  inducement  to 
remove  thither,  the  reputation  of  which  continued  after 
Dale  had  left  the  Colony.* 

At  the  time  of  Dale's  departure,  the  settlements  in 
Virginia  consisted  of  Henrico,  Bermuda,  West  and  Shir- 
ley Hundreds,  Jamestown,  Keoonghtan,  and  Dale's  Gift. 

1  lUlpli  Buaor'i  TVim  DtBCOnne,  p.  28. 

*  UoUiu  to  Gondomu,  Spanlili  ArchiTU,  Brown's  GentfU  o/  tke 
United  Statu,  p.  748. 

*  Ralph  Hamoi's  Tnu  DUeoune,  p.  23;  Company'a  Letter,  Not.  26, 
1631,  to  ODTernor  and  CooncU  In  Tfrglnia,  Neill's  Virginia  Coiapang  of 
Londo*,  p.  270. 

<  AbitnU*  of  ProeeeHngi  of  th«  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toL 
I,  p.  22.  One  of  the  provlaloiu  ol  the  Martial  Code  enforced  by  Dale 
wat  to  the  following  effect :  "  Ko  man  ihall  dara  to  kill  or  destroy  any 
bull,  cow,  calfe,  mare,  bone,  oolt,  goate,  awlne,  cocke,  heiuie,  ehicken, 
dogge,  tnrkie  or  any  tame  Cattel  or  Poultry  of  what  Condition  soever; 
wbetlier  hia  owne  or  appertaining  to  another  man,  without  leave  from 
the  Generall,  upon  paine  ot  death  In  the  PrlDoIpall,  and  In  the  aooeaw>ry, 
burning  in  the  hand  and  loase  of  his  earn,  and  unto  the  concealer  of  the 
same,  fonre  and  twenty  honres  whipping."  Lawea  DlTine,  Moral!  and 
Martial,  p.  16,  Force's  Hi*toricat  Tract*,  ToL  III. 
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The  male  inhabitants  ■were  divided  into  officers,  farmers 
or  renters,  and  laborers  or  servants.  It  was  the  duty  of 
each  officer  to  maintain  a  careful  watch  over  the  division 
of  population  assigned  to  him  for  protection,  hut  this  did 
not  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  earning  his  own  sup- 
port. The  laborers  belonged  to  two  sections,  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  common  garden,  and  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  trades  of  smith,  shoemaker,  carpenter, 
tailor,  and  tanner,  who,  however,  were  not  exempted  from 
the  task  of  tilling  the  ground.*  At  the  close  of  Dale's 
administration  there  were  thirty-eight  persons  in  Henrico, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  tenants  who  held  their  lands 
under  covenant;  the  remainder  were  in  part  at  least  their 
servants.  The  commander  was  Captain  James  Davis. 
Of  the  hundred  and  nineteen  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  whose  commander  was  Captain  Yeardley, 
seventeen  were  farmers  or  tenants.  Thirty-one  of  the 
fifty  inliabitants  of  Jamestown  were  tenants,  the  com- 
mtmder  there  being  Captain  Francis  West.  The  farmers 
at  Kecoughtan  numbered  eleven  in  a  populatioB  of  twenty. 
Captain  Webhe  was  the  commander  here.  /There  were 
twenty-five  persons  at  West  and  Shirley  Hundreds,  all  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  planting  under  the  supervision 
of  Captain  Madison.  These  men  belonged  to  the  class 
of  laborers  who  were  employed  for  the  public  wealth;  the 
restriction  of  their  attention  to  tobacco  shows  that  it  had, 
only  four  years  after  the  first  experiment  of  Kolfe,  become 
one  of  the  staple  crops  of  the  Colony.'  The  most  experi- 
enced judges  had  already  recognized  the  superior  quality 
of  the  leaf  produced  in  Virginia.  John  Rolfe  ventured,  in 
the  light  of  the  improvement  made  in  its  cultivatiou  and 

iBoUe'B  Virgiiiia  In  1016,  Va.  MU.  Stgittr,  vol.  I,  No.  in,  p. 
107. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  iw,  no. 
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manipolatioii,  to  predict  that  after  the  test  of  longer  trial 
and  the  incurrence  of  a  little  more  expense,  it  would  bear 
a  favorable  comparison  with  the  tobacco  of  the  West 
Indies.^  Hamor,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  every  grade  of  this  commodity,  declared 
that  the  Colony,  as  early  as  1614,  afforded  a  plant  equal  to 
that  of  Trinidad,  and  as  strong,  sweet,  and  pleasant  as  any 
cultivated  under  the  sun,  and  he  stated  further,  that  the 
people  were  rapidly  acquiring  so  much  bnowlei^  as  to 
the  best  way  of  curing  it  that  it  must  in  a  short  time 
become  as  popular  in  England  as  the  Spanish  product.* 
By  lt>16,  this  knowledge  must  have  been  very  much  in- 
creased. Dale  had  probably  been  inflaeuced  by  a  very 
strong  reason  in  allowing  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  be  grad- 
ually extended  until,  as  we  have  seen,  it  absorbed  the  whole 
attention  of  all  the  laborers  in  two  of  the  settlements. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  it  commanded 
the  readiest  sale  in  England  of  all  the  products  of  Virginia. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  maize  was  intended  entirely 
for  the  support  of  the  persons  who  had  been  living  in  the 
Colony,  or  who  proposed  taking  up  their  residence  there; 
not  one  grain  was  for  export;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  designed  for  shipment  to 
England,  there  to  be  sold  by  the  Company,  and  the 
proceeds  returned  in  clothing  for  the  settlerac 

Tobacco,  however,  was  not  the  only  proiiuct  of  Vir- 
ginia transported  to  England  during  the  administration 
of  Dale.  Eleven  commodities  were  at  this  time  annually 
sent  to  the  mother  country,  in  the  hope  that  the  Colony 
'  BoUe'a  Tlrgtol*  in  1«18.  Va-  SUt.  BtgiUer,  toI.  I,  No.  m,  p. 
lOS. 

*  B«lph  Hamor'B  Trw.  DiMCoune,  pp.  M,  84.  It  wu  not  long  before 
a  eertain  place  on  tbe  James  Biver  acquired  Uie  name  of  Tailna  from 
the  aappoeed  aimilarity  of  the  tobftcoo  prodooed  tb«t«  to  the  oelabnrtad 
qpanldi  Varinaa.    8ee  Va.  Sttt.  Segt*t«r,  toL  I,  Ho.  IT,  p.  101, 
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wonld  BOon  be  able  to  compete  snoceBafuUy  with  foreign 
merchants  in  supplying  the  English  people  with  the  arti- 
cles which  they  were  now  compelled  to  purohase  abroad.' 
Dale  had  established  a  vineyard  at  Henrico  not  long  after 
the  foundation  of  that  settlement,  covering  an  area  of 
three  acres,  in  which  he  planted  the  vines  of  the  native 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  adaptability  to 
the  production  of  wines  that  could  be  substituted  for 
those  of  France  and  Spain.  Silk-worms  were  sent  over 
in  the  winter  of  1614,  and  in  a  few  months  grew  to  an 
extraordinary  size.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  flourish 
on  the  mulberry  leaf  in  Virginia,  that  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  silk-making  wonld  become  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  Colony.  Captain  Martin 
about  the  same  time  tried  experiments  with  the  native 
silk-grass,  transplanting  many  of  the  wild  plants  to  a 
garden  of  his  own,  having  been  encoon^ed  to  do  this  by 
the  excellence  of  the  product  obtained  from  them.  He 
proposed  to  make  this  oommodi^  one  of  the  exports 
of  Virginia.' 

Great  as  were  the  agricultural  improvements  in  the 
Colony  during  the  administration  of  Dale,  no  plough  as 
yet  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  its  plantations. 
None  were  in  use  there.  Hamor,  in  1614,  indulged  the 
hope  that  in  the  following  year  three  or  four  ploughs 
would  be  set  to  work,  there  being  now  a  sufficient  number 

'  AbttraeU  of  Aweaedfn^t  <^  the  Vtrginta  Congxatj/  tj  London,  toI. 
I,  p.  66.  Dtde  to  Wlnwood,  Biown'i  OewU  of  tht  UaiUd  JSkitM,  p. 
7S3.  When  Dftle  retoined  to  England  In  1016,  he  curled  over  as  the 
CBTgo  <tf  Ua  aUp,  "tobaooa,  aaMfriz,  pToh,  potuliea,  ctnigfon  A  eavrarge 
and  other  inch  Ifk  Commody^ee  u  yet  that  CooDtiye  "  yielded.  Ibid., 
p.  783. 

*  Ral[di  Hamot^  True  Diteoune,  p.  36.  The  aDk-womu  were  bronjlit 
over  by  Captain  Adams  in  the  ihip  SlitabtA,  which  airlTed  in  Vlx^nla 
in  the  winter  of  lOlS-li. 
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of  steers  to  draw  them.*  The  spade  and  shovel,  boe  and 
mattoz,  continued  to  be  the  only  agricultoral  implementB. 
As  Dale  was  now  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  Colony,  he  decided  in  tbe  spring  of  1616  to  return  to 
England,*  affairs  in  Virginia  being  left  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  George  Yeardley  aa  deputy  governor.  The  first  act 
of  Yeardley,  in  this  new  character,  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary importance  in  its  relation  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  country.  By  the  teims  of  their  agreement  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  made  previous  to  his  departure  in  1614,  the 
laborers  in  Charles  Hundred  could  claim  their  freedcnn 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  from  this  time  enjoy  the 
full  returns  of  their  own  industry.     They  demanded  now 

■  Ralph  Huiiot*s  7Vii«  Diaeoune,  p.  SS. 

■  Hie  yroA  kccompllshed  ^j  Dale  fn  Vliginia  wu  of  Qia  greatect  Im- 
portaDoe.  The  extnordiosTj  progress  of  the  Colony  dnring  the  few 
yean  he,  in  Ute  abMnce  of  Gates,  directed  its  affairs,  is  the  beat  erldence 
oi  his  energy  and  sagacity.  Like  Smith,  he  vras  eminently  practical  in 
his  cast  of  mind,  and  soon  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  conditions  whiob 
had  to  be  met  in  otder  to  place  tbe  colonial  settlements  upon  a  fooUng  of 
lasting  prosperity.  The  prsTioos  military  training  of  the  two  men,  aa 
well  aa  their  resolute  chantcten,  were  of  the  bluest  adTantage  to  the 
common  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged  in  sacceasiTe  periods. 
That  Date  was  able  for  the  time  being  to  effect  more  than  Smith,  was 
doe  not  only  to  his  longer  tenure  and  larger  resonrces  in  men  sod  sop- 
plies,  but  also  to  the  more  nnquestloned  liberty  of  action  which  he  en- 
joyed, As  showing  how  essentially  alike  were  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
of  these  two  remarkabla  men,  the  two  greatest  associated  with  tbe  aarly 
history  ol  Virginia,  it  ts  interesting  to  compare  the  letter  which  Dale 
addressed  from  Jamestown  to  Saliabnry  In  Angnst,  1611  (see  Brown's 
dsMMii  of  the  United  State*,  pp.  601-608),  with  Smith's  letter  to  the 
Treaanrer  and  Conncil  for  Virginia,  Worla,  pp.  44S-M6,  and  his  Answer 
to  llie  Commiaalonera'  Qoestlons,  pp.  616-020.  No  nnprejudioed  penon 
can  read  these  compositions  without  a  feeling  of  the  highest  admiration 
for  the  sagacity  as  well  as  tor  the  rugged  manliness  of  the  authors, 
typical  Englishmen  who  possessed  those  great  qualities  of  administration 
and  leadership  which  have  made  their  nation  the  foremost  In  tbe  modem 
worid. 
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that  this  privilege  should  be  granted  them,  and  the  re- 
qaest  received  an  Urinative  reaponse.  Being  set  at 
Hber^,  it  is  stated  that  the;  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.* 
It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  know  what  was  the  exact 
relation  which  they  bore  to  the  soil  they  cultivated  in  the 
atimmer  of  1616.  Some  lands  were  held  in  the  Colony  at 
this  time  in  fee  simple.*  The  probability  is  that  the 
emancipated  laborers  of  Charles  Hundred  became  tenants, 
who  occnpied  the  same  footing  as  the  farmers  daring  the 
administration  of  Dale;  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  granary  was  erected  in  this  Hundred,  which, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Argoll  in  the  following  year,  was 
found  to  he  full  of  grain  contributed  by  the  tenante.' 

1  "Briefe  Deolanition  of  th«  FUntatlon  ol  Vlrgiula  daring  the  Flnt 
Twelve  Yean,"  BritUh  State  Faptri,  Colonial,  toI.  Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colo- 
nial BeeordM  of  Virginia,  BtaXe  Senate  DooL,  Extra,  1874,  pp.  77, 78. 

*  This  Is  to  be  inlened  Irom  the  following  minute  of  the  proceeding 
fA  the  Asaembly  of  1619,  under  the  head  of  "  Satturday  Julj  81 " :  "  It 
waa  agreed  tLeee  petlUoua  enauing  shootd  be  framed  to  be  presented  b> 
the  Treasurer,  Counsel  and  Companj  In  England  that  albeit  tbejr  have 
been  pleased  to  allotte  onto  the  Oovernoc,  to  themselves,  together  with 
the  Counsell  of  Estate  hen  and  to  the  ofScers  of  Incorporatioiks,  certain 
portion  of  laode  to  be  layde  out  within  the  llmites  of  the  same,  jet  that 
Uief  would  Tonchaafe  also  Uiat  ffroundei  <u  hereto/ore  had  bene  granted 
bnpattnt  to  the  antient  planter*  bv/ormtr  Govemown  that  had  from  the 
Company  received  Commiteion  to  to  doe,  might  not  nowe  after  so  mnche 
lalMur  and  coste  and  eo  many  yeares  habitation  be  taken  from  them." 
If  patents  were  granted  to  the  laborers  of  Charles  Hundred,  who  are 
referred  to  in  the  text,  tliey  were  Uke  first  to  enjoy  a  fee  simple  tenure  In 
Virginia.  It  wHl  be  seen  hereafter  that  under  the  original  agreement, 
the  lands  were  to  be  allotted  in  fee  simple  holdings  in  1010,  the  year  in 
which  these  laborera  were  emancipated,  the  distrihntion  to  be  made 
among  the  shareholders,  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  and  the  "  anUent 
planters,"  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  the  laborers  who  had  come  out 
prerioDB  to  the  departure  of  Dale.  The  proceedlngH  of  the  Assembly  of 
1619  wUl  be  found  In  Colonial  Becordt  of  Virffinia,  State  Senate  Dock, 
Extia,  1874,  p.  9 ;  for  particidar  reference  see  p.  16. 

■  Britttk  State  Papere,  Colonial,  vol.  ni,  No.  21,  I ;  Colonial  Beo- 
ordi  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  DocL,  Extra,  1874,  p.  78. 
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Dale's  injunction  as  to  the  superior  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  production  of  grain  seems  to  bare  been 
carefully  observed  by  his  successor.  Not  only  vas  the 
granary  in  Charles  Hundred  full  when  Argtjl  reached 
Jamestown  in  1617,  but  there  were  stores  of  grain  in 
all  the  plantations.  It  was  said  that  at  this  time  the 
part  of  the  Company's  lands,  known  as  the  common 
garden,  yielded  a  profit  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling ; 
this  profit  must  have  been  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  the  production  of  tobacco,  as  tobacco  was  the  only 
crop  shipped  to  Ei^Iand.  The  common  garden  was 
cultivated  wholly  by  laborers  bound  to  the  Company  by 
indentures.*  The  supply  of  grain  upon  which  they  were 
fed  was  obtained  from  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  rent, 
or  from  the  savages  as  tribute.  In  the  spring  of  1617 
the  area  in  tobacco  was  probably  extended ;  it  was  now 
cultivated  in  the  streets,  and  even  in  the  market-place 
of  Jamestown.^ 

The  first  act  of  Argoll,  who  displaced  Yeardley  in 
the  government,  was  to  take  possession  of  the  granary 
in  Charles  Hundred  and  convert  its  contents  to  his  own 
use,  an  act  which  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  admiuistaution.B  A  short  time  after  he 
assumed  control  in  Virginia,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Company  in  England  that  great  abundance  prevailed  in 
the  Colony,  and  that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  contentment.  In  addition  to  large  supplies  of  grain, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  kine,  eighty- 
eight  goats,  and  hogs  in  great  nnmbers.     Argoll,  in  the 

>  Ab$tr<KU  of  I'rocetdini)*  of  the  VtrffMa  Companii  of  London,  voL 
I,  p.  86. 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smtih,  p.  636. 

*  BrttftA  State  Pap«r«,  Colonial,  vol.  m,  No.  21, 1 ;  CoUmtai  Boeordt 
of  Virtrinia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  78. 
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beginnii^  of  his  official  tenure,  seema  to  have  adopted 
measnrea  to  extend  this  fovorable  condition  of  ^ricul- 
tnral  affairs.  Eveiy  tenant  was  required  to  cultivate 
two  acres  in  grain  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  crops, 
and  being  reduced  to  slavery  in  the  public  service. 
Tradesmen  were  exempted  from  the  binding  force  of 
this  provision.  ArgoU  sov^ht  to  obtain  an  ample  quautity 
of  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  rigor  of  the  winter  season 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  hay  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tobacco  for  eale ;  atjthis  time  it  was  the  custom  to  pass  - 
the  leaves  through  a  period  of  sweating  by  throwing 
them  into  piles,  and  covering  them  with  the  long  grass 
which  had  been  cut  in  the  smroundii^  marshes.  The 
best  tobacco,  under  a  regulation  adopted  by  Argoll,  was 
not  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  three  ahillinga  a  pound ; 
and  to  compel  the  observance  of  this  r^^ulation,  three 
years'  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  was  imposed 
upon  any  oue  who  violated  it.* 

In  the  following  and  closing  year  of  Ai^ll's  admin- 
istration, the  cultivation  of  English  wheat  was  attempted, 
thirty  or  forty  acres  being  sown  in  this  staple,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  in  harvesting  it,  much  of  the 
grain  became  overripe,  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
lost.  What  remained  was  placed  in  the  bars  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  kine  in  the  time  of  Dale,  where 
it  was  devoured  by  the  rats  and  cattle.'  A  part  of  the 
ground  in  which  this  crop  of  wheat  was  produced  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  plough.'  Only  one  implement 
of  this  character  was  to  be  found  in  the  Colony  in  a 
condition  to  be  worked ;  there  were  a  sufBcient  number 
of  steers  to  serve  for  draft,  but  there  ¥ras  a  lack  of  irons, 

>  For  tli«w  pHtloalan,  Me  Bandolfh  MSB.  In  Supreme  Court  (U.S.) 
LibnuT,  ch.  23,  No.  231.  ■  Work*  of  C(^  John  Smith,  p.  688. 

*B<uiaoiph  Mas.,  tol  m,  pp.  112,  i4s. 
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wluch  were  especially  needed  in  the  Tirgin  soil  wherever 
ploughs  could  be  used,  because  the  ground  was  full  of 
obstructions  destructive  to  implements  unprotected  by 
tips  and  shares.  Harness  for  the  steers  was  also  required, 
by  which  plough  chains  were  probably  meant.  ^ 

The  crops  of  grain  and  tobacco  were  during  the  summer 
of  this  year  seriously  injured  by  a  severe  drought,  which 
was  followed  in  some  places  by  a  heavy  storm  of  hail 
that  was  still  more  destructive.  The  elements,  however, 
were  not  so  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  as  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  Argoll.  Instead  of  permitting  the 
colonists,  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  to  go  free, 
a  right  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  he  set  them  upon  Ms  own  employ- 
ments, giving  liberty  only  to  the  few  who  were  able  to 
pay  him  an  extraordinary  amount  in  tobacco  for  their 
release.'  He  withdrew  the  laborers  from  the  common 
garden,  which  had  been  the  source  of  large  revenue  to 
the  Company,  and  directed  them  to  his  own  purposes. 
The  grain  that  ought  properly  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  public  use  alone,  a  part  of  which  use  consisted  in 
furnishing  a  supply  to  persons  who  had  recently  arrived, 
was  expended  by  him  entirely  in  sustaining  his  private 
servants.  The  public  cattle,  which  like  the  grain  was 
intended  in  great  part  to  be  distributed  among  the  new 
comers,  thus  o£Fering  strong  inducements  to  persons  in 
England  to  emigrate  to  the  Colony,  were  either  killed  by 
him  with  a  view  to  the  disposition  of  the  hides  to  his 
own  profit,  or  they  were  sold  to  the  tenants  and  planters. 
By  idlowing  sailors  and  masters  of  ships,  as  well  as  pas- 
sengers, to  purchase  most  of  the  tobacco  and  all  of  the 

'  Work*  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  638. 

■  BrOitA  .State  Fapert,  Colonial,  vol.  ni,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Beeori* 
of  Virginia,  Bute  Senate  Boot.,  Bxtn,  1874,  p.  76. 
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sassafrftB  |»roduced  in  Virginia,  the  sales  being  probably 
made  in  a  majority  of  instances  by  himself,  as  he  had 
drawn  into  his  own  hands  all  the  resources  of  the  Colony, 
the  object  for  which  the  magazine  was  established,  and 
upon  the  success  of  which  Uie  welfare  of  the  population 
was  BO  dependent,  was  practically  frustrated.'  When  he 
absconded  from  Virginia  in  1619,  by  the  connivance  of 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  leader  of  the  faction 
which  was  to  be  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  g0Tem> 
ment,  he  left  the  Colony  in  a  state  of  thorough  exhaus- 
tion, although  its  prosperity  would  have  been  assured 
had  it  been  maintained  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
firm  and  sagacious  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
had  raised  it.  The  area  of  ground  known  as  the  common 
garden  had  fallen  into  complete  neglect,  and  was  doubt- 
less  already  springing  up  in  that  l^ick  array  of  bushes 
which,  as  was  obaerred,  had  overgrown  the  deserted 
fields  at  Paspaheigh.  There  were  no  tenants  or  servants 
at  work  for  the  Company.  No  stores  of  corn  were  to  be 
found  resembling  the  granary  at  Charles  Hundred  which 
Argoll  had  appropriated  when  he  arrived  in  Virginia, 
The  Indians  had  ceased  to  furnish  a  supply  of  grain  by 
way  of  tribute.  The  maize  obtained  from  the  tenants 
and  savages,  as  we  have  seen,  amounted  to  twelve  hun- 
dred bushels  annually  previous  to  the  administration  of 
Argoll.  It  had  now  fallen  o£f  apparently  to  nothing. 
Beginning  his  control  of  the  affairs  of  Vi^inia  with  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  regulation  that  every  cultivator 

>  See  letter  from  a  committee  of  the  Company  In  England  printed  In 
the  Abitractt  of  Proceedtnga  of  the  Vtrgtnta  Company  of  London, 
vol.  IT,  p.  SI.  It  iB  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  that  this  letter,  which 
waa  expressed  In  terma  of  the  atrongest  indignation,  was  signed  by 
Ttiomaa  Smith,  Lionel  Crantord,  and  Robert  Johnson,  who  were  so  aoon 
to  be  associated  with  the  fttotiDu  of  which  Aigoll  waa  to  become  a 
prominent  membra. 

VOL.  L— 4 
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of  the  ground  should  plant  two  acres  in  grain,  he  ended 
witii  this  regulation  in  entire  abeyance.  The  lack  of 
com  became  so  great  in  consequence  of  the  exclusive 
attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  that  there  would 
have  been  ground  for  anticipating  a  severe  famine  if  two 
hundred  quarters  of  meal  had  not  been  imported  in  the 
magazine.  The  only  portion  of  the  public  stock  of 
animals  still  unsold  or  unslaughtered  were  six  goats.^ 
All  this  destruction  or  dispersion  of  property  had  been 
caused  by  Argoll  without  the  receipt  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  of  a  penny  in  compensation.  The  only  public 
property  that  tiiey  could  recover  was  the  cattle  he  had 
sold,  and  which  still  remained  in  the  Colony.  Instmc- 
tions  were  given  to  Delaware,  when  he  set  sail  for  Vir- 
ginia, to  drive  together  all  the  bullocks,  cows,  and  steers 
distributed  among  different  purchaserH,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  the  public  use ;  the  tobacco  and  goods  in  the 
possession  of  Ai^U  were  to  be  seized,  as  a  partial  indem- 
nity  for  the  gross  injury  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Company.  Delaware  died  before  he  could 
perform  this  mission.' 

The  arrival  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  in  1619  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colony, 
which  is  hardly  less  impressive  in  it«  agricultural  than  in 
its  political  aspects.  The  first  six  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration are  among  the  most  memorable  in  the  history,  not 
only  of  Virginia,  but  also  of  America.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  earliest  representative  body  that  came  to- 
gether on  this  continent  assembled.'    The  erection  of  this 

>  Abitraeta  of  Fro<eeitng»  of  the  Ftrginia  Gompanj/  of  Lortdon,  vol.  I, 
p.  05. 

■  London  Company  to  DeUwue,  Neill'i  Virginia  Company  of  Lon- 
don, p.  119. 

*  A  full  account  of  this  usembly,  vith  biognphlea  showing  the  pie- 
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local  legislatDie  had  the  most  beuefioial  influence  on  the 
agricultTiral  interests  of  the  Colony,  as  it  iras  composed  of 
hui^^esses  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  agricul- 
tnral  needs  of  Virginia.  Among  its  principal  enactments 
were  laws  with  referenoe  to  grain  aud  tobacco,  silk  and 
vines.  The  same  brief  interval  saw  the  introdaotion  of 
the  negro  slave,  who  in  time  was  to  become  the  principal 
^ricaltnral  laborer  of  one-half  of  the  United  States.  It 
also  saw,  what  was  more  important  in  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, the  extension  of  an  absolute  freedom  to  those 
persona  among  the  colonists  who  had  come  into  Virginia 
during  the  previous  administrations,  and  had  been  detained 
beyond  their  legal  time  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
The  right  of  acquiring  property  in  fee  simple  was  now 
freely  granted.  Every  one  of  the  "ancient"  planters' 
became  entitled  to  what  was  defined  as  a  dividend,  the 
term  applied  to  a  certain  area  of  soil.  WUliam  Spencer 
and  Thomas  Barret,  who  had  been  the  first  to  go  forth  as 
formers  imder  the  regulation  adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
were  now  the  first  to  choose  the  lands  which  they  were  to 
hold  in  absolute  ownership.  The  conversion  of  a  common 
laborer  into  a  farmer  had,  as  we  have  seen,  an  immediate 
effect  in  stimulating  the  industry  of  that  large  section  of 
the  population  who  were  chosen  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  provision  as  to  the  conditional  tenure.  Far  more  pow- 
erful was  the  influence  of  a  fee  simple  title  upon  thoee 
who  received  this  invaluable  gift  on  account  of  their  long 
connection  with  the  Colony;  it  is  stated  that  a  strong 

Ttoiu  Uitoty  of  «Mk  member,  will  tie  fonnd  In  WlllUm  Wirt  Henry'i 
"lint  Legialative  Aatembly  in  Ameitca,"  in  Virglnta  X<magine  o/EiM- 
tor^i  aiut  iHo^rophir,  vol.  H,  p.  66.  Tlila  aitiole  haa  tiio  Ijeen  prinUd  in 
J^ufrtea*  filHoHcoI  AuoiiotU»i  PubUeation*. 

1  An  "  ancient"  planter  wu  one  nho  had  come  into  the  Colon;  prerl- 
ons  to  the  final  depanon  of  Dale  In  1616. 
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rivalrf  at  once  sprang  up  among  them  as  to  whidi  one 
should  excel  in  building  and  planting.^ 

When  private  ownership  in  the  soil  in  fee  simple  be- 
came general,  one  thousand  acres  were  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  Virginia, 
three  thousand  for  the  support  of  the  GoTemor,  and  ten 
thousand  for  the  endowment  of  the  university  which  was 
projected  for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  For  its  own 
use  the  Company  retained  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  antic- 
ipation that  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
gradually  taken  up  uuder  patents  by  colonists  who  would 
pay  a  small  quit-rent  in  return.  The  lands  reserved  for 
the  Governor,  the  ministers,  and  the  university  were  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Powhatan,  and  extended 
from  Henrico  to  the  Falls.  The  lands  appropriated  for 
the  special  use  of  the  Company  consisted  of  four  appor- 
tionments of  three  thousand  acres  respectively,  there 
being  one  apportionment  in  each  of  the  four  boroughs, 
beginning  with  Kecoughtan  and  ending  with  Henrico. 
The  principal  purpose  sought  in  this  general  arrange- 
ment was  to  assure  for  the  officers  in  Virginia  a  cer- 
tain maintenance  without  the  need  of  any  reliance  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Corporation  in  England.  Whenever 
a  new  office  was  established,  a  certain  number  of  acres 

>  Workt  of  Capt.  John  SmiA,  p.  643.  As  I  bxn  alirady  pointed  oat, 
Hie  petiUon  of  the  Aafwrnbl;  of  1619  to  the  Compuiy  in  England  ahowa 
Tery  condnsively  that  patents  to  land  In  fee  einiple  had  been  already 
granted  to  a  few  penona ;  flntt,  it  is  possible,  to  the  emancipated  laboreis 
of  Charles  Houdred  in  ISIS,  and  afterwards  by  Aigoll  to  those  among  the 
servants  of  the  Company  who  ware  able  to  make  extiaordlDary  payments 
lor  their  freedom  and  for  allotments  ol  land.  The  number  of  petsons, 
however,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fee  simple  tennre  when  Teardlt^ 
began  his  administration,  mnat  have  formed  a  very  amdl  proportion  of 
the  whole  body  of  laborers  and  tenants.  What  the  real  nnmber  of  diese 
persons  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  InformaUon  which  the  anthor- 
Mes  gita  Is  only  of  a  general  character. 
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were  attached  to  it.  Thus  when  Thomaa  Nuce  was  ap- 
pointed in  1619  the  Buperinteodeat  of  the  Company's 
lands,  twelve  hundred  acres  were  assigned  to  hjni  as  a 
means  of  paying  his  salary.  Six  hundred  acres  of  this 
allotment  were  situated  at  Kecoi^htan,  four  hundred  at 
Charles  City,  one  hundred  at  Jamestown,  and  one  hundred 
at  Henrico;  these  were  the  four  boroughs  in  which  the 
lands  of  the  Company  had  been  laid  off,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected tiiat  Nuce  in  superintending  its  property  would 
also  overlook  that  belonging  to  his  own  ofhce.  To  tiie 
Treasurer,  the  Marshal,  and  the  Cape  Merchant  respec- 
tively, who  bore  heavy  responsibilities,  fifteen  hundred 
acres  were  granted;  to  the  Physician  and  Secretary,  five 
hundred  acres  each,  and  to  the  Vice-admiral,  three  hun- 
dred. An  assignment  of  one  thousand  acres  was  made 
tot  the  support  of  the  master  and  usher  of  the  East  India 
School.' 

The  apportionments  of  land  would  have  been  worthless 
if  no  provifion  had  been  made  for  their  cultivation.  A 
system  of  leases  in  conseqnence  was  adopted.  To  the 
Governor  one  hundred  tenants  were  allowed;  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Marshal,  fifty  each;  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Company's  lands,  forty;  to  the  Secretary  and  Phy- 
sician, twenty  apiece;  and  to  the  Vice-admiral,  twelve. 
Each  one  of  these  public  officials,  when  his  tenure  ceased, 
was  required  to  transmit  to  his  successor  the  whole  number 
of  tenants  who  were  by  law  attached  to  his  office.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Company  that  each  one  should  receive 
such  an  area  of  land  and  such  a  number  of  servants  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  afford  him  an  ample  support  as  well 

>  luatructiotui  to  Teaidley,  1618.  See  VirginUt  Magazine  of  SUtor]/ 
and  Biograpky,  vol.  11,  pp.  164-161 ;  AbUracta  of  Proceeding$  of  the  Vir- 
ftuia  Companji  of  London,  vol.  I,  pp.  12,  68,  151, 162 ;  Heoing'B  Stat- 

IllU,  TOl.  1,  p.  116. 
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as  to  sustain  the  dignitj  of  hk  position.'  The  plan  was 
in  large  measure  carried  into  practical  effect.  When  Sir 
George  Yeardley  sailed  from  England  in  1619  to  assume  con- 
trol o£  the  government  of  the  Colony,  he  was  aocompaoied 
by  fifty  tenants  for  the  till^e  of  the  l&nds  assigned  to 
his  office,  these  persons  being  transported  at  the  expense 
of  the  Company,  but  furnished  with  supplies  at  his  own 
chaise.'  As  the  outlay  in  seudii^  passengers  directly  to 
Virginia  was  very  heavy,  there  being  at  this  time  no 
freight  to  be  brought  back  by  the  same  vessel  to  England, 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were 
employed  to  convey  the  tenants  to  the  Colony,  stopping 
tiiere  on  their  way  to  the  traters  of  the  North.'  In  the 
interval  between  April,  1619,  and  May,  1620,  eighty  addi- 
tional tenants  were  dispatched  to  be  placed  on  the  lands 
of  the  Governor,  one  hundred  uid  thirty  on  the  lands  of 
t^e  Company,  one  hundred  on  the  College  lands,  and  fifty 
on  the  Glebe.  To  ensure  the  contentment  of  those  among 
tbem  who  were  without  wives,  young  women  were  im- 
ported to  be  married  to  them,  this  shipment  being  as 
much  ft  speculative  venture  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders 
in  England  who  subscribed  to  it,  aa  if  the  maidens  had 
been  so  much  unconscious  merchandise.  Hardly  leas  im- 
portant were  the  large  number  of  boys  who  were  for- 
warded to  Virginia,  during  the  same  period,  to  serve  as 
apprentices  in  husbandry  to  the  tenants.* 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  the  Company  entered 

1  Worki  of  Capt.  John  8miA,  p.  MS ;  Hening'a  BUUnttM,  voL  I,  p.  116 ; 
.^bftroet*  of  FroeeedinfM  of  Virginia  Cowpanjf  of  London,  toL  I,  pp.  6S, 
161. 

*  Abitraeu  of  Proeeedingi  of  Virginia  Compang  <tfL<Mdon,  toL  I,  p.  21. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  aa,  67,  138.  See  alao  Compuy's  Letter,  dUed  Aug.  SI, 
1021,  NeUl'B  ViTffinia  Companf  of  London,  p.  233  i  aUo  Compuif'i 
Letter,  dated  Sept  11,  1S21,  Ibid.,  p.  246. 
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'  into  with  the  tenant  on  the  public  lands,  were  in  great 
measore  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  formulated 
by  Dale  a  few  years  before  under  eimilar  circumstances. 
He  was  transported  to  VL^inia  free  of  expense  to  himself, 
and  after  his  arrival  he  was  provided  with  victuals  for 
twelve  months,  and  for  the  same  lei^fth  of  time  was 
supphed  with  apparel,  weapons,  tools,  and  implements, 
in  addition,  he  was  presented  with  a  certain  number 
of  cattle.  As  a  return  for  these  benefits,  the  tenant  was 
expected  to  pay  to  the  Company  one-half  of  his  aunuM 
crops,  and  to  remain  in  its  employment  for  seven  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  interval  he  was  at  liberty  to  renew 
the  contract  or  to  remove  to  land  which  had  been  granted 
to  him  as  a  dividend.^ 

The  reports  as  to  the  operation  of  this  system  of  tenant 
right  are  contradictory.  In  a  letter  to  the  Company  in 
England,  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  persons  who  worked  on  half  shares, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
College  lands,  found  themselves  unable  even  to  earn  food 
sufficient  for  their  needs  during  three  months  of  the  year.* 
This  waa  probably  an  exaggeration.  In  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  accurate,  it  was  explained  in  lai^  measure 
by  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  tenants 
to  control.  Many  are  said  to  have  had  just  ground  for 
complaint  in  the  fact  that  they  were  assigned  to  cleared 
lands  worn  out  by  a  coarse  of  cultivation  prolonged  over 
a  number  of  years,  and  which  were,  therefore,  in  no  con- 
dition to  bring  forth  a  profitable  crop  of  tobacco.'    Pory 

1 A  Dwlantfon  of  tha  State  of  the  Colonh,  itp.  18-lS,  Force's  Hittor- 
ieal  TneU,  vol.  m. 

*  PrinMd  In  Nelll'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  870. 

*  Q9org»  Sandyi  to  John  Ferrer,  Britiih  Slate  Papen,  Coloitial, 
ToL  II,  No.  ST ;  AifMbwT  AhtratU  for  1623,  p.  88,  Va.  State  Libnr}-. 
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openly  asserted  tliat  the  officers  of  the  Company  made  an 
improper  use  hoth  of  their  tenante  and  the  tenants'  aer- 
vants.  The  servants  were  taken  away  from  their  mastera 
and  removed  by  the  officers  to  their  private  estates,  while 
the  tenants  themselves  were  kept  so  constantly  engaged 
in  rowing  the  officers  to  and  fro  between  Jamestown  and 
the  lands  assigned  to  the  different  official  positions,  lying 
some  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  some  near  the  Falls, 
that  it  was  not  ia  their  power  to  pay  the  rent  expected  of 
them.'  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  which  were  probably 
not  quite  as  great  as  Pory  represented  them  to  be,'  there 
is  reason  te  think  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  tobacco 
shipped  from  Virginia  to  England  in  the  short  interval 
before  the  massacre,  had  been  raised  by  tenants  who  were 
seated  on  the  public  domain.  The  George,  which  arrived 
in  England  in  March,  1622,  was  loaded  in  great  part 
with  a  cargo  that  was  the  product  of  the  lands  assigned 
by  the  Company  to  the  College  and  Treasurer  or  reserved 

'  Work*  of  Copt.  John  Snith,  p.  671.  The  foUowing  extract  bma  a 
letter  written  by  the  GoTeraor  &nd  Council  of  Virginia  to  the  Company 
in  England  in  January,  1621  (0.  8.),  presenla  the  condnct  of  the  officers 
in  a  more  favorable  light.  "  Tt  being  a  matter  of  dlfBcnltle  to  flnde  out 
on  the  suddaine  such  a  convenient  place  tor  the  aeatlng  of  Uie  Tremrers 
Tenants  as  in  out  judgments  we  thought  reqoidte,  and  that  would  have 
much  endangered  the  help  of  his  people,  and  belne  the  means  of  tlie  cer> 
taine  loss  of  his  next  year's  cropp  to  have  kept  them  long  without 
employment,  about  James  Cyttie,  Mr.  Treasurer  was  out  of  ueoessitie 
enforced  to  purchase  for  himsell  out  of  bis  own  ptirate  Estate,  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  Lande,  being  the  divident  of  a  private  planter,  for  the  pres- 
ent employment  of  his  people  where  tliey  are  yett  lemayninge  . . .  the 
like  course  wee  propose  to  take  for  the  land  and  Tennantes  belonging  to 
the  place  of  Physitian  who  onto  of  the  like  necessltie  was  faine  for  the 
present  to  give  certain  closes  and  clere  ground  for  tlie  employment  of  his 
people  not  far  from  James  Cyttie."  Neill'a  Virginia  Compang  eff  Lon- 
don, p.  281. 

'  See,  however.  In  support  of  his  statements,  Company's  Letter  dated 
July  25, 1621,  Nelll's  V{r{finia  Gompanf  of  London,  p.  280. 
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for  itself.'  The  amount  of  rent  exacted  of  the  tenants  was 
undoubtedly  too  large,  beii^  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
which  was  required  of  the  farmers  during  the  administra- 
tion  of  Dale.  So  unsatisfactory  did  the  working  of  this 
rate  proTe  to  the  Company,  and  so  much  discontent  did  it 
breed  among  the  tenants  themselves,  that  in  1622,  barely 
-"  three  years  after  the  original  provision,  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  Virginia  were  instructed  to  modify  it.  By  the 
old  regulation,  the  tenant  was  to  transfer  to  the  Company 
one-half  of  the  crops  of  his  fields,  but  if  the  harvest  failed, 
he  was  relieved  of  responsibility;  by  the  terms  of  the  new, 
he  was  to  settle  his  rent  by  delivering  twenty  bushels  of 
grain,  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  one  pound  of  sUk.  In 
addition,  he  could  be  required  to  give  his  labor  to  the 
public  works  for  six  days.  In  order  to  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  these  conditions,  at  least  three  tenants  were 
made  to  live  together,  each  one  being  bound  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tiie  specified  rent.* 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  implements  which 
the  Company  provided  for  the  tenants  who  were  sent  to 
Virginia  to  cultivate  the  public  lands.  The  allowance 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a  family  of  six 
persons.  It  consisted  of  five  broad  and  five  narrow  hoes, 
three  shovels,  two  spades,  two  hand-bills,  two  broad  and 
five  felling  axes,  two  hatchets,  two  steel  saws,  two  hand- 
saws and  one  whipsaw,  two  hammers,  two  augers,  two 
piercers,  six  chisels,  three  gimlets,  two  frows,  two  pick> 
axes,  one  grindstone,  and  nails  of  many  sizes.  The  stem 
conditions  which  were  to  confront  the  tenant  on  his 
arrival  were  indicated  in  the  arms  furnished  him  for  pro- 

*  AbttTMU  of  Proetedtitgi  <tf  the   Vlrgiitta  Con^any,  vol.  I,  pp. 
171, 195. 

*  Compaii7'B  L«Uer,  dated  Aug.  1,  1622,  Neill's  VirffinUt  Compans  of 
London,  pp.  830,  880. 
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tection  ;  these  were  one  euit  of  light  armor,  a  long  gun,  a 
8word  and  belt,  a  bandoleer,  twenty  pounds  of  powder, 
and  sixty  pounds  of  shot  and  lead.' 

/  When  Yeardley  assumed  control  of  affairs  in  Virginia, 
the  Company,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  production 
of  other  articles,  required  that  there  should  be  inserted  in 
all  formal  grants  of  land  a  covenant  that  the  patentees 
should  not  apply  themselves  either  wholly  or  principally 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  but  should  divide  their  atten- 
tion among  a  number  of  commoditieB  carefully  specified 
In  each  deed.  These  commodities  consisted  in  part  of 
^ricultund  products,  that  is  to  say,  Indian  com,  wheat, 
flax,  silk-grasB  and  wine,  a  portion  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  England  was  anxious  to  he  able  to  purchase  in  the 
Colony,  in  order  that  she  might  escape  the  heavy  charges 
of  the  continental  merchants,  as  well  as  to  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  an  interruption  in  her  supply.'  As  a  further 
provision  to  ensure  a  permanent  diversion  from  tobacco 
as  the  exclusive  crop  of  Virginia,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
only  payment  that  the  Company  should  receive  from  the 
planters  for  the  servante  to  be  sent  them  should  be  in  the 
form  of  the  commodities  named." /Aa  laborers  were  so 
much  needed  by  the  coloniste,  it  was  anticipated  that  this 

1  Worki  of  OapL  John  Smith,  p.  608.  ThB  following  entry  i«  found 
lo  the  Record*  of  Loner  Norfolk  Goujitt,  Sept.  2,  1646,  toL  I  (see  the 
taveator;  ol  the  eBtate  ol  FhUip  FelgKta):  "ma  old  croea  bmra,  u  old 
dbioD,  ftaoiteof  black  annoiir,  an  head  place  of  white  armour."  Hieae 
may  have  belonged  to  one  of  tbe  Company's  tenanto  originally.  Hy  atten- 
tion was  called  to  tbia  entry  by  Hr.  Bdwatd  W.  Junoi,  the  well-^nown 
antiquarian  of  Korfolk,  Va. 

*  Orders  and  Conatitntiona,  No.  czIt,  Force's  Eittorieol  Tnett,  toI 
IlL  See  also  Dedanttion  of  the  State  of  the  Coloiiie,  p.  ID,  Force's 
SMoHcal  TranU,  Tol.  IIL 

*  Declaration  of  the  State  of  the  Colonie,  p.  \i,  Foroe'a  HUtoricat 
Traett,  toL  in ;  AbHraet*  of  Frocwdingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  o} 
LonioKt  vol.  I,  p.  92. 
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would  be  highly  promotive  of  a  lai^i  cultivation  of 
these  commodities.  As  a  still  stronger  inducement,  the 
planter  who  excelled  in  their  production  was  to  be  allowed 
the  privil^e  of  being  the  first  to  make  a  choice  among 
tlie  apprentices  and  indented  servants  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  Company.  A  committee  of  merchants  were  to  be 
appointed,  who,  from  their  particular  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities  to  be  fostered,  could  establish  a 
schedule  of  rates  at  which  these  commodities  could  be 
sold  in  the  English  markets  with  profit  by  the  planters  of 
Virginia  ;  this  schedule  was,  however,  hardly  expected  to 
include  maize  or  wheat,  as  the  reason  for  encouraging  their 
prodnction  was  to  provide  an  abundance  of  grain  for  the 
Colony  itself. 

tAt  the  beginning  of  1619,  the  commodities  shipped 
>m  Virginia  were  confined  to  tobacco  and  sassafras.  It 
was  denied  at  the  time  that  this  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  planters.  It  was  said  that  as  the  mass  of  products 
had  to  be  deposited  in  the  magazine  for  exchange,  it  lay 
in  tlie  power  of  the  presiding  director,  who  happened  to  be 
a  trader,  to  exclude  all  but  those  which  he  wished  to  pass, 
by  declining  to  fix  any  price  upon  them.  This,  it  was 
urged,  had  been  done  by  Alderman  Johnson,  who  was 
the  principal  purchaser  from  the  Company  of  the  sassa- 
fras and  tobacco  imported  into  England,  and  who  was, 
therefore,  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the  production 
of  these  articles,  a  result  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
suppression  of  all  efforts  to  vary  the  commodities  of  the 
Ctdony.  It  was  to  remove  this  condition  that  the  Com- 
pany proposed  to  adopt  a  general  schedule.'     The  prefer- 

•  AbttraeU  of  Franttdiiigt  of  the  Virginia  Companji  of  Xondon,  toI. 
I,  p.  03.  Sir  Edwin  Saodji  anggeated  thM  "  «  commiUee  of  meicbanU, 
■kilfnl  In  tbue  puticolar  commodities,  might  be  appointed  to  set  aucli 
IndifCennt  good  latea  and  prioas  upon  them  now  at  first  u  might  not  onlj 
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ence  ahown  for  tobacco,  aa  will  be  pointed  out  later,  lay 
deeper  than  any  scheme  of  a  designing  alderman  to  give 
it  the  first  importance  by  making  it  the  only  profitable 
crop  for  cultivation.  Whether  or  not  the  members  of  the 
Company,  who  had  control  of  its  administration  in  1619, 
recognized  the  force  of  the  economic  reasons  causing  that 
plant  to  be  the  most  lucrative  crop,  they  displayed  great 
earnestness  in  carrying  out  the  well>known  wishes  of  the 
King,  going  so  far  as  to  send  a  treasurer  to  Virginia,  who 
was  not  only  to  collect  all  that  was  due  the  Company  in 
the  form  of  quit-rente,  a  new  source  of  revenue  created  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  public  lands,  but  also  to  see  that  the 
instructions  as  to  the  degree  ef  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
staple  commodities  be  put  in  force  by  the  authorities;  an  in- 
dication that  it  was  anticipated  that  even  the  public  officers 
of  the  Colony  would  be  reluctant  to  subordinate  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  to  that  of  the  other  producto  of  the  soil.* 
It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  some  detail  as  to  the 
steps  which  were  taken  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
staple  commodities.  One  of  the  earliest  laws  passed  by 
the  first  Assembly  that  met  in  the  Colony,  the  Assembly 
which  Teardley  summoned  in  1619,  provided  that  every 
householder  should  reserve  in  store  a  barrel  of  Indian 
com  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  every  servant  in 
his  employment,  but  tiiis  grain  was  to  be  used  only  in 
case  their  necessities  compelled  it.  The  planter  who 
had  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
twelve  months  was  exempted  from  the  scope  of  this  law.' 

make  Oie  Company  here  UTera  thereby,  but  give  the  planUtfoa  also 
better  enconngemeDt  to  itiae  and  Improve  tike  ume  abnudantly  by  tlielr 
iudanr;  end  labor." 

'  AlMraeu  of  Proceeding*  of  Ae  Virginia  Con^anf  of  London,  toL  I, 
pp.  112,  119. 

•  Britltk  Slate  Faptri,  Colonial,  toL  HI,  No.  21, 1 ;  CoUnatU  Bteordt 
nf  Yirginia,  State  Senate  Dock,  Extra,  1S74,  p.  SI. 
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'  Teardley  seems,  during  the  first  year  of  his  administratioti, 
to  have  given  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
with  a  view  to  removing  all  prospect  of  a  famine.  To 
such  an  extent  did  he  neglect  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
during  this  period,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  explain 
his  motive  to  the  Company  in  England,  thus  showing  that 
its  members  had  not  determined  to  diminish  very  mate- 
riaUy  the  amount  of  that  commodity  to  be  produced  in 
the  Colony  J'  Yeardley  appears  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful with  the  wheat  he  sowed  very  soon  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  reported  in  England  that  he  had  secured  two 
harvests  from  the  same  field  in  the  course  of  the  same 
season,  the  second  of  which  had  sprung  from  seeds  shaken 
to  the  earth  by  the  wind  as  it  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  preceding  crop.  After  this  second  crop  of  wheat  bad 
been  reaped,  the  ground  was  planted  in  Indian  com,  from 
which  there  was  an  abundant  yield  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  the  Indian  corn  had  to  be 
gathered  before  it  had  fully  matured,  there  being  hardly 
an  interval  of  three  months  between  the  time  when  the 
second  wheat  harvest  took  place  and  the  arrival  of  frost. 
It  was  said  that  the  ground  was  of  such  extraordinary 
fertility,  that  the  maize  planted  in  it  germinated  and 
sprang  up  into  stalks  with  great  rapidity.  The  state- 
ment as  to  the  second  growth  of  wheat  has  its  only  satis- 
factory explanation  in  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  process  of  cutting  this  grain  was  so  prolonged, 
owing  to  the  use  of  sickles  and  hooks,  the  only  implements 
at  this  time  employed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  a  crop 
standing  upon  a  'field  of  some  extent  became,  overripe 
before  the  harvest  was  completed  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  a  second  crop  was  reaped  from  the  same  field  in  the 

'  AbttracU  o/FneetHngt  of  the  Virginia  Con^any  of  Loitdon,  voL  J, 
p.  11. 
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course  of  the  same  year,  it  consisted  generally  of  barley 
that  had  been  eowed  in  Joly  in  the  soil  from  which 
English  wheat  had  been  removed,  the  barley  being  har- 
vested in  Octobei  before  the  frost  had  had  an  opportonity 
of  blighting  it.^  When,  in  1619,  Rolfe  was  repudiating 
the  BcaDdalons  depreciation  of  Virginia  by  its  enemies,  the 
first  information  as  to  which  had  been  brought  over  by 
Governor  Teardley  himself,  he  declared  that  ihe  produc- 
ti<m  of  English  grain  in  the  Colony,  instead  of  being  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels  an  acre,  as  the  persons  who 
opposed  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  asserted,  had  often 
amounted  to  thirty  bushels.'  Hamor  had  remarked  on 
the  superior  character  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Colony, 
one  grain  multiplying  to  forty  grains,  and  the  head  of  the 
blade  often  being  a  span  long.  The  barley,  in  his  opinion, 
was  as  fine  as  any  seen  in  England.* 

The  chief  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  beginning  in  the 
production  of  wheat  was  the  excessive  fertility  of  the 
lauds  at  this  time  under  cultivation.  Wheat  sowed  in 
fields  recently  cleared  oi  woods  showed  an  enormous 
development  in  the  stalk,  but  a  stunted  growth  in  the 
grain  ;  to  secure  a  satisfactory  crop  from  new  grounds,  it 
was  always  necessary  to  precede  it  by  a  crop  of  tobacco  or 
maize,  which  reduced  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  char- 
acter of  the  wheat  seems  to  have  gradually  deteriorated 
until  it  failed  to  give  Batisfaction  as  seed.  In  January, 
1621~1622,  the  Governor  and  Council  wrote  to  the  Com- 
pany in  London  to  request  that  a  supply  should  be  sent 
to  the  Colony  to  be  sown,  the   annual  crop  in  Vii^inia 

1  For  tbeae  partiODlaiv,  see  AbttracU  of  Proeeedlngt  of  the  Virginia 
Oompany  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  44  ;  Vliglnla  Riobly  Valued,  p.  IS,  Foice's 
Bittorieal  Tmett,  toI.  m ;  Bullock'a  Virffinia,  p.  0. 

*  Work*  of  Oapt.  John  SmUh,  p.  Ml. 

■  Balph  Hunor'a  7Vu«  DOcourM,  p.  32. 
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haTing  liitherto  been  raised  from  grain  originally  brought 
from  Canada,  but  which  had  become  puny  and  defee- 
tive  from  continued  improper  cultivation.  They  also 
asked  that  the  seed  should  be  transported  in  the  chaff,  and 
in  t^e  passage  across  the  ocean  should  be  kept  between 
decks.  None  was  to  be  forwarded  that  was  older  than  the 
last  harvest.  From  the  same  source,  it  is  learned  that  the 
amonut  of  barley  and  oats  produced  in  Virginia  at  this 
time  was  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Colony,  the  Company  at  a  general  court  made  provision 
for  dispatching  to  Vb^nia  a  pinnace  containing  not 
only  wheat  and  barley,  but  also  garden  seeds  and  scions 
of  fruit  trees.* 

Among  the  staple  commodities  which  Teardley  was 
directed  by  the  Company  to  promote  was  flax,  one  of  the 
indigenous  products  of  the  Colony ;  every  family  was 
required  to  cultivate  one  hundred  plants,  and  the  Governor 
himself  five  thousand.  The  Assembly  of  1619  passed  a 
law  to  enforce  this  provision,  and  further  declared  that 
if  flax  should  be  shown  to  be  a  ratable  commodity,  the 
number  of  plants  which  each  family  was  expected  to  raise 
would  be  increased.^  In  1622,  Pory,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  forwarded  to  England  specimens  cultivated  under 
the  Company's  instructions,  and  they  were  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  as  excellent  in  texture  as  the  flax  from 
which  the  celebrated  Cambaya  stuffs  were  woven.'    The 

<  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  2TG,  276 ;  Abitracii  of 
Froctedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  »oL  I,  p.  129.  Tho 
lAeat  had  been  brought  from  Canada  by  ArgoU.  See  letter  of  Molina  to 
Oondomar,  Spaniih  Arcbivw,  Brown's  Otnetit  of  the  United  State*,  p.  7^. 

*  Lawee  ol  Asaembly,  1619,  British  State  Paper*,  Colonial,  toL  I,  No. 
46 ;  Colonial  Beeord*  of  Virginia,  Slate  Senate  Doct. ,  Extra,  1874,  p.  21. 

■  LondoD  Company  t«  Qovernor  and  Conncil  of  Virginia,  Jnae,  1629, 
Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  804. 
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Company  was  still  more  solicitous  that  the  culture  of  the 
silk-worm  should  be  introduced  into  Virginia.  There 
was  an  essay  in  this  culture  during  the  few  years  Smith 
resided  in  the  Colony,  which  he  asserted  was  only  pre- 
vented from  being  successful  by  the  sickness  of  the  master 
workman,  in  consequence  of  which  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  worms  from  the  rata.^  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  importation  of  silk-worms 
iu  the  time  of  Dale,  which,  as  the  result  quite  probably 
of  the  destructive  course  pursued  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Ai^ll,  ended  in  failure.  The  King  was  especially 
interested  in  the  production  of  silk  in  Virginia.  About 
1607  a  large  number  of  weavers  and  throwsters  from  the 
continent  had  settled  at  Spttalfields  and  Morefields  near 
London,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  silk  industry  in 
England,  and  the  English  Government  was  very  anxious 
to  extend  them  in  their  trade  all  the  encouragement  in 
its  power.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  them  had  they  been  able  to  secure  their 
raw  material  relieved  of  the  large  profit  obtained  by  for- 
eigners in  furnishing  it;  and  it  was  also  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  interruption  in  the  course  of 
receiving  their  supply,  a  condition  which  could  not  be 
controlled  when  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  were 
foreign  nations.  In  1608,  the  first  mulberry  tree  was 
planted  in  England,  and  King  James  himself  entered 
actively  into  tjie  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  The 
discovery  of  the  mulberry  in  Virginia  in  such  great 
numbers  excited  from  the  beginning  the  very  reasonable 
hope  that  the  Colony  would  in  time  produce  large  quanti- 
ties of  raw  silk.  At  t^e  first  session  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1619,  the  members,  acting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Company,  passed  a  law  that  every  man  should 
>  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  fi6. 
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plant  annually  six  mulberry  trees  during  a  period  of  seven 
years.*  It  was  afterwards  declared  that  a  large  number  of 
the  mulberry  tieea  bore  so  many  leaves  that  each  tree 
would  nourish  a  sufficient  number  of  worms  to  produce 
silk  to  the  value  of  five  pounds.  The  vine-dressers  soon 
began  to  plant  mulberry  sKps,  their  example  being  imitated 
to  some  extent  by  the  colonists.' 

With  a  view  to  promoting  an  interest  in  silk  culture, 
the  Company  were  at  pains  to  have  the  most  approved 
works  on  the  silk-worm  translated  into  English  and  for- 
warded to  the  Colony  for  general  distribution.  Mr. 
Bonoel,  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Silk  EstabliBh- 
ment,  composed  a  special  treatise  at  their  suggestion,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  proper  maimer  of  constructing 
rooms  for  silk-worms,  as  well  as  of  planting  midberry 
trees.  The  treatise  was  published  and  many  copies  sent 
to  Virginia,  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  silk-worms  were 
also  dispatched  from  the  royal  collection  in  England.'  In 
1620,  a  store  of  silk-worms  were  procured  from  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  steps  were  also  taken  to  obtain  a  supply  from 
France.  The  Company  secured  an  expert  who  had  been 
an  apprentice  of  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  Royal 
Silk  Establishment,  where  he  had  been  carefully  trained 
by  his  master.  The  latter  was  allowed  twenty  pounds 
sterling  in  consideration  of  the  release  of  this  apprentice 

iLawM  of  AsMmblj,  1619,  British  Slatt  Paprra,  vol.  I,  No.  46; 
Colonial  Beeorda  of  Vlrfftnia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  21. 

'  New  Deocription  of  Virginia,  pp.  6,  7,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol. 
U;  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  Tol.  I, 
p.  168;  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  oi  Virginia  to  the  Compao^, 
Jaanaiy,  1621-22,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  276.  At  the 
Moelon  of  the  General  Aasembl;  held  iu  1621,  the  destraction  of  mul- 
betTT  trees  In  clearing  new  groond  was  expressly  prohibited.  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

■  Abstracts  of  Froceedlngs  of  the  Virginia  Companf  of  London,  toL  I, 
pp.  eg,  146. 

TOL.  I.  — B 
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with  a  view  to  his  transportation  to  Virginia,  and  in 
further  return  for  so  large  a  sum,  the  master  bound  him> 
self  to  instruct  other  apprentices  in  the  art  of  mlk  cult- 
ure  in  order  that  the  Company  might  in  the  future  have 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.*  In  the  following  year 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  a  lai^  supply  of  silk- 
worm seed  from  St.  Valencia,  which  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  producing  worms  that  prospered  in  other  climates 
besides  their  own.*  Raw  silk  previous  to  this  time  had 
sold  in  England  for  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  a 
pound,  and  silk  cods  for  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  but 
in  this  year  raw  silk  advanced  to  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings.* 

The  massacre  by  the  Indians  had  as  disastrous  an  influ- 
ence upon  silk  culture  as  it  had  upon  the  other  indostries 
of  the  Colony.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  actual 
production  of  this  material  previoiu  to  that  event  had 
amounted  practically  to  very  little,  bat  this  might  well  be 
due,  as  was  claimed,  to  the  fact  that  silk  culture  in  Vir- 
ginia had  not  yet  passed  the  first  stf^  of  development. 
After  the  massacre,  George  Sandys,  who  as  Treasurer 
was  required  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Company's 
instructions  as  to  tiie  staple  commodities,  earnestly  strove 
to  restore  the  culture  of  silk  to  the  footing  which  it  had 
occupied  when  it  was  so  suddenly  interrupted.  He  placed 
the  silk-men  at  Elizabeth  City,  a  place  but  little  exposed, 
and  compelled  them  to  confine  their  attention  to  silk 
husbandry.  A  room  for  the  worms  was  prepared  at 
Lieutenant  Pierce's,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  most 

'  Abtlraett  of  I^roetadingi  of  tA«  FIr$4ti<a  Companir  of  £oiido*,  ToL  I, 
P.M. 

*  iMA,  p.  18T.  See  Company's  Letter,  dated  Sept.  11,  1621,  Neill'a 
TiTgi'aia  Conyianf  ofLoi»doti,  p.  241. 

*  ViTgiDia  Biolilr  Valued,  p.  61,  Force's  mttorteot  TracU,  toL  m. 
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suitable  for  this  purpose  to  be  found  in  tike  Colony.' 
The  period  of  service  for  which  some  of  the  silk-men  were 
bound  expiring,  Sandys  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wrote 
in  England,  urging  him  to  obtain  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Silk  Establishment  two  Frenchmen  who 
were  trained  in  the  art  of  silk-making.  He  offered  to  pay 
such  experts  as  annual  wages,  either  twenty  marks  in 
coin,  or  tobacco  to  the  value  of  twenty  poimdfi  sterling, 
and  in  addition,  furnish  all  of  their  meals.  Sandys  ad- 
mitted with  evident  regret  that  the  planters  in  Virginia 
were  so  much  absorbed  in  erectiag  houses  and  planting 
tobacco,  that  they  showed  no  interest  in  silk  culture.* 

The  effort  to  manufacture  wine  in  the  Colony  began  as 
early  as  the  attempt  to  produce  silk,  and  was,  as  in  the 
instance  of  silk,  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people  to  escape  the  heavy  charges  imposed  by 
foreign  importations.  During  the  brief  period  of  Smith's 
residence  in  Vii^nia,  the  abundance  of  the  wild  grapes  in 
the  natural  hedges  had  led  the  colonists  to  convert  this 
fruit  into  wine,  although  the  appliances  in  possession  of 
the  settlers  for  doing  so  must  have  been  of  the  rudest 
nature.  On  a  later  occasion,  a  quantity,  amounting  to 
twenty  gallons  at  least,  was  manufactured,  and  it  was 
thought  to  resemble  the  French  wines  in  flavor.'  Francis 
Maguel,  who  was  in  the  Colony  in  1609,  declared  that  the 
wines  expressed  from  iite  grapes  of  Virginia  reminded 

■  George  SukdTS  to  Jolin  Ferrer,  JMtiih  Slate  Fajten,  Cotonlol,  toI. 
n,  No.  27;  SaiiubmTi  Abitraett  for  1623,  p.  89,  Ta.  State  lAbnxj. 
Tbeae  worma  bad  very  probablj  been  raised  from  the  eigbtj  onncea  of 
■eed  wbicb  the  Company  had  aent  to  Virginia  In  September,  10S2.  See 
Declaration  of  the  Preaent  State  of  Virginia,  Abetraet*  of  PnceeitnuB  oj 
the  Virginia  CotKptmg  of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  149. 

■  Letter  of  George  Sandys  to  Samael  Wrote,  March  2S,  1A28,  Neill'a 
Virginia  Fetuita,  pp.  127,  128. 

■  Strachey'a  Sittori»  of  TranaOe  in$o  Virginia,  p.  130. 
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him  of  the  Alicante  which  he  had  drunk  in  Spaia.^  The 
poor  returns  from  the  experiments  of  Delaware  and  Dale 
do  not  appear  to  have  discouraged  the  Company  in 
Et^land.  In  1619,  they  dispatched  to  Vi^inia  aeveral 
French  Tine-dressers  with  many  slips  of  the  finest  vines 
that  Europe  afforded.  These  vine-dressers  reported  that 
the  grapes  of  the  Colony  far  excelled  those  of  their 
native  Languedoc,  not  only  in  ahundance  but  also  in 
variety;  that  the  fruitage  of  one  variety  was  so  latge 
that  they  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  the  grape  until 
they  had  opened  the  skin  and  examined  the  contents ; 
and  that  they  had  planted  their  cuttings  at  Michael- 
mas, and  obtained  grapes  from  them  in  the  following 
spring.' 

The  Assembly  of  1619  showed  as  much  solicitude  in 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  as  of  the  mulberry 
tree ;  every  householder  was  compelled  by  law  to  plant 
ten  cuttings  and  to  protect  them  from  injury,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  expected  to  acquire  t^e  art  of  dressing  a 
vineyard,  either  by  special  instruction,  or  by  personal 
observation.*  The  Company  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  vine  culture,  that  marked  favor  was 
shown  to  all  who  undertook  it  with  zealousness.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  a  leading  planter,  was  so  enei^tio  in  advanc- 
ing this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Colony,  that  it  was  promised  that  two  servants 
should  be  sent  him,  the  most  valuable  gift  which 
could  be  made  at  this  time.  The  Governor  of  Vii^inia 
had  already  bestowed  upon  him  a  reward  in  the  shape 

■  Report  of  Francia  Magnet,  1610,  Spanish  Anhivea,  Brown's  Otneiti 
of  the  Untied  Slatet,  p.  896. 

'  Beverley's  Bittory  of  Virginia,  p.  107. 

•  Lawes  of  Auembty,  1610,  BrUUh  8taU  Pajwrt,  vol.  I,  No.  46 ;  Ooto- 
nial  Bteord*  nf  Virginia,  State  Senate  DocL,  Bxtra,  1874,  p.  32. 
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of  tobacco,  and  this  present  was  heartily  approved  of 
by  the  Company.^  Under  the  impulse  thus  given,  vine- 
yards were  established  containing  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
plants.' 

The  specimens  of  wine  sent  to  England  reached  that 
country,  BO  far  as  recorded,  in  a  very  damaged  condition, 
and  were  described  as  having  been  a  scandal  rather  than 
a  credit  to  the  Colony.  The  faults  of  the  wine  were 
attributed  at  the  time  to  the  defective  manner  in  which 
it  was  manufactured."  The  failure  of  the  industry  at 
this  period  was  by  some  laid  at  the  door  of  the  vine- 
dressers, who  were  thought  to  have  concealed  their  knowl- 
edge because  they  were  worked  as  slaves.  This  was  a 
merely  fanciful  explanation.*  Captain  Butler,  who  visited 
Vii^nia  in  1622,  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
pany to  introduce  the  vine  and  the  silk-worm  into  the 
Colony  were  regarded  with  derision  by  the  planters,  and 
that  the  pamphlets  published  in  England  to  give  them 
information  in  their  pursuit  of  these  industries  were 
laughed  to  scorn.  These  statements  were  emphatically 
denied,  and  the  failure  of  wine  and  silk  culture  was 
attributed  to  the  great  massacre,  an  event  which  was 
especially  destructive  to  the  vineyards,  as  they  had  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  incursions  of  deer  when  the  settlements 
were  reduced  in  number."    That  the  assertions  of  Butler 

■  Abttraett  of  Proeeedingi  of  the  Virginia  Cov^any  of  London,  ycA. 
I,  p.  136. 

>  Disconrae  of  the  Old  Company,  Brittth  State  Papen,  vol.  m,  M. 
Sm  Virginia  Xagaxine  of  Hietory  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  1&9. 

*  London  Company  to  OoTemor  and  Conncil  of  Virgin!*,  Jane  10, 
1622,  Nelll'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  SOS.  This  letter  abowa 
thai  only  ona  cuk  was,  on  Ukia  occasion,  sent  to  England,  — a  "taste," 
as  It  was  elsewhere  described.  Attlraet*  of  Froceedingi  of  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  108. 

•  Vl^jnia  Blchly  Valued,  p,  17,  Force's  Hittorieal  Traett,  vol.  in. 
our  Colony  in  Virginia,  Abetracte  of  Proceedittgt 
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were  substantially  correct  is  proved  by  the  statement 
already  quoted,  of  Geoi^  Sandys  as  to  the  indifference 
of  the  planters  to  these  commodities.  Sandys  seems  to 
have  made  the  same  effort  after  the  massacre  to  revive 
the  culture  of  the  grape  as  he  had  done  to  revive  the 
culture  of  silk,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the 
Assembly,  a  law  being  passed  in  1623,  that  for  every 
four  men  in  the  Colony  a  garden  should  be  laid  o£f  to  be 
planted  in  part  in  vines.* 

The  Freachmea  who  were  imported  into  Vii^iinia  to 
superintend  the  establbhrnent  of  the  vineyards  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  undertook  to  test  the  adaptability 
of  the  soil  to  rice.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gookin,  who 
had  settled  at  Newport's  News,  planted  cotton,  which 
soon  grew  as  large  in  girth  as  the  arm  of  a  man,  and  as 
tall  as  a  man's  figure.'  It  was  partly  his  success,  and 
partly  the  success  of  others,  that  led  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  March,  1622,  to  write  to  the  Company  in 
England  that  they  had  reason  to  indulge  great  hope  as  to 
the  culture  of  this  staple  in  the  Colony.^  Not  only  had 
the  cotton  tree,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  West  Indies  been 
transferred  to  Vi^nia,  but  seeds  obtained  from  the  East 
had  also  been  plaated,  and  they  had  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ished. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  cultivate  indigo, 
but  this  came  to  nothing  from  the  ignorance  of  the  colo- 
nists as  to  the  proper  manner  of  curing  it.* 

<^  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  rol.  II,  p.  171.  Vor  the  Answer, 
see  7b(d.,  pp.  178,170. 

>  LawM  and  Orders  of  Ataembly,  Feb.  IS,  1828,  Britith  Statt  A^pnv, 
Colonial,  rol.  m,  No.  9 ;  XcDomOd  Papert,  toL  I,  p.  B7,  T».  StMe 

*  Workt  of  Copt-  Jokn  Smith,  p.  60&. 

■  Abttratf  of  Procetdingt  ofth«  Virffinia  Cvmpann  of  London,  viLl, 
p.  168. 

*  PocbM'  PagHme*.  TOl.  IV,  pp.  1784, 178«. 
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The  DTiinber  of  cattle  in  Virginia  in  1620  wu  thought 
to  be  five  hundred  at  least.  The  nstdve  breed  at  this 
time  was  pronounced  by  one  observer  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  English  stock  from  which  they  sprang,  but  this 
was  probably  an  exaggeration,  as  the  lack  of  provision  in 
winter,  which  at  a  later  period  did  so  much  to  diminish 
the  size  of  all  domestic  animals,  must  have  had  a  per- 
ceptible effect  even  at  this  early  day.  A  majority  of  the 
cattle  in  the  Colony  in  1620,  however,  were  derived  very 
recently  from  European  blood,  and  therefore  had  not  long 
been  exposed  to  tlie  influences  that  were  to  stunt  the 
bodies  of  their  descendants.  The  description  of  the 
native  horses  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  Virginian  stock  of  a  later  age ;  they  are  said,  with 
some  exa^i^ration  probably,  to  have  been,  at  this  time, 
more  beautiful  in  form  and  more  active  in  spirit  than  the 
English  animal.' 

The  Company  showed  the  strongest  desire  to  increase 
the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  Cdony.  In  1619,  Sir 
E!dwin  Sandys  proposed  at  a  quarter  court  that  twenty 
heifers  should  be  sent  over  for  every  one  hundred  tenants 
exported.  This  would  have  amounted  in  that  year  alone 
to  sixty  head.  The  charge  for  conveying  cattle  to  Vir- 
ginia was  very  heavy.  It  was  suggested  that  the  expense 
might  be  materially  reduced  by  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  shipping  employed  in  the  Northern  fisheries. 
The  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  heifer,  and  to 
meet  the  cost  of  her  trausportation,  was  ten  pounds  sterling, 
representing  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  it 
required  only  the  expenditure  of  two  pounds  sterling  less 
to  convey  a  heifer  to  Virginia  than  a  man.     In  February, 

>  DeclaiMlon  of  the  State  o(  the  Colonle,  16S0,  p.  6,  Force's  Bittorteat 
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1619,  the  ship  Tryal  eet  out  with  sixtj  kiue  on  board, 
and  in  the  same  month  the  Favlcon  sailed,  having  fifty- 
two  kine  and  four  maree  as  a  part  of  her  cargo;  of  the 
one  hundred  and  two  animals  sent  in  these  vessels,  ten 
died  on  the  voyage,  but  the  original  number  was  made  up 
by  the  birth  of  ten  calves  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Company,  July  7,  1620,  it  was 
proposed  to  transport  to  Virginia  one  hundred  kine  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants  who  then  expected  to  go  over,  and 
one  hundred  more  to  be  distributed  among  the  planters 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  Colony.  Four  hundred 
goats  were  to  be  obttuned  from  Wales  and  eighty  asses 
from  France,  and  these,  with  twenty  mares,  were  also  to 
be  forwarded;  the  charge  to  be  made  for  the  goats  w&a 
stated  to  be  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  a  head;  for 
the  asses,  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings;  and  for  the 
mares,  fifteen  pounds  sterling.^ 

One  of  the  persons  contracting  with  the  Company  at 
this  time  to  transport  cattle  to  Virginia  was  Thomas 
Wood,  who  was  disposed  to  complain  because  that  body 
declined  to  pay  him  more  than  eleven  pounds  sterling  for 
each  cow  delivered  in  the  Colony,  and  three  pounds  and 
ten  shillings  for  each  female  goat.  He  was  not  to  receive 
these  sums  until  he  could  present  a  certificate  from  the 
Governor  in  proof  that  he  had  performed  his  part  of  the 
^p-eement.  The  original  rate  had  been  twelve  pounds 
for  each  cow,  the  lowest  that  would  not  in  his  opinion 
entail  a  loss.  It  was  carefully  stipulated  that  the  cattle 
should  be  fine  and  sprung  from  English  breeds.*     Special 

'  For  these  ptnticuUrs,  see  AhMraeu  of  Proceedingt  of  rt«  FIfvfHia 
Companv  of  London,  vol.  I,  pp.  38,  M,  83,  87.  For  prices  of  com, 
beifera,  etc.,  in  Englaud  at  tbU  time,  see  Sogers'  Bittory  of  Agrieuiture 
and  Friet»  in  England,  vol.  V,  pp.  333,  334. 

*  AbHracU  of  Proeeedingt  of  the  Virginia  Con^nns  of  London,  yo\.  I, 
p.  96.     Wood  seems  to  have  Iwen  tlie  agent  of  OooUn  in  Uiese  contnota 
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privileges  were  granted  to  Mr.  Gookin  for  transportiiig 
cowB  and  female  goats  to  Virginia.  Under  ordiiuiy  cir- 
comstances,  any  one  who  conveyed  cattle  thither  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  commodities  of  the  country  had 
to  accept  these  commodities  at  the  rates  which  the  Com- 
pany prescrihed;  Mr.  Gookin  was  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  regulation,  heing  permitted  to  barter  at 
such  prices  as  were  satisfactory  to  himself.  As  soon  as 
the  Company  were  informed  that  his  first  cargo  of  live 
stock  had  arrived  in  safety,  they  addressed  him  a  letter 
in  which  they  offered  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  head  of  cattle  that  any  person  should  import  into 
the  Colony.* 

The  successful  contract  with  Mr.  Gookin  seems  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  an  important  trade  in  cattle  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Virginia.^  This  trade  was  threatened 
by  the  royal  order  issued  in  1621,  that  all  the  tobacco 
produced  in  the  Colony  should  be  brought  to  the  mother 
country  first,  even  when  the  intention  was  to  dispose  of 
it  elsewhere,  the  object  of  this  order  being  to  secure  the 
customs  on  the  leaf  which  the  planters  were  at  this  time 
offering  for  sale  in  Holland,  as  England  did  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  market.  The  order  also  touched  the  exchange 
of  tobacco  in  Ireland  for  the  cattle  and  other  necessaries 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  now  procuring  from  that 

M  to  Mttle.  See  extnota  from  the  CompanT's  proceedingt,  printed  in 
Neill's  Virffinta  Company  of  London,  p.  IM. 

■  Abitraett  of  Proeetdingi  of  th«  Virijinia  Company  of  London,  toI.  I, 
n>.  133, 1S8. 

*  In  the  time  of  Junes  ttie  Pint,  s  large  proportion  of  the  mitvx  ol 
Ireltuid  waa  converted  into  paatore  land,  on  which  an  enormooe  aomber 
ol  neat  cattle  were  ralaed.  It  was  calcnlated  that  In  the  year  1620  one 
Iinndred  ihoosand  head  were  imported  into  England  alone,  where  thejr 
were  sold  at  rat«s  ren^ng  from  tortjr  to  sixty  pounds  st«rling  apieoe. 
Conninghain's  Orowth  of  Snglith  Induttrg  and  Comnuru,  p.  189. 
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country.*  This  trade,  however,  was  not  as  much  affected 
as  the  Company  anticipated.  In  the  following  year, 
several  Irish  gentlemen  are  found  inquiring  as  to  the 
rates  at  which  they  would  be  permitted  to  sell  cattle  in 
the  Colony,  and  were  informed  that  for  every  heifer  they 
landed  there  in  sound  condition,  they  would  receive 
eleven  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
of  tobacco  at  their  option.  This  was  on  the  whole  a  fair 
price.'  Only  female  cattle  appear  to  have  been  imported 
at  this  time,  there  being  a  sufficient  number  of  steers  and 
bullocks  in  Virginia  to  serve  the  few  purposes  for  which 
they  were  required.  A  cow  was  now  valued  in  the 
Colony  at  fifteen  pounds  sterling.' 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  half  a  dozen  ploughs  were 
now  going  in  Virginia  in  spite  of  the  previous  attempt  of 
the  Company  to  secure  plough-wrights  by  public  advertise- 
ment. The  need  for  them  had,  however,  increased,  and  in 
consequence,  a  request  was  forwarded  to  England  by  the 
Cape  Merchant  that  the  want  should  be  supplied,  either 
by  sending  over  the  implements  themselves,  or  persons 
capable  of  manufacturing  them.*  John  Rolfe  complained 
that  there  was  not  a  carpenter  in  the  Colony  who  could 
build  a  cart  or  make  a  plough,  and  that  even  if  carts  and 
ploughs  had  been  numerous,  there  were  lacking  men  skil- 
ful in  their  use,  and  informed  as  to  how  to  train  cattle  to 
draw  them.' 

1  AbttraeU  of  Procttdtngt  of  the  Vtrfftnia  Company  of  Londoii,  vol.  I, 
p.  14S. 

» Ibid.,  p.  169. 

■  Certificate  ot  Tliomu  Glbba  «iid  Simiiiel  Wrote,  Brilith  8tale 
Papen,  ColottM,  So.  5,  Jul;  2, 1629 ;  McDotuM  Fapen,  vol.  n,  p.  IS, 
Va.  SUle  Library. 

*  MttTMU  of  Procetding$  of  the  Vtrfftnia  Company  of  London,  toL  I, 
p.  IS. 

*  Worlu  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  HI. 
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The  close  of  GU)yeTiior  Yeardley's  adminifitrfttion  fouiwl 
every  section  of  the  plaoters,  who  now  numbered  two 
thousand  persons,*  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Tariong 
fruits  of  their  skill  and  industry.  The  plenty  of  these 
times,  following  bo  closely  on  the  dearth  and  confusion  in 
which  Argoll  had  plunged  the  Colony,  was  long  remem- 
bered. It  is  stated  by  one  observer  of  that  ^e,  that  no 
happier  people  were  to  be  found  than  the  population  of 
Virginia  at  this  particular  period,  the  quantity  of  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  being  so  great,  that  every  man  gave  free 
entertainment  to  his  friends  and  to  strangers.'  The  plant- 
ers  had  now  an  abundance  of  grain,  peas,  beans,  turnips, 
radish,  parsley,  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
pumpkins,  carrots,  parsnips,  thyme,  savory,  hyssop,  and 
lettuce.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  second  test  was  made 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  such  West  Indian  fruits 
as  &ga,  lemons,  almonds,  pomegranates,  olives,  ginger, 
sugar-cane,  plantains,  cassada,  and  prickly-pears,  and 
some  of  them  probably  came  to  perfection.'  Wherever 
land  had  been  recently  stripped  of  woods,  it  produced,  in 

I  Dtaconne  of  the  Old  Company,  Britith  i$(<i(«  Paper*,  Coloitlat,  toI. 
m.  No.  40.  See  also  Vtrginia  Xagtuitte  of  HittVTg  and  Biogn^hg,  Ttd. 
I,  p.  IW. 

*  "Brlefe  DecluaHon  of  the  PlAutaUon  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  BritiA  8t4ae 
Paper*,  Coloniiti,  toL  m.  No.  21,  I ;  Colonial  Beeordi  of  Ftrirdifa, 
State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1871,  p.  61.  See  alflo  DiBcoune  tA  Old  Com- 
pany, Virginia  Mofatine  o/BiitoTY  and  Biosflvpht/,  to).  I,  p.  169. 

■Pnrchaa'  Fagrinm,  ml  IV,  pp.  1786,  1786.  "BHefe  Declaration 
(d  the  Plantation  of  Virginia,"  eta.,  Britith  State  Fapert,  Colonial,  tdL 
III,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonfol  Bmrrda  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra, 
1874,  p.  82;  Not»  Britannia,  p.  22,  Porce'i  HiOorical  Traett,  toI. 
I.  See  letter  of  Goremor  Bntler  of  Bermuda  mitten  to  Sir  Qeorge 
Teardley  in  Virginia  In  December,  1S21,  Hakluyt  Society  Publication* 
for  1882.  Tbla  letter  la  printed  In  full  In  NeiU'i  Virginia  Carolonm, 
p.  28.  See  alao  Wort*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  882,  083.  It  la  stated 
here  that  in  1622,  two  thonaand  poands  of  potatoes,  among  other  things, 
were  shipped  to  Vii^la. 
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Spite  of  the  primitiTe  methodE  of  tillage  then  prerailing, 
seven  or  eight  barrela  of  com  in  addition  to  a  barrel  of 
peaa  and  beans,  two  tmusu^y  nourishing  vegetables. /It 
waa  thought  by  Rolfe,  that  an  industrious  man  whose 
attention  was  not  diverted  from  his  work  by  other  occupa- 
tions, could  tend,  without  imposing  too  far  on  hia  strength, 
four  acres  of  maize  and  one  thousand  tobacco  plants. 
According  to  the  some  authority,  one  man  could  provide 
grain  sufficient  for  five  men  and  apparel  for  two,  by  the 
profit  which  he  would  derive  from  the  sale  of  his  tobacco.^ 
At  this  time  two  active  laborers  could  produce  a  crop  of 
the  latter  commodity  worth  fifty  pounds  sterling  in  the 
English  market.  Richard  Brewster  claimed  that  in  one 
year  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  three  men,  secured  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  grain.  William  Capps  had  been  still 
more  successful.  Three  boys  in  his  service  had  produced 
three  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  barrels  of  Indian  com,  without  receiving  aid  from 
himself.*  It  was  not  until  the  administration  of  Yeardley 
that  any  striking  innovation  was  made  in  the  manner  of 
curing  the  tobacco  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
.  stalk.  Doubtless  the  earliest  method,  which  consisted  of 
throwing  the  leaves  together  in  a  heap,  appeared  even  to 
the  inexperienced  planters  to  allow  room  for  great  improve- 

>  Woria  of  Copt.  Jokn  8mUh,  p.  Ml. 

*  AbttraeU  of  lyoeeedingt  of  tA«  Fft^nia  Company  of  London, 
Tol.  n,  pp.  »I2,  203.  The  aalbot  of  Virginia  BUAtji  Valued,  writing  at 
a  later  period, said :  "The  nattve  com  o(  the  Country,  matz,  UsogratefiiU 
to  the  planter  that  It  retnmeth  him  hla  entnuted  seed  with  the  increaie 
o(  2  or  3  hundred  interest,  lo  faeilely  planted  that  one  man  in  48  boon 
may  prepare  as  mach  groond  and  <et  snob  a  qnantity  of  come  that  he 
may  be  aecnre  from  want  of  Bread  all  the  yeaie  following,  thongh  he 
should  have  never  ao  large  an  appetite  to  consume  it  and  havlog  uotbiiig 
else  to  live  npon."    F.  13,  Tone's  Hi*toTiail  Tract*,  ToL  m. 
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ment.  Seven  years  after  the  original  experiment  of  Rolfe, 
a  Mr.  Lambert  introduced  the  plan  of  stringing  the  leaves 
upon  lines,  this  being  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
tobacco  stick  so  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  cult- 
ure of  the  plant  in  the  present  age.^  Tobacco-houses  were 
now  erected.  Among  the  buildings  burned  down  by  the 
Indians  in  the  massacre  of  1622,  was  a  house  of  this  kind 
at  Mr.  Harrison's,  and  this  was  probably  not  the  only 
structure  of  the  same  character  destroyed  on  this  occa- 
sion.* Tobacco  now  was  in  part,  at  least,  shipped  in  rolls 
weighing  many  pounds.'  In  the  Flying  Horte  of  Flush- 
ing, which  reached  England  from  Vi^nia  in  1615,  there 
was  one  roll  containing  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  five 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  this  was  doubtless  not  exceptional 
as  long  as  the  crops  of  the  planters  were  purchased  by  the 
Cape  Merchant.*  To  him  aa  the  custodian  of  the  maga- 
zine, it  was  always  presented  in  the  leaf,  one  of  the  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1619  being  that  it  should 

I  AandoIjiA  JTM.,  vol.  m,  p.  U2.  Id  1630,  Hr.  Henry  Palmer  is  said 
to  bave  bnnigbt  to  the  attention  of  tbo  Company  a  new  plan  for  curing 
toliaoco.  The  character  of  this  plan  is  not  now  known.  See  M8.  of  the 
MimUet  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  In  the  Library  of  CongreaB, 
ToL  I,  p.  119.  Hr.  William  Q.  Stanaid,  who  has  an  unequalled  knowl- 
edge of  many  branches  of  Virginian  history,  giTea  some  details  of 
Hr.  Lunbert's  life  In  the  Virginia  Magaeine  of  HUtory  and  Biography, 
TDl.  U,  p.  421. 

*  Worke  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  676. 

*  In  lOlS,  the  antboritiea  of  the  Compatqr  in  England  leoeiTed  permis- 
sion to  sell  by  tbe  candle  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  transported 
from  the  Benoudns  in  the  fonn  of  rolls.  See  Court  Minutet  of  the  Bast 
India  Company,  vol.  IV,  p.  dOi.  In  1621,  the  Company  Is  found  writing 
to  die  Ooremor  and  Council  in  Virginia  as  follows :  "  Being  sensible  of 
the  great  losae  the  Adventurers  still  snst^neth  by  your  roule  tobacco 
made  up  with  fillers,  (as  the  term  Is)  order  thronghout  tbe  Collony  that 
they  may  be  provided  to  exchange  with  onr  Cape  Merchant,  et«.' '  Neill's 
Virgiiaa  Company  of  London,  p.  238. 

*  Delaware  M8S,,  Brown's  Oene*i»  of  the  Ifnited  States,  p.  TTS. 
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not  only  be  aired  before  it  was  brought  to  tiie  magazine, 
but  all  that  was  shown  to  be  very  mean  in  quality  when 
offered  in  exchange  should  be  burnt.  This  was  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  first  general  inspection  law  in  Virginia,  a 
measure  which  was  especially  necessary  in  that  i^,  when 
from  the  inexperience  of  many  of  the  planters,  men  who 
had  not  been  long  in  the  Colony,  so  much  of  the  tobacco 
was  of  the  most  indifferent  character.^  The  law  pre- 
scribed only  two  grades,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  roll  which  reached  England  in  1615,  in  the  Flying 
Horn,  was  described  as  "middling,"  but  this  term  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  second  grade.  The  scope  of  the 
inspection  law  of  1619  was,  in  1623,  extended  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  sworn  men  in  each  settlement  to  condemn 
all  bad  tobacco.*  The  method  used  in  disposing  of  the 
leaf  in  the  English  market  at  this  time  was  by  the  candle, 
and  the  same  was  perhaps  adopted  in  Vii^^inia  in  some 
cases,  after  the  abolition  of  the  magazine^ 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  which  gave  tobacco  a 
superiority  over  all  the  other  commodities  of  Vi^^inia,  and 
rendered  ultimately  abortiive  every  effort  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  planters  to  the  production  of  maize  and 
wheat,  wine  and  silk.  The  general  economic  tendencies 
of  a  people  are  never  founded  upon  mere  wilfulness, 
but  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  their  immediate  interests 
as  controlled  by  their  physical  surroundings.  First  of 
all, — and  from  a  ouiterial  point  of  view,  Qob  was  sufficient 
in  itself  if  tobacco  could  be  cultivated  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  crop,  —  it  commanded  proportionately  to  weight  a 
higher  price  in  tiie  markets  of  England  aad  Holland. 

■  L»WM  of  AMembly,  1619,  BritMi  State  Fapen,  CoUmUa,  toI.  I,  'So. 
46 ;  ColowM  Rteoria  of  Virginia,  Sute  Senate  Doct.,  Bxtn,  1874,  p.  24. 

*  Iawm  ud  Olden  of  Ataeiubly,  Feti.  16, 1623,  BriUth  8laU  Fapvn, 
Colonial,  TOL  ni,  No.  9 ;  ^ciJonoId  Paper*,  toI.  I,  p.  06,  Vft.  State 
Ubmy. 
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WbeD  Captain  Smith  was  exanuDed  hy  the  tojtH  oommis- 
sionere  at  the  time  the  question  of  repealing  the  charter  of 
the  Company  was  a^tated,  be  was  asked  to  explain  why  it 
was  that  the  Colony,  in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and 
the  variety  of  its  neural  products,  exported  hut  one  com- 
modity. His  reply  was  a  significant  one.  The  reason, 
he  declared  in  substance,  was,  that  grain  only  brought 
two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  bushel,  while  tobacco  brought 
three  shillings  a  pound.  A  man's  labor  in  tobacco  was 
calculated  to  be  worth  as  much  as  sixty  pounds,  but  in 
grain  it  was  worth  only  ten.*  Sandys  held  precisely  the 
same  views,  the  neglect  of  all  commodities  but  toba«co 
beii^  in  his  opinion  directly  traceable,  certainly  as  long 
as  the  magazine  price  of  three  shillings  was  approved  by 
the  Company,  to  the  high  rate  at  which  it  was  sold.*  If 
the  same  price  had  been  fixed  upon  a  bushel  of  grain, 
equal  industry  would  have  been  shown  in  its  produc- 
tion. That,  however,  was  impracticable,  because  the  rat^ 
allowed  in  Virginia  was  governed  by  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle in  England.  An  arbitrary  price  might  be  established 
for  a  time,  but  would  fall  through  after  an  interval,  for  the 
reason  that  no  merchant  would  be  willing  to  exchange  his 
goods  for  any  product  at  a  figure  ensuring  a  heavy  loss 
when  this  product  was  thrown  upon  the  English  market 
for  sale./  In  January,  1621-1622,  the  General  Assembly 
proposed  that  the  Company  should  assess  grain  in  Vir- 
ginia at  seven  shillings  a  bushel,  and  should  purchase  it  at 
this  price  either  with  bills  of  exchange  on  England,  or  with 
ccnnmodities  to  be  delivered  in  the  Colony  at  a  profit  of 
only  twen^-five  per  cent.     Such  a  policy  would  have  been 

'  Answer  to  the  Commlsaloiien'  Qaeadons,  1824,  Workt  of  Oajft, 
JMm  AnM,  p.  616 ;  Me  aleo  p.  666. 

■  Abttrwu  of  Proueding*  of  the  Virfflnia  Company  of  London,  to).  I, 
1>.1M. 
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ruinous  to  the  Company  if  the  returns  in  England  alone 
were  considered.'  In  January,  1621,  the  year  in  which 
the  proposition  of  the  Assembly  was  made,  the  value  of 
wheat  in  the  mother  country  was  forty-one  abillings  a 
quarter,  or  five  shillings  a  bushel.  Fifty  shillings  a  quar- 
ter, or  six  shillings  a  bushel  for  grain,  exceeded  the  average 
rate  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Company's  adminis- 
tration in  Virginia,  In  16X9  and  1620,  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  General  Assembly's  proposition,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  England  was  only  twenty-five  shillings  a 
quarter,  or  three  shillings  a  bushel.  Witii  the  ezceptitm 
of  the  year  1622,  when  it  rose  to  fifty  shillii^s,  it  did  not 
advance  beyond  forty-eight  shillings  a  quarter,  or  six  shil- 
lings a  bushel.  From  1606  to  1624,  the  average  value  of 
wheat  in  England  was  only  five  shillings  a  bushel.*  It 
wUl  be  seen  from  these  English  rates  that  the  loss  of  the 
Company,  if  they  had  decided  to  import  grain  from  Vir- 
ginia, would  always  have  been  equal  to  two  shillings  a 
bushel,  and  in  some  years  it  would  have  risen  above  tiiis 
sum.  In  this  computation,  the  customs  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  wheat  or  maize  have  been  omitted 
from  consideration.  The  charge  on  a  ton  of  goods  imported 
into  Virginia  from  the  mother  country  was  placed  at  three 
pounds  sterling,^  and  the  freight  could  not  have  been  less 
than  this  amount  on  commodities  shipped  to  England  frcon 
the  Colony,  whether  conveyed  in  the  vessels  of  the  Com- 
pany or  not.*    The  clear  loss,  therefore,  which  that  Cor- 

>  NeiU'B  Virginia  Compa»v  of  London,  pp.  2B2,  283.  The  AMemblf 
was  erldentlj  Dot  looking  to  the  exportation  of  the  gntln. 

■  Sw  UtWea  in  Bogers'  Hittory  of  AgrieuUvre  and  iVieet  in  Bnglnnd, 
toL  V,  pp.  268-270. 

•  Worki  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  617,  See  tiao  Ab$tTaat  of  ProcMd~ 
ingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  I,  p.  116. 

*  The  freight  chuge  on  wheat  b;  the  ton  In  1649  «m  three  poonda 
sterling.    Bollock's  Virginia,  p.  49.    It  was  not  leu  twenty  yean  eariler. 
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poiation  would  have  incurred  in  seuding  to  London  a  ton 
of  grain,  purchased  at  the  rate  of  seven  sbillinga  a  bushel, 
would  have  been  very  near  to  eighty-nine  shillings.  No 
association  or  individual  could  afford  for  any  length  of 
time  to  continue  an  importation  entailing  such  an  enor- 
mous  deficit,  which  in  this  instance  would  have  been 
further  increased  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  grain  and  the 
payment  of  customs.  The  highest  price  which  the  Com- 
pany could  have  given  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  maize  in 
Virginia,  with  the  assurance  of  a  moderate  gain  in  selling 
it  in  Ei^laud,  after  allowing  for  all  the  fixed  and  inci- 
dental charges,  was  not  over  three  shillings,  or  about 
three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  our  modem  currency.  It 
was  not  possible  for  grain  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
Colony  at  this  rate  of  expense  and  then  sold  at  a  profit. 

If  the  dependence  of  the  people  for  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  mother  country  had  rested  upon  wheat,  the 
Colony  would  not  have  survived  the  period  of  infancy. 
Several  leasous  may  be  advanced  in  explanation  of  this. 
The  rich  mould  of  the  new  grounds  was  shown  by  actual 
test  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  this  cereal,  the  strength  of 
the  plant  being  absorbed  in  the  stalk.  It  came  to  per- 
fection in  fields  which,  from  previous  cultivation  in  maize 
and  tobacco,  had  not  only  been  reduced  in  fertility  but 
also  cleared  of  stumps,  but  the  lack  of  manures  would 
soon  have  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  production 
in  the  same  spots  after  the  soil  had  been  exhausted ;  it 
was,  therefore,  just  as  essential  to  enlarge  the  area  sown 
in  wheat  as  it  was  the  area  planted  in  tobacco,  and  this 
would  have  meant,  if  the  former  rather  than  the  latter 
bad  been  the  only  crop  of  the  Colony,  a  more  active 
struggle  to  destroy  the  forests  because  a  much  greater 
area  was  required  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  From 
year  to  year  the  process  of  opening  new  grounds  would 
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have  been  more  costly,  because  it  vould  have  been  neces- 
Bojry  to  proceed  more  rapidly  to  secure  new  fields.  If 
Viigfioia  had  been  found  by  the  first  settlers  to  be  a 
country  aa  devoid  of  trees  as  a  Western  prairie,  which  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  expense  of  producing  wheat  would  have  been 
smaller  provided  an  adequate  number  of  ploughs  were 
available,  but  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  landowners  of  the  Colony  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  English  farmer  in 
supplying  the  English  market,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
charge  for  ocean  transportation.*  Admitting  that  be 
could  have  done  so  successfolly,  the  English  Government 
would  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  which,  in  1651,  was  ]daced  upon  all  grain  imported 
into  England,  as  a  means  of  protecting  domestic  agricult- 
ure. Holland  at  this  time  was  the  greatest  storehouse 
of  food  products  in  the  world,  being  a  purchaser  from  all 
civilized  countries,  and  in  a  period  of  dearth  supplying 
them  from  her  own  granaries  with  the  very  com  she  had 
previously  procured  from  them  at  much  lower  prices.*  If 
Virginia  in  the  beginning  had  been  able  to  dispose  of 
wheat  in  the  Dutch  markets  at  a  profit,  the  course  of 
trade  which  would  have  arisen  in  consequence  would 
have  excited  the  disapproval  of  the  English  Government, 

'  So  for  u  I  hare  been  aide  to  discover,  then  ii  luudlj  an  Inttanw  of  the 
exportaiioD  of  gnln  from  Tlrginlft  to  Englutd  during  the  ezlatenoe  of  the 
Company.  It  la  recotded  that  '■  Sir  0«otge  (Teudley)  with  Ue  Compaaj 
went  to  Accomack  (1622)  to  hia  new  plantation,  when  he  ataied  neera 
eix  weekes,  aome  come  he  bronght  home,  bat  aa  he  adventored  tot  Um- 
•elfe  he  accordingly  enjoyed  the  beneSt"  Workt  of  Copt.  John  Smith, 
p.  696.  The  expreaslon  "  home,"  which  waa  the  term  nsnally  ap^led  to 
England  by  the  colontota,  was  eridently  Intended  here  to  mean  Jamw- 
tomt.  The  East  India  Company  may  have  exported  a  small  quanti^. 
Bee  oppoalte  page. 

'  Anderson's  Sittory  of  Commerce,  vol  n,  p.  S16. 
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OD  the  grotmd  that  it  not  only  diminished  the  English 
customs,  but  also  weakened  the  dependence  of  the  Colony 
on  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  argument  advanced 
at  a  later  time  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  and  it  would  under 
similar  circumstanceB  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
case  of  wheat. 

All  the  disadvantages  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
the  forest,  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  inability  to  produce  in  great  abundance,  the  fewness 
of  implements  and  draught  animals,  the  heavy  expense  of 
transportation  and  the  lowness  of  prices,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  adoption  of  wheat  as  the  staple  crop 
in  the  earliest  years  of  colonial  history,  operated  with 
equal  force  in  the  case  of  maize.  In  addition  to  these 
drawbacks,  this  grain  had  a  still  more  serious  obstacle  to 
overcome  before  it  could  find  an  introduction  into  the 
markets  of  either  England  or  Holland.  Unlike  wheat,  it 
was,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  unknown  to 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  although  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  rye  and  barley  used  as  food  by  the  European 
peasantry,  was  rejected  by  the  prejudices  of  this  cou- 
servative  class.  The  only  foreign  commendation  maize 
appears  to  have  received  in  the  time  of  the  London  Com- 
pany was  in  1618  from  the  East  India  Corporation,  which 
described  it  as  being  more  excellenUy  adapted  for  con- 
sumption by  seamen  than  beef,  because  more  wholesome. 
This  testimony  was  probably  not  altogether  impartial,  as 
this  company  was  anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Virginian  enterprise.'  Indian  com  has  never  acquired 
extensive  popularity  abroad,  although  with  the  cheapened 
transportation  of  our  own  times,  it  has  been  put  within 
reach  of  the  most  indigent  European  laborers  at  the  same 
price  at  which  they  are  able  to  purchase  the  grains  upon 
>  ifteuM  Book  f  <Mt  Jntifa  Company,  p.  306. 
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■which  th«y  have  always  relied  for  food.*  In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  distaste  for  it  in  Eu- 
rope was  likely  to  have  been  very  much  greater  than  it  is 
now.  An  examination  of  the  annals  of  the  first  decades 
in  the  history  of  Virginia  reveals  the  fact  that  the  set- 
tlers, instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  export  maize  or 
wheat,  were  constantly  in  need  of  both  for  their  own 
subsistence,  and  very  frequently,  even  at  a  much  later 
period,  failed  to  have  an  adequate  supply.  This  arose  in 
part  from  negligence,  and  in  part  from  the  dangers  of  the 
times  and  the  obstructions  to  cultivation. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of 
Virginia  was  adapted  to  the  production  of  rice  or  cotton 
in  the  perfection  that  would  have  ensured  in  either  crop 
a  support  for  the  colonists.  And  a  practical  t«8t  revealed 
with  equal  clearness  that  reliance  could  not  be  placed 
upon  the  vine  or  the  silk-worm;  both  were  tried  with  all 
the  aids  to  success  which  the  power  of  the  London  Com- 
pany could  supply,  and  both  ended  in  failure. /^Tobacco 
had  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  other  agricultural 
products  of  Virginia  in  the  fact  that  it  could  be  produced 
in  larger  quantities  to  the  acre.  Thia  was  of  supreme 
importance  in  a  country  where  so  much  labor  and  pa- 
tience were  required  to  clear  the  groimd  of  its  prinueval 
growth  in  preparation  for  planting  or  sowing.  Tobacco, 
moreover,  could  be  shipped  to  England  in  more  valuable 
bulk  to  the  space  than  any  other  agricultural  product. 
As  a  result  of  this  circumstance,  the  pecuniary  return 
upon  a  cargo  of  it  was  larger  than  upon  a  cargo  of  any 
other  commodity  of  the  same  general  nature  in  proportion 
to  the  expense  of  transportation  for  so  great  a  distance. 

»  See  the  interesting  paper  by  Mr,  Charles  J.  Murphy :  "  The  Intro- 
dnctlon  of  M&lze  Into  Enrope,"  pnbliehed  in  the  "Report  on  the  Use  of 
Maize  In  Europe,"  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wosliingtoa,  1891. 
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Tradition  and  habit  doubtless  brought  to  bear  a  strong 
influence  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Virginia  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivBtion  of  tobacco,  but  in  the  beginning  it 
was  an  economic  necessity,  and  in  no  small  degree  it 
continued  to  be  such.  If  the  climate  and  soil  had  been 
unsuitable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  advance  of  the 
Colony  in  the  beginning  would  have  been  slower,  con- 
firming the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  a  plantation 
should  not  be  expected  to  become  self-sustaining  until  a 
generation,  or  even  a  longer  period  of  time  had  elapsed. 
In  tobacco,  the  infant  community  found  a  product  which 
was  increasing  in  demand  among  the  people  of  England 
as  well  as  of  the  continent.  As  already  stated,  it  was 
computed  in  1613,  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  were  spent  by  the  former  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  leaf,  a  sum  which  in  our  modem  currency 
perhaps  amounted  in  purchasing  power  to  five  millions 
of  dollars;  ten  years  later  the  consumption  must  have 
been  very  much  larger./ 

/  As  it  was  impossible,  for  the  different  reasons  which 
have  been  given,  for  Indian  corn  or  wheat,  rice  or  cotton, 
the  silk-wonn  or  the  grape,  to  become  in  the  beginning  a 
profitable  substitute  for  tobacco,  so  it  was  impossible  for 
any  other  of  the  commodities  not  purely  agricultural, 
produced  in  Virginia,  to  be  maAe  that  basis  of  growth 
which  was  found  In  tobacco  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
the  history  of  the  Colony.  In  1610,  the  Company  in 
London,  bearing  in  mind  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  new  settlement  had  been  established,  that  is, 
to  supply  the  people  of  England  with  many,  if  not  all  of 
.  the  articles  they  were  compelled  at  that  time  to  import 
from  abroad,  instructed  the  authorities  in  Virginia  to 
return  to  the  mother  country  the  following:  sassafras 
roots,  baybeiries,  puccoon,  galbrand,  sarsaparilla,  walnut 
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oil,  beaver  cod,  oak  and  walnut  trees,  pines,  pitch  and 
tar,  BturgeoQ,  caTiore  and  sounds  for  isinglass.'  A  brief 
examination  of  this  list  of  commodities  will  ^ow  that 
however  important  as  subordinate  productions  they  might 
become  when  the  Colony  was  no  longer  struggling  with 
all  the  drawbacks  of  being  situated  in  a  remote  wilder- 
ness inhabited  by  hostile  savages,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  articles  taken  together 
would  furnish  the  subsistence  which  tobacco  supplied. 
Some  were  not  procurable  in  sufficient  quantities,  while 
others  were  too  bulky  to  leave  a  profit  after  transporta- 
tion to  England,  and  for  none  were  there  opportunities 
for  sale  that  would  enlarge  as  the  amount  exported  in- 
creased. Sassafras  was  most  in  demand,  but  care  had  to 
be  taken  even  in  the  case  of  sassafras  not  to  overstock  the 
English  market,  which  could  easily  happen  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  considerable  quantity.* yX 

In  spite  of  the  expense  of  removmg  the  forest,  the  dis- 
tance to  market,  the  fluctuating  value  of  tiie  leaf,  and  the 
various  revenue  exactions  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the 
volume  of  tobacco  produced  in  Virginia  continued  to  in- 
crease.    In  1619,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  exported; 

1  Tlrgliilft  CommodiUu,  Brown's  0ei«««l(  of  tJU  UvMtA  AtalM,  pp. 
SS4, 88G.  The  valuatloiu  of  the  difleTent  prodncU  of  Virginia  In  1S21 
will  be  found  in  Tligini&  RloU;  Tftloed,  p.  61,  FoToe'a  BMorical  TVocM, 
toL  ni  A  few  may  be  given:  — Iron,  £10  a  ton;  Bilk-gnas  for 
cordage,  %A.  a  pound ;  hemp,  10*.  to  32«.  per  100  Ibe.;  flax,  from  2S«.  to 
30«.  per  lOO  Ibe.;  cotton,  Sd.  per  lb.;  pli£h,  U.  p«r  100  lbs.;  tai,  6f.  ditto; 
turpentine,  12a.  ditto ;  salt,  30«.  ditto  ;  aarsaparllla,  6>.  ditto ;  maota  lor 
■hipping,  10*.  to  £8  ^)k(Ce ;  pot  aahes,  36».  per  100  lbs.;  pipe  ataTee,  £4 
per  1000;  walnnt  oil,  £12  a  ton;  honey,  2*.  a  gallon;  wax,  £4  per 
100  Iba. ;  Bomao,  7*.  per  100  lbs.  Certain  valoationa  were  also  placed  on 
the  akina  of  the  aable,  ott«r,  marten,  wild-cat,  fox,  musk-rat,  and  bearer. 

'  Ah^TwAt  of  Procteitnffi  of  the  Virginia  Companf  of  London,  vol.  1, 
p.  100.  See  also  Letter  of  the  CouncU  of  Virginia  to  ConncD  in  Bog- 
Und,  Brown^  0eiie«if  of  Vu  UnUti  Statei,  p.  107. 
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in  1620,  the  Company  alone  Bhipped  forty  thousand  ;  in 
1622,  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  sent  out,  although  it  was 
in  this  year  that  the  area  under  cultivation  was  narrowed  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre.^  The  quality  of  the  tobacco 
in  general,  notwithstanding  the  law  requiring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lowest  grade,  was  very  mean,  although  it  was 
provided  that  only  one  thousand  plants  should  be  permitted 
to  each  head,  and  that  the  leaves  of  each  plant  should  not 
exceed  nine  in  number.*  The  most  valuable  sorts  at  this 
period  were  sold  for  two  shillings  a  pound,  while  the  price 
of  the  least  valuable  was  eighteen  pence,  this  depression 
being  due  to  the  large  quantity  exported  and  to  the  unrea- 
sonable exactions  of  the  reigning  monarch,  James  the  First, 
who  claimed  as  among  his  royal  prerogatives  the  right  to 
lay  charges  on  all  colonial  imports.  His  whole  policy,  pre- 
vious to  1624,  was  to  reduce  the  importance  of  Virginian 
tobacco.  In|thi8  he  was  influenced  by  a  number  of  motives, 
the  most  powerful  of  which  perhaps  was  the  desire  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Spain,  and  to  further  his  design  of 
a  match  between  his  son  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  It  is 
a  question,  also,  as  to  how  far  this  pusillanimous  monarch 
was  influenced  by  his  timidity  in  leaving  an  open  market  in 
England  to  Spanish  tobacco.  Knowing  that  the  Spanish 
Power  regarded  with  the  utmost  jealoa^  the  settlements 
on  the  Powhatan,  he  probably  feared  lest  Uiie  feeling 
would  grow  more  f^gressive  if  the  Virginian  planters 
were  permitted  to  drive  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies 
from  the  English  market  entirely.  The  policy  of  the 
English  King  was  directly  the  reverse  of  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish,  who  suffered  no  foreign  rival  in  his  own  domin- 

>  OoTernor  and  CtmncU  of  Virglii]&  U>  London  Compu^,  Jan.  20, 
1B8SJ8,  NeiU'B  Virffinia  Company  o/ London,  p.  871. 

*  Wort*  of  Oa^.  John  SmUh,  p.  6CG.  It  waa  calculated  that  tUa 
onmber  would  asnm  about  112  Iba.  of  tobacco  to  each  pcnon. 
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ion  to  obstmct  the  introductioa  of  tobacco  from  his  Ameri- 
can posBessions.'  The  whole  object  of  James  was  to  U7 
sach  charges  on  the  importation  of  that  commoditj-  from 
Virginia,  as  to  place  it  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  its  com- 
petition with  the  Spanish  product,  which  was  already  severe 
in  consequence  of  the  public  belief  that  the  Spanish  leaf 
was  superior  in  quality  to  the  Vii^inian.  His  repeated 
remonstrance  with  the  colonists  for  t^eir  absorption  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  had  its  origin  less  in  a  statesman- 
like conception  of  the  greater  benefit  which  might  accme 
to  them  from  the  full  development  of  all  the  natural 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  new  plantation,  a  consideration 
which  undoubtedly  had  weight  with  him,  than  in  the  de- 
termination to  cripple  a  formidable  rival  of  Spain  in  the 
I  marts  of  England.*  In  1621,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
I  restricting  the  crop  to  be  exported  from  Vir^nia  and  the 
Somers  Isles"  to  fifty-five  thousand  pounds.  The  haxd 
character  of  the  measure  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
importation  of  the  Virginian  leaf  during  the  previous  year 
had  amounted  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  clamor  which  this  restriction  excited  discloses  the 
continued  dependence  of  the  Virginians  of  this  period 
upon  tobacco,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  the  Company  had 
made  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  Col<my.  The^ 
declared  that  it  was  the  only  commodity  they  had  been 
able  to  produce  which  brought  them  sufficient  returns  to 
supply  themselves  and  their  families  with  apparel  and 
other  necessaries  of  life.     If  the  King  insisted  upon  sup- 

■  Abitraeu  of  Fncetdlngi  of  the  Virginia  Company  0/  London,  vol  n, 
p.  124. 

*  It  should  1>e  1)ome  In  mind  In  favor  of  JTunea  I  tliAt  ht  was  dIapoMd 
to  keep  ateadilf  in  vleir  the  real  pnipoMs  whloh  led  to  the  eolonlzatim  o< 
Virginia.  In  these  parpoeea,  u  we  have  Men,  the  piodwrtliHt  ot  toteooD 
had  no  part. 

■  The  Bennndaa. 
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pressing  and  prohibitmg  the  trade,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country  or  perish.  The  detriment 
to  the  royal  treasury  which  would  result  from  this  neces- 
sity  was  obvious.'  To  this  petition  the  King  gave  do 
heed  at  the  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  caused  the  provi- 
sions  of  his  proclamation  to  fall  all  the  more  heavily  on 
the  sbonlders  of  his  subjects  in  Virginia,  by  graoting  the 
customs  upon  tobacco  to  a  small  association  of  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  and  in  the  following  year  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Both  association  and  individual  proceeded  so 
injuriously  against  the  interests  of  the  London  and 
Somera  Isles  Companies,  that  these  Companies  offered  a 
vigorous  protest  to  the  King,  who,  in  a  dilatory  though 
characteristic  fashion,  made  them  liberal  promises,  but 
took  no  steps  to  conform  to  their  wishes.  A  remon- 
strance was  then  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  nothing  was  accomplished  by  this,  although  the 
House  was  in  sympathy  with  its  object.  So  strong  was 
the  feeling  of  the  London  Company,  that  they  presented 
Mr.  Bennett  with  the  freedom  of  their  body  because  he 
had  written  a  treatise  urging  that  the  importation  of 
Spimish  tobacco  into  England  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited.' Despairing  of  moving  the  King,  an  f^reement 
was  entered  into  by  the  two  corporations,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to 
which  the  two  colonies  were  limited,  was  to  be  imported 
by  the  Somers  Isles  Company,  the  London  Company 
deciding  to  transport  their  tobacco  to  Holland.  Ware- 
houses were  established  by  them  at  Flushing  and  Middle- 
buig.  Arthur  Swain,  a  merchant  of  high  reputation  for 
character  and  judgment,  was,  with  special  instructions  for 

'  MitraeU  of  ProeetHnffM  qf  th*  rfryfttta  Oomponir  0/ Xondon,  toL  11, 
p.  117. 

«  Md;  rcA.  I,  p.  ltd. 
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his  gnidance,  sppointed  their  factor  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries ;  he  was  to  be  allowed  in  remuDeratioii  for  his 
troable  and  responsibility,  as  the  consi^ee  of  the  cargoes 
sent  over  from  Virginia,  a  commission  of  two  ahillings  in 
the  pound  sterling  on  the  retams  from  tiie  sales.'  The 
impost  enforced  by  the  Dat«h  was  half  a  penny  for  each 
poond  of  tobacco.*  In  1621,  the  Duty  and  Bonanova 
arrived  in  England  from  Virginia,  the  one  coming  to 
anchor  in  the  Downs,  the  other  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Bonanova  alone  had  on  board  a  cargo  amounting  to 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  we^jfht.  The  Buttf 
woe  commanded  by  the  Company  to  set  soil  for  Flushing, 
the  Bonanova  for  Middleburg.  These  vessels  proceeded 
to  their  several  destinations,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  factor,  and  their  contents,  after  the  chai|[e  for 
freight  was  collected,  delivered  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  invoices.' 

The  action  of  the  Company  in  transporting  this  tobacco 
to  Holland  giving  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members  of  that  body,  led  to  a  protest  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  finally  to  an  order  that  all  tobacco 
exported  from  Virginia  should  be  brought  to  England 
first,  whether  intended  for  continental  consumption  or 
not.*  The  object  of  this  order  was  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  customs.*  It  was  not  to  go  into  effect  for  several 
months,  so  that,  in  the  interval,  information  as  to  its  pas- 
sage might  reach  the  factor  of  the  Company  in  the  Low 
Countries.*     The  injunction  was  disregarded,  ships  from 

I  MttraeU  of  FrooteSingt  of  (Aa  Fiiv<itfa  Company  of  Lo*Sti%,  voL  I, 
p.  134. 

*  HM.,  p.  H.  •  /bid.,  pp.  12t,  13S,  184.  •  OototMr  14,  1031. 

*  .A6ffnK(t  of  Fncudtngi  of  th*  Virginia  Company  of  London,  ToL  II, 
p.  130. 

*  Older  of  the  FriTy  Conncfl,  Cotonial  Xntry  Book,  voL  79,  pp.  Wl-i ; 
Baiiubuty  AtMraeufar  2831,  p.  43,  Va.  StaM  VSbnrj. 
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Vli^ia  88  well  as  from  the  Somers  Isles,  in  1622,  dis- 
posing of  their  cargoes  of  tobacoo  in  Holland,  on  which 
account  the  Privy  Council  instmcted  the  officers  in  the 
two  Colonies  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  owners.' 

The  loss  which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  royal  revenue 
by  a  permanent  diversion  of  even  a  part  of  the  annual 
tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  to  Holland,  would  have  increased 
with  the  progress  of  time.  In  the  letters  patent  of  1609, 
the  King  had  granted  to  the  London  Company  exemption, 
durii^  twenty-one  years,  from  every  form  of  custom  and 
subsidy  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  upon  such  commodities 
and  merchandise  as  were  imported  into  Engtand,  but  the 
grant  of  this  privilege  was  altogether  disregarded,  and  in 
a  manner  giving  a  marked  advantage  to  the  Spanish 
importers.  The  highest  grades  of  the  Spanish  leaf  were 
sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  shillings  a  pound, 
while  the  Virginian  leaf,  which,  previous  to  1620,  had 
never  brought  more  than  five  shillings  in  the  highest 
grades,  and  which  in  1621  sank  to  two  shillings,  main- 
tained in  the,  superior  grades  a  general  average  of  only 
three  shillings.*  The  farmers  of  the  customs,  instead  of 
laying  charges  upon  the  products  of  the  two  countries 
without  respect  to  each  other,  massed  the  imported 
tobaccos  of  the  Spanish  and  Virginian  Colonies,  and  re- 
duced them  to  an  average  of  ten  shillings  a  pound,  upon 
which  a  duty  of  sixpence  was  levied,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  planters  in  Virginia.* 

<  Order  of  the  Privy  CknmcU,  Colonial  Xntm  Book,  ni.  79,  p.  SOS  ; 
Saintbmy  Abttraett/or  1822,  p.  80,  Yft.  State Libmr.  ItlalnteceBting 
to  find,  OS  an  eTidence  of  the  eraaioii  of  thla  Injonctton,  that  in  a  petition 
pTeaented  to  the  Prir;  Council  in  162B,  one  Boaalnghun  itatM  that  in 
1622,  less,  sod  1624  b«  wm  the  ag«nt  of  Sit  0«orgo  Teardler  In  HoUuid 
in  the  sale  of  the  latter'a  tobaooo.     Colonial  Papon,  toL  V,  No.  16, 1. 

*  Ab»traet»ofPro<xeSinii*ofth^  Virginia  Companit  nf  London,  JitL  I, 
pp.  Xt-as.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  30,  81. 
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The  diversion  of  tiie  tobacco  of  the  Colony  to  Holland 
yna,  in  spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  royal 
anthority,  considered  at  the  time  to  be  entirely  consonant 
with  the  immemorial  privileges  of  men  of  English  heri- 
tage. Sir  Edwin  Sandj^s,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
sagacious  members  of  the  Company,  practically  denied 
that  the  King  had  any  authority  whatever  to  assume  con- 
trol over  the  action  of  tiie  individual  planters,  or  the 
private  associations  in  disposing  of  their  annual  crop, 
although  he  admitted  that  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
order  that  all  of  the  commodities  in  possession  of  the 
Company,  whether  produced  on  the  Company's  lands  or 
purchased  by  it  from  the  planters,  should  be  brought  to 
England,  and  there  be  made  subject  to  existing  customs, 
was  founded  upon  a  basis  that  m^ht  be  considered  ten- 
able.' Even  this,  however,  was  held  to  be  uncoostitu- 
tional  by  many,  on  the  ground  that  although  the  Company 
owed  it«  existence  to  the  royal  charter,  yet  there  were 
certain  prerogatives  which  the  corporation  possessed,  as  a 
body  of  free-bom  Englishmen,  which  not  even  the  King 
could  suspend,  curtail,  or  destroy,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  time.  The  planters  and  the  societies  were  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  Company,  and  held  their  estates 
under  the  same  general  laws  governing  the  tenures  of  the 
landowners  in  England.  The  greatest  part  of  the  tobacco 
produced  in  Virginia  at  this  time  belonged  to  them,  the 
lai^r  quantity  of  which  they  sold  to  the  owners  of  ships 
not  sailing  directly  to  England.     They  claimed  as  inher- 

,  ent  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  to  the 
highest  bidder;  and  to  interfere  with  this  right,  common 

1  to  Englishmen  everywhere,  would  be  a  mere  exercise  of 

I  arbitrary  power.' 

■  AbttraeU  of  Protttdingt  tff  (A«  Virgini 
p.  148;  vol.  II,  pp.  124,  13S,  130. 
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The  dispute  between  James  aud  the  CompaDy  as  to  the 
amount  of  tobacco  which  Virginia  should  be  allowed  to 
import  into  England,  and  the  charges  that  should  be 
imposed  on  it,  were  settled  by  a  contract  between  the  two 
in  1622,  this  contract  being  accepted  by  the  Company 
as  the  most  favoiable  they  could  secure.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  sole  importation,  with  the  exception  that  for  two  years 
sixty  thousand  pounds  of  Spanish  leaf  were  to  be  admitted 
annually.  The  King  was  to  have  an  absolute  property  . 
in  one-third  of  the  quantity  brought  in,  and  a  duty  of  / 
sixpence  on  the  remaining  two-thirds.  One  of  the  I 
clauses  of  the  f^eemeut  provided,  that  James  should  pro-| 
hibit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  that  all  that  was  produced  there  after  the  ratification! 
of  this  contract  should  be  confiscated.'  It  is  an  interest-' 
ing  iact  that  as  early  as  the  year  1615,  a  pamphlet  was 
issued  in  England  setting  forth  the  proper  methods  to  be 
followed  in  planting  in  English  soil ;  ^  the  information 
which  it  gave  seems  to  have  been  used,  since  in  1619, 
only  four  years  later,  the  amount  of  tobacco  of  English 
growth  was  so  large  that  the  price  of  the  leaf  imported 
from  Virginia  was  depressed  by  it.'    In  the  spring  of  the 

*  Abitraeti  of  Froetedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  qf  London,  toL  I, 
p.  21G. 

■  An  Advice  how  to  Plant  Tobacsoo,  Brown's  Genai*  qf  the  Vntttd 
SlaUi,  p.  772. 

*  Abttractt  of  Proceeding*  of  tA<  Firfrf nfo  Oompanir  of  Xondon.  vol.  I, 
p.  83.  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Treunrer  Cranfleld  to  llie  Hkrqaia  of 
BttcUngham,  dated  "Cbelsay  July  21,  1621,"  we  find  the  lollowing; 
"  The  king's  rent  ol  £1&,600  for  tobacco  is  in  danger  to  be  lost  or  U  beat 
to  decline  moch,  and  all  the  money  spent  about  the  plantations  of  Vlr- 
glnia  and  Burmothes  will  be  lost,  if  there  be  not  some  prevent  eontae 
taken  to  restrain  the  planting  of  tobacco  here  In  England."  A  copy  of 
this  letter  is  printed  in  the  appendix  of  Ifeill's  Yirginia  Carolonm, 
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following  year,  the  King,  in  consideratioD  of  the  consent 
o£  the  Company  to  the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty,  issued 
hiB  proclamation  forbidding  its  production  in  England, 
hut  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  it  continaed  to  be  culti- 
vated privately.  The  Company,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
royal  proclamation,  went  bo  far  as  to  appoint  an  informer, 
or  intelligencer,  as  he  was  called,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prefer  charges  against  any  one  who  within  five  miles  of 
London  was  discovered  to  be  planting,  and  if  the  informer 
extended  his  observation  farther,  he  was  to  be  specially 
rewarded.* 

The  ^freement  between  the  King  and  the  Company 
with  reference  to  a  sole  importation,  excepting  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  Spanish  tobacco,  was  found  to  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  and  in  twelve  months 
it  was  abandoned,  tJie  King  returning  to  his  former 
policy  of  exaction,  from  which  no  lelief  was  obtained 
until  1624,  when  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  match 
becomii^  hopeless,  and  the  Spanish  power  having  per- 
ceptibly waned,  he  assumed  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Virginia,     y 

In  this  interval  tne  massacre  of  1622  occurred,  which 
at  first  seemed  destined  to  destroy  permanently  the 
prosperity  of  Virginia.  So  much  absorbed  had  the 
planters  become  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  that  they 
presented  the  Indians  with  their  firearms  and  employed 
them  in  hunting  as  substitutes  for  themselves.  The 
massacre  took  place  in  March  before  the  planting  of 

'  Ahttraeu  of  Proaeeditigt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
pp.  40,  fil,  62.  The  name  of  the  '■  lutelligeaoer  "  lelMted  «u  Henry  Man- 
sell.  See  Ibid.,  pp.  86,  86,  tor  very  nriklng  erfdenoe  of  bow  llttk  con- 
fldeiic«  the  Company  placed  Id  the  good  faith  of  the  coiil«mptlUe 
monarch  who  then  oceil^ied  the  throne.  The  uoUe  spirit  whloh  animated 
the  Company  ItaeU  Is  set  forth  very  eloquently  in  the  pasMge  bc^iDUliig : 
"  Notwithitanding  these  apprehended  dlsasten,  etc,"  p.  UT, 
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tobacco  bad  began,  and  was  so  deadly  in  character  that  a 
large  number  of  tbe  aettlementa,  at  tbat  time  extending 
at  intervals  from  the  Falls  to  Point  Comfort,  were 
practically  effaced.  The  principal  destruction,  after  that 
in  human  lives,  was  in  horses,  covs,  hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry;  with  the  exception  of  the  rude  houses  which  bad 
been  erected  by  the  planters,  these  were  the  only  forms  of 
property  tbe  Indians  found  so  early  in  the  spring  to  make 
away  with.'  As  there  were  but  small  means  of  withdraw- 
ii^  tbe  cattle  which  surrived  the  murderous  onslaught, 
they  had  to  be  left  behind  in  every  instance  where  the 
antborities  required  the  abandonment  of  a  plantation, 
and  at  once  fell  a  prey  to  the  sav^es  or  tbe  wolves. 
The  majority  of  those  remaining  in  the  settlements  that 
continued  to  be  occupied  were  brought  to  Jamestown 
and  turned  loose  on  the  island,  as  offering  a  refuge  in  a 
measure  protected  from  Indian  attack,  and  also  as  furnish- 
ing excellent  grazing.* 

The  colonists  were  now  driven  into  Shirley  Hundred, 
Fleur  de  Hundred,  Janiestown  and  the  plantation  opposite, 
Kecoughtan,  Newport's  News,  Southampton  Hundred, 
and  tbe  plantation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jordan.  In  spite  of 
tiie  appalling  experience  through  which  they  had  passed 
in  March,  tbe  attention  of  tbe  survivors  was  bent  upon 
their  crops  as  soon  as  they  bad  completed  arrangements 
to  ensure  their  safety.  Accustomed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  new  country,  their  hearts  were  not  to  be  permanently 
depressed  by  disaster,  however  universal  or  destructive. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  avenge  themselves  at  once  upon 

>  "YliginlA  Plantan'  Auwar  to  Bvtlei'iTJnmMUnK,  etc,"  Neill's  Vb- 
ffinia  CompaHti  of  London,  pp.  4/W,Wl.  Thta  paper  !■  klao  printed  In  tha 
Abitraet*  of  ProeetdinifM  of  fht  Vtrginta  Company  of  London,  Tid.  U, 
p.  176. 

■  Letter  of  tbe  Oonmot  and  Coniiea  trf  Tli^iiU,  A^ll,  UOa,  Heill'i 
Virginia  CofHpann  of  London,  p.  SM. 
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their  releotlesB  enemiesi  as  the^  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  do  when  the  bloody  provocation  is 
remembered,  they  quietly  held  themselves  in  check  until 
the  growing  maize  had  attained  a  good  height,  and  then 
fell  upon  the  savages  with  terrible  ferocity,  carrying  ruin 
and  death  into  the  villages,  with  gun  and  sword  and 
brand,  and  ravaging  their  fields,  so  that  the  calamities  of 
famine  would  fall  upon  the  owners  in  the  approaching 
season  of  winter.  These  sweeping  measures  cleared 
a  wide  area  of  country  of  its  Indian  inhabitants,  leaving 
it  to  be  gradually  settled  by  an  English  population.* 

In  1622,  the  year  of  the  massacre,  a  large  crop  of  to- 
bacco was  cut  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain  reaped,  but 
the  latter  was  entirely  consumed  by  the  number  of  people 
who  in  that  year  were  introduced  into  the  Colony  without 
any  provision  having  been  made  for  their  support.  The 
five  months  succeeding  December,  1622,  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  trying  that  had  icterveoed  since  the  memo- 
rable Starving  Time.  By  March,  1623,  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  flour  or  meal  had  trebled.  An  epidemic,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  brought  into  Virginia  by  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  come  over  in  the  crowded  ships,  broke 
out  and  spread  through  the  plantations,  attended  by  an 
appalling  mortality.  Five  hundred  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  died,  leaving  barely  that  number  of  survivors. 
Whether  this  calculation  was  accurate  or  not,  the  relative 
proportion  of  deaths  was  enormous.*  Into  such  depres- 
sion  were  the  planters  thrown  by  these  misfortunes  that 
a  proposition  seems  to  have  been  favorably  entertained 

>  Wortt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  i^.  696,  590. 

*  So^l  Hilt.  M8S.  Commiuion,  Eighth  Report,  Appx. ,  p.  S9.  "  We 
loat  more  bj  the  Imediate  hand  of  God  than  by  the  Treacherie  of  the 
Selvagee,"  the  GoTemor  and  Conncil  declared  in  their  letter  to  tbe  Com- 
pany, written  in  Jannary,  1833  (N.  8.)'  See  Meill'a  Virginia  Com,pa*t 
qf  London,  p.  867. 
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by  many  to  retire  to  the  Eaetem  Shore,'  of  which  s  sur- 
vey wa»  made  with  that  purpose  in  view.  George  Sandys, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  asserted  that  no  such  plan 
had  been  seriously  considered,'  hut  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  were  placed,  and  the  many  advantages 
which  the  Eastern  Shore  hod  to  offer,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the  friendliness  of 
the  Indians  living  there,  all  would  have  united  to  justify 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  planters  from  their  earli- 
est seats. 

As  the  spring  of  1628  advanced,  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  winter  increased.  A  bushel  of  meal  ranged 
from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings,  which,  reduced  to  the 
figures  of  our  modern  currency,  amounted  in  purchasing 
value  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars ;  the  coat  of  a  hoga- 
head  was  about  seventy  pounds  in  English  currency  in  the 
present  &ge.  The  food  was  oatmeal,  peas,  and  maize  bread.* 
The  tenants  attached  to  the  public  lands  endured  the 
greatest  suffering,  being  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  cam  a  subsistence ;  many  sank  into 
hopeless  melancholy  and  perished ;  others,  in  the  pressing 
demand  for  food,  left  their  crops  to  be  choked  by  weeds 
and  went  in  search  of  wild  game.*  Later  in  the  year 
ample  relief  was  obtained  from  England,  as  many  as  four- 
teen ships  sailing  from  the  English  ports  between  May 

>  ThU  is,  acron  the  Cbeaapeake  Baj  to  the  Accomac  PeDlnaala. 

*  Q«o[ge  Sandya  to  Samuel  Wrot«,  Harcb  2S,  1623.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  will  be  found  in  Neill'a  Vlrfftnla  Vetutta,  pp.  122-127.  For  the 
paitJcnlai  relereDce,  aee  p.  126.  See  also  Letter  ot  GoTsnior  and  ConncU 
of  Virginia  to  London  Companr,  Jul  20,  1623  (S.  8.),  MelU'i  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  f.  867. 

■  Bogal  J7£m.  USS.  Committion,  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  11.  See 
"Tl^ia  PlanteiB'  Answer  to  Butler'a  Unmaaking,  eU.,"  NeUl'a  Vir- 
ginia Companf  <if  London,  p.  898. 

*  George  Sandja  to  Sir  Saml.  SaudTS,  Soyal  SitL  MSB.  CotnmU- 
tbm.  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  39. 
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uid  November,  1623,  to  fiiruisli  sappliea  for  the  starving 
people  in  Virginia.  A  part  of  these  supplies  reached 
Jamestown  in  time  to  allow  the  colonists  to  plant  a  very 
large  crop  of  tobacco.'' 

In  the  following  year,  in  spite  of  massacre,  famine, 
epidemics,  and  malicious  assaults  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  Colony,  the  different  communities  composing  it  gave 
unmistakable  indications  of  prosperity.  The  planters 
now  held  no  communication  with  the  Indians,  and  in  con- 
sequence relied  upon  themselves  for  obtaining  everytbii^; 
which  they  needed.  Each  dwelling-house  was  carefully 
fortified  by  a  palisade ;  every  man  possessed  a  firing  piece, 
sword,  rapier,  and  coat  of  mail,  and  when  he  entered  his 
fields  he  carried  arms  in  his  hands,  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  in  front  and  behind  was  guarded  by  steel 
plates  f^ainst  the  arrows  of  the  lurking  foe.'  The  in- 
disposition to  plant  Indian  com  after  the  great  massacre 
on  account  of  the  ambush  which  the  thick  array  and  heavy 
foliage  of  the  stalks  afforded  to  the  savages  was  so  strong,' 
that  a  law,  passed  in  1623,  with  a  view  of  removing  tUl 
danger  of  a  famine,  required  that  a  granary  should  be 
erected  in  every  parish  of  the  Colony,  and  timt  each  male 
person  above  eighteen  years  of  age  should  contribute  to 
it  one  bushel  of  grain.  A  supplementary  regulation  was 
adopted  by  the  same  Assembly,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conunission  of  three  men,  upon  whom  was  im- 

1  Abitraet*  of  ProKtdlngt  of  Iht  Virginia  Oompanj/  of  Londo*,  toL 
n,  p.  245.  See  letUr  of  Depbebna  Csaaa  to  John  Delbridge,  BritUh 
State  Papen,  Colonial,  JcA.  II,  No.  36 ;  Sofiubtirv  Abttrar**  for  1923, 
p.  119,  Va.  SUt«  Library.  See  also  "  Accounts  of  Soma  Subscribed,  etc., 
for  Belief  ol  tbe  Colony  of  VlrginU,"  SritUK  State  Paper*.  Colonial, 
vol.  n,  No.  42 ;  Saintbury  AbftriKUfoT  1033,  p.  133,  Va.  SUt«  Libiuy. 

*  Henlng'H  Slatuta,  Tot.  I,  p.  127. 

*  Letter  of  GoTcrnor  and  Council  of  Tliginia  to  Company,  April,  isas, 
KelU's  Virginia  Oompanf  of  LonAnt,  p.  296. 
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posed  the  duty  of  compeUing  the  head  of  every  family 
eng^^d  in  cultivating  the  ground,  to  plant  grain  suffi- 
cient to  assure  hread  for  those  who  were  dependent 
on  hitu.^  The  Company  in  England  was  ui^d  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  to  suffer  no  one  to 
leave  the  mother  country  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  the  Colony  without  a  supply  of  grain  that  would  last 
him  for  twelve  montha.'  In  1624,  all  planters  who  devoted 
a  part  of  their  lands  to  the  culture  of  Indian  com  were 
gnmted  tiie  privilege  of  selling  it  at  the  highest  price 
which  they  could  secure ;  previous  to  this  it  bad  been 
the  custom  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  prescribe  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  the  products,  and  whoever 
sov^ht  to  evade  the  rules  which  they  established  in  this 
respect  exposed  himself  to  a  severe  penalty.'  It  was  a 
significant  indication  of  the  progress  made  in  the  general 
.  affairs  of  Virginia  that  the  old  habit  of  imposing  punish- 
ments as  a  means  of  promoting  the  production  of  grain 
had  been  abandoned  for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  policy 
of  allowing  an  unobstructed  sale  adopted  instead,  a  policy 
which  the  people  of  that  age,  however,  were  too  unenlight- 
ened to  put  in  universal  operation.  When  the  constant 
interferences  of  the  authorities  of  those  times  with  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  are  recalled,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  growth  of  the  Colony  was  impeded  at  every  step,  and 
that  ita  prosperity  only  increased  because  the  force  behind 
it  could  not  in  the  long  run  be  repressed. 

1  Lam  mud  Oiden  of  AtaemUj,  Feb.  16, 1623,  British  State  Aip«n, 
CWoaM,  VOL  m.  No.  » ;  McDonald  Papen,  voL  I,  j^.  97,  98,  Va.  8(Me 
Ubniy. 

*  N«lU'a  Firainia  Company  of  £omIom,  p.  307. 

■  HwUnc'i  AatHCM,  vol.  I,  p.  126. 
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AQBIClTLTirBAL  DBYBLOPMBNT,   1024-1060 

Thb  dissolution  of  the  London  Company  in  1624  bron^t 
to  a  close  the  plantation  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colony. 
Although  the  reTOcatioa  of  the  letters  patent  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  discontent  of  an  unscrupulous  faction, 
and  by  the  anxiety  of  the  King  to  suppress  a  corpora- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  was  promotive  of  the  growth 
of  popular  rights,^  still  the  effect  of  the  step  was  ulti- 
mately highly  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  planters. 
At  first  they  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the  change  aa 
an  unmixed  calamity,  anticipating  that  the  destnictive 
influences  which  had  received  a  practical  illustration  in 
the  administration  of  the  Company  during  the  earlier 
and  greater  part  of  its  existence  would  again  become 
dominant.  So  far  did  this  apprehension  extend  that  some 
of  the  planters  offered  their  lands  for  sale,  and  made 
immediate  preparations  for  abandoning  the  country,  re- 
garding this  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  property 
from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  Ai^lls,  who,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  appointed  under  the  new  form  of 
government  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  Vii^inia.  The 
authorities  of  the  Colony,  when  they  were  informed  of  the 
dissolntion,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King  imploring  him 
not  to  suffer  them  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  Sir 

iAicUtm  of  HuylMid,  Froetedingt  of  Council,  1367-1687,  pp. 
ITIi,  176. 
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Thomits  Smyth  imd  hie  asBociatee,  and  declarii^  in  reply 
to  the  Toyal  order  commanding  them  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodities,  that  they 
only  affected  the  contetdptible  weed,  tobacco,  as  a  present 
means  of  obtaining  a  subsiBtence,  and  that  they  hoped  in/, 
time  to  substitute  for  it  in  large  measure  commodities  i 
more  valuable.^  Before  this  petition  reached  England,  'i 
James  had  appointed  commissioners  to  assume  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  promising  at  the  same  time  that 
the  vested  interests  of  both  planters  and  stockholders 
should  not  in  the  remotest  degree  be  infringed  upon.' 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  these  commissioners  was  to  request 
representatives  of  the  Old  Company  to  give  their  views  as 
to  what  would  be  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  the  King 
touching  tobacco,  which  would  maintain  the  volume  of 
revenue  he  had  been  receiving  from  the  amount  of  that 
product  hitherto  imported  from  Virginia,  and  yet  not  fall 
too  heavily  npon  the  resources  of  the  planters.  It  had  been 
recently  proposed  in  Parliament  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Spanish  leaf  should  be  prohibited.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  former  Company  recommended  strongly  that 
this  proposition  should  be  made  a  law,  that  the  right  to 
bring  tobacco  into  the  English  ports  should  be  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,^  and 
that  no  one  should  he  permitted  to  cultivate  the  plant  in 
England.  In  return  for  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  them  from  these  provisions,  it  was  au|^ested  that  the 
people  of  Hie  two  Colonies  should  pay  three  pence  a  pound 
as  customs  on  the  whole  quantity  which  they  imported, 

■  Petition  of  General  Asaembly  to  the  King,  Briliih  State  Papwn, 
Colonial,  VOL  m,  No.  21 ;  Bainthwy  Abttraeu  for  1624,  p.  38,  Ta. 
SttteLlbrar;. 

*  ArchiTeaof  MaryUad,  Froeeedings  of  CovTieU,  1687-1687,  p.  ITS. 

*  The  BermndAo. 
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and  that  they  should  oontribata  to  the  royal  treaaory  a 
round  gam  of  ten  thousand  ponndB  sterling  to  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  tobacco  brought 
in,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  portion  to 
be  expended  in  defraying  the  charges  that  would  arise  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  Old  Company 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  the  annual  crop  of  the  Colony.  They  proposed  that 
upon  its  arrival  in  England  it  should  be  received  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Company.  In  the  hands  of  that  body  tiiey 
recommended  should  rest  the  sole  management  of  Gie 
contract.  It  alcme  should  decide  as  to  the  volume  of  the 
leaf  to  be  imported  into  the  kingdom  each  year,  and  it 
should  also  have  tiie  power  to  assign  to  the  King  all  debts 
created  in  its  favor  while  the  arrangement  lasted.  No 
licenses  should  be  granted  to  the  retiulers  of  tobacco.* 

The  oommissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  restricted 
their  inquiries  to  the  members  of  the  Old  Company.  A 
contract  much  more  detailed  than  the  one  just  described 
was  propounded  by  Mr.  Ditohfield  and  his  associates. 
This  contract  required  that  the  tobacco  to  be  delivered 
should  be  made  up  in  rolls,  and  when  presented  in  this 
shape,  the  contractors  were  to  bind  themselves  to  purchase 
during  the  first  two  years  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  it,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  four  pence  for  the 
h^her  grades,  and  one  shilling  and  four  pence  for  the 
lower,  to  be  paid  for  in  part  in  six  months,  and  in  part  in 
twelve.  The  King  was  to  receive  during  the  same  period 
the  annual  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  contractors 
agreed  to  buy  in  the  course  of  the  following  five  years 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  leaf  at  the  / 


)  of  the  Old  CompuT,  BHttA  SttOt  Papvr;  ColonM, 
voL  in,  Ko.  40 ;  Virginia  Magasina  of  Sittorf  and  Biofr^hn,  toL  I, 

pp.3oe-«». 
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rate  of  three  ehiUings  a  pound  for  that  of  the  hest  quality, 
and  of  two  shillings  for  that  of  only  moderate  excellence. 
Settlement  was  to  he  made  at  the  same  intervals  as  in  the 
first  and  second  years.  The  dues  of  the  King  were  placed 
at  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  It  was  further  provided  hy 
the  contractors  that  the  entire  crops  of  tobacco  produced 
in  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  for  it  was  proposed  to 
include  the  Somers  Isles  in  the  arrangement,  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  port  of  London  alone.  If,  in  the  course 
of  either  of  the  first  two  years,  the  importation  should 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  during  the  succeeding  five 
years,  the  planters  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  Turkish  market  whatever  surplus  remained 
in  either  case  after  the  contractors  had  exercised  their 
choice.  Special  pains,  however,  were  to  be  taken  that  no 
part  of  this  surplus  should  be  sold  to  any  purchaser  who 
was  likely  to  return  it  upon  the  English  market,  to  depress 
the  price  of  the  quantity  selected  from  the  whole  amount 
first  imported.* 

The  reply  made  at  a  later  date  in  the  interest  of  the 
planters  to  this  offer  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  how 
they  regarded  it.  It  was  impossible  for  the  population  of 
the  Colony,  it  was  asserted,  to  subsist  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
The  disposal  of  four  hundred  thousand  at  a  fair  price 
would  not  furnish  the  whole  number  of  people  with  the  sup- 
plies which  they  needed  for  their  support.  The  contract 
gave  those  who  propounded  it  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
show  partiality  to  their  particular  friends,  in  which  event, 
the  great  body  of   the  colonists  would  suffer  a  loss  on 

I  ConsldeiMIotis  ToncUng  Qie  New  Contract,  Britith  Statt  Papert, 
Colonial,  vol.  m,  No.  82;  MaDonatd  Paptn,  toL  I.  p.  146,  Tft.  State 

UtMXJ. 
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/  their  crops,  there  being  little  if  any  encouragement  to  re- 
export their  tobacco  to  Turkey,  because  the  additional 
charges  for  freight  would  cut  down  the  margin  of  profit 
to  a  point  where  it  would  hardly  be  appreciable.  The  leaf 
was  also  certain  to  shrink  and  decay  in  the  course  of  such 
a  long  voyage.  The  planters  computed  the  loss  in  trtms- 
porting  their  crop  to  England,  the  falling  off  in  weight 
entering  as  an  element  into  the  calculation  as  well  as  tiie 
freight,  at  four  pence  a  pound,  which  amount,  deducted 
from  the  sum  that  the  contractors  declared  themselves 
willing  to  pay  during  the  first  two  years,  that  is  to  say, 
two  shillings  and  four  pence,  left  a  net  profit  of  two  shil- 
lings for  tobacco  of  the  first  grade,  and  of  one  shilling  for 
tobacco  of  the  second.  It  was  well  known  to  the  planters, 
from  tiieir  experience  in  the  past,  that  the  disposition  of 
the  English  purchaser  was  to  rate  Tery  little  of  the  im- 
ported leaf  as  belonging  to  the  first  grade ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  fact,  if  the  offer  of  the  contractors  was 
accepted,  the  far  greater  proportion  of  this  commodity 
that  would  be  bought  by  them  would  be  put  down  as 
belongit^  to  the  second,  the  division  in  determining  the 
quality  not  being  sufFered  to  extend  to  more  than  two 
grades.  Small  as  would  be  the  amount  which  the  planters 
would  secure,  the  first  instalment  would  not  be  payable 
until  six  months  had  expired.  Twelve  months,  a  period 
80  long  that  a  second  crop  of  tobacco  would  be  ready  for 
market  before  its  close,  must  pass  before  the  second  in- 
stalment fell  due.  The  higher  prices  offered  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  years  would  be  no  inducement  to  ent«r 
into  the  contract,  as  in  the  interval  the  ruin  of  the  Col- 
ony would  be  complete. 

That  the  apprehensions  of  the  planters,  if  they  had  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Ditchfield  con- 
tract, were  not  exaggerated  may  be  seen  from  the  fact. 
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that  if  the  two  htmdred  thousand  ponnds  of  tobacco, 
which  the  contractors  proposed  to  buy  during  the  firat 
two  jearB,  had  been  apportioned  among  the  three  thoTi- 
sand  people  who  formed  the  united  population  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Somers  Isles  at  this  time,  the  allowance  to  each 
person  would  have  been  only  sixt^-five  pounds,  a  return 
of  but  three  pounds  and  five  shillings  sterling  for  his 
labor.  This  sum,  small  as  it  was,  would  have  been  re- 
duced one-half  in  every  case  in  which  the  planter  was 
simply  a  tenant.  For  him,  the  return  would  have  been 
only  thirty-two  shiUings  and  six  pence,  a  sum  that  would 
not  support  one  individual,  and  still  more  certainly  not  a 
family,  even  admitting  that  there  were  no  expenses  in- 
onrred  in  the  production  of  his  crop.  The  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  which  the  planters  would  receive 
would  be  equal  to  one-sixth,  and  of  the  contractors  to  four- 
sixths,  a  difference  that  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
former,  when  they  came  to  make  their  reply,  the  simile  of 
an  infant  having  forty  ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  ite 
veins,  of  which  about  five  ounces  were  subsequently  re- 
stored to  its  body.^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Charles  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1626  was  to  adopt  as 
his  own  the  two  proclamations  of  his  father  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  leaf.*  He  prohibited 
the  importation  into  England  of  tobacco  from  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  all  Spanish  tobacco  at  that  time  to  be  found 
in  the  realm  was  to  be  carried  out  before  the  end  of 
twenty^five  days.'     A  second  proclamation,  issued  on  the  . 

1  Con»id«T&Uou  Touching  the  New  Contract,  SritUh  State  Fr^en, 
ColoMtal,  ToL  m,  No.  S2 ;  McDonald  Paptn,  vol.  I,  p.  146,  Vl  State 

■  Tha  Second  Proclamation  was  ismied  fn  Much,  1626. 
'ProdunaUtmB  of  Charies  I,  No.  6,  Sattubwn/  Ab*traeU  for  1635, 
p.  76,  Ta.  State  Libraij. 
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thirteenth  of  May,  erected  a  committee  npon  whidi  was 
impoeed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies, 
its  power,  however,  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  proclamation  announced  that  the  King 
had  resolved  to  create  in  himself  a  monopoly  of  the  main 
product  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  bat  at  prices 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  planters.  The  pro- 
visions of  his  first  proclamation  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
foreign  leaf  were  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  violated  it  was  to 
be  exemplary.' 

Before  the  second  proclamation  reached  Virginia,  the 
General  Assembly  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council  reflecting  the  feeling  of  oonstemation  and 
despair  with  which  the  news  of  the  contract  approved  by 
James  bad  been  received  in  the  Colony.  This  contract 
was  condemned  as  certain  to  be  pemioioos  in  its  influence, 
because  entirely  destructive  of  the  good  that  might 
spring  from  the  grant  of  the  right  of  sole  importaticou 
It  was  said  that  instead  of  causing  this  right  to  operate  to 
tiie  advantage  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  really  divert  it  to  the  profit  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. A  blow  was  struck  at  the  welfare  of  the  planters 
which  would  be  irremediable,  unless  prompt  redress  was 
afforded.  Already  the  supplies  from  England  had  fallen 
off  and  were  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.' 

It  shows  how  strong  had  become  the  habit  of  the 
colonists  in  the  past  of  suspecting  the  motives  of  their   . 

>  FrocUmatlona  of  Chariw  I,  No.  10,  jtnlM&ttrir  AMraeti  for  192S, 
p.  110,  Va.  SUM  Library. 

*  Petition  of  Qenenl  Aaaemblf  to  King,  SHKiA  SUM  Papen,  Colo- 
kW,  toI.  m.  No.  13 ;  SafiMbwrv  AbtlTMU  for  1825,  p.  114,  Vs.  Bute 
Libnrj. 
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rulers  in  England,  that  in  this  letter  it  was  openly 
chat^^  that  some  of  the  commissiooers  appointed  by 
James,  information  as  to  whose  displacement  had  not  yet 
reat^ed  them,  were  to  be  secret  participants  in  the  profits 
of  tiie  contract.  So  deep  was  the  concern  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  that  they  dispatched  Sir  George-Teardley  to 
England  to  protect  their  interests.'  In  his  petition  to 
the  Privy  Council  after  his  arrival,  he  urged  upon  that 
body  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  course  that  would 
uphold  the  price  of  tobacco  until  staple  commodities 
could  be  set  on  foot.  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  he 
recommended  that  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms should  be  granted,  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
freest  trade  should  be  allowed.'  The  appeal  of  Yeardley 
must  have  been  successful,  for  it  is  stated  in  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the  New  Com- 
missioners tor  Plantations,  written  in  January,  1626,  that 
the  contract  had  been  annulled.' 

Before  twelve  months  had  passed,  the  colonists  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  a  veiy  serious  modification  of  that 
part  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  April,  1626,  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  the  Spanish  leaf  into  England. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  in  February,  162T,  prescribing 
tiiat  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  this  commodity  should 
thereafter  be  admitted,  but  it  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 

1  Petition  of  0«wnl  Awemblj  to  King,  BritUh  StaU  Papert,  Oolo- 
nM,  TOL  m.  No.  43;  Batn^ntrf  Ab^racU  for  1625,  pp.  114-116,  Vm. 
SMblAhiarj. 

'  "  DlTera  Eeadi  wherein  the  Lords  are  to  b«  Moved,"  Britidt  State 
Paper*,  Cotoniat,  toI.  m.  No.  47 ;  Saintbtirji  AbttraeU  for  1635,  p.  120, 
Tk.  8t«te  LibniT- 

*  OoTernoT  and  Coandl  to  Lords  CommlMloiien,  BritUik  8taU  Pa^ert, 
toL  IV,  No.  1,  «riiu&iwT  Ahttraet*  far  1626,  p.  124,  Va.  State  Library. 
The  peUtlon  of  Teardlerto  the  King  bean  the  data  of  Ootobet,  1626.  See 
BrltlA  StaU  Paper*,  OoUmial,  toI.  DI,  No,  46 ;  Saiiuttwy  Abitraeti  for 
JS9S,  p.  119,  Ta.  State  Llbniy. 
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royal  Dse.^  At  the  aame  time,  the  King  aeenu  to  have 
approved  of  the  tenns  of  the  offer  which  Mr.  Amis  and 
hia  asaooiatee  propounded  for  the  tobacco  of  Vii^nia  and 
the  Somera  Isles.  RepresentatiTes  of  the  planters  of  the 
two  Colonies  who  were  in  London  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Wolaten- 
hohne,  and  upon  their  assembling,  the  quantity  which  the 
contractors  proposed  to  take  and  the  price  they  would 
give  were  announced  in  the  form  of  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  representatives  firmly  refused  to  consent  to 
either,  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  was  too  small  and 
the  price  too  low  to  furnish  the  population  of  the  Colonies 
an  adequate  subsiBtence.* 

It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  feeling  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  entertained  towards  all  schemes  for  the 
purchase  of  their  tobacco  in  a  mass,  that  on  this  occasion, 
before  they  had  been  informed  as  to  the  particulars  of  the 
Amis  contract,  they  exclaimed  most  earnestly  against  it. 
The  Crovemor  gave  voice  to  this  feeling  in  a  oommnnica- 
tion  which  he  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  which 
bears  the  date  of  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  at  tiie 
house  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme.  He  declared  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  would  only  consent  to  the 
arrangement  if  the  quantity  of  their  tobacco  to  be  taken 
annually  by  the  contractors  was  increased  to  three  hon- 
dred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  price  advanced  to  three 
shillings  a  pound,  payable  either  in  bills  of  exchange  when 
preferred,  or  in  a  standing  magazine  of  necessary  merchan- 
dise. All  of  that  commodity  which  remained  in  excess 
of  the  amount  fixed  upon  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  open 

1  ProclBiutioiu  ol  Chutea  I,  No.  fll. 

*  ADBw«r  of  the  FUnters  and  AdTentnren  of  VlrgliiU,  BrttUh  State 
Paper*,  Colonial,  rol.  IT,  So.  20 ;  Satrub^rf  Ahttraiit*  for  1837,  p.  IM, 
Ta.  State  Ubnij. 
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market.*  When  the  full  details  of  the  Amia  contract 
reached  Virginia  in  prirate  letters,  the  pUnters  vere 
thrown  into  a  Btate  of  great  dissatisfaction.  A  tetter  was 
dispatched  to  the  Privy  Council,  beggii^  that  no  agree- 
ment should  be  finally  ratified  unless  it  had  been  first 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  Colony,  and  above  all,  that 
the  Spanish  leaf  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom  even  in  the  smallest  quantities.'  These 
remonstrances,  so  earnestly  pressed,  appear  to  have  been 
effective  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  following  the  first  ai^^es- 
tion  of  the  Amia  contract,  Charles  wrote  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  Virginia,  and  represented  himself  to  be 
much  annoyed  at  the  small  progress  which  had  been  made, 
in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  had  passed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Colony,  in  the  production  of  solid  commod- 
ities. It  was  to  the  dishonor  and  shame  of  its  people,  he 
declared,  that  their  plantation  was  built  upon  smoke  atone, 
a  foundation  wliich  would  sink  into  ruin  if  permission  was 
granted  to  landowners  in  England  to  cultivate  tobacco, 
or  to  English  traders  to  import  the  Spanish  leaf.  He 
urged  them  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
tar  and  pitch,  soap  and  pot  ashes,  salt,  iron,  timber,  and 
lastly  in  vines.  It  was  not,  however,  his  wish,  he  asserted, 
that  the  production  of  tobacco  should  be  aliandoned  ;  he 
demred  merely  that  it  should  be  carefuUy  ordered  and  the 
quantity  tended  diminished,  in  which  event,  he  proposed 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  whole  annual  crop,  twing 
willing  to  ^ve  for  it,  when  delivered  in  the  port  of  Lon- 

>  Qovemor  Teardley  to  tbe  Privy  CouncU,  Oitiah  StaU  Papwi,  Colo- 
nial, Td.  IV,  Ho.  21 ;  Saintbtini  AbHraeu  for  1827,  p.  Ifi5,  Yx.  BtU« 
Liloar;. 

>  Oorenkor  uid  Connoil  to  PriT?  Council,  BrUiA  StaU  I^xpw*,  Colo-- 
ttfol,  roL  rv,  No.  U;  Sainibwf  AbttraOi  for  1027,  p.  167,  Va.  Staw 
Ubnry. 
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don,  three  shilling  a  pound.'  More  particular  instruc- 
tions  were  dispatched  to  Virginia  in  November  as  to  the 
methods  that  should  be  adopted  to  improve  its  quality 
and  to  moderate  its  volume.  The  plants  were  to  be  set  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  leaves  to  each  plant  were  not  to  exceed 
six  in  number.  The  master  of  a  family  was  to  be  allowed 
to  produce  only  two  hundred  pounds,  and  each  servant  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  In  preparing  the  tobacco 
for  shipment,  the  stalks, were  to  be  carefully  excluded. 
The  quality  of  the  leaf  was  to  be  examined  by  viewers  who 
had  been  sworn  to  a  strict  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
all  found  to  be  of  a  very  mean  grade  was  to  be  thrown  out.' 
The  Governor  and  Council  in  February,  1628,  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  projected  sale  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
Colony  to  royal  commissioners,'  and  in  the  following 
monUi  the  General  Assembly  took  the  same  position  in 
replying  to  the  royal  letter  of  August,  1627,  but  their 
consent  was  subject  to  certain  conditions.  They  proposed 
that,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  Kii^  should  purchase 
annually  five  hiudred  thousand  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  and  six  pence  a  pound,  to  be  delivered  in 
Vi^inia,  no  charge  to  be  made  for  freight  and  duty;  or 
four  shillings  if  it  was  to  be  delivered  in  London,  the 
planters  to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation  but  to  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  customs.  They  were  to 
enjoy  the  right  to  sell  in  Holland,  Ireland,  Turkey,  and 
other  foreign  parts,  all  tobacco  produced  by  them  in  excess 
of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  leaves  to  a  plant 

■  BrOMi  StaU  Paperi,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  82  ;  Sainibuty  Ab$traet§ 
for  1627,  pp.  163, 164,  Va.  StaU  Libnry. 

*  AttomeT'.OeneTal  H«atli  to  Goremor  Taardlej,  BrittA  StaU  Fap«n, 
ColonUa,  VOL  IT,  No.  88 ;  SatnAwn  AbtracU  for  1827,  p.  106,  Va. 
SttUUbraij. 

*  Ooremor  and  Conncil  to  Attomey-Oeneial  Heath,  BrttUh  8tat» 
Paptn,  OoUmial,  vol.  IV,  No.  40;  Saimbmy  AbttraeU  for  1827-^8, 
p.  Ill,  Va.  State  Libiaiy. 
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were  to  be  reataicted  to  twelve,  the  Qumber  nov  permitted 
unounting  to  thirty.  Aa  the  population  of  the  Colony 
at  this  time  was  close  upon  three  thousand,  the  quantity 
prescribed  by  the  King  for  each  master  of  a  family  and 
for  each  servant,  that  is  to  say,  tvo  hundred,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  respectively,  was  insoffi- 
cient  to  maintain  the  people  in  comfort  and  ease.  The 
number  of  plants  allowed  to  each  head  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  this  end,  and  to  ensure 
the  excellence  of  the  tobacco  to  be  exported,  sworn  triers 
were  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  the  leal  pro- 
duced, and  to  destroy  what  was  inferior  in  character.' 

The  conditions  advanced  by  the  colonists  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  acceptable  to  Charles,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  was  consummated.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  at  heart  they  were  more  e^^r  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  him  than  they  had  been  with  Mr. 
Ditchfield  and  Mr.  Amis  and  their  associates.  In  the  letter 
to  the  King  bearing  date  March  28, 1628,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  the  General  Assembly  declared  that 
during  the  last  six  years  they  had  "_pOTpetuf^jJabpred 
in  the  confused  paths  of  labyrinths  "  of  tobacco  contracts.' 
In  the  same  month  they  had  expressed  to  Lord  Dela- 
ware their  grateful  sense  of  his  earnest  and  successful 
efforts  to  annul  the  different  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  disposition  of  their  only  staple.'  Influenced 
by  this  feeling,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  looked  upon  an 

>  Anawer  of  tb«  Genena  AMembly  U>  Proposition  of  the  King,  SrOM 
ataU  Ft^en,  ColonbU,  toL  IV,  No.  46 ;  Satn^wr  AbttraOt  for  163$, 
pp.  176-IT9,  Va.  State  Llbnur. 

■  A-AM  Ante  Paf«n,  CoUmial,  toI.  IV,  No.  46 ;  Saintbvni  AbitraeU 
/or  1638,  p.  176,  T».  State  Llbnrj. 

*  OOTOmor  aiul  Conncil  to  Lord  De  La  Wan,  BHtM  State  Fi^en, 
CotonM,  VOL  IT,  No.  47 ;  Atfubttry  AtMraii*  for  1628,  p.  181,  Va. 
Stat«Iibni7. 
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agreement  with  Charles  witii  unreaerredly  favorable  eyes, 
although  ft  mingled  fear  and  loyalty  prevented  them  from 
giving  free  utterance  to  their  views  beyond  stating  firmly 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  only  provisions  consistent 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  provisioos  expected 
quite  probably  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  King. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  century  that  another  important  attempt  was  made 
by  private  individuals,  acting  with  the  countenance  of 
the  English  Crovernment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
tobacco  of  Vii^inia.  It  was  proposed  at  that  time  by 
Lord  Goring  and  his  associates,  to  purchase  from  t^e 
planters  sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  rate 
of  six  pence  a  pound,  delivered  in  the  Colony,  or  at  the 
rate  of  eight  pence,  delivered  in  England,  an  offer  which 
1  shows  how  great  had  been  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
'  the  commodity  since  1628,  when  the  prices  had  been 
under  the  same  circumstances  three  shillings  and  six 
pence  in  Vit^inia,  and  four  shillings  in  London.  The 
terms  of  the  Goring  proposition  received  the  approval  of 
a  number  of  planters  who  were  in  England  at  the  time, 
including  such  men  as  Geoi^e  Sandys,  William  Tucker, 
John  West,  William  Claiborne,  Samuel  Mathews,  and 
William  Pierce.  The  grounds  upon  which  their  approval 
rested  were,  that  the  planters  would  by  the  terms  of  this 
contract  secure  a  profit  of  four  pence  on  their  tobacco,  which 
wo\ild  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  that  one-half  of  the  usual  labor 
in  the  production  of  a  crop  would  be  saved,  and  finally, 
that  the  quality  of  the  leaf  would  be  so  much  improved 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  highest 
grades  of  the  Spanish.^      In  spite  of  the  great  weight 

1  Hnmble  Bemonrtnuice  of  DiTen  of  the  Principal  Pluuars  in  Vltgini*, 
BrittMh  State  Paptn,  Colonial,  voL  IX,  No.  100 ;  Winder  Pap»rt,  toL  I, 
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wMch  the  action  of  men  as  well  and  as  favorably  known 
in  the  Colony  as  these  were,  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  under  any  circumstances,  the  Goring  contract  met 
with  the  strongest  opposition  in  Virginia,  Secretary  Kemp 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  were  carried  into  effect,  the 
shipping  eng^ed  in  the  trade  between  England  and  the 
Colony  would  decline  to  the  small  proportion  of  the  very 
few  vessels  which  the  contractors  would  require.' 

In  1627,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England  was 
again  prohibited.'  It  was  admitted  that  at  this  time 
large  quantities  were  grown  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  determined  were  many  persons  ec^ged 
in  this  branch  of  f^riculture,  that  in  some  cases  the 
officers  who  were  sent  out  to  destroy  the  plants  were, 
when  they  attempted  to  do  so,  severely  beaten  by  the 
owners."  The  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  were  only 
partially  successful;  in  1630,  so  much  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced in  England  that  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
English  authorities  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  urgii^ 
the  pass^e  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  suppress  its  culti- 
vation, as  the  royal  proclamation  had  proved  so  ineffective. 
The  amount  planted  in  England  was  represented  to  he 
increasing,  and  it  was  asserted  that  if  this  were  permitted 
to  continue,  the  English  settlements  in  America  would 
fall  into  permanent  ruin  ;   already  the  sale  of  the  leaf 

p.  124,  Vft.  State  Library.  In  1S34,  CharlM  appointed  commiBBioners 
who  irere  to  m&he  an  offer  to  the  planters  of  Virginia  for  all  the  tobacco 
they  sbould  produce  for  sale.  He  gave  as  tils  reason  for  this  action 
tiiat  Uie  people  l>eing  "heavily  mulcted  in  their  dealings  with  tbe 
Engiisli  merobants,"  were  influenced  to  enter  into  trade  with  foreign 
cooDtries,  thus  depriving  the  King  of  the  full  amount  of  the  cuBtoas  to 
which  be  was  eutitled. 

1  Brllith  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  90 ;  Saitubmy  AbOraeU 
for  1638,  p.  7,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Anderson's  HiMorg  of  Commeree,  vol.  n,  p.  321. 

*  BrltUh  Statt  Faperi,  Colonial,  vol.  VIII,  So.  86. 
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imported  from  Virginia  had  been  serioiulj  obstructed 
by  the  volume  of  the  English  crop.'  The  object  which 
this  memorial  had  in  view  had  the  warm  approval  of  the 
King.  No  customs  were  payable  upon  the  tobacco  pro- 
daced  in  England  ;  in  discouraging  the  importation  from 
Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  by  weakening  the  market,  the 
volume  of  the  royal  revenue  was  diminished.  In  January, 
1631,  Charles  issued  a  second  proclamation  forbidding  the 
cultivation  of  the  [daiit  in  England,  and  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  the  foreign  commodity  unless  the  person 
bringii^;  it  in  could  show  a  royal  license.*  New  duties 
were  now  imposed  upon  all  the  tobacco  imported.  The 
charge  for  tiie  Spanish  product  was  two  shillings  a  pound, 
for  that  of  Barbadoes  and  the  other  English  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  twelve  pence,  while  for  the  product  of 
Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  it  was  nine  pence,  three  of  the 
nine  beii^  levied  as  customs,  and  six  as  imposts. ^  The 
duty  was  reduced  at  a  later  date  to  two  pence  for  subsidy, 
and  two  pence  for  impost.* 

In  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  and  the  prohibitory 
measures  of  the  English  Government,  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  to  Holland  continued.  As  early  as  1627,  the 
masters  of  all  vessels  departing  from  the  Colony  with 
cargoes  made  up  of  this  commodity  were  required  to  de- 
liver to  the  authorities  before  weighing  anchor  invoices  of 
their  loading,  and  to  give  security  that  they  would  convey 
it  to  the  port  of  London.  The  necessity  of  this  was 
strongly  enforced  in  a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 

>  SrUith  State  Papen,  Colonial,  vol.  V,  No.  84 ;.  Saitt^vm  AbtVraeU 
for  1830,  p.  SI4,  Va.  State  Librar;. 
■  ProcUmatlona  of  Charles  I,  No.  138. 

•  BHti»h  Slate  Fapen,  Sign  Manuals,  Chaiie*  I,  toI.  Zn,  No.  44; 
Satfu^wry  Ahttracl*  for  1630-31,  p.  886,  Va.  Stale  Librae;. 

•  British  State  Papers,  Sign  Manvats  Charles  I,  toI.  xm,  No,  BS; 
Sainiburs  Abilracts  for  1831,  p.  29,  Va.  State  Libntr. 
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Govemor  of  Virginia  written  in  the  -winter  of  1681.' 
There  was  at  this  time  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco  from 
the  Colony  in  Dutch  bottoms,  provided  that  it  was  brought 
to  the  mother  country  and  passed  through  the  custom 
hoose  previous  to  its  re-exportataon.  The  object  which 
the  Privy  Council  had  in  view  was  to  secure  the  full 
amount  of  the  duties.'  The  instruction  to  Harvey  to 
require  the  nuisters  of  all  vessels  leaving  Virginia  to  trans- 
fer their  cai^oes  to  England,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine 
if  they  failed  to  do  so,  was  repeated  in  1688,*  although  he 
had  earnestly  requested  in  the  name  of  the  planters,  in 
the  previous  year,  that  entire  liberty  should  be  allowed 
them  in  seeking  a  market.  Special  orders  were  given  to 
Captun  John  Pennington,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
English  ships  in  the  Channel,  to  atop  all  vessels  from 
the  plantations  which  were  making  their  way  towards  the 
North  and  to  compel  the  masters  to  bind  themselves  to 
land  their  canoes  in  some  port  of  the  kingdom.*  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  this  order  that  the  requirement 
liud  down  in  the  proclamation  of  Charles  in  1630-81  that  all 
the  tobacco  brought  from  Virginia  was  to  be  imported  into 

>  BritUh  State  Fi^eri,  Colonial,  ToL  VI,  No.  m. 

*  The  Ungoago  naed  in  the  letter  of  the  Piirj  Conndl  «m  m  followe: 
"  Ton  an  to  give  order  that  none,  either  BngUah  or  itranger,  be  mllered 
to  take  an  J  tobacco  from  thenoe  without  giving  anlBeient  bond  wltb  mre- 
tlea  to  bring  it  all  to  the  Port  of  London  and  to  no  other  port  or  place 
within  or  wilhont  thia  kingdom."  A  royal  proclamation,  iMoed  in  1024; 
bad  declared  that  ail  tobaooo  imported  into  Bngland  In  foreign  iMttoma 
■boold  be  confiscated.  Bymer,  XTII,  pp.  023,  624.  Tlila  proTiaion,  it 
vonld  aeem  from  the  nae  of  the  word  "  stranger,"  was  disregarded  by  tbs 


■  See  letter  of  Sir  John  Wolstenht^me  to  Privy  Connctl,  Ang.  14, 
ISSS,  BrUM  Stat*  Faptn,  CoUmial,  toL  TI,  No,  80 ;  iSoftuftwy  AhttneU 
for  less,  p.  46,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Pioolamations  of  Charles  I,  No,  188. 
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London  alone,  had  now  been  withdrawn.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  practice  for  ships  arriving  from  the 
Colony  to  touch  at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  nominal  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  their  bonds,  and  then,  after  changing  masters,  to  direct 
their  course  towards  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  these 
Tessels  chiefly  which  Captain  Pennington  was  instructed 
to  intercept.  In  some  instances,  they  were  detained  at 
Cowes  until  they  could  give  good  security  that  they  would 
convey  their  cargoes  to  the  port  of  London  and  there  sub- 
mit to  the  imposition  of  the  regular  customs.^  Governor 
Harvey  himself  was  chai^d  with  permitting  Dutch  ves- 
sels to  take  tobacco  on  board  in  Virginia  without  requir- 
ing the  legal  assurance  that  they  would  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, but  this  he  denied  with  great  earnestness.'  In  1635, 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  English  Channel,  the  Earl 
of  Lindsay,  received  the  same  orders  as  Captain  Penning- 
ton in  1638,  with  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  all  ships 
from  the  English  plantations  which  sought  to  carry  their 
cargoes  to  Holland  without  having  paid  the  duties  pre- 
scribed.* 

In  1636,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  beconting 
exporters  of  Vii^nian  tobacco,  even  though  the  fullest 
security  as  to  the  payment  of  the  customs  due  upon  their 
loading  was  given,  the  encouragement  of  shipping  being 
alleged  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  restricting  the 

>  Fnmoia  Brooke  to  Fumen  ot  Coatoms,  BritUh  8tau  Piqwrf, 
CotonUa,  vol.  YlU,  No.  6;  Sain»bvTV  Abbott*  Jor  1834,  p.  68,  Tk. 
State  Ubiaiy. 

■  Proceedinga  ot  Privj  Council,  Deo.  II,  leSB,  Dom.  Cor.  CKarU*  I, 
ToL  303,  Ko.  10 ;  StUtuburn  Ab$traeUfoT  163S,  p.  180,  Va.  SUle  Libruy. 

■  Lords  of  tlie  Admimlt;  to  Earl  ol  LliMUay,  i>otn.  Cor.  Charln  I, 
ToL  2M,  folio  128;  8alntb«ni  AbstraeU  for  1635,  p.  100,  Va.  Btato 
libraif. 
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conveyance  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
liah  bottoms.  The  instructions  transmitted  to  both  Wjatt 
and  Berkeley,^  whose  terms  of  administration  preceded 
the  surrender  to  Parliament  in  1651,  directed  them  to  take 
bonds  of  the  masters  of  vessels  leaving  Virgiuia  which 
would  compel  them  to  land  their  cargoes  in  England.  It 
required  special  permission  to  make  it  legal  for  shipmasters 
to  stop  at  any  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  course  of 
their  outward  voy^e;  this  was  sometimes  asked  when 
the  planters  or  merchants  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  in  which  to  transfer  their  tobacco  to  England, 
and  in  consequence  were  forced  to  transport  it  first  to  the 
North.'  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  a  large  quantity 
found  its  way  to  Holland,  thus  evading  the  customs  to 
which  it  would  have  been  subject  had  it  been  conveyed 
directly  to  London.' 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  publication  of 
the  first  proclamations  which  prohibited  the  bringing  of 
Spanish  tobacco  into  England,  a  great  quantity  of  this 
commodity  was  drawn  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
secretly  carried  into  the  port  of  London  along  with  the 
CEU'goes  from  the  Bermudas.  Just  as  the  importation  of 
the  Vii^^ian  leaf  into  Holland  affected  the  royal  revenues 
injuriously  by  diminishing  the  customs,  so  the  importation 
of  the  Spanish  leaf  into  England  lowered  the  price  of  the 
Virginian  product,  not  only  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  offered  for  sale  in  the  English  markets,  but  also 
by  introducing  a  grade  of  better  quality.  The  opinion 
was  prevalent  for  a  long  time  ^ter  the  dissolntion  of  the 

1  Bwkeley'a  fltst  l«nn. 

>  Bandolph  M8S.,  rcA.  m,  p.  233. 

*  Instructions  to  Ooremor  Berkeley,  1641,  MeDonatd  Ft^^er*,  toL  I, 
p.  SST,  "Vtk  State  Llbnny.  See  aiao  VirginUi  Xagarine  of  ^tUrjf  and 
BtoyrapKy,  toI.  II,  p.  2ST. 
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Company,  that  the  tobacco  of  the  Spauish  coloniee  was  of 
a  finer  texture  than  that  of  the  English.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  greatest  praise  a  writer  of  that  date  could  pass 
upon  the  Vli^inian  product  and  the  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  in  its  character,  was  to  say  that  there 
were  several  varieties  of  it  equal  to  the  moat  delicate 
exported  from  the  American  possessions  of  Spaiu.^  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  the  superierity  of  the 
tobacco  of  the  West  Indies  in  at  least  one  of  its  manufact- 
ured forms  being  maintained  to  the  present  day.  The 
record  of  the  prices  of  smoking  tobacco  in  England 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
shows  that  the  Spanish  leaf  was  considered  to  be  of  the 
finer  quality.  In  1683,  it  commanded  in  England,  when 
sold  for  smoking  purposes,  twelve  shillings  and  three 
pence  a  pound;  in  1652,  seven  shillings;  in  1657,  ten;  in 
1674,  eight;  in  1685,  six;  in  1687,  seven.  The  average 
price  was  nine  shillings  and  three  and  a  half  pence.  The 
average  price  of  smoking  tobacco  manufactured  from  the 
leaf  of  Virginia  was  two  shillings  and  two  and  one  quarter 
pence.  This  striking  difference  was  far  from  being  due 
entirely  to  the  heavier  duty  laid  on  Uie  Spanish  product 
in  the  English  custom  houses,  amounting  to  six  pence  a 
pound  up  to  1685.  On  Virginian  tobacco^  the  impost  was 
one  penny.  Subsequent  to  this  year,  it  was  increased, 
in  the  instance  of  Spanish,  to  one  shilling,  and  of  Vir- 
ginian, to  four  pence.' 

>  LMh  and  Baohel,  p.  19,  Force's  Bittorieal  Traett,  vol.  IIL  John 
Bland,  In  Us  weU-known  >' Bsmonstnuice  on  behsU  of  the  colonists  of 
TirgMa and Hsrjluid"sg^nst the KsTlgfttion Act ol  1060, asks:  "Hare 
we  not  In  this  Nation  hj  reason  of  the  deorness  and  sophUUcation  of  Vir- 
ginia's tobacco,  aconstomed  oorselTea  so  to  Virginia's,  that  little  Spanish, 
though  much  better,  la  spent  amongst  os  at  this  day  ?  "  See  Virginia  and  Act 
of  Navigation,  Virginia  Xagiuine  of  Bittory  and  Siogr<^Kti,Yol.I,  p.m. 

*  Rogers'  BUtorj/  of  AgrieuUure  and  Friet»  In  EngUmd,  vol.  V,  p.  46S. 
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The  tobacco  of  Virginia  was  shipped  to  England  in  gen- 
eral bound  up  in  loose  bundles,  or  packed  in  caskB  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  It  is  stated  that  when  Captain  Grey  in  1629  sold 
to  the  colonists  the  negroes  whom  he  had  seized  on  board 
an  Angola  slaver,  he  obtained  in  return  for  them  eighty- 
fiTe  hf^sheads  and  five  butts.^  The  roll,  however,  was 
not  uncommon  at  this  time  or  a  few  years  later.'  One  of 
tlie  strongest  grounds  of  opposition  to  contracts  was  ihat 
such  agreements  required  that  the  tobacco  should  be 
prepared  for  transportation  in  this  shape.  It  would  seem 
that  there  were  several  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  roll, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  planter  and  of  the  English  or 
foreign  purchaser.  To  compress  the  leaf  into  this  form 
made  necessary  a  degree  of  manipulation  that  prolonged 
the  process  beyond  tiie  time  to  which  its  shipment  was  by 
law  restricted  ;  it  not  only  led  to  great  delay  and  imposed 
serious  labor,  but  it  also  caused  much  waste.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  buyer  were  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  shape 
of  the  roll  allowed  worthless  leaf  to  be  introduced  with 
it  in  a  position  difficult  to  detect  without  breaking  the 
whole  mass ;  foreign  substances  could  also  be  inserted 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  weight.'  Thp  wrapper  war— 
a  i^cognise44«m  as  early  as  1626,  tobacco  of  the  finest 
quality  bearing  this  name  being  doubtless  used  for  the 
outer  covering  of  the  roll.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  that 
the  leaf  when  tied  in  bundles  sold  more  readily,  and  at 
higher  prices  in  all  of  the  foreign  markets  than  when  / 
made  up  in  a  more  compact  form.*  ' 

>  Dom.  Cor.  Ckarltt  I,  toI.  106,  No.  36.    S«e  Cbapter  on  Slaves. 
■  Jteeonb  of  Lover  Noifotk  Counts,  Court  Oideis,  Mar  25,  IMO, 
foUo  p.  16. 

*  Gkiremor  Turdl^  to  tbe  PiItj  CooDoil,  Britith  State  Aipert, 
Colonial,  TOl.  IV,  No.  31 ;  Sattubum  AbitraeU  for  1627,  pp.  16fi,  166, 
Va,  State  LIbru7. 

*  ConildentioiN  Tooohing  new  Contract  ot  Tobacco,  Britith  State 
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The  exclusion  of  the  Indians  from  the  valley  of  fche 
lower  James,  which  was  complete  almost  as  early  as  1627, 
by  making  them  more  dependent  on  the  chase,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  numerous  droves  of  bogs  that  at  one 
time  roamed  in  the  forests.*  So  scarce  had  those  running 
wild  become  by  1681,  that  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  any 
one  from  killing  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
plantation,  but  the  strictness  of  this  provision  was  modi- 
fied in  the  instance  of  a  person  who  could  show  that  he 
had  recently  destroyed  a  wolf.'  To  such  a  person  alone 
was  the  right  to  kill  a  wild  hog  allowed,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  him  only  on  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  reducing  the  number  of  wolves  in  the  ranges  of  the 
settlements,  where  they  inflicted  great  damage  upon  every 
kind  of  live  stock.  The  planters,  however,  still  had  a 
great  abundance  of  tame  swine.  No  householder  at  this 
period  was  so  sunk  in  poverty  as  not  to  possess  a  few  of 
these  animals.^ 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  in  Virginia  were  now  supposed  to 
number  from  two  to  five  thousand.*  The  price  of  an  ox 
in  the  Colony  at  this  time  was  three  hundred  shillings,  a 
difference  of  many  shillings  as  compared  with  the  lower 
price  of  the  same  animal  in  England.'  The  herd  of 
Governor  Teardley  during  his  last  administration  was 
composed  of  twenty-four  head,  each  cow  or  ox,  since  so 
large  a  herd  must  have  included  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  being  worth  fifteen  pounds.*     In  England  at  this 

i^qwi,  Tol.  m,   No.  32 ;   McDonald   P<^per»,  vol.  I,  p.  IGO,  Tik  StttW 

1  Work$  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  886. 

*  HenlDg'B  StatuUt,  toI  I,  p.  IM. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  8SS. 
<  Ibid.,  p.  88T. 

*  Rogera'  Hutory  of  AgrinaUurt  and  Price*  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  849. 

*  Certiflcate  of  Thonuu  Gibbes  and  Samuel  Wrote,  Sritfh  BUUe 
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period,  the  average  value  of  female  homed  cattle  did  not 
exceed  one-half  the  average  value  of  oxen ;  *  Governor 
Yeardley  himself  is  represented  as  having  bought  in  his 
native  country  a  cow  for  seven  pounds  sterling,  eight 
pounds  less  than  the  valuation  at  which  the  same  animal 
would  have  been  held  in  Virginia.'  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  fully  grown  homed  cattle,  for 
such  was  approximately  the  purchasing  power  of  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeeoth  cen- 
tury, was  an  extraordinary  price,  only  to  be  explained  by 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  these  beasts,  and  the  usefulness 

Pt^w*,  Colonial,  Tol.V,  No.  15,1;  Saijuburj/  Abttraetifor  1629,p.l61, 
Vo.  Slate  Llbmy.  Tbia  document  in  full  nlll  be  fotmd  In  McDonald 
Papen,  toI.  II,  p.  10,  Yo.  State  Libnrf.  The  details  given  in  it  throw 
light  on  cattle-raising  in  the  Colony  at  this  time.  In  1S29,  a  claim  was 
entered  against  the  estate  of  Sir  George  Teanlle;  by  one  Rossingham. 
It  was  referred  by  the  Privy  Conndl  to  Messrs.  Gibbee  and  Wrote,  who 
reported.  "  Whereas  the  petitioner  relyed  upon  aocompt  for  his  stocli  then 
remaining  in  Sir  George  Teardley's  poasessioa,  as  is  testified  by  a  post- 
Boriptinaletternnderhisownluuid.HaTcbS!^,  1621,  in  these  wgnls:  'M; 
ladle  sends  you  word  yonr  stock  of  cattle  increaseth  well,  yoor  old  having 
calved  this  tyme  this  year  &c.,'  and  also  by  the  testimonle  of  Ht  John 
Hartyn,  Bervant  h>  said  Geoige  Yeardley,  and  then  resident  in  Virginia, 
testi^ing  the  petitioner  then  to  have  had  fower  neate  beasts,  three  of 
ttiem  eowee  and  heyfers,  and  the  fonrth  a  calf,  of  what  Itlnd  he  knows 
not,  the  olbpting  whereof  in  seven  years  (for  then  they  were  all  sold)  In 
an  ordinary  increase  allowing  some  loss  for  casualties,  notwithstaoding  it 
is  teatifled  by  John  Pory  and  John  Martyn  that  cattle  then  dotb  both 
Increase  and  prosper  exceeding  well,  would  with  themselves  have  well 
amounted  unto  twenty-Ionr,  every  bead  being  worth  in  Virginia  16£,  and 
so  bought  and  sold  the  whole  number  amounting  to  360£,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  said  Sir  Oeo^e  Yeardley  might  well  allow  iiim  a  herds- 
man to  keep  hia  cattle,  considering  the  petitioner  was  employed  by  him 
most  part  of  said  time." 

*  Bogen'  HUtOTf  of  Agrieulture  and  Price*  in  England,  vol.  V, 
P.SS8. 

*  Certiflcale  of  Thomas  Qlbbea  and  Samuel  Wrote,  Britiih  Slate 
Paperi,  Colonial,  vol.  V,  No.  16,  1;  McDonald  Faptrg,  vol.  II,  p.  14, 
Va.  8tat«  Libmy. 
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of  the  porposeB  which  they  served  in  the  Colony.  There 
the  cow  was  in  as  much  demand  as  the  ox,  and  in  conse- 
quence its  price  was  as  high.  The  great  desire  felt 
among  the  settlers  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to 
promote  the  increase  of  their  live  stock  is  shown  in  the 
passage  of  the  law,  that  no  female  cattle  were  to  be  killed 
unless  they  had  ceased  to  breed,  or  were  stricken  with  a 
disease  or  infirmity  that  would  inevitably  end  in  death. 
The  term  "  cattle  "  was  here  intended  to  apply  to  horses 
and  sheep  as  well  as  to  hogs,  cows,  and  oxen.*  Already 
neat  cattle  were  occasionally  drawn  away  from  the  older 
parts  of  Virginia.  In  1631,  William  Claiborne  trans- 
ferred to  Kent  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a  small  herd 
which  had  been  ranging  at  Kecoughtan.'  It  is  probable 
that  no  oxen  had  as  yet  been  sent  from  Uie  Colony  to 
Barbadoes,  but  in  a  few  years,  when  the  need  of  draught 
animals  for  the  Bugar-mills  In  that  island  had  become 
urgent,  petitions  were  entered  in  the  House  of  Lords  ask- 
ing permission,  in  order  to  meet  this  need,  to  export  from 
Virginia  as  many  as  a  hundred  head  in  a  single  cargo.' 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  Colony  at  this  time  must 
have  been  very  insignificant.  Among  the  commodities 
which  Charles  the  First,  in  1627,  urged  the  people  of 
Virginia  to  produce  were  pitch  and  tar,  but  the  Governor 
and  Council  replying  in  the  following  year  to  the  royal 
communication,  declared  tbat  the  planters  were  unable  to 
comply  with  the  King's  commands  because  they  lacked 
horses  with  which  to  transport  the  wood  to  sites  where 
the  kilns  could  be  erected.*  Sheep  must  have  been  still 
fewer  in  number,  not  only  because  the  original  stock  was 

1  Henlng'B  Statute*,  rol.  I,  p.  153, 

>  Atchlrea  of  Marflftnd,  Proixedinfft  of  CoiuteQ,  1667-1687.  p.  8S9. 
■  Boj/al  Sisl.  MS8.  Commiuion,  Sixth  Report,  Appendix,  p.  908. 
*  Randolph  MBS^  vol.  ni,  p.  913. 
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anuU,  but  also  because  the  pasturage  was  limited,  and  the 
danger  of  attack  hj  wolves  was  always  present.  No  law 
bad  as  yet  been  passed  offering  a  reward  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter;  the  only  means  adopted  by  the  colonists 
as  a  protection  against  them  was  to  appoint  servants  to 
look  after  all  the  cattle  in  the  possession  of  their  masters. 
The  cattle  of  William  Pierce '  and  Adam  Thorougl^ood  ' 
were  guarded  in  this  manner,  their  keepers  being  men  of 
matured  years,  who  had  the  strength  and  course  to  resist 
the  depredations  of  wild  animaU  upon  the  herds  in  their 
charge.  Many  of  the  plauters  were  owners  also  of  large 
numbers  of  goats.  Captain  Thorougbgood  left  to  his 
heirs  one  hundred  and  seven,  for  the  safety  of  which  a 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  had  been 
constantly  employed  t>y  him.'  In  1637,  Joseph  Ham,  of 
York  Comity,  bequeathed  to  his  children  thirty  kids,  to  be 
divided  equally  among  them,  and  to  his  wife  twenty-one 
goats.*  The  full-grown  animal  at  this  time  was  valued 
at  ninety-five  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fifteen  shillings,  and 
the  kid  at  seventy-five  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  twelve 
shillings. 
As  a  barrier  against  bands  of  marauding  Indians,  it  had 

'  Governor  Harre;  to  Secretary  Dorcheetor,  Britfth  Sbrt*  Paper*, 
Colonial,  Tol.  Tt,  No.  11;  McDonald  Papert,  toL  n,  p.  68,  Va.  State 
Library. 

*  Beeordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Oountf,  oti^tal  vohime  for  the  years 
1012  Bad  1648,  folio  page  10.  Tbe  name  of  the  keeper  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Captain  Thoronghgood  was  Bowland  Hoi^an,  who  was  twenty- 
fire  yean  of  age. 

■  Beeordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  volume  for  the  years  1642 
and  1643,  folio  page  38. 

'Beeordt  of  York  Countf.  vol  1688-ieM,  pp.  11,  12,  Ta.  State 
Libraijr.  When,  In  163S,  the  Dnteh  captain  Devries  set  sM  from  James- 
town on  hit  retain  voyage,  he  was  presented  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Colony  with  six  goats  and  one  nun.  Devriee*  Voyage*  fmn  Bollaitd  to 
Ameriea,  p.  C2. 
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been  Bnggested,  as  early  as  162S,  that  a  pale  should  be 
built  from  a  point  on  James  River,  in  the  limits  of  Martin's 
Hnndred,  to  Cheskiack  on  the  Charles,  a  distance  of  six 
miles;  ^  by  this  means,  an  area  that  was  three  hnndred 
thousand  acres  in  extent  would  be  enclosed,  furnishing  a 
vast  body  of  land  to  serve  as  a  range  for  cattle.  It  could 
also  in  part  be  used  for  supporting  a  large  population.  In 
1626,  Samuel  Mathews  and  William  CUuborne  offered  to 
erect  the  palisade,  and  to  build  houses  at  a  short  interval 
along  its  line;  they  calculated  the  whole  cost  of  construc- 
tion at  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  houses  and  the  palisade  in  good  repair 
at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year.  They  required, 
as  a  condition  of  their  contract  to  carry  out  this  project, 
that  a  grant  should  be  made  to  them  of  the  soil  along  the 
line  of  the  palisade  to  the  extent  of  six  score  poles  on 
either  side.  Within  these  limits,  they  were  to  seat  men, 
who  would  perform  the  important  service  of  guards.  The 
design  at  the  time  was  to  raise  a  large  stock  of  oxen, 
horses,  and  asses  in  this  protected  enclosure,  to  be  used  in 
expeditions  against  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  sur- 
rounding country."  The  proposition  of  Mathews  and 
Claiborne,  which  was  made  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  in  the  same  year  forwarded 

;the  authorities  in  England  for  approval.' 
In  1630,  the  price  of  Virginian  tobacco  sank  to  less  than 
one  penny  a  pound.*     The  planters  had  for  several  years 
found  themselves  cultivating  this  crop  at  little  if  any 

'  Bandolph  MSB.,  toI.  HI,  p.  172. 

*  A  Propoeition  Concenilng  the  Wlnolog  of  Uie  Forest,  Britiih  StaU 
P^er$,  OolonUU,  vol-  IV,  No.  10,  11;  Satntbury  Abstraea  for  1636, 
p.  145,  Vfc,  State  Library, 

*  Thla  communication  i«  printed  in  the  Virginia  MagoMttu  ofBiMorg 
amd  Biography,  vol,  II,  pp.  60-65. 

*  Qoremor  Harre;  to  Privy  ConnoD,  BritiMh  Slats  Paper*,  Colonial, 
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profit,  and  this  had  the  effect  which  the  numerons  proclt^ 
matioDS  and  instructiona  previously  issued  to  diBcourage 
its  production  had  failed  to  hring  about;  there  was  now 
for  the  first  timejnthe  history  of  the  Colonjia  yolnntary 
disposition  among  the  people  to  devote  some  attention  to 
other  commodities  that  had  hitherto  aroused  but  little 
interest.  There  was  a  considerable  extent  of  land  in 
Virginia  which,  from  a  previous  course  of  till^e,  had  been 
sufficiently  deprived  of  its  fertility  to  be  left  in  an  excellent 
condition  for  the  growth  of  wheat;  it  now  occurred  to 
many  of  the  planters  that  instead  of  allowing  this  land  to 
revert  to  forest,  or  instead  of  putting  it  down  in  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  of  maize  until  wholly  exhausted,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  sow  it  in  English  grain.  This  course  had 
already  for  several  years  been  followed  by  Abraham 
Fiersey,  who  in  one  year  alone,  1627,  had  two  hundred 
acres  in  wheat  and  as  many  in  barley,  the  product  of  this 
area  of  soU  being  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  fumiBh 
food  daily  at  his  own  chaise  to  sixty  persons.'  The 
authorities  sought  to  confirm  this  diqnsition  to  give  leas 
attention  to  tobacco.  Id  J.628,  there  was  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  only  so  much  of  this  commodity  should 
be  cultivated  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  production 
of  grain;  ^  in  1629,  the  amotmt  to  be  raised  was  restricted 
to  three  thousand  plants  a  head,  workers  in  the  ground 
alone  being  considered,  but  as  this  would  have  been 
unjust  to  families  composed  in  large  part  of  women  and 
children,  who  were  incapable  of  laboring  in  the  fields,  one 
thousand  plants  additional  per  poll  were  allowed  in  the 

vol  T,  No.  96 ;  Bairubury  AbstnuMfor  1630,  p.  221,  T&.  State  Llbni?. 
Thla  extnordinar;  decline  wm  said  to  have  been  doe  to  the  increase  in 
the  aiea  under  ooltimtion  in  tobacco  in  Barbadow,  Ue?ia,  St.  CIuIb- 
topher,  and  Bermudas.  , 

'  Work$  of  Capt.  Joltn  8mUh,  p.  886. 

1  Hening's  StatMM,  vol.  1,  p.  180. 
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latter  iustanoea.  The  supreme  importaDce  of  tobacco  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  livelihood  was  indicated  in  the  refusal 
of  the  Assembly,  in  1629,  to  prohibit  nev  comers  from 
ooltivating  it,  although  at  this  time  the  authorities  had 
the  strongest  desire  to  diminish  the  quantity  produced.* 
The  heaviest  punishment  which  the  Assembly  supposed 
they  could  inflict  upon  the  French  vine-dressers,  who  had 
been  brought  into  Virginia  in  the  time  of  the  Company, 
I  and  who  had  been  subsequently  accused  of  ooucealing  their 
I  knowledge,  was  to  refuse  to  grant  them  permission  to  culti- 
I  vate  tobacco,  to  which  the  vine-dressers,  who  had  leased 
some  of  the  public  lands,  had  probably  turned  as  the  most 
direct  means  of  earning  a  subsistence.*  The  use  of  the  leaf 
as  a  substitute  for  specie,  a  use  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  the  planters  did  not  receive  money  for  their 
products,  but  articles  for  consumption,  or  bUls  of  exchange 
payable  in  England  in  cold,  which  rarely  found  its  way 
back  to  the  Colony,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences leading  the  Virginians  to  give  such  absorbing  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  this  staple.  It  was  not  simply  a 
periahable  crop  which  sold  at  varying  rates  in  the  English 
and  Dutch  markets;  it  was  money  with  an  intrinsic  value, 
like  gold  and  silver,  and  as  necessary  for  exchange  as  any 
kind  of  currency. 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the  fact  that  an 
important  proportion  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Colony  was 
produced  by  planters  who  bad  recently  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  reduction  in  the  average  quality  of  each 
annual  crop.  The  servants  of  the  new  planters  were  as  a 
rule  as  ignorant  as  themselves  in  the  beginning.  While 
some  of  the  immigrants  were  prudent  enough  to  wait 
until  they  had  acquired  by  actual  observation,  or  personal 
experience  in  the  field,  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  manner 
I  HenlDg's  Slatutt*,  vol.  I,  p.  141.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  ISl. 
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of  tending  tobacco,  and  of  manipulating  it  after  it  had 
been  removed  from  the  hill,  the  largest  number  proceeded 
immediately  after  their  arrival  to  cultivate  it,  although 
it  was  a  plant  foreign  to  any  agricultural  training  which 
they  had  previously  received  in  England.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  production  of  so  much  of 
the  commodity  belonging  to  the  lowest  grades. 

The  finest  tobacco  was  spoken  of  as  the  long  sort, 
which  the  c(donist«  were  especially  commanded  to  culti-  ] 
Tate,  all  other  kinds  being  strictly  prohibited.^  The 
manner  of  curing  the  leaf  was  still  defective,  because  the 
experience  of  the  oldest  planters  did  not  extend  over  the 
coarse  of  a  generation,  and  the  great  body  of  that  class 
had  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  only  for  a  few 
years.  There  were  as  yet  no  extensive  set  of  rules  founded 
upon  comparative  observation,  and  transmitted  with  con- 
stant enlargement  from  decade  to  decade.  Knowledge 
acquired  during  a  long  course  of  time  has  showUf  ih&t 
half  the  virtue  of  the  plant  lies  in  its  manipulation  after 
the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
the  rude  methods  of  the  early  Virginian  planters  would 
do  little  to  improve  the  original  quality  of  the  coounodity. 

It  was  tihought  by  the  English  merchants  that  the 
inferiority  of  the  Virginian  to  the  Spanish  leaf  was  due 
entirely  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  planters, 
and  their  repeated  complaints  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
strict  inspection  law.  The  first  statutory  regulation 
estabBehed  in  Virginia,  looking  to  the  destruction  of  the 
lowest  grades,  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  Ae  first 
Assembly  in  1619.  It  was  then  enacted  that  all  the 
tobacco  brought  to  the  Cape  Merchant,  to  be  exchanged 
for  goods  of  various  sorts,  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  four  viewers,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by 
1  Henliig's  ^tolulM,  vol.  I,  p.  905. 
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the  Cape  Merchant,  and  two  by  each  corporation  in  whose 
boundaries  a  brauch  magazine  was  seated.  The  leaves 
found  to  be  worse  in  quality  than  those  appraised  at  eigh- 
teen pence  a  pound,  which  were  the  most  inferior  that  the 
adventurers  of  the  general  magazine  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase, were  to  be  burnt  on  the  spot.'  This  provision,  al- 
though well  adapted  to  improve  the  character  of  the  tobacco 
exported,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced  after  the 
abolition  of  the  general  magazine  in  the  following  year. 
In  1621,  the  Company  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities in  y  itginia  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  meanest 
grades,  and  allowing  only  what  was  excellent  in  quality  to 
be  shipped  to  England.'  Ko  inspection  law,  even  in  a 
greatly  modified  form,  seems  to  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  interval  of  ten  years  preceding  1680.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  bad  tobacco,  it  was 
provided  that  the  commander  of  each  plantation  should 
sommon  two  or  three  men,  of  sound  judgment  and  exten- 
sive experience,  to  inspect  whatever  leaf  had  been  offered 
in  payment  of  debts,  and  bad  been  found  to  be  mean  by 
the  creditor,  and  that  if  the  viewers  should  reach  the  same 
conclusion,  it  was  to  be  burnt.  The  delinquent  should 
be  disbarred  from  planting  a  second  crop  unless  his  dis- 
ability was  removed  by  the  General  Assembly.^ 

This  law  contained  s  number  of  serious  defects  which 
led  to  its  amendment.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  commander  would  be  very  rigid  in  passing  upon  the 
quality  of  his  neighbor's  tobacco.  Not  only  was  it  always 
likely  that  a  feeling  of  personal  kindness  and  friendship 

1  Lawes  of  Assembly,  1616,  Colonial  Btcord*  of  Virginta,  Stata 
SenaM  Doct.,  Eztn,  1674,  p.  24. 

s  mill's  Virffittla  Company  of  London,  p.  244. 
*  Henlng's  Statutei,  vol.  I,  p.  162. 
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would  come  Id  to  soften  his  judgment,  but  an  impulse  of 
humanity,  also,  would  probably  not  infrequently  cause  him 
to  be  extremely  lenient,  the  planter  producing  the  inferior 
crop,  perhaps  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  being  absolutely 
dependent  upon  its  sale  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  him> 
self  and  his  family.  By  the  terms  of  the  amended  law  of 
1682,  the  commander  was  to  take  no  direct  part  in  the 
inspection,  his  duty  extending  only  to  the  appointment  of 
two  competent  viewei-s,  who  were  to  report  to  him  the 
result  of  their  examination.  To  compel  him  to  make  this 
appointment,  even  when  his  inclinations  were  strongly 
averse  to  doing  so,  he  was,  in  case  of  failure  to  conform 
to  the  statute,  to  be  deprived  during  the  course  of  twelve 
months  of  all  right  to  hold  office.^ 

The  law  was  amended  still  more  radically  at  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  the  winter  of  1632-33.  It 
was  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  additional  change  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  exported  tobacco  by  improving  its 
quality.  Inspection  was  to  be  made  at  five  different 
points  in  the  Colony,  that  is  to  say,  at  James  City,  Shirley 
Hundred  Island,  Denbigh,  Southampton  River  in  Eliza- 
beth City,  and  Cheskiack.  At  each  of  these  places,  a 
store  or  warehouse  was  to  be  erected.  Hither  all  the 
tobacco  produced  was  to  be  brought  by  tie  planters  pre- 
vious to  the  last  day  of  December  in  each  year.  Here  it 
was  to  be  carefully  inspected,  and  all  belonging  to  the 
meanest  grade  was  to  be  taken  from  the  great  mass  and 
burnt.  This  duty  was  to  be  performed  once  a  week  by 
men  who  were  acting  under  oath,  one  of  whom  was  always 
to  be  the  member  of  the  Council  whose  home  was  nearest 
to  the  particular  warehouse.  The  tobacco  judged  to  be 
vendible  was  to  be  stored  away,  the  ownership  to  be 
recorded  in  the  list  of  accounts  to  be  kept  for  that 

>  Henlng'a  atatuteM,  vol.  I,  p.  190. 
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purpose ;  aad  it  wae  otAj  to  be  withdrawn  to  be  carried 
on  board  ship  and  transported  out  of  Virginia.  All 
tobacco  found  in  the  bams  of  the  planters,  after  the  thirt]r> 
first  day  of  December,  was  to  be  confiscated,  unless  reserved 
for  the  use  of  their  families,  a  fact  to  which  they  were 
required  to  swear  before  the  proper  officers  previous  to 
the  closing  day  of  the  year.  The  warehouses  appear 
at  this  time  to  have  been  designed  wholly  for  the  storage 
of  leaf,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  the  authority 
of  which  they  were  to  be  erected,  the  goods  imported  into 
the  Colony  were  to  be  landed  only  at  Jamestown,  where 
all  the  contracts,  bargains,  and  exchanges  for  any  part  of 
this  merchandise  were  to  be  made.  The  right,  however, 
was  granted  to  the  planters  to  pay  their  debts  at  the 
'warehouses.* 

At  the  session  of  Uie  Greueral  Assembly  held  in  the 
coarse  of  the  summer  following  the  passage  of  these 
amendments  of  the  inspection  law,  further  changes  were 
introduced.  The  number  of  warehouses  to  be  erected 
was  increased  from  five  to  seven,  tiie  additional  two  to  be 
built,  one  at  Warrasquoke,  and  the  other  at  a  point  lying 
between  Wyanoke  and  the  Falls.  The  viewers  to  serve 
at  each  warehouse  were  to  include  not  only  the  member  of 
the  Council  whose  residence  was  situated  the  nearest  to  it, 
but  also  the  commissioners  of  the  local  court,  with  whom 
assistants  duly  appointed  were  to  be  joined,  and  they  were 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  leaf  brought  in  as  often  as 
its  volume  required.*  Each  warehouse  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  storekeeper,  whose  remuneration  for  his  super- 
intendence was  to  be  one  per  cent  of  what  was  placed  in 
his  official  care.' 

It  would  appear  that  the  requirements  of  the  inspection 
*  PM.,  Vfi.  ao»-si8. 
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law,  as  to  the  oondemnation  to  tlie  fire  of  all  umnerehaot- 
able  tobacco,  were  to  some  extent  enforced,*  but  tbe  proof 
as  to  whether  the  warehouses  were  erected  is  not  so  pou- 
tive.  In  1688,  only  a  few  years  after  the  proTision  as 
to  the  constnietioQ  of  the  seven  buildings  for  storage  was 
adopted,  the  burgessea  aie  found  objecting  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  transporting  their  annual  crop  to  differ- 
ent warehouses,  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  the 
contract  with  the  King  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
product  of  the  Colony,  at  that  time  under  advisement, 
had  been  carried  out.'  They  proposed  that,  instead,  in- 
spectors should  be  named  for  each  neighborhood.  The 
suggestion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  favorably  received, 
for  there  is  evidence  that  in  1641,  a  storekeeper  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  limits  of  Lynhaven  in  Lower  Norfolk,  and 
also  me  for  Elizabeth  City,  and  in  both  instances  they 
were  required  to  give  security  that  the  tobacco  placed  in 
their  respective  warehouses  would  be  carefully  guarded.' 
The  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  ex- 
ported was  not  confined  to  regulations  making  the  burn- 
ing of  the  meanest  grades  compulsory.  Not  only  were 
the  number  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  to  the  head  pra- 

>  Letter  of  OoTeraor  Hiirey  to  Secretary  Wlndebtuik,  BritM  State 
Fiq>en,  Colonial.  YOl  IX,  No.  82;  Saiutburf  Abtfraeufor  ieS7,p.  819, 
Ta.  State  Ulinuy.  TI>e  expree^oii  oaed  b;  HAmy  Is:  "He  cm  giva 
many  inatanoeB  of  hla  atrictneas  In  that  conrae,  (f.e.  coademning  to  tba 
fire)  both  last  year  and  this."    This  letter  was  written  Jan.  29,  1637-38. 

«  BrtKiA  8taU  Faperi,  ColonUil,  *ol.  IX,  No.  96,  II ;  Winier  PtgieT*, 
toL  I,  p.  lOe,  Va.  Stat«  Library. 

-  •  "  Whereas  Robert  Smith  hath  peUUoned  to  Uiis  Cooit  to  bo  Ston- 
keeper  for  the  Ltmils  of  Linhsven  ...  it  is,  therefore,  oidered  tliat  tha 
said  Smith  shall  snpplle  ye  plaoe  of  ye  said  Btorebeeper  according  to  acta 
of  Aaaetnbly,  prOTtded  that  he  pats  Id  security  for  ye  safe  keeping  of  the 
tobacco  after  it  is  put  In  the  store."  Becoria  of  Ltneer  Norfolk  ConntD, 
1637-1843,  folio  page  4S.  ThU  reference  is  also  tbe  authority  for  Oa 
atatemeat  aa  to  the  iqiptdntmaBt  of  a  storekeeper  la  Elicabeth  Ci^. 
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scribed  in  the  iuspectioQ  law  of  1629-30,  but  also  in  the 
different  amendments  which  from  time  to  time  were  made 
to  it.  The  law  itself  restricted  the  number  to  be  raised 
to  two  thousand  for  every  individual  in  a  family,  women 
and  children  inclusive.'  A  subsequent  Act  prohibited 
those  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  leaf 
to  transfer  to  persons  who  were,  their  right  of  planting. 
The  landholder  was  required  to  procure  either  a  neighbor, 
or  acme  competent  stranger,  to  count  the  plants  in  his 
fields,  and  to  certify  the  result  to  the  commander  of  the 
place,  and  if  he  was  found  to  have  exceeded  the  number 
allowed,  the  commissioners  were  to  order  the  destruction 
of  his  whole  crop.^  The  leaves  were  to  be  limited  to  nine 
in  the  gathering,  and  under  no  circumstances  were  the 
suckers  springing  up  from  old  stalks  to  be  tended.  In 
1688,  the  number  of  plants  to  the  poll  to  be  cultivated 
was  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred." 

The  effect  of  these  various  regulations,  whether  strictly 
enforced  or  not,  must  have  been  on  the  whole  very  influ- 
ential in  improving  the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  the  need 
of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  just  as  urgent  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  third.  In  a  proclamation  issued  in  1631,  it 
was  stated  that  an  increasing  quantity  of  the  commodity 
was  imported  secretly  into  England  from  the  Brazils  and 
the  Spanish  provinces  in  America,  and  this  was  most 
probably  in  response  to  a  continued  demand  for  the  highest 
grades,  because  Virginia,  independently  of  the  Bermudas, 
could  easily  have  furnished  the  whole  amount  required  by 
English  consumers. 

Harvey  began  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Tir- 
ginia  in  the  spring  of  1680.  He  had  brought  over  the 
usual  instructions  to  promote  a  diversification  of  the  com- 

1  Henlng'e  Statute*,  voL  I,  p.  152.    '  Ibid.,  p.  164.    *  tbld.,  p.  MS. 
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modities  of  the  Colony.  Wlien  he  arriTed,  he  found  that 
the  people  were  BufFeriag  from  a  great  dearth  of  grain, 
owing  to  the  exceBsive  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco.'  In  March,  1629—30,  a  stringent  regulation  had  j 
been  adopted,  requiring  that  at  least  two  acres  of  grain  ! 
for  every  person  who  was  engaged  in  actual  work  in  the  | 
ground  should  be  planted.  In  the  interval  preceding  the  f 
harvest  of  the  crop  of  1630,  Harvey  dispatched  a  vessel 
as  far  as  Cape  Fear  to  procure  a  supply  of  Indian  com, 
and  he  also  sent  an  agent  on  a  voyage  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  of  various  sorts  to  be 
used  in  trading  for  maize  with  the  Indians.  Three  hun- 
dred buahelfl  were  obtained  by  this  means,  whicll  were 
devoted  to  the  present  relief  of  the  colonists,  thus  assur- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  grain  in  the  fields  until  it  had 
fully  ripened.  The  danger  of  l^e  famishing  people  fall- 
ing upon  the  unmatured  maize,  and  thus  not  only  exposing 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  sickness  in  eating  it,  but  also 
exhausting  the  store  which  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  was  in  this  way  entirely  removed.'  In 
consequence  of  this  prudent  management,  the  crop  of 
Indian  corn  in  Virginia  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  many 
thousand  bushels,  furnishing  an  abundance  even  for  new 
comers.'    Mtuze  now  commanded  two  shillings  and  six 

1  Gof«ntor  Harvey  to  Secretary  Dorchester,  April  16,  1030,  Brttith 
Slate  itiper*,  Coloniat,  No.  V ;  MeDoitald  Popert,  vol.  II,  p.  81,  Va, 
8Ute  Libruy. 

*  Governor  Hwey  to  Secretuy  Borehester,  Hay  20,  1630,  BritUh 
State  Paptra,  Colonial,  voL  V,  No.  94 ;  Saituburg  AbitracU  for  1630, 
p.  219,  Vr.  Bute  Ubmry.  In  McDonald  Puperw,  vol.  II,  p.  44,  Va. 
EttUa  Library,  tbere  will  be  found  a  Call  copy  of  Governor  Harvey's  letter 
to  the  Privy  Council,  October,  1S30  {British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial, 
vol.  V,  No.  96),  from  which  some  of  these  details  were  obtained. 

*  CoDDoO  of  VbgiiUa  to  Privy  Coancll,  British  State  Papen,  Colo- 
niat, vol.  Tin,  No.  3;  Sotntbum  JbttraeU  for  1834,  p.  63,  Va.  Stato 
Library. 
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pence  a  bushel.^  In  a  commiasion  Trhich  Crovernor  Harvey 
gave  to  Nathaniel  Basse  in  1631,  he  was  authorized  to 
visit  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  plantations,  grain 
at  twentiy-five  shillings  a  barrel  delivered  there,  or  fifteen 
shillings  delivered  in  the  Colony.  Similar  commissions 
with  the  same  orders  were  granted  to  persons  to  trade  in 
Canada  and  the  Dutch  settlements.^  According  to  one 
authority,  ten  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com  were 
shipped  to  New  England  alone  in  1634.  So  abundant 
did  grain  become  in  the  Colony,  that  Governor  Harvey 
described  Virginia  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
northern  provinces  as  Sicily  bore  to  Rome.'  Special  regu- 
lations were  adopt«d  with  respect  to  the  boats  employed 
in  its  transportation ;  they  were  to  be  of  a  burden  of  ten 
tons  at  least,  and  to  be  built  with  flash  decks,  unless  fitted 
with  grating  and  tarpauling.*  It  is  not  probable  that 
wheat  formed  an  important  part  in  this  exportation  of 
grain.  In  1632,  seed  wheat  was  so  scarce  in  Virginia  that 
Harvey,  who  was  anxious  to  show  unusual  zeal  in  enlarg- 
ing  the  number  of  its  f^ricultural  products,  admitted  that 
he  was  dependent  on  a  supply  from  the  mother  country  if 
he  was  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  English  author- 
ities with  reference  to  sowing  it.'  He  had  but  a  short 
time  before  expressed  a  determination  to  restrict  his  own 

■  Boyal  Ei»t.  M8S.  Commiwion,  Fourtb  RapoH,  A^nc,  pp.  300,  391. 

*  Bandolph  MS8.,  vol.  HI,  p.  219. 

■  QoTemor  Hsxrey  to  Secrebury  Wiodebtnk,  BrittA  iStote  Pi^en, 
ToL  TIU,  No.  22  ;  Saintburg  AbttnvM  for  1634,  p.  71,  Tk.  State 
Llbmy.  See  bIbo  l«tt«r  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  Man.  HM.  Coll., 
TOL  Vin,  6tli  lerlea,  WiiUhrop  Pkipert,  PhI  IV. 

<  Hening'B  Statatti,  to).  I,  p.  ITC. 

*  QoTomor  Bamj  to  FiIt;  Connoil,  Fe^.  20,  1032-38,  BrUUh  State 
PvpvT*,  Colonial,  toL  T1,  No.  73 ;  Saintbwy  AbttneU  for  1633,  p.  41, 
Ta.  State  Library. 
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agricnltaral  operations  to  Uie  cnltiratiou  of  English  grain 
and  vines.* 

The  shipments  to  the  Nortii  were  not  confined  to  grain ; 
the  conunissionB  granted  to  Nathaniel  Basse  and  otiiers, 
in  1631,  instructed  them  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  coun- 
tries with  which  they  were  authorized  to  trade,  cows,  oxen, 
hogs,  and  goate  at  favorable  rates.'  Devries  has  recorded 
that,  in  1683,  he  met  Captain  Stone  making  his  way  from 
Vi^inia  towards  New  England,  with  a  cargo  of  grain  and 
young  cattle  ; '  a  few  years  later,  Samuel  Maverick,  of 
Massachusetts,  visited  the  Colony,  and  purchased  four 
heifers  and  eighty  goats,  which  he  conveyed  to  Boston 
in  two  pinnaces.*  So  numerous  had  the  h<^fs,  goats,  and 
poultry  become  by  the  fourth  year  of  Governor  Harvey's 
adminifltration,  that  the  planters  were  able  to  furnish 
large  supplies  of  meat  to  the  crews  of  ships  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  river.*  The  vessels  engaged  in  tiie  transportatiOD 
of  tobacco  offered,  even  at  this  time,  an  important  market, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty,  manned  by  many  sailors,  the  tonnage 
ranging  from  four  hundred  upwards.*  When  Devries 
arrived  in  the  James,  in  the  autumn  of  1636,  he  found 
thirty-six  sail  at  Blunt  Point  alone.'     At  this  time,  pork 

I  OovenioT  Hurej  to  Lorda  CommlMionen,  Brittth  Slate  Fe^vrt, 
OolonUU,  TO).  TI,  No.  H I  8ain*burv  Abttraett  for  1632,  p.  36,  Va. 
State  Library. 

•  BatutoJpA  M88..  to),  m,  p.  219. 

•  Devries'  Votagetflvm  Holland  to  Atneriea,  p.  W. 

•  Neill'B  Virfflnia  Carolorvm,  p.  181. 

•  New  DescrlpUon  of  Vit^la,  p.  4,  Force's  Sittorieal  Tract*.  toL  II ; 
Beill's  Virffinia  Carolonim,  p.  127,  note. 

•  DeTTlee'  Vonagafivm  Holland  to  America,  p.  68. 

'  Ibid^  p.  112.  The  number  of  shipc  leftving  Jftmeo  Rlrer  for  the  port 
ot  London  klone  in  1636,  with  carKoee  of  tobscco,  was  twenty-one. 
SrUlth  State  Fapera,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  9 ;  Sainebvry  Ab$trartt  for 
1938,  p.  164,  Va.  State  Libraiy.    The  author  ot  the  New  Deteriptio* 
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was  sold  for  twenty  ahillings  an  hundred  pounda.'  It 
illustrates  the  sudden  changes  taking  place  in  the  con- 
ditioD  of  ihe  planters  according  as  their  crops  for  a  single 
yeax  flourished  or  failed,  that  in  1636,  two  years  after  the 
large  shipments  of  grain  to  New  England,  com  was  so  dear 
in  Virginia,  that  it  was  only  to  he  bought  at  twenty  shil- 
lings a  bushel,  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
being  reduced  for  subsistence  to  purslane  and  other  garden 
vegetables.'  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  Devries,  who 
was  acquainted  by  actual  experience  with  these  sadden 
fluctuations  in  the  annual  fortunes  of  the  people,  warned 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  proposed  to  make  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  Colony,  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to 
carry  with  him  ample  provisions,  as  the  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia produced  supplies  sufficient  only  for  themselves.' 

During  the  first  part  of  the  term  of  Governor  Harvey, 
the  palisade,  which,  a  few  years  before,  Mathews  and  Clai- 
borne had  proposed  to  erect  from  Martin's  Hundred  to  a 
point  on  the  York,  was  built,  thus  establishing  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers,  a  secure 
refuge  for  live  stock,  covering  ground  almost  as  extensive 
aa  the  county  of  Kent  in  England.*  Within  the  boun- 
daries of  this  range,  the  cattle  wandered  at  liberty,  finding 
their  food  in  wood,  marsh,  and  field  during  every  sea- 
son. If  fed  at  all  in  winter,  they  received  only  the  husks 
of  maize  witii  a  few  grains.'    The  Indians  hardly  dared 

of  Tir^nfa  estimated  the  nmnber  of  sallora  »  few  jean  Iftter  at  seren  or 

eight  hundred.     See  p.  6  of  this  tract,  Fome's  Siatoriatl  Tracts,  toL  IL 

'  So]ial  Hilt.  M88.  Commimion,  Fonith  Report,  Appx.,  290,  291. 

*  NelU'B  Virginia  Carolontm,  p.  181. 

■  Derriee'  VoyaQet  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  ITT. 

*  OorernoT  Harvey  to  Secretary  Windebank,  British  Suae  Faptrt, 
CoIoBtoJ,  TOl.  Vm,  No.  22  i  Bainabvry,  AbttraeU  for  1634,  p.  T2,  Va. 
State  Library. 

*  World  of  Capt.  John  Bmith,  p.  88T. 
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to  venture  into  this  area  in  sufficient  numbers  to  inflict 
serious  injury.  Remnants  of  the  palisade  were  in  exist- 
ence a  quarter  of  a  century  later.^  The  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  however,  formed  the 
principal  cattle  reserve  of  the  Colony.  All  the  forest 
in  the  general  neighborhood  had  now  been  removed,  and 
it  was  converted  into  pastures  and  gardens.  But  little 
grain  or  tobacco  was  planted  there.  Here  the  greater 
number  of  the  live  stock  of  the  surrounding  plantations 
were  kept  throughout  the  year,  being  fed  on  hay  in  win- 
ter, instead  of  being  suffered  to  browse  at  large  in  the 
woods,  or  to  devour  the  refuse  of  the  cornfields.'  The 
rate  of  increase  was  not  extraordinary ;  there  is  a  record 
of  a  herd  in  Virginia  which  numbered  fifteen  head  in 
1628,  and  which  had  grown  to  fifty  only  in  16S6,  eight 
years  later. 

The  first  legal  provision,  looking  to  the  enclosure  of 
land  as  a  barrier  against  the  depredations  of  cattle,  was 
adopted  iji  1626  by  the  General  Court.  It  was  ordered 
in  the  course  of  this  year  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Colony 
where  cattle  were  preserved,  such  as  Hog  and  James  City 
Islands,  the  planters,  in  seeking  to  protect  their  grain, 
should  be  careful  not  to  run  fences  across  narrow  necks 
of  land,  as  this  would  deprive  the  animals  of  a  wide  area 
in  which  to  browse,  but  instead  to  enclose  the  fields  in 
which  their  crops  were  growing,  leaving  the  live  stock  to 
wander  at  liberty  outside.  If  in  violation  of  this  regu- 
lation a  fence  was  erected,  shutting  them  out  of  a  range  not 
under  cultivation,  it  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  loss  which 
might  follow  from  the  entrance  of  cattle  was  not  to  be 
made  good.°    In  February,  1681-32,  the  Gleneral  Assembly 

>  Beeords  of  Yarlc  CouiUtf,  toI.  1633-1094,  pp.  66,  TS.Va.  State  LIbnry. 

*  Wvrka  of  Capt.  John  Smitk,  p.  887. 

■  Qenenl  Court  Orders,  Oct.  13, 1626,  BobtnMon  TranKriptt,  p.  66. 
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briefly  declared,  that  eviary  man  shoald  endoee  his  gromid 
with  sufficient  fences,  and  in  case  -  of  a  failure  to  do  bo, 
should  suffer  the  consequenoes  without  legal  remedy.* 
This  regulation  was  not  adopted  without  opposition.  It 
was  ui^ed  that  to  encourage  the  owners  of  swine  to  dis- 
pense with  keepers,  whose  services  had  been  required  to 
prevent  the  hc^  from  roaming  in  the  cornfields,  had  the 
effect  of  making  ihe  latter  wild  by  allowing  them  to  wan- 
der about  without  any  one  to  watch  them,  and  further- 
more, in  the  absence  of  a  herder,  they  were  exposed  to  a 
great  number  of  oasualtieB.*  In  the  order  of  court  of 
1626,  and  the  statute  of  1681-32,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
beginning  of  the  provision  that,  substantially  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  age,  and 
which  has  from  its  very  inception  been  tiie  cause  of 
innumerable  personal  and  political  idtercations.  The 
fact  that  a  statute  passed  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  should  remain  in  the  loosl  law  of  Virginia, 
with  practically  no  modification  in  its  principle,  shows  how 
little  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  community  have 
changed  in  the  course  of  that  extended  period."  While 
it  was  in  its  essence  a  regulation  that  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  planter,  and  has  continued  to  operate 
to  bis  special  advant^e  by  throwing  open  a  boundless 
range  for  his  cattle,  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  large  planter 
to  be  preferred  to  a  measure  requiring  the  enclosure  of  all 
land  in  each  tract,  which  would  have  imposed  upon  him  a 
very  heavy  burden,  as  many  tracts  included  several  thou- 

1  Hening'B  Statute*,  fol.  I,  p.  176. 

*  Review  of  the  Old  Acta  of  AaaeaMj,  BritM  State  Fapen,  Colo- 
nial, ToL  IX,  Vo.  OS;  Winder  Paper*,  toL  I,  p.  12S,  Ta.  State 
Library. 

»  See  Beport  of  the  State  Board  ofAgricalturt  of  Tirffinia  for  1893, 
p.  58,  for  a  nlnable  munrnftrr  ol  the  difterent  local  regnlMlon*  tx  the 
preaant  Ums, 
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sand  acrea,  and  miles  of  expensive  fencing  would  hare  been 
oecesaary  to  raise  a  sufficient  protection  on  eveiy  side. 
Land  unenclosed  became  a  common,  upon  wbich  it  was 
not  a  trespass  for  any  person  in  tbe  neigbborbood  to  pennit 
bis  cattle  to  run.  If  the  owner  desired  to  prevent  sucb 
incursioaa,  it  was  in  bis  power  to  erect  a  line  of  fence,  and 
as  long  as  be  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  argued  tliat  be  bad  no 
rigbt  to  complain  of  a  damage  wbicb  his  own  live  stock 
was  liable  at  any  time  to  inflict  upon  the  unprotected 
crops  of  bis  neighbors. 

In  1639,  however,  the  fence  law  was  modified  in  its 
application  to  swine,  probably  in  compliance  with  the 
objections  urged  against  it  some  years  before.  Hogs  had 
now  grown  to  be  very  numerous,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  they  would  break  into  the  grain  fields,  the  barrier  raised 
against  their  encroachments  being  only  too  frail  in  numy 
instances.  It  was  decided,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  to 
require  that  the  owners  of  swine  should  confine  them 
securely  in  pens  at  night,  and  provide  keepers  for  them 
during  the  day  ;  those  persons  who  failed  to  observe  these 
directions  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  damage 
inflicted  by  their  hogs  upon  the  property  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1632,  as  well  as  of  the 
Act  of  1636,  were  still  in  force  with  respect  to  the  depre* 
dations  of  other  animals.^  In  1642,  only  two  years  lat«r, 
swine  were  again  placed  upon  the  old  footing  in  their 
rehttion  to  the  law  as  to  enclosures.^ 

The  fence  law  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  only 
have  been  passed  in  a  country  where  the  soil  was  valued 
very  cheaply,  and  where  live  stock  were  not  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  As  the  population  of  the  Colony  expanded, 
and  the  number  of  plantations  increased,  the  original 

>  Act  of  Anembly,  SobiMon  Trantcriptt,  p.  922 ;  H«nlDg*i  StaMt$, 
vol.  1,  p.  23B.  *  HenlDg's  StatuU;  vol.  t,  p.  344.  . . 
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statute  was  onl;  made  more  stringent  in  its  terms,  the 
proviaion  being  introduced  that  in  case  hogs,  goats,  and 
other  cattle  were  kOled,  either  through  wantonness  or 
carelessness  in  the  effort  to  drive  them  from  unenclosed 
land  upon  which  they  were  trespassing,  the  person  guilty 
of  the  act  should  pay  double  their  value  as  a  compensation 
to  the  owner.  A  legal  fence  was  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
height,  and  closed  to  the  bottom.  The  owner  of  live  stock 
breaking  through  this  fence,  and  inflicting  serious  injury 
to  crops,  was  compelled  to  make  the  amplest  satisfaction 
for  the  damage  committed.^ 

It  can  only  be  inferred,  that  the  principal  fence  in  use 
in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  worm 
fence.  There  are  references  to  rails  as  early  as  1621;  in 
that  year,  Mr.  Whitaker,  a  leading  planter,  is  stated  to 
have  "  railed  "  in  one  hundred  acres  as  a  protection  to  the 
vines,  grain,  and  other  crops  which  he  had  under  cultiva- 
tion in  this  area  of  ground.*  An  order  of  the  Oeneral 
Court  in  1626,  required  all  who  lived  in  those  parts  of  the 
Colony  where  the  cattle  ranges  were  situated,  to  "  rail, 
pale,  or  fence "  their  tilled  lands,  a  clear  recognition  of  a 
distinction  in  the  methods  of  enclosure.  At  a  much  later 
date,  the  charge  was  brought  against  Robert  Beverley,  that 
instead  of  using  a  troop  of  soldiers  under  his  command  as 
a  guard  for  the  Governor,  he  had  set  them  to  felling  trees, 
and   making  and   *'  toating   rails. ' ' '      Among  the  terms 

I  Henlng'B  Btatuta,  vol.  I,  pp.  244,  33S.  An  ioMiuice  ia  given  in  the 
reooids  of  York  Connty  of  a  man  who  had  failed  to  fence  hie  land  prop- 
erly. Injuring  to  eacli  a  degree  the  sow  of  a  neighbor,  which  had  broken  Into 
bis  grain  field,  that  it  was  "ntterljr  lost."  He  was  compelled  by  order 
of  court  to  replace  this  sow  by  two  sows,  each  two  years  of  age.  Seeord* 
of  Tork  Oountv,  toI.  1638-1648,  p.  281.  Va.  State  Library. 

*  AJutraeta  of  ProeeedingM  of  the  VirgtnUi  Gompant  of  Londoih  voL  1, 
^138. 

*  OTievancea  of  Oloster  County,  1876,  BrltUh  StaU  P(xp«n,  Colonial; 
mttdtr  Paper*,  toL  n,  pp.  168-tS6,  Va.  State  Libnify. 
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which  Mr.  Reeves  of  Henrico  inserted  in  the  contract  by 
which  be  leased  a  part  of  his  estate  to  William  Arrii^ton 
in  1695,  was  one  requiring  the  latter  to  maul  six  hundred 
fencing  rails.'  The  abstraction  of  such  material  was  a 
frequent  cause  of  criminal  prosecution  ajid  civil  suit." 

The  worm  fence,  in  the  construction  of  which  rails 
were  used,  waa  the  invention  of  the  settlers  of  a  new 
country  where  wood  waa  extremely  abundant,  and  saw- 
mills  were  few  in  number.  The  scarcity  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  costliness  of  nails  in  the  early  years  of 
colonization  were  doubtless  an  element  of  importance 
in  its  popularity.  Whenever  it  was  decided  to  build  an  - 
enclosure,  there,  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  selected, 
was  a  very  heavy  growth  of  timber,  only  requiring  the 
application  of  the  axe  and  maul  to  convert  it  into  rails 
for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  fence.  No  posts  were  to 
be  fashioned,  no  holes  to  be  di^,  no  nails  to  be  driven 
in.'  The  worm  fence  is  still  one  of  the  most  familiar 
features  of  the  Virginian  plantation,  a  monument,  like 
the  fence  law  itself,  of  the  perpetuation  of  agricultural 
conditions  beginning  with  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Colony.  In  spite  of  its  angular  character,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  picturasqueness  in  the  plantation  landscapes. 
In  the  colonial  age,  as  in  the  present  day,  it  became,  after 
standing  for  several  years,  a  trellis  for  the  vines  of  the 


b  o/Hmriat  Countt,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  576,  Vft.  State  Libniy. 
The  references  to  fence  rails  in  tlie  county  recorda  are  very  nomeroiu. 
See  Steorda  of  Bappahannock  Countj/,  toI.  1SG&-1699,  p.  176,  Vfc,  Stkte  Li- 
bnry ;  Becordt  of  Elixabeth  CUy  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  123,  Va.  State 
Library;  Beevrit  of  MUmetex  County,  original  vol,  1604-1705,  p.  100. 

■  Steorit  of  Henrteo  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  OS,  Va.  Stale  Libiaiy ; 
Btwrtf  of  Elizabeth  Oitf  County,  ToL  1064-1609,  pp.  123,  126,  Va. 
State  Library. 

•  The  flrat  reference  to  thli  fence  as  the  "worm  fence,"  which  I  hare 
found,  is  in  Hugh  Jones'  Pr««eiK  StaU  of  Virginia,  p.  80. 
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woods  and  fields,  the  grape,  the  inoniiiig-gloT7,  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  Tirglnia  creeper,  which,  with  their 
vemal  or  autumnal  leaves  and  blossoms,  decorated  its 
Holiness  with  their  beauty. 

Not  all  of  the  fences  to  be  found  in  Virginia  in  the 
seventeentli  century  were  erected  in  a  zigzag  shape.  Fitz- 
hugh  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  orchard  was 
protected  by  an  enclosure  of  locust  wood ;  this  was  doubt- 
less a  straight  fence  constmcted  of  panels,  the  ends  of 
which  were  inserted  in  posts  standing  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  durability  of  locust  was  already  recognized. 
Fitzhugh  declared  that  a  fence  of  this  material  would 
last  almost  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  a  brick  wall.' 
There  were  also  brush  fences,  which  were  chiefly  used  for 
the  protection  of  the  maize  and  wheat  fields,  but  which 
very  frequently  failed  to  accomplish  that  purpose.' 

The  year  1634  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
Vii^inia,  as  that  in  which  a  separate  province  was  formed 
of  its  northern  parts.^  The  erection  of  Maryland  proved 
in  a  few  years  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  embarrassment  and 
loss  to  the  planters  of  the  parent  colony.  Tobacco  was 
as  much  the  principal  crop  of  the  new  province  as  it  was 
of  the  old,  but  as  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  now  under 
different  administrations,  the  quantity  to  be  planted  conld 

>  £«(teri  of  WaHam  FUthuf/h.  4prU  22,  1686.  Tbe  foUowliig  ii 
trom  the  Becordt  of  Aeeomac  CoutUg,  origliiAl  vol.  1082-1607,  f.  p.  129 : 
"Bicb&ri  Johnaon,  Mulatto,  doth  b;  these  preaeats  forthwith  Impover 
yon  in  my  mune  to  confeu  a  judgment  nnto  John  Cole  to  fall,  mKll,  and 
set  up  for  John  Cole  npon  hla  planlAtlon  where  he  shall  appoint  400 
panels  of  lufflcleDt  post  and  rails,  every  pannell  ten  foot  distanoe  Mid  five 
Ttiia  of  pine  to  every  pannell,  uid  every  pott  to  be  seven  foot  and  ludf, 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  ye  ground,  the  said  post  to  be  all  of  cheatnot  and 
whlteoak.*'  This  fence  was  Intended  to  serve  m  a  protection  for  a  oom- 
fleld. 

*  Beeor^  of  Henrteo  County,  vol.  1682-lTOl,  p.  U,  Va.  State  Llbrair. 

*  HaryUnd  was  eieoted  Uarch  ST,  1681 
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aot  be  controlled  tiironghout  the  area  of  cultivatiou  by 
the  establishment  of  a  r^iolatton  proceeding  from  &  single 
assembly,  and  in  consequence  of  this  inability  to  enforce 
concert  of  action,  the  price  of  the  leaf  was  often  depressed 
by  the  amount  produced  in  tiie  two  colonies,  where  it 
would  have  been  maintained,  if  there  had  been  only  one, 
by  a  compulsory  reduction  of  that  amount.  Nothing 
was  to  be  giuned  by  stinting  the  crop  in  Virginia  if  the 
planters  north  of  the  Potomac  cultivated  their  usual  area 
in  tobacco  the  same  year ;  this  would  only  work  to  the 
advantt^  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  [banters  south  of  the  Potomac  would  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselvea  for  ibe  purpose  of  increasing  the 
profits  of  the  planters  of  Maryland. 

When  the  division  took  place,  it  was  thought  that  the 
population  of  Virginia  did  not  exceed  five  thouBand.'  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  local  distribution  of  the  planters 
at  this  time.  In  the  country  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
James  River,  between  Arrahattook  and  Shirley  Hundred, 
the  census  of  1685  disclosed  that  there  were  four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  persons.  All  of  these  were  citizens  of 
the  county  of  Henrico.  The  county  of  Charles  City,  also 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  extending  from  Shirley  Hundred 
Island  to  Wyanoke,  was  inhabited  by  five  hundred  and 
eleven  persons ;  the  county  of  James  City,  extending  on  the 
south  side  from  Chippoak  to  Lawues  Creek,  and  from  the 
Chickahominy  River  on  the  north  side  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  oreek,  by  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  persons ;  the  county  of  Warrasquoke,  extending 

>  BUtemeot  of  VnUain  Fleree,  BrUUh  &aU  Faptn.  Colonial,  vol.  Tj 
MeDotuM  Papari,  toL  H,  p.  21,  Vk.  State  Libnry.  Tbe  censna  of 
1036  plaOM  Ut6  popoUtion  at  4014  Hmrrer,  la  1680,  e8t!iiiftt«d  the  nomber 
of  inbabltaiiU  t  3G0O  or  mote.  Brittih  &ate  Faptn,  CQlrmial,  vol.  V, 
No.  96;  AiiMfrMfy  JMnicM/orieSO,  p.  220,  Va.  State LibntT. 
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trom  the  soathem  limit  of  tlie  county  of  James  City  to 
Warrasquoke  River,  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
The  counties  of  Warwick  River  and  Elizabeth  City,  which 
included  all  the  remaining  settlements  on  the  James  River, 
contained  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  plantations 
lying  on  the  modem  York  formed  the  county  of  Charles 
River,  and  had  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  ten. 
The  county  of  Accomac  had  a  population  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
enumeration,  that  the  plantations  continued  to  be  more 
thickly  grouped  in  the  county  of  James  City  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Colony.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  in  tobacco  in  Virginia,  in  consequence 
of  the  steady  encroachment  of  the  cleared  estates  upon 
the  line  of  forest,  was  rapidly  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  English  customs,  Charles  still  persisted  in  allowing 
no  opportunity  to  pass  without  ui^ing  upon  the  attention 
of  the  planters  the  advisability  of  diversifying  their  crops. 
In  1636,  the  addition  to  the  royal  revenue  from  the  Im- 
portation of  tobacco  by  one  ship  alone  amounted  to  three 
^ousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  sterling,' 
and  yet  in  the  ensuing  year  the  King  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  which  he  declared,  that 
the  assertion  that  the  Colony  would  be  ruined,  if  the 
culture  of  tobacco  was  abandoned,  was  false.  If  any  con- 
clusion was  to  be  drawn  from  what  was  to  be  observed 
in  the  English  West  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  had  ceased  to  plant  it,  and  had  directed  their 

'  BritUk  8taU  Fapert,  Colontal,  toL  Vm,  No,  56 ;  Colonial  Btcord* 
of  Virginia,  State  Seoate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  91. 

■  Secretary  Kemp  to  SecKtuy  Windebank,  BriUth  State  Fi^tn, 
CoJmlal,  ToL  IX,  No.  0;  Saintburj/  Atutracu  for  1636,  p.  154,  Tft. 
SUto  Libnu7. 
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enei^es  to  the  production  of  other  conuDodities. '  The 
people  of  Virginia  weie,  however,  ia  a  different  position 
from  the  people  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  tropics. 
Tobacco  vaa  the  only  profitable  crop  which  at  that  time 
was  adapted  to  the  situation  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  Virginian  settlements.  When  the  leaf 
declined  in  price  to  one  penny  a  pound,  a  depression 
largely  due  to  the  amount  exported  from  Barbadoes, 
Mevis,  and  St.  Christopher  to  the  English  market,  the 
planters  of  these  islands  directed  their  attention  to  cot- 
ton. It  was  also  admitted  that  the  character  of  the 
tobacco  produced  In  their  soil  was  not  very  good.  In  a 
few  years,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  indigo,  ginger 
and  oranges,  was  added  to  that  of  cotton.  In  Barlradoes, 
the  sugar-mills  were  turned  by  oxen  which  had  been 
imported  from  Virginia.  So  great  had  the  prosperity  of 
that  Colony  become  by  1649,  that  one  hundred  vessels 
were  employed  in  its  carrying  trade ;  a  very  much  larger 
number  than  were  plying  at  this  time  between  England 
and  the  Virginian  plantations. 

The  plan  of  reducii^  the  volume  of  the  annual  crop  by 
restricting  the  number  of  plants  to  the  bead  had,  by  the 
end  of  1637,  led  to  some  important  results  which  had  not 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  r^rulation  been 
foreseen.  The  limitation  caused  many  persons  to  forsake 
their  estates  in  search  of  lands  offering  the  virgin  loam 
in  which  tobacco  attained  its  largest  growth.'    If  they 

'  Xing  to  GoTemor  and  Cooncil  ot  Vi^lnift,  BritUh  State  Aip<r*, 
Colonial,  toL  IX,  No.  47  i  Sainibitrj/  Abttraeti  for  1637,  pp.  191-194, 
y».  Stftte  Library. 

*  BoTgeases  to  OoveniDr  and  Council,  BritUh  State  Paper*,  Colonial, 
vol.  K,  No.  96,  U;  WKfufer  PaP«M. TOl.  I,  pp.  lU,  116,  Va.  StWaLlbrary, 
OueeBect  of  the  linltaUon  of  planUng,  it  was  aaid,  waatodiscouragethe 
qse  of  tbo  plough,  becanse,  in  oreatlng  a  dUposilion  to  deserL  old  BBtatea, 
It  kd  to  tba  alwodomnent  of  tiie  onl;  aoil  In  which  that  Implement  could 
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had  remained  on  the  plantations  abandoned,  tiiey  would 
have  been  compelled  to  cultivate  a  soil  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted,  and  only  capable  of  producing  that  commodity 
in  profitable  quantities  by  the  application  of  manure. 
This  could  only  have  been  obtuned  from  the  live  stock. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  attention  which  by  1637  was  paid 
to  the  increase  of  the  cattle,  the  manure  to  be  gotten 
from  them  was  comparatively  small,  as  they  were  suffered 
to  wander  very  much  at  large.  Even  if  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, however,  could  have  been  secured  by  penning  them, 
the  improvement  of  the  ground  by  tiiis  means  would  not 
have  been  as  satisfactory  in  its  efEect  as  the  natural  fer- 
'  tility  of  the  mould  of  newly  cleared  land.  It  was  early 
observed  that  tobacco  taken  from  a  field  enriched  by  its 
conversion  into  a  cow-pen  was  very  rank  in  its  flavor, 
which  diminished  the  value  that  it  would  otherwise  have 
derived  from  its  bulkiness.  The  leaf  grown  in  the  bot- 
toms along  the  streams  was  to  be  preferred  not  only  in 
point  of  weight,  but  also  in  quality.  It  was  not  entirely 
greed  of  land,  or  even  ui  inordinate  desire  to  raise  to- 
bacco, that  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  settlements; 
it  was  largely  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  tiller  of 
the  ground  to  secure,  in  the  restricted  number  of  plants 
allowed  him  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  heaviest  weight 
which  the  soil  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  would 
impart  to  that  number.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  law, 
there  would  have  been  a  strong  disposition  among  the 
colonists  to  Bue  out  patents  to  new  land,  but  stimulated 
by  the  operation  of  such  a  regulation,  there  were  bat  two 
influences  likely  to  restrain  that  disposition,  the  expense 
of  hewii^  down  the  forests,  and  the  danger  of  attack 

be  employed,  newly  clemred  luids  being  obatmcted  by  roots  and  Btnmpe. 
Anotliereffeet  WM  to  Indooetbe  planters  to  gather  Ae  inferior  leaTea  nMi 
Um  ground,  and  thus  lower  the  arerage  qoAlitf  of  the  tobaoco  aecDTed, 
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from  the  lurking  aavftgea.  So  constant  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Indian  incursions,  that  it  is  stated  that  one-third 
of  1^0  laborers  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  performing 
the  duties  of  guards. 

The  inclination  to  abandon  old  plantations  and  to  take 
up  new  ones,  which  was  promoted  by  the  restrictive  laws 
referred  to,  had  both  a  beneficial  and  an  injurious  effect; 
it  encouraged  a  more  active  destruction  of  the  woods,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  fostered  a  spirit  of  indifference  in  the 
owners  of  land  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  used  it. 
They  neglected  the  fencing  of  their  grounds,  they  failed 
to  establish  pastures  for  their  cattle,  or  to  lay  ofiF  orchards 
and  gardens,  or  even  to  plant  com.  So  frail  were  many 
of  the  dwelling-houses  in  consequence  of  the  purpose  of 
the  occupants  to  desert  their  estates  as  soon  as  exhausted 
by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  that  special  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  Governor  to  discourt^  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  erection  of  such  temporary  habitations.  The 
tendency  to  go  elsewhere  was,  however,  not  to  be  rooted 
out  by  instructions  or  laws.  The  same  motives  in  a 
modified  form  were  to  be  seen  in  the  disposition  of  many 
persons  to  sue  out  patents  to  new  lands  without  having 
any  intention  of  abandoning  the  estates  upon  which  they 
were  residing.  The  influences  leading  to  the  expansion 
by  purchase  of  the  boundaries  of  plaotations  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  had 
been  appropriated,  were  at  work  at  this  early  period,  but 
it  exhibited  itself  not  so  much  in  enlarging  single  tracts 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  virgin  soil,  as  in  obtainii^ 
patents  to  entirely  separate  lands  which  remained  un- 
reclaimed, and  which  were  frequently  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  first  estate. 

In  1639,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  curtail  the  production 
of  tobacco  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  value,  the  price 
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of  the  highest  grsdes  declined  to  such  a  point  that  the 
planters  were  hardly  ahle  to  gain  a  bare  subsistence.  In 
this  emergency  a  taw  was  passed,^  requiring  that  all  the 
mean  product  should  be  destroyed  and  one-half  of  the  good, 
the  object  being  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  crop  to  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  amount,  as 
experience  had  shown,  always  commanded  a  price  which 
left  some  margin  for  profit,  because  the  quantity  was  not  in 
excess  of  the  demand  in  the  English  markets.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  during  the  course  of  the  following  two 
years,  the  amount  of  tobacco  to  be  cultivated  to  the  head 
should  not  run  over  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

The  details  of  this  Act  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
carefully  considered  were  the  regulations  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Colony  adopted  to  enforce  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  the  leaf  produced  as  well  as  an  improve- 
ment in  its  quality.  Three  viewers  were  appointed  to 
serve  in  each  district  as  laid  off  by  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  the  whole  number  being  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, including  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial planters  in  Virginia.  The  tobacco  belonging  to  the 
inspectors  themselves,  growing  in  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  was  to  be  examined  by  persons  who 
had  been  chosen  to  perform  this  duty  by  the  commanders 
of  the  difiEerent  counties.  The  penalty  inflicted  upon  a 
viewer  for  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
law  waa  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  sterling.  The  planter 
was  to  be  allowed  several  days,  after  the  publication  of 
the  intention  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  the  tobacco  in 
their  districts,  to  make  an  assortment  of  the  different 
grades  of  his  crop,  and  if  he  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it  secretly  on 

1  Hening's  StatuUt,  toI.  I,  pp.  234,  32G.  The  Act  tn  fall  is  copied  In 
the  Bobinton  Tran^orip^,  pp.  19T-20B. 
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board  ship,  or  if  he  had  already  done  this  previoos  to  the 
public  aDnouQcement  by  the  viewers  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed upon  their  roirnds  by  a  designated  time,  he  was,  if 
detected  in  this  violation  of  the  statute,  compelled  to  pay 
double  the  quantity  of  leaf  which  he  had  sought  to  re- 
move out  of  sight,  one-half  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  other  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  viewers  in  whose  limits  the  fraudulent  act  was  com- 
mitted. If  the  planter  had  crops  in  different  precincts, 
he  was  permitted  to  bum  on  one  of  his  plantations  the 
whole  proportion  of  the  fine  grades  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  destroy,  and  to  reserve  the  entire  quantity  of 
good  leaf  on  another  plantation  for  sale.  The  inspectors 
were  authorized  to  break  down  the  doors  of  any  building 
in  which  they  had  reason  to  think  that  tobacco  was  con- 
cealed, and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  compelled  to 
show  the  ordinary  search-warrant  in  justification. 

While  the  Acts  for  curtailing  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  tobacco  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  leaf 
offered  for  sale,  were  doubtless  evaded  to  an  important 
extent,  nevertheless  they  must  have  accomplished  their 
object  substantially.  Tobacco  was  constantly  fluctuating 
in  value,  and  not  infrequently  sank  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it,  but  in  the  main,  it  sold  at  rates  that  promoted 
the  rapid  advance  of  Virginia  in  all  the  elements  of 
material  wealth.  If  the  competition  of  other  British 
possessions  had  been  removed,  and  the  introduction  into 
England  of  the  Spanish  leaf  by  illegal  methods  had  been 
successfully  obstructed,  the  restrictive  statutes  passed  by 
the  Assembly  would  have  easily  kept  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  on  an  equality  willt  the  demand,  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  Colony,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  plantations.  In  applying  the  rigid 
inspection  law,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  crops  of  many 
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persons  conld  not  sncceasfnlly  stand  the  test  except  in  small 
part,  and  thus  the  lahor  of  the  year  woold  practically  ^ 
for  nothing.  It  was  lai^ely  apprehension  that  tobacco  ob- 
tained from  the  comparatively  exhausted  soil  of  Hhe  estate 
that  had  been  under  cultivation  for  some  years  would  not 
pass  inspection,  which  led  so  many  of  the  planters  to  show 
such  eagerness  in  suing  out  patents  to  virgin  land  that 
was  certain  to  bring  forth  the  highest  grades  of  the  leaf. 
The  small  planter  in  particular  was  absolutely  dependent 
each  year  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  crop,  and  any  cause 
which  destroyed  it  altogether,  or  even  diminished  its  vol- 
ume very  seriously,  was  a  blow  from  which  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  recover.  One  of  the  objections  lu^ed  against 
the  passE^  of  the  inspection  law  was,  that  the  transportar 
tion  of  tobacco  by  boat,  the  only  means  which  was  then 
used  for  moving  it  (the  plantations  being  situated  on  navi- 
gable streams),  would  expose  it  to  a  great  variety  of  risks, 
which  if  realized  would  signify  the  temporary  ruin  of  the 
owners  who  should  happen  to  suffer  the  loss  that  would 
thus  be  incurred. 

Secretary  Kemp  declared  that  the  customs  upon  the 
tobacco  of  Vii^nia,  in  1686,  ought  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  he  recommended,  as 
a  means  of  showing  t^e  annual  volume  of  the  Bhipments, 
that  a  custom  house  should  be  established  in  the  Colony.' 
The  English  authorities  approved  the  Buggestlon,  although 
they  had  practically  rejected  it  when  offered  by  Harvey.' 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
select  some  place  in  Vii^inia  which  was  fitted  to  be  a  port 

>  Seeratuy  Kemp  to  Secratuy  Windebaak,  Brltith  Btatt  Papers, 
Colonial,  TOL  IX,  Vo.  9 ;  Salnibury  AJMraeU  for  1638,  p.  IM,  Va. 
SUte  L[bTMT. 

"Letter  ofOovenior  Hairey  and  Coanoll  to  PriTy  Council,  BritUh 
StaU  Papen,  Colonial,  toL  VUI,  No.  3 ;  SainMbur]/  AbttracU  for  1633, 
p.  63,  Va.  StMe  Libni7. 
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of  entry.  Here  all  the  articles  to  be  aent  out  were  to  be 
carefolly  Bcratinized,  and  an  account  of  them  kept  in  de- 
tail.  A  yearly  statement  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  la  England  of  the  various  commodities 
Hat  had  been  actually  exported.  The  officer  appointed 
to  supervise  the  cargoes  and  keep  a  record  of  them,  was 
to  receive  as  his  remuneratioD  two  pence  upon  each  cask 
of  tobacco  put  on  shipboard.  This  charge  was  only  indi- 
rectly a  duty.* 

These  instructions  were,  in  February,  1637,  embodied  by 
the  General  Assembly  into  a  law,  and  Kemp  was  chosen 
Register ; '  to  tum  the  fee  of  two  pence  on  each  cask  of 
tobacco,  and  at  the  same  rate  on  other  commodities,  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  upon  their  deliver- 
ing their  invoices  into  his  hands.  During  the  first  year 
following  the  formal  adoption  of  this  regulation,  no  fees 
were  received,  because  the  ships  had  already  taken  on 
board  their  loading  when  the  rule  went  into  effect;  in 
the  second  year,  however,  payment  was  made,  and  made 
in  the  form  of  tobacco,  coin,  and  bills  of  exchange.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  Jerome  Hawley,  had  now  been 
substituted  for  Secretary  Kemp  as  Register,  but  dying 
soon  after,  Kemp  was  reappointed  to  the  position.  In 
1639,  instead  of  settling  this  tax  either  in  coin,  tobacco, 
or  bills  as  formerly,  the  shipmasters  were  permitted  to 
give  bonds  as  security  for  the  amount  due  by  them.* 

The  great  depression  in  the  prices  of  tobacco  in  1638 
and  1639  had,  like  the  similar  depression  in  1629,  already 

1  King's  Letter,  Angut  4, 1636,  BrUWi  State  Papen,  ColonM,  vol.  X, 
No.  eO,  I ;  McDonald  Faptrt,  voL  II,  p.  233,  Va.  Sut«  Library. 

■  BtOM  Stale  Ft^er*,  Colonial,  to).  IX,  No.  M ;  Baiiubiay  AbHraeU 
for  1637.  p.  186,  Va.  State  Llbcsir. 

■  BriUth  State  P^gxTt,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  110 ;  toI.  X,  No.  6 ; 
BatHtbury  MttraeU  for  1838,  p.  10,  Va.  SUte  Llbiair;  XcDonaid 
Papen,  vol.  II,  p.  343,  Va.  State  Ubrary. 
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referred  to,  the  efFect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
planters  of  Virginia  to  products  to  which  tliey  had  pre- 
vionaly  given  only  a  small  part  of  their  thoughts  and 
energies.  In  1688,  the  Bui^esses  forwarded  a  special 
communication  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  silk  had 
revived  very  much,  and  their  messenger  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  that  hody  a  considerahle  quantity  of  the 
Virginian  product  to  show  the  excellence  of  its  quality.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  vine 
had  declined  so  far,  that  the  law  of  1632,  requiring  that 
twenty  slips  to  the  head  should  be  annually  planted,  was 
expressly  repealed,  and  it  was  provided  instead  that  each 
landholder  should  produce  a  certain  amount  of  flax  and 
hemp.'  Governor  Harvey  had  sowed  a  large  quantity  of 
rape  seed  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  Colony.  He 
also  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  olives,  lemons,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  b3iA  figs.*  He  vras  probably  only  success- 
ful with  the  latter,  a  fruit  which  had  been  shown  already 
to  be  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Virginia  ;  in  a  garden  owned 
by  Mrs.  Pierce  at  Jamestown,  extending  over  an  area  of 
three  or  four  acres,  as  much  as  one  hundred  bushels  of 
figs  had  been  gathered  in  one  year.* 

Influenced  by  repeated  instructions  from  England, 
Harvey  continued  to  promote  by  his  own  example  the 
production  of  English  grain  in  Vi^inia.  In  the  clos- 
ing year  of  his  administration,  he  wrote  to  the  English 
authorities  that  four  of  the  members  of  the   Council 

1  OoTemor  HuTe;  to  English  Secretaij  of  State,  BritUh  State  Pf^en, 
Colonial,  Tol.  X,  No.  6  ;  Winder  Faptri,  vol.  I,  p.  147,  Ta.  State  Library. 

•  Hening'B  .Statute*,  to).  I,  p.  218. 

•  GOTBTiior  Haire;  to  Secretary  Wlndebank,  BrftfiA  State  ftijwi, 
Colonial,  vol.  vm.  No.  22;  Soimbury  Abttractt /or  2634,  p.  71,  Va. 
Stat«  Library. 

•  Worki  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  8S7. 
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would  begin  to  bow  wheat  as  soon  as  the  proper  season 
arriTecl  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed, 
and  that  there  was  reason  to  think  that  in  this  step  they 
would  be  followed  by  others.*  When  Devries  -risited 
Virginia  in  1648,  he  found  that  the  planters  were  putting 
down  in  English  grain  the  lands  which  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  successive  crops  of  tobacco.^  The  attention 
paid  to  wheat  led  to  its  production  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties, that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  it 
became  an  important  part  of  the  commodities  exported. 
For  some  years,  Indian  com  had  been  sent  from  Virginia 
to  New  England,  and  also  to  the  West  Indies ;  now,  in 
addition,  both  wheat  and  maize  were  disposed  of  to  the 
traders  of  Maryland,  Manhattan,  and  Carolina.  The 
obstacles  overcome  in  cultivating  English  grain  proves 
that  there  must  have  been  a  growing  market  for  its  sale. 
It  was  calculated  by  Williams,  that  it  required  a  month 
to  turn  over  twelve  acres  with  a  single  plough,  altiiough, 
by  exercising  great  industry,  a  man  and  boy  might  ac- 
complish this  work  in  twelve  days;*  it  was,  however, 
safer,  in  his  opinion,  to  allow  a  margin  more  than  equal 
to  this  period,  the  length  of  time  necessary  being  due  as 
much  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  plough  as  to  the  roughness 
of  the  soil  to  be  broken  up.  Two  able-bodied  laborers 
were  sufficient  to  sow  sixty  acres  in  wheat  in  the  course 
of  one  season,  and  to  reap  the  grain  when  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  harvested.  Snch  an  area  of  land  would 
bring  forth  a  quantity  amounting  in  value  to  four  hun- 

'  Qovernor  Harrey  and  Conncil  to  Privy  Conndl,  BritUh  State  Ft^en, 

Cotoniol,  vol.  X,  No.  G ;  Saimtntry  Ab3$raeti  /or  1838-39,  p.  67,  Va. 

State  Library. 

»  Denies'  Voyaget  from  Holland  to  Anteriea,  p.  188, 

■  Vlrginli,  Richly  Valued,  p.  13,  Force's  HUtotieat  TraeU,  ToL  HL 

See  oUo  Rogers'  History  of  Agrieultvre  and  Priu*  H  Xngland,  toL  V, 

p.61 
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dred  and.  eighty  poundB  Bterling.  The  fifteenth  Act  of 
AsBembly,  in  the  session  of  1689,  permitted  "  com,"  in 
which  term  both  wheat  and  maize  were  doubtless  in- 
cluded, to  be  exported  whenever  the  price  sank  below 
twelve  shillings  a  bushel.'  Any  one  shipping  grain  from 
the  country  had  to  secure  special  permission  to  do  so. 
In  February,  1639,  John  Stratton  was  authorized  to  trans- 
port grain  and  cattle  presumably  to  New  England,  and 
instructiouB  were  given  to  the  Captain  of  the  fort  at 
Point  Comfort  to  grant  him  free  egress,  provided  that  he 
bore  away  no  prohibited  commodity ;  similar  commissions 
were  subeequently  issued  to  William  Hunt  and  Edward 
Robins,  to  enable  them  to  export  to  the  same  quarter  a 
quantity  of  grain  and  pork.'  Precautions  were  taken 
that  the  ships  carrying  these  articles  to  the  northern 
colonies  should  convey  all  tobacco  which  they  had  on 
board  to  London,  as  directed  in  the  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  bearing  the  date  of  July  2,  1684.*  No  one 
WHS  allowed  to  purchase  maize  from  the  Indians  for  less 
than  sixteen  shillings  a  barrel,  the  contents  of  a  barrel 
being  forty  gallons ;  this  regulation  was  perhaps  designed 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  Indian  com  at  a  very  re- 
duced price  from  the  aborigines,  as  this  would  have 
enabled  the  buyer  to  dispose  of  it  afterwards  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  planter  was  willing  to  sell  the  grain  pro- 
duced by  himself.^ 

Berkeley,  like  his  predecessors  Harvey  and  Wyatt,  had, 
upon  his  appointment  as  Governor,  been  specially  directed 
to  encourage  a  diversification  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  Vii^finia,  and  he  proceeded  soon  after  his  arrival  to 

1  Hening'i  Slatniti,  rol.  I,  p.  227. 

*  Genen)  Court  Orden,  Juaxuij,  ISSO,  Bobituon  TVafwcr^ptf,  p.  IBO. 

•  JMi.,  Ha;  S,  IMO,  Boblnton  Traiuer^tt,  p.  163. 
I,  Tol.  I,  p.  227. 
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cany  out  his  mstnictioDA  by  urging  the  passage  of  the 
necessaiy  laws,  as  well  as  by  setting  an  example  in  his 
own  person.  He  planted  at  an  early  day  a  considerable 
area  of  land  in  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  began  an  experiment  with  rice,  and  from 
half  a  bushel  of  seed  sown  harvested  fifteen  bushels  ;  the 
result  was  looked  upon  as  being  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
anticipation  was  confidently  entertained  that  rice  would 
soon  be  cultivated  in  such  abundance  in  the  Colony  that 
it  could  be  bought  for  two  pence  a  pound.  The  notion  was 
prevalent  that  the  climate  and  soil  were  well  adapted  to 
the  grain,  this  notion  being  laigely  based  on  the  assertions 
of  the  African  slaves,  who  stated  that  they  found  the 
conditions  in  Virginia  as  favorable  to  the  production  of 
rice  as  in  the  country  from  which  they  came.'  Subsequent 
experience  has,  however,  gone  to  show  that  while  the 
deep  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  sufficiently  fertile  for 
the  plant,  the  climate  is  not  hot  enough  for  ita  develop- 
ment in  perfection.  It  was  provided  by  law,  that  whoever 
obtained  a  patent  for  an  hundred  acres  of  land  should  be 
lequired  to  establish  a  garden  and  orchard,  carefully 
protected  by  a  fence,  ditch,  or  hedge.'  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  house  at  Crreen  Spring,  Governor  Berkeley 
had  fifteen  hundred  apple,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  and 
other  fruit  trees."  It  had  been  observed  by  those  who 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  making  tiie  comparison,  that 
the  flavor  of  Virginian  fruit  was  superior  to  the  flavor  of 
that  of  England,  this  being  true  in  the  most  marked  degree 
of  the  peach  and  quince,  which  in  Vii^inia  grew  on  atand- 

1  New  Description  ol  Virginia,  p.  H,  Forco's  Sittorieal  Tract*, 
toLIL 

■  iDBtmctlons  to  Berkeley,  1841,  j  36,  Virffittta  MagatiM  of  Sittory 
and  Biographg,  toI.  n,  p.  287.  Act  of  Auemblf ,  lfl8&,  BoMntm  IWn- 
$<rtpu,  p.  216. 

*  MelU'a  Vtrifinia  Cantlorum,  p.  201. 
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ing  trees  instead  of  against  walls  as  in  England.  The 
Menifie  plantation  was  famous  in  the  Colony  for  the 
qoantity  and  variety  of  its  fruits,  herbs,  and  vegetables, 
the  garden  containing  rosemary,  sage,  marjoram,  and 
thyme,  tiie  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry,  while  tJie 
house  itself  was  surronnded  by  peach  trees.^  A  large 
orchard  was  owned  by  Mr.  Hough  of  Nansemond  ;  Rich- 
ard Bennett  had  also  planted  many  apple  trees,  and  from 
the  fruit  annually  expressed  about  twenty  butts  of  cider, 
while  Richard  Kinsman  obtained  from  his  pears  every 
year  from  forty  to  fifty  butts  of  perry.  It  was  the  habit 
of  some  persons  at  this  time  to  graft  upon  the  indigenous 
crabstocks.' 

There  are  many  indications  that  during  the  course  of 
Governor  Berkeley's  first  administration,  which  began  in 
1641,  and  lasted  until  the  surrender  of  the  Colony  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1651,  there  was  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  neat  cattle  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1640,  it  was  provided  that  only  the  seventh 
head  should  be  exported."  At  the  same  time,  few  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  to  furnish  the  live  stock  with 
food  in  winter,  when  they  were  always  likely  to  need  it.* 
Neat  cattle,  however,  were  thought  to  be  so  valuable,  and 

>  Denies'  Vovaget  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  60.  The  flrat  peach 
trees  leterred  to  in  the  blstory  of  Virginia  were  at  Kecougbtan.  See 
Worki  o/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  887.  This  was  in  1629.  The  date  of 
Devrles'  reference  to  the  peach  trees  at  Menefle's  was  1S33. 

*  New  Description  of  Vii^nia,  p.  H,  Force's  SUtoriaa  Traeti,  vol, 
IL    This  was  probably  Etngsmill,  not  EiiisDUJi. 

'  Heniog's  Statute$,  vol.  I,  p.  227. 

*  This,  however,  was  not  unusual,  as  the  following  from  the  Records 
of  ToTk  CovMy,  vol.  163B-164S,  p.  278,  Va.  Btate  LibnuT,  will  show: 
"These  presents  Witnesseth  that  I,  WtlUam  Thornton,  do  bind  HyseU 
to  look  after  the  Cattle  for  the  ase  of  John  Liptrott  until  such  time  that 
he  doth  come  to  age  and  c&iefull;  provide  fodder  for  them  as  I  do  for  my 
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in  consequence  of  the  fence  law  there  was  so  muclL  danger 
of  their  going  astray,  that  the  branding  iron  was  used 
very  freely  in  marking  them.  The  gift  or  assignment  of 
a  cow  or  heifer  and  her  future  offspring  became  now  very 
common,  and  the  transfer  was  as  a  rule  considered  im- 
portant enough  to  be  placed  on  record;'  if  the  beneficiary 
of  the  present  was  under  age,  as  was  so  often  the  case, 
overseers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  animal 
until  the  minor  reached  maturity.* 

In  1645,  cows  were  sold  in  New  England  as  high  in 
some  cases  as  thirty  pounds  sterling,  which  explains  the 
exportation  of  so  lai^e  a  number  from  Virginia  to  the 
northern  colonies."  The  price  afterwards  fell  to  five 
pounds.  At  this  time  the  value  of  homed  cattle  seems 
to  have  varied  but  little  in  different  parts  of  Virginia 
itself.  In  1644,  cows  were  appraised  in  York  at  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  apiece,  which  was  equivalent 
to  sixty-two  shillings.*  In  1647  and  1648,  they  were 
appraised  in  the  same  county  at  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  this  was  maintained  on  the  averse  until  the 
close  of  the  century."  In  1648,  a  full-grown  cow  belong- 
ing to  the  Yates  estate  in  Lower  Norfolk  was  valued  at 
four  hundred  pounds,  but  this  was  exceptional."  In  1640, 
a  bull  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  wantonly  killed,  was 
decided  by  the  General  Court  to  be  worth  seven  hundred 
pounds,  which  at  three  pence  a  pound  was  equivalent  to 

'  An  example  will  be  fonnd  in  Becords  of  York  County,  vol.  1036- 
1648,  p.  83,  Va.  State  Litawy. 

*  See,  for  inatauce,  Beeard*  of  York  Covnty,  toI.  1038-1648,  p.  137, 
Va.  State  Library. 

*  Bishop's  HUtory  of  AmfTican  MaaufaetUTta,  vol.  I,  p.  481. 

*  BeronJi  of  Tort  County,  vol.  1638-1M8,  p.  186,  Va.  State  library. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  295,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  BKoriU  of  ImttT  Norfolk  County,  orlgiiial  voL  1646-1661,  t.  p.  SS. 
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eight  and  a  third  pounds  sterling.  This  valuation  was  to 
some  extent  punitive.^  In  1644,  when  tobacco  was  worth 
one  and  a  half  pence  a  pound,  a  bull  was  appraised  in 
York  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.'  In  1648,  a 
stoned  calf  was  appraised  in  the  same  county  at  eighty 
pounds.  In  1645,  a  bull  was  valued  in  Lower  Norfolk 
at  five  hundred,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  at  three 
hundred.*  In  1644,  a  steer  was  appraised  in  York  at 
three  hundred  pounds  ;  two  years  later,  there  is  an  in- 
stance, both  in  York  and  Lower  Norfolk,  of  the  valuation 
of  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  at  six  hundred.  Heifers 
in  York  ranged  in  the  same  interval  from  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  four  hundred.  * 

The  records  covering  the  period  immediately  previous  to 
1649,  do  not  indicate  Uiat  the  number  of  horned  cattle 
belonging  to  individual  planters  was  very  large.  Edward 
Perceval  of  York  owned  tea  head ;  John  Sakers  of  the 
same  county,  twenty-three ;  William  Stafford,  also  of 
York,  twenty-seven.'  Robert  Glasscock  of  Lower  Nor- 
folk owned  seven  head;  the  May  estate  in  the  same  county, 
twelve  ;  and  the  Yates  estate,  thirteen."  These  holdings 
were  probably  fairly  representative  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Colony,  although  in  the  abrogate  the  number  of 
cattle  was  very  large.  In  all  of  these  instances,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hogs  must  be  added.     There  appear 

1  Batidolph  M8S.,  vol.  HI,  p.  282. 

'  Sea/rdM  of  York  Cwnty,  toL  1688-1648,  p.  186,  Va.  State  ZJbnrj. 

■  Beeordt  of  Lower  Soifolk  Oovntt,  origiiikl  vol.  1646-16&1,  t.  p. 
06. 

*  Ibid.,  f.  p.  M;  Seeord*  of  Tork  County,  y<A.  1688-1048,  p.  188,  Va. 
Slate  LibnuT- 

*  Beeonti  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1888-1648,  pp.  69,  SI,  186,  Va.  State 

■  Beeordt  of  Lower  Norf<Ak  Co\aav,  origimal  vol.  ie4e-10(>l,  t.pf.¥i, 
96,140. 
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to  have  been  no  sheep  in  some  of  the  counties,  bat  very 
many  goats.  It  was  not  until  tiie  middle  of  the  century 
had  passed  that  the  records  of  Lower  Norfolk  contain 
references  to  sheep,  hut  the  listed  property  in  live  stock 
reveals  from  an  earlier  date  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  goats  in  each  district  of  that  county.* 

The  refereuces  to  horses  in  the  county  records  just 
previous  to  1649  are  rare,  because  at  this  period  there 
were  still  very  few  in  the  Colony.  The  returns  from  the 
districts  of  the  several  collectors  in  Lower  Norfolk  show, 
tiiat  in  1647  only  five  were  enumerated  in  that  county  for 
taxation.*  Robert  Evelyn,  in  mentioning  the  kinds  of 
live  stock  which  the  settlers  of  New  Albion  could  export 
from  Vir^nia,  named  only  cows,  goats,  and  hogs.'  With 
a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  horses,  the  Quarter 
Court  convening  at  Jamestown  in  March,  1639,  granted  to 
Thomas  Stegge  and  Jeremy  Blackmim  the  right  to  im- 
port  these  animals  into  the  Colony  from  abroad,*  and  a 
few  years  later  the  General  Assembly,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  permitted,  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
regulation,  that  all  debts  contracted  for  horses  and  sheep, 
to  be  paid  in  coin,  should  be  recoverable  upon  suit."  In 
1645,  however,  the  poll  tax,  which  bore  very  heavily  upon 
the  poorer  section  of  the  population,'  was  abolished  tempo- 
rarily, and  in  its  place  four  pounds  of  tobacco  were  levied 
for  every  cow  the  age  of  which  exceeded  three  years; 

■  Accord*  of  l^rvter  Norfolk  CowUy,  original  voL  16M-ia61,  f.  p. 
G6. 

'Ibid.,  p.  66. 

*  New  Albion,  p,  8S,  Force'a  Biitorieal  TraeU,  t<A.  IL 

•  Privy  CooncH  to  Ooremor  uid  Coimcll  in  Viiglsift,  BrttUk  State 
Fi^eri,  ColonUil,  voL  Z,  Na  67  ;  Soiiubitr]/  AlutnuU  for  1638,  p.  00, 
Ta.  Stkto  Lltaruy. 

*  Hening'B  SKadiM,  toI.  I,  p.  saS. 

•  Ibid.,  i>p.  306,  809. 
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thirty 'two  pounds  for  every  horse,  mare,  or  geldiug;  foor 
pounds  for  every  breeding  sheep ;  and  two  pounds  for 
every  breeding  goat.  This  tax,  aa  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  mnat  have  had  a  discouraging  influence  on  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  Colony;  in  1648,  it  was  repealed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  created  only  to  raise  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Indians  then  in  prepress,  an 
emergency  which  had  now  passed.^ 

In  1649,  there  were  about  fifteen  thousand  people  in 
Vit^nia  independently  of  the  slaves,  who  were  three 
hundred  in  number.*  There  were  twenty  thousand 
calves,  cows,  bulls,  and  oxen.  One  anthority  calculates 
that  their  number  at  this  time  was  thirty  thousand.^ 
The  cheese  and  butter  produced  in  the  Colony  was 
thought  to  be  excellent.  There  were  only  two  hundred 
horses  and  mares,  but  many  were  sprung  from  blooded 
stock.  The  sheep  had  increased  to  three  thousand,  and 
the  flocks  would  have  been  very  much  lai^r  had  not  the 
wolves  continued  so  destructive  in  spite  of  the  prize  that 
was  offered  for  heads,  this  having  been  increased  from 
fifty '  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  payable  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  courts.  It  shows  the  mul- 
titude of  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  colo- 
nists in  killing  them,  that  at  one  meeting  of  the  jnstices 
of  Lower  Norfolk  in  1649,  twenty-one  heads  were  pre- 
sented to  secure  the  reward.'    There  were  about  five  thou- 

<  Hening's  Statutf,  vol.  I,  p.  366. 

■  This  autement,  and  those  that  follow,  except  wben  a  different 
authority  is  given,  are  taken  from  the  New  Deacriptloa  of  Viiginla,  pp. 
1-10,  Force's  BUtorieal  Traete,  vol.  II. 

■  Bollock')  Firgittia,  p.  T.  Bullock  estimated  the  number  td  bones 
in  Virgiiila  at  two  hundred.    See  p.  8. 

*  Seeordi  of  Lomr  Norfolk  County,  origioal  yoI.  1637-1612,  f,  p.  12, 
Older  of  Conrt,  Oct.  28,  1689. 

*  SteorOt  of  Lmatr  Iforfolk  County,  original  vol.  UMS-lWl,  t  p.  IM 
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sand  goats  and  a  still  larger  number  of  hogs,  both  domestic 
and  wild.  There  were  many  hundred  acres  in  wheat, 
producing  from  eight  to  twelve  quarters  an  acre.^  This 
grain  was  now  sold  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  bushel. 
Many  persons  also  raised  oats  and  barley.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  maize  was  cultivated,  the  increase  being  two 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  for  every  quarter  planted.' 
The  law  still  remained  on  the  statute-book  requiring 
that  each  landholder  should  put  down  two  acres  in  grain 
for  every  individual  in  his  service,  and  in  order  to  enforce 
this  law  with  the  utmost  strictness,  it  was  provided 
that  each  constable  should  periodically  view  the  fields  of 
all  the  planters  in  his  bailiwick,  and  in  case  of  a  short^e 
in  acreage,  or  inattention  to  the  removal  of  weeds,  should 
report  the  default  to  the  commissioners  of  the  County 
Court,  who  were  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  for  each  acre  that 
was  lacking,  or  open  to  condemnation.^  In  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  it  was  calculated  that  the  labor  of  one 
man  would  ensure  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  sterling, 
rating  the  value  of  the  leaf  at  three  pence  a  pound. 
The  hops  that  had  been  planted  throve  well.  There  was 
ft  great  abundance  of  potatoes,  aspar^us,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  onions,  and  artichokes,  and  a  large  store  of 
Indian  peas  and  beans.  At  this  time,  rice  was  cultivated,* 
and  indigo  flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Virginians 
were  anxious  to  obtain  an  amount  of  seed  which  might 
enable  them  to  supply  the  whole  of  Christendom,  the 
supposition  being  that  one  laborer  could  produce  two 
thousand  pounds  of  the  plant  in  one  year.     Larger  expec- 

■  Bollock's  rirglnia,  p.  9. 

'  Ibid. 

*  An  instance  ol  the  euforoement  of  the  law  Is  given  In  the  £«eonlt  of 
Tork  County,  vol.  1638-lMe,  p.  356,  Ya.  State  Libraiy. 

*  New  Albion,  p.  32,  Force's  Historical  Traett,  vol.  n ;  Kew  De- 
•criptiOD  of  Virginia,  p.  14,  /bid.,  vol.  IL 
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tationa  than  usual  were  now  entertained  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  silk  culture,  and  by  some  enthusiasts 
it  was  even  anticipated  that  silk  would  supersede  tobacco.^ 
Wine  also  was  expressed  from  tiiree  varieties  of  grape;' 
it  was  even  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Colony  highly 
skilled  vine-dressers  from  Southern  Europe.'  As  the 
number  of  ploughs  going  in  Virginia  in  1649  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Uiese  were  probably  in  Uie 
possession  of  a  few  persons,*  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  soil  planted  must  have  been  prepared  for  cultiire  with 
the  hoe,  the  probability  of  which  is  increased  by  the  fact, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  land  under  cultivation  had 
only  recently  been  cleared  of  forest,  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  ground  interspersed  with  stumps,  and  the  earth  be- 
neaUi  interlaced  with  enormous  roots,  which  would  have 
destroyed  any  plough  of  that  ^e. 

There  have  been  transmitted  to  us  several  interesting 
accounts  of  what  was  necessary,  about  the  middle  of  the 

I  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  19,  Force's  Siitortcal  TraeU,  vol  III 

*  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  B. 

■  Vli^ia  Richly  Valued,  pp.  16,  17,  Force's  Siitorieal  TraeU,  vol. 
ni.  "BetOTetbeGreekTignarooii«goover,"rem&Tkji  the  author  of  this 
treaUse,  "  they  diall  be  conaaliad  aa  to  what  ground  is  proper,  irtiat 
seMOn  fit,  what  prevention  of  casualties  by  bleeding  or  splitting,  wliat 
way  to  preserve  or  restore  wine  wheo  vesselad,  what  species  of  wine  la 
fittest  tor  transportation  or  retention  in  the  Country,  which  for  duration, 
which  tor  present  spending ;  It  being  in  experience  manifest  that  some 
wines  refine  tbenwetves  by  pnige  upon  the  sea;  othera  by  the  same 
means,  suffer  an  evaporation  of  their  spirits,  joyne  to  this  that  some 
wines  collect  strength  and  ricbnesse,  othen  contract  feebleness  and 
sowemes  b;  seniority.  These  consultations,  drawne  to  a  head  by  some 
able  person  and  published,  to  be  sent  over  in  sevenll  copies  to  Virginia, 
by  the  inspection  ot  which  people  might  arrive  at  such  competent  knowl- 
edge in  the  mystery  that  the  reservation  or  jealousies  of  the  vignenwna 
could  not  but  be  pres«ttly  perceived  and  prevented." 

'  James  Stone  ot  York  County  was  the  owner  of  three  of  these  imple- 
ments. Beeora$  of  Tort  Countj/,  vol.  1638-1048,  p.  391,  Va.  State  Library, 
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seventeenth  century,  for  the  equipment  of  a  person  who 
had  decided  to  remove  to  Virginia,  or  the  country  adjacent 
to  that  Colony,  with  the  intention  of  hecoming  a  planter. 
According  to  Robert  Evelyn,^  he  should  carry  over  a 
considerable  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  invested  on 
his  arrival  in  cattle.  With  six  pounds  sterling  worth  of 
goods  he  would  be  able  to  purchase  a  cow,  an  ox,  two 
goats,  and  two  sows.  He  should  be  careful  to  take  with 
him  provisions  to  supply  the  needs  of  himself  and  the 
persons  who  accompanied  him,  until  he  was  in  a  petition 
to  obtain  from  the  ground  the  food  which  he  and  his 
companions  would  require  ;  these  provisions  should  con- 
sist of  biscuit,  peas,  oatmeal,  acquavitee,  malt,  pork,  beef 
and  fish,  two  bushels  of  roots,  and  five  pounds  of  butter. 
He  should  carry  over  a  hogshead  of  wheat,  and  also  veg- 
etables, hemp,  and  flaxseed.  The  tools  which  he  would 
want  were  an  axe,  spade,  and  shovel,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  steel  and  iron  to  be  used  in 
repairing.  Mails  should  also  be  taken  along.  The  emi- 
grant should  not  forget  to  carry  with  him  weapons  of 
defence  and  attack,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition.  Evelyn 
computed  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  equipment  described 
would  not  exceed  ten  pounds  and  five  shillings. 

Williams,  the  author  of  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  recom- 
mended* that  every  emigrant,  before  setting  out  for 
Virginia,  should  provide  himself  with  a  monmouth  cap 
and  waist-coat,  bands,  shirts,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a 
suit,  canvas  to  make  sheets,  blankets  and  a  rug.  He 
should  carry  over  for  household  use,  a  large  iron  pot, 
big  and  small  kettles,  skillets,  frying-pans,  a  gridiron 
and  spit,  platters,  dishes,  spoons,  knives,  sugar,  spice, 
and  fruit ;   and,  also,  for  plantation  purposes,  broad  and 

1  New  Albion,  p.  82,  Foroe'B  Hittorieal  TratO,  vol.  n. 

■  Viif^nia  BioUy  Valued,  p.  10,  force's  Aitprtcal  IViKtt,  nd.  in. 
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narrow  hoes,  axes,  hand,  whip,  and  band  saws,  hammers, 
shovels,  and  spades,  augers,  piercers,  gimlets,  hateheto, 
bills,  frows,  pickaxes,  nails,  grindstones,  and  ploughs ;  and 
also  nets,  hooks,  and  lines.  He  would  need  in  addition  a 
complete  suit  of  light  armor,  a  sword,  musket  or  fowlii^ 
piece,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  shot  and  powder.  The 
coat  of  these  various  articles  would  not  for  each  indi- 
vidual exceed  eleven  pounds  sterling. 

Bullock  declared'  that  the  emigrant  going  over  to 
Vii^inia  with  two  servants  would  need  a  plough,  three 
spades,  three  shovels,  three  mattocks,  two  axes,  two 
hatchets,  one  large  and  one  small  hand-saw,  all  of  which 
could  be  procured  at  an  expense  of  three  pounds  and 
eight  shillings  ;  three  gallons  of  liquor  and  a  case,  which 
would  cost  one  pound ;  a  fowling-piece,  with  powder  and 
shot,  and  a  casting-net  with  hooks  and  lines,  which  would 
entail  an  outlay  of  two  pounds  and  twenty  shillings  ;  an 
iron  pot  and  frying-pan,  wooden  platters,  dishes  and 
porringers,  which  could  be  bought  for  one  pound ;  and 
lastly,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  linen  and  woollen 
clothing,  shoes,  ironware,  and  other  articles,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  pounds  in  value.  Ad  additional  expenditure  of 
twenty-four  pounds  and  eight  shillings  would  be  ample 
for  the  purchase  of  the  number  of  cows,  oxen,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  seed  of  di£ferent  sorts, 
that  would  be  needed. 

During  the  first  year  following  the  arrival  of  the  new 
comer,  in  case  he  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  which  was  doubtless  the  course  pursued  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  at  this  time,  the 
usual  plan  was  for  him  to  secure  lodgings  for  himself  and 
his  servants  in  the  house  of  a  planter  who  had  long 
resided  in  Virginia,  and  to  rent  a  body  of  land  that  had 

>  Bollock's  Virginia,  p.  36  et  tq. 
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been  too  much  ezliausted  to  produce  tobacco  further. 
Soil  of  this  character  was  so  abundant,  that  the  owners 
were  generally  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  tilled  by  others 
without  charge,  or  to  lease  it  at  a  rate  nearly  nominal. 
After  his  seed  had  been  sown,  the  new  colonist  had  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  place  of  permanent  settlement, 
and  when  he  had  secured  his  crops,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  remove  his  servants,  tools  and  implements,  utensils  and 
household  goods  to  the  tract  which  he  had  decided  to 
take  up  under  patent.  In  choosing  a  plantation,  he  was 
governed  not  only  by  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  but  also 
by  its  proximity  to  a  navigable  stream,  and  to  neighbors, 
and  by  its  freedom  from  ague  and  fever.  The  rule  fol- 
lowed by  the  small  farmer,  who  decided  to  continue  in 
Virginia  the  cultivation  of  the  products  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  in  England,  was  to  put  down  about 
twenty  acres  in  wheat  and  three  in  flax.  At  this  time 
the  Dutch  method  of  ploughing  had  been  partially  intro- 
duced, and  wherever  it  had  been  adopted,  one  man  was 
able  to  break  up  the  soil,  while  the  master  and  the  other 
servants  erected  fences  around  the  fields  as  a  protection 
f^inst  wandering  cows,  horses,  and  h<^,  as  well  as  deer. 
When  the  earth  had  been  turned  over,  the  seed  planted 
and  the  enclosures  completed,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  until  the  wheat  and  flax  had  ripened.  The  flax  was 
the  first  to  be  harvested,  the  seed  having  been  sown  in 
May.  It  was  liberally  calculated  that  the  sowing  and  the 
beatii^  out  of  this  crop  would  cover  the  space  of  three 
weeks ;  twenty-five  were  allowed  for  the  dressing  of 
nine  hundred  stone,  this  being  a  much  more  ample  pro- 
vision in  point  of  time  than  the  same  process  was  per- 
mitted to  occupy  in  England.  Three  weeks  constituted 
the  period  allotted  for  reaping  the  wheat,  the  operation  of 
securing  it  even  from  so  small  an  area  as  twenty  acres 
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being  extremely  Blow,  because  the  implements  employed 
were  Btill  the  immemorial  dckle  and  hook.  Where  the 
grain  was  trodden  out  by  oxen,  it  required  &  fortnight  to 
finish  the  threshing,  and  as  much  as  ten  weeks  if  other 
means  were  used.  The  average  amount  of  wheat  to  be 
produced  to  an  acre  was  computed  at  five  quarters,  while 
for  the  same  area  there  were  expected  three  hundred 
stone  of  Sax,  in  addition  to  fifteen  bushels  of  flaxseed. 
From  twenty  acres  of  wheat  one  hundred  quarters  would 
be  reaped,  which,  at  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  would 
signify  a  return  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Three 
acres  in  fiax  would  yield  on  an  aven^  nine  hundred 
stone,  which,  valued  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  four 
peace  a  stone,  the  price  it  commanded  at  this  time  in  the 
English  market,  would  ensure  sixty  pounds  sterling,  to 
which  should  be  added  twelve  pounds  for  the  forty-eight 
bushels  of  seed  that  tliis  number  of  acres  sowed  in  flax 
would  produce.  The  twenty  acres  would  thus  bring 
forth  crops  of  a  salable  value  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  pounds  sterlii^. 

Bullock,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  details, 
believed  from  his  own  personal  observation  at  this  period, 
that  there  was  no  country  offering  more  numerous  oppor- 
tunities than  Virginia  to  a  man  of  industry,  to  improve 
his  condition  in  life.  He  dwells  upon  the  hypothetical 
instance  of  a  small  planter  recently  established  in  the 
Colony,  who  sends  to  England  a  cai^o  of  tobacco  valued 
at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  representing  what  re- 
mains to  him  as  profit  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
expenses  of  his  agricultural  operations  during  the  previ- 
ous twelve  months.  The  sum  coming  to  him  from  its 
sale  is  disposed  of  by  his  agent  in  the  mother  country 
under  instructions  from  him  as  follows :  fifty  pounds 
sterling  in  buying  clothing  for  six  men  who  had  been 
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secured  as  agricultural  servants,  and  in  paying  the 
charges  entailed  in  their  transportation  to  Virginia  ;  six 
pounds  sterling  in  purchasing  two  guns,  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  powder  and  shot,  and  also  tips  and  shares 
for  ploughs,  and  iron  tools  of  different  sorts  ;  thirty 
pounds  sterling  in  buying  merchandise  to  be  exchanged 
in  the  Colony  for  cattle  ;  eleven  pounds  sterling  in  paying 
commissions  and  the  like  fees,  and  the  remainder  in  cover- 
ing the  rates  of  insurance.  At  the  end  of  the  operations 
of  the  second  year,  the  planter,  who  in  the  beginning  had 
invested  barely  fifty  pounds  sterling,  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  an  estate  worth  six  hundred,  in  which  the 
value  of  his  live  stock  is  included.  Our  author  compares 
the  condition  of  such  a  man  with  that  of  the  English 
former,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure  enough  by  his 
exertions  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  landlord, 
and  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family, 
his  life  being  made  up  of  an  unbroken  round  of  grinding 
labor,  unrelieved  by  even  a  fleeting  hope  of  accumulating 
a  small  pecuniary  independence.  So  great  was  the  confi- 
dence of  Bullock  in  the  success  of  the  English  farmer 
who  would  emigrate  from  his  native  country  to  become  a 
planter  in  Virginia,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  warn  all 
who  entertained  such  an  intention,  against  that  inflation 
of  mind  which  follows  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  to 
urge  upon  them  in  anticipation  of  the  certain  good 
fortune  to  which  they  would  attain  in  the  Colony,  to 
hold  Providence  always  in  remembrance,  as  the  cause  of 
their  happy  condition. 

Bullock  did  not  restrict  to  the  English  farmer  the  al- 
luring prospect  of  the  great  advant^es  to  be  obtained  by 
removing  to  Virginia.  The  yeoman  who  drew  an  annual 
income  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  from  his 
fields  in  England,  could  rely  upon  securing  an  income  of 
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three  hundred  pounds  in  the  Colony.  To  the  yoiu^^r 
Bon  of  the  great  landowner,  whose  principal  estate  had  de- 
Bcended  to  his  eldest,  Virginia  offered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investment  of  what  property  he  had  inher- 
ited; instead  of  remaining  in  the  mother  country  to  eke 
out  support  of  his  family  on  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  he  could  make  a  settlement  in  the 
Colony,  and  so  use  hi^  little  fortune  that  in  a  few  years  he 
would  be  in  as  easy  circumstances  as  his  eldest  brother. 
To  the  eldest  brother  himself,  Bullock  suggested  the  wis- 
dom in  those  violent  times  of  not  keeping  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  kingdom,  where  it  was  subject  to  diminution 
or  entire  destruction  at  any  moment,  but  of  dividing  it 
into  two  parts,  and  investing  one  in  land  in  Virginia,  in 
which  shape  he  predicted  that  in  a  short  time  it  would 
become  more  valuable  than  the  whole  of  the  remainder  in 
England,  besides  offering  a  safe  harbor  to  which  the  owner 
could  fly  in  case  he  was  overtaken  by  the  storms  that  the 
civil  distractions  of  that  age  were  so  constantly  creating. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

AOBICUI/rUBAI.  DEVIZjOFHEHT,  1660-1686 

At  every  stage  in  the  histoiy  of  agriculture  in  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  neceaeary  to  take  into 
careful  account  the  effect  upon  ita  progress  of  Ei^lish 
legislation.  This  legislation  touched  it  principally  in  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce  and  navigation.  As 
the  Colony  at  this  time  produced  in  large  quantities  but  one 
commodity  havii^  an  exchangeable  value,  its  single  agn- 
cultural  interest  of  importance  was  very  sensitive  to  any 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  finding  admission  to  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.  As  there  was  always  a  tendency 
among  the  planters  to  run  ahead  of  the  demand  for  to> 
bacco  in  England,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  attention 
was  practically  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  one  crop, 
the  need  of  the  utmost  latitude  as  to  the  countries  where 
it  could  be  disposed  of  was  always  urgent  and  dominant. 
Free  trade,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Virginian,  was  at 
least,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  highly  promotive  of  his 
welfare.  Ko  one  perceived  this  more  clearly  than  he  did 
himself.  The  more  uncircnmscribed  the  field  for  the  sale 
of  his  tobacco,  the  more  satisfactory  the  prices  which  he 
could  obtain  for  it,  and  the  larger  the  amount  which  he 
would  be  justified  in  producing. 

In  his  celebrated  essay  on  Plantations,  Bacon  laid  down 
as  a  principle  of  action,  that  not  only  should  exemption 

346 
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from  customs  be  granted  to  the  people  of  a  colony  in  im- 
porting their  commodities  into  the  mother  country,  but 
ftUo  thAt  they  should  be  aUowed  the  privilege  of  convey- 
ing these  commodities  to  the  markets,  whether  of  their 
own  or  a  foreign  nationality,  where  they  would  secure  the 
highest  prices.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  far  England,  in  return  for  the  expense  of 
foimding  Vii^iuia  and  sustaining  and  protecting  it  in  its 
infancy,  had  an  equitable  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  ita  prod- 
ucts. As  was  seen  in  the  dispute  between  James  and  the 
Company  in  1621,  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  tobacco 
to  Holland  without  payment  of  the  English  duties,  it  was 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  planters  had  an  inherent  and 
immemorial  right  to  transport  their  crops  whithersoever 
they  preferred.  Not  even  citizens  of  the  mother  country, 
however,  had  possessed  this  right  unconditionally.  As 
far  back  as  the  a^e  of  Richard  the  Second,  a  law  had 
been  passed  which  provided,  that  no  goods  should  be 
exported  from  or  imported  into  England  except  in  vessels 
that  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  English  King.'  The 
object  of  this  law  was  to  increase  the  English  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  a  long  course  of  legislation  foUowfld 
having  the  same  purpose  in  view.  In  time,  the  principle 
embodied  in  this  legislation  was  the  ground  for  the 
absolute  denial  to  the  coloniste  of  the  right,  which  they 
insisted  upon  in  1621,  of  transporting  their  commod- 
ities to  such  markete  as  were  most  consonant  with  their 
interests.  This  right  they  did  not  necessarily  have  he- 
cause  they  were  Englishmen,  since  their  first  obligation 
when  shipping  their  products  may  have  been  to  the 
mother  country,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection afforded  them.  The  mother  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  independent  state,  holding  political  and 
1  B  Btdiard  II,  StM.  I,  cb.  S. 
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commercial  relationa  with  all  tbe  civilized  nfttions  of  the 
'world.  Native  Englidimen,  in  asserting  the  right  to  trans- 
port their  commodities  to  foreign  lands,  were  not  trench- 
ing upon  their  duty  to -the  parent  state,  because  they  were 
the  parent  state  itself,  and  it  was  obviously  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  parent  state  that  its  people  should  have  an 
unhampered  trade  with  all  mankind.  It  was  in  reality 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  that  they  ehoiild  be  permitted  to 
dispose  of  their  products  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
If  the  mother  country,  however,  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
customs  which  it  levied  upon  the  tobacco  exported  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Colony,  a  result  that  was  certain  to  spring 
from  the  diversion  of  the  annual  crop  to  foreign  ports, 
and  if  the  vessels  of  aliens  were  to  be  the  vehicles  of  con- 
veyance, and  the  aliens  themselves  should  also  be  at  lib- 
erty to  supply  the  planters  with  merchandise,  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  that  England  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
Virginia  beyond  the  fact  that  it  offered  a  place  of  settle- 
ment to  her  surplus  population.* 

The  first  ground  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  with  the  transfer  of  Virginian  tobacco 
to  the  Continent  was,  that  this  course  reduced  the  royal 
income  by  curtailing  the  volume  of  customs,  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  objection  down 

I  In  judging  the  nBtrictl*e  policy  of  En^and  In  hs  commercial  relft- 
ttons  witii  Virginia  in  Uie  Berenteentb  centar;,  it  should  be  carefnlly 
.borne  In  mind,  Bnt,  thU  Bngland's  ability  to  aSord  Tirginia  the  protec- 
tion wMch  It  needed  wu  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the  caatoms 
which  wen  laM  on  the  tobacco  imported  from  Virginia  itself;  and, 
wcondly,  that  England  not  only  prohibited  the  cultiTation  of  tobacco 
on  her  own  soil,  bnt  also  excluded  from  her  own  marketa  the  tobacco 
of  all  foreign  conntriee,  in  doing  wbioti  she  necessarily  increased  the 
ooet  of  the  leaf  to  the  EngllBh  consumer.  These  sacrlflcea  on  her  part 
called.  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  people,  for  some  aacrifioea  in  return 
cm  the  part  of  Virginia  and  Ute  other  English  colonies  producing  tobacco. 
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to  the  pasB^e  of  the  first  Act  of  Kavigation  in  1651, 
although  the  general  plan  of  promoting  the  increase  of 
English  shipping  never  lost  its  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
There  wae  previous  to  this  date,  however,  no  distinct 
policy  resemblii^  in  consistency  and  firmness  the  famous 
mercantile  system  of  a  later  period.  Whether  the  reason 
offered  for  the  opposition  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco  to 
foreign  countries  was  that  the  diversion  of  this  commodity 
from  England  cut  down  the  revenue  of  the  King  or  dis- 
couraged the  building  of  English  vessels,  that  reason 
was  urged  either  in  instructions  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  when  he  assumed  control  of  its  affairs,  or  in  a 
special  command  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Vii^inia,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  Royal  Proc- 
lamation. The  order  in  Council  bearing  date  October, 
1621,  required  that  the  planters  should  transfer  all  of 
their  products  to  England  to  assure  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms. The  instructions  to  Wyatt  in  1639,  and  Berkeley 
in  1641,  directed  them  to  enforce  the  same  regulations. 
As  an  encouragement  to  shipping,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1624,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  England  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  an  order  in  Council 
at  a  later  date  repeated  the  injunction.^  In  1641,  a  num- 
ber of  English  merchants  urged  upon  the  Government 
the  passage  of  an  Act  which  should  prescribe  a  clear  and 
well-defined  policy  for  the  control  of  colonial  exports.* 
Such  a  policy  had  been  incorporated  in  the  grant  of  terri- 
tory to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1632,  the  charter  obtained  by 
that  nobleman  providing  that  all  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Maryland  should  be  brought 
into  the  kingdoms  of-  England  and  Ireland,  with  the 
reservation  to  the  owners  of  the  right  to  send  out  these 

'  Rymer,  XVII,  pp.  623,  R24, 

»  Cumiiiigbam'G  Growth  of  Englith  Industry  and  CommerM,  p.  112. 
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commodities  in  the  same  or  other  vesselB  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year.' 

When  Charles  was  executed,  the  act  was  denounced  as 
treason  by  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Barbadoes,  and  the 
son  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  proclaimed  as  their 
lawful  sovereign.  This  bold  conduct  aroused  the  resent- 
mentof  Parliament, which  in  retaliation  adopted  in  October, 
1650,  an  ordinance  depriving  them  of  all  independent  right 
to  sell  their  commodities  in  the  markets  of  any  country 
whatever.^  The  only  modification  of  this  severe  measure 
was,  that  the  Council  of  State  was  left  at  liberty  to 
grant  special  licenses  to  English  or  foreign  merchants 
and  shipmasters  to  hold  commercial  relations  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  Colonies.^  This  ordinance,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  adopted,  not  to  confine  the  transportation 
of  their  products  to  English  vessels,  bat  to  starve  the 
planters  into  submission,  by  closing  all  the  channels  of 
exchange  except  so  far  as  the  English  authorities  per- 
mitt«d  them  to  be  opened.  It  was  a  punitive,  and  not 
a  commercial  measure.  Twelve  months  later  the  first 
of  the  celebrated  Acts  of  Navigation  was  passed,  which 
provided  that  all  goods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  Asia,  America,  or  Africa,  should  be  introduced  into 
England  only  in  ships  of  which  the  owner,  master,  and 
the  greater  number  of  mariners  were  English  subjects  ; 
and  that  all  foreign  products  brought  into  English  ports 
should  be  conveyed  directly  thither  from  the  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture.  The  practical  working  of  this 
Act  was  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  English 
shipping,  but  it  had  its  origin  in  part  in  the  desire  to 
cripple  the  Dutch,  against  whom  the  Government  was 
at  the  time  incensed  on  account  of  the  recent  murder 
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of  Dr.  DorifilfiuB,  and  the  failure  of  its  OTertures  looking 
to  the  unioD  of  the  two  peoples.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  commodities  imported  into  England,  even  by  English 
merchants,  was  conveyed  in  the  vessels  of  Holland,  and 
this  included  the  tobacco  of  Virginia.^  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  was  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cheapness  of 
transportation  in  Dutoh  bottoms.'  The  Dutoh  Govern- 
ment protested  with  much  eamestaess  against  the  ordi- 
nance of  1650,  and  the  Act  of  1651,  but  in  vain,  and  these 
causes  of  irritation  finally  precipitated  a  war  between  the 
two  countries.  Before  it  began,  Vii^;inla  had  surrendered 
to  the  CommiBsioners  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  terms  of 
submission  granting  to  her  people  the  full  right  of  free 
trade. 

To  what  extent  was  this  right  enjoyed  by  the  Colony 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  Protector?"  That  the  right 
was  claimed  from  the  beginning  is  shown  by  the  incident 
of  Walter  Chiles  in  1652.  Chiles  had  loaded  his  vessel 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  which  he 
intended  to  transport  to  Brazil.  While  lying  in  the 
waters  of  Accomac,  the  vessel  was  seized  by  Richard 
Husband,  a  shipmaster,  on  the  ground  that  its  owner  had 
not  obtained  the  license  to  trade  with  a  foreign  country 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinance. 
Chiles  at  once  presented  a  petition  to  the  local  court, 
alleging  that  the  seizore  of  his  property  was  wholly 
illegal,  because,  under  the  articles  of  submission,  the  right 
to  an  absolute  free  trade  had  been  conferred  on  the  people 
of  the  Colony.     This  reason  was  admitted  by  the  judges 

'  Anderaon's  SMory  of  Commerce,  vol.  II,  p.  416. 

*  PvblUs  Good  wUhovi  Private  ItOerttt,  p.  14. 

■  It  would  appeal  from  the  note  to  Vtrgjnis  and  BfarfUnd,  pp.  46,  47, 
Force's  Hittorieal  Traeu,  vol.  n,  that  the  gnnt  of  free  trade  wat  con- 
flrmed  by  Parliament.  The  last  but  not  the  first  part  of  article  aeven  of 
the  terms  of  surtender  «a«  denied.    See  p.  47. 
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to  be  Bound  and  juat,  and  Huaband  was  commanded  to 
restore  both  the  ship  and  the  cargo.  He  had  stolen  away, 
however,  with  tiie  vessel  before  he  could  be  intercepted, 
and  in  consequence,  the  court  ordered  all  the  papers 
relating  to  the  case  to  be  transmitted  to.  England  as 
a  basis  for  his  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  that  coun- 
try.' 

There  are  indications  that  Dutch  ships  set  oat  for  Hol- 
land from  Virginia  in  the  course  of  1651  and  1662,  having 
probably  left  subsequent  to  the  surrender  to  Parliament, 
in  which  event  they  had  been  permitted  to  load  without 
having  first  obtained  a  special  license.*  In  1653,  the 
need  of  such  a  license  was  recognized  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Colony,  doubtless,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  which  had  now  broken  out  between  England  and 
Holland.*    In  that  year  the  overtures  of  Stuyvesaut  for 

'  Mteordi  of  fTorthampton  County,  original  toI.  IdM-lSfiC,  pp.  126, 
127.  See  also  William  and  Mary  ColUgt  <iuart*rty,  April,  1893,  p.  162. 
The  lollowlQg  i»  (rom  the  records  of  Northampton :  "Agreemeat  between 
the  Master  of  the  Farewell  and  Row^ — troin  Amsterdam  of  one  part, 
and  John  Johnson  and  John  Maknle,  both  of  Graft,  of  ye  other  p<ut, 
that  the  vessel  now  (1062)  tying  at  Aocomac  shall  go  to  Holland  to  load." 
Sttordt  of  JVfMtAarapton  County,  original  toU  1G61-16M,  Jnly  8,  1662, 
p.  96. 

'  Sainsbnry'a  Calendar  of  ftote  PBper»,  Colonial,  1574-1680,  pp. 
380,  806,  408.  In  a  letter  to  Stuyresant,  Aug.  6, 1662,  the  Dlrecton  of 
the  West  India  Company  inform  him  that  they  had  received  his  reports 
by  w^  cd  Englisb  Virginia.  Document*  Betattng  to  Colonial  HMory 
of  New  Tork,  voL  XtV,  p.  186.    See  also  p.  166. 

»  There  is  in  the  SeeorcU  of  Northainpton  County,  original  vol.  1661- 
1664,  folio  p.  144,  the  entry  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  which  it  Is  stated 
that  Pariiament  had  In  January,  1663  (N.  S.),  instructed  the  Qoremor 
and  Bn^eves  to  take  the  proper  st«pe  to  protect  the  Colony  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Dutch.  Hew  En^and  shipowners  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Virginia  trade  do  not  appear,  eren  when  the  war  was  in  progress,  to 
have  admitted  the  legal  necessity  of  aeonring  a  special  license.  See 
Record*  of  Lower  Norfollt  County,  ori^nal  vol.  1661-1660,  folio  p.  161. 
The  voyage  hen  proposed  was  not  carried  out.    The  form  ot  the  special 
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the  establiBhmetit  of  commercial  relations  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Amstertiam  were  met  with  the  reply,  that 
no  step  could  be  taken  by  the  former  until  a  license  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Council  of  State ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  two  English  merchants  are  found  petition- 
ing the  English  government  for  permission  to  sail  from 
Holland  to  Virginia  and  Antigua.^  Another  English 
merchant  ^  who  was  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  applies  for 
a  license  to  transport  a  cargo  from  that  city  to  the  plan- 
tations on  the  James  and  York.  In  1653,  the  ship  Leo- 
poldut,  of  Dunkirk,  a  Spanish  Fleming,  was  seized  in  the 
Colony  and  confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  its  master 
had  violated  the  Act  of  Navigation.  It  is  4  fact  of  some 
significance,  that  the  Governor  was  chained  with  having 
gone  on  board  of  this  vessel  and  afterwards  furnished  iuir 
with  supplies,  an  accusation  which  he  warmly  denied.' 

After  the  close  of  hostilities,  a  renewed  assumption  by 
the  Virginians  of  the  right  of  free  trade  would  seem  to 
be  shown  by  the  petition  that  the  owners  of  the  Gkarlen 
offered  to  Cromwell  in  January,  1655,  in  which  a  commis- 
sion was  sought,  authorizing  them  in  the  person  of  their 
shipmaster  to  surprise  the  different  vessels  occupied  con- 
trary to  the  ordinance  of  October  8,  1650,  in  carrying  the 
commodities  of  the  Colony  to  foreign  countries.*    This 

lieaoae  will  be  found  in  Uaiylaiid  Archtvas,  Procttdings  of  the  Govnetl, 
1638-1867.  p.  382. 

>  S&ioabury's  CaUndar  of  StttU  Paperg,  Colonial,  1574-1860,  p.  418. 
One  of  these  merchants  w^  Edmund  Custia. 

»  Sainebuiy'B  Calendar  of  StaU  Faprra,  Colonial,  1674-1660,  p.  <]», 

*Baniolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ul,  p.  24S.  An  Interesting  account  of  tfae 
manner  in  which  the  I^opoldta  was  captured  will  be  found  In  the  Ste- 
ordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1661-1666,  folio  p.  62.  The 
Leopoldai  wu  doabtlSM  one  of  the  two  Spanish  Fleming  ablpa  which  are 
known  to  have  anived  in  Virginia  in  1663.  Bandolph  M8S.,  r<A.  m, 
p.  248. 

*  Petition  of  the  Owners  of  tlie  Ship  Oharltt  to  Loid  Proteotor, 
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doubtleBB  referred  to  the  total  disregard,  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  these  vessels,  of  the  rule  requiring  that  a 
license  should  be  obtained  from  the  Council  of  State  to 
make  the  transportation  legal.  It  is  a  strong  evidence 
that  the  Yirginians  did  not  enjoy,  even  in  1656,  an  un- 
qualified free  trade,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
test against  the  ordinance  of  1650,  as  well  as  the  Act  of 
1651,  both  of  which  had  been  passed  before  the  surrender 
to  the  Conunissioners.  It  was  doubtless  in  deference  to 
the  Navigation  law  that  thej  placed,  in  1658,  a  duty  of 
ten  3lullings  upon  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  purchased  in 
the  Colony  with  Dutch  goods  and  afterwards  dispatched 
in  a  Dutch  or  English  vessel  bound  for  a  foreign  or 
American  port.'  If,  however,  the  tobacco  was  sent  out 
in  an  Et^lish  ship,  which  was  to  discharge  its  cargo  ib 
England,  the  duty  was  not  to  be  laid.  The  impost  of 
ten  shillings  on  each  cask,  carried  on  board  ol  a  Dntch 
vessel  to  be  transferred  abroad,  was  possibly  in  addition 
to  the  two  shillings  levied  upon  every  hogshead  exported 
from  the  Colony,  without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
owner,  or  the  point  of  destination  which  his  vessel  had  in 
view,  this  new  tax  having  its  origin  in  a  law  passed  at 
the  same  session.     In  the  year  following  its  enactment, 

BritUh  State  Fi^>eT$,  Colonial,  toI.  XET,  No.  33 ;  Saiiuburt  Ab$tTaeU, 
vol.  1640-1691,  p.  137,  Va.  State  Library.  Then  1b  reooided  In  Lower 
Norfolh  County,  for  the  year  1656,  an  agreement  between  a  dtlsen  of 
Plymouth,  England,  and  a  citizen  of  Lynhaven,  Tirginia,  by  the  Wrma  al 
nhlch  the  latter  was  to  famlah  one  hundred  hogaheada  of  tobaooo.  If 
the  cargo  was  landed  at  Plymouth  or  London,  the  freight  cha^e  under 
the  oontnct  waa  to  be  eight  pounds  ateiiing ;  if  in  Zealand  or  Holland, 
nine  pounds.  YoL  1661-1650,  folio  p.  144.  In  1653,  Abraham  Bead  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  becaose,  among  other  thinp,  he  had  said  that  "no 
foreigners  ought  to  have  trade  in  Virginia,"  whioh  was  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  t^  terms  of  the  surrender  to  Parliament.  Ban^olph  M88,, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  343. 

1  Heniug's  8tatvte$,  r<d.  I,  p.  400. 

VOL.  I.  — s  A 
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tb«  captain  of  the  Dolphin,  of  Amsterdam,  is  found 
among  the  shipmasters  who  refused  to  give  security  for 
its  payment,  and  in  tsonsequence  a  warrant  wss  issued, 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  and  justify 
his  conduct.  It  would  be  inferred  from  this  that  either 
the  impost  of  ten  shillings,  adopted  in  the  previous  March, 
had  been  repealed  and  the  captains  of  Dutch  vessels 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  English  shipmasters,  or  the 
impost  of  ten  shillings  remained,  and  the  Dutch  captains 
were  compelled  to  pay  two  duties,  amounting  together  to 
twelve  shillings.  The  explanation  is  possible,  that  the 
Dolphin,  of  Amsterdam,  was  loaded  with  tobacco  bought 
with  English  and  not  with  Dutch  merchandise,  which 
would  exempt  her  cargo  from  the  impost  of  ten  shillings, 
but  not  from  the  impost  of  two.  It  is  also  not  improb- 
able that  the  Dolphin,  though  accredited  to  Amsterdam, 
was  owned  by  English  merchants,  and  was  sailing  with  a 
special  license^ 

The  advance  in  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
their  main  crop,  which  was  observed  as  early  as  1657, 
is  an  additional  indication  that  the  people  of  Virginia 
did  not  enjoy  during  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  all 
the  benefits  of  open  markets.*  The  freight  rate  increased 
from  four  pounds  sterling  a  ton  to  eight  and  nine  pounds, 
and  in  some  cases  it  ran  up  as  high  as  fourteen.  The 
Dutch  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  tobacco 
of  the  planters  at  three  pence  a  pound,  giving  for  it  bills 
of  exchange,  which  had  never  failed  to  be  honored ;  this 

1  Haiing's  Btalvtet,  to).  I,  pp.  401>  G13.  It  wm  the  habit  of  muiy 
Unglijih  tntdera  at  this  time  to  piuohue  East  Indian  merchaniltie  at 
AmstcTdam,  and  export  It  directly  to  Vi^nla  and  the  otiier  American 
colonic*.  SootnwnU  Beating  to  the  ColonitU  Mitor}/  of  Xew  Tork, 
f<A,  XIV,  p.  886.  The  Dolphin  may  have  been  chartered  \ij  an  English 
merchaDt  wlio  had  bought  a  cargo  of  this  kind  in  HoUand. 

>  Fviblie  Good  wUhma  PriwM  Intereit,  p.  14. 
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tobacco  thej  afterwards  sold  for  six  aiLd  seven  pence, 
leaving  them  a  profit  after  meeting  every  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  l^e  removal,  at  least  in  part  for  a  time, 
of  the  competition  of  the  Hollanders,  signified  a  heavy 
decline  in  the  local  value  of  the  staple  of  the  Colony,  and 
there  vas  also  but  a  small  ma^in  of  gain  for  the  English 
trader,  as  his  market  had  been  narrowed  by  the  amount 
of  the  same  commodity  which  the  Datch  had,  by  1667, 
been  led  to  produce  in  territory  onder  their  own  do- 
minion.1  Irritated  by  these  evils,  and  quite  probably 
anticipating  worse,  the  Assembly,  in  1660,  passed  an  Act 
which  must,  for  tlie  time  being,  have  sappressed  the 
masters  of  English  vessels  who  were  attempting,  under 
the  supposed  protection  of  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Navigation  law,  to  shut  out  all  foreign  commanders  who 
sought  to  share  with  them  in  the  transportaticm  of  to- 
bacco, and  had  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  seize  a  number  of 
these  alien  ships  for  violating  tiie  Act.  A  regulation  was 
instituted  compelling  every  master  of  a  vessel,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  waters  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  cargo,  to  enter  into  a  bond  that  be  would  not  molest 
any  person  employed  in  trading  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  colonial  laws,  under  a  penalty  of  two 
thoQsand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  of  enormous  proportions 
in  that  ^e.'  So  numerous  were  the  vessels,  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  tobacco,  which  were  not  the  prop- 
erty of  Engliahmen,  that  in  the  same  year  the  Assembly, 
ostensibly  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  people  of  the  Colony,  but  more  probably  out  of  con- 
tinued deference  to  the  Act  of  Navigation,  reimposed  a 
duty  of  ten  shillings  on  every  hogshead  sported  in  a 
ship  not  required  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  party  to 

*  PMto  Good  vtOutMt  FHvate  Intmtt,  p.  14. 
■  Hming**  Statutt*,  Tol.  I,  p.  63G. 
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discharge  its  cargo  in  the  English  dominions  in  Europe. 
This  duty  was  to  he  paid  in  the  medinm  of  coin,  bills  of 
exchange  with  good  secnrity,  or  in  commoditiea  rated  at 
an  advance  of  only  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  origin^ 
cost.  Persons  who  transported  their  tobacco  in  vessels 
belonging  to  Virginians  were  exempted  from  tins  impo- 
sition, the  principal  object  of  which  exception  was  to 
encour^^  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  to  purchase 
vessels,  as  well  as  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  mariners 
to  take  up  their  residence  there.'  The  provisions  of  this 
Act,  unlike  those  of  the  Act  of  1658,  with  which  it  is  in 
many  respects  substantially  identical,  is  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  traders 
of  any  foreign  country ;  in  the  same  year,  however,  the 
Assembly  included  tiie  Dutch  in  their  announcement  that 
they  would  afford  the  amplest  protection  to  the  ships  of 
all  nations  at  peace  with  England  arriving  in  Virginia, 
provided  that  they  paid  the  impost  of  ten  slullings  which 
had  been  laid  in  1658.  This  impost  was  to  be  reduced 
to  two  shillings  upon  every  hothead  received  in  pay- 
ment for  slaves  who  had  been  acquired  in  exchange  for 
tobacco.' 

Whatever  privileges  of  free  trade  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Vit^inians  subsequent  to  their  surrender  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Parliament  in  1651,  privileges  which,  in 
practice  at  least,  appeared  to  spring  chiefly  from  the  lax- 
ness  with  which  the  Navigation  Act  was  enforced  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,'  they  were  destroyed  by  the  second 
Act  of  Navigation  passed  in  1660,  one  of  the  first  laws 
adopted  after  tiie  Restoration.  The  main  object  of  tiie 
Act  of  1651,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  promote  Uie  increase 

'  HenlDg's  StaMa,  roL  I,  p.  686. 

»i*W.,p.6«. 

*  Brewster's  Euayt  on  Trait  and  Navigatii>»,  p.  lOL      i 
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of  English  shipping.  The  second  Act,  and  the  measuies 
supplementary  to  it,  aimed  not  only  at  preserving  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  English  shipping,  but  fUso  at 
creating  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England  a  monop- 
oly in  the  principal  commodities  of  the  Colony.  Both 
the  shipowner  and  the  merchant  were  to  be  protected  and 
fostered  by  the  same  legislation ;  the  shipowner,  by  the 
provision  that  all  products  imported  into  or  exported 
from  the  colonial  settlements  of  England  were  to  be 
conveyed  in  vessels  poseesaed  or  built  by  Englishmen,  and 
manned  by  English  masters  and  crews  composed  of  Eng- 
lish Bubjects  in  a  proportion  of  three  to  one ;  the  mer- 
chant,  not  only  by  the  requirement  that  all  goods  sent  to 
the  Colonies,  whether  of  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  a  foreign  or  the  mother  country,  should  be  exported 
from  England,  but  also  by  the  clause  which  prescribed 
that  certain  products  of  the  Colonies  were  to  be  imported 
only  into  England  or  the  English  dominions.  The  most 
important  of  these  enumerated  articles,  as  they  were 
called,  was,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  tobacco,  which 
was  the  principal  commodity  of  Virginia.  There  was  no 
restrictive  condition  as  to  the  markets  in  which  the  grain, 
fish,  and  naval  stores  of  the  Colonies  might  be  sold. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  for  several  years  after  the  pas- 
s^e  of  the  second  Act  of  Navigation,  its  provisions  with 
reference  to  tobacco  were  evaded,  not  only  by  transport- 
ing it  to  New  England  and  there  transshipping  it  to 
Holland,  but  also  by  forwarding  it  directly  to  the  Low 
Countries.'  There  were  two  devices  which  at  first  were 
successfully  used.  Many  ships,  belonging  to  Dutchmen, 
claimed  to  have  observed  the  regulations  of  the  Act  by 
employing  a  number  of  English  mariners ;  other  vessels, 

I  i>ocumantf  Beating  to  the  Colonial  BUtorv  of  New  York,  vol.  m, 
pp.  «,  45. 
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whioh  were  owned  and  manned  by  English  eubjects,  after 
leaTing  Virgmia  Bailed  at  once  to  Holland,  their  captains 
declaring  on  their  departure  that  they  were  bound  for  an 
F.nglii|Ti  colony,  or  for  the  mother  country  itself.  In  the 
ingtmctions  given  to  Berkeley  on  his  resuming  execotiTe 
control  in  Virginia  in  1662,  he  was  expressly  commanded, 
with  a  view  to  suppressing  further  attempts  to  violate  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  to  transmit  to  England  a  full  account  of 
all  the  tobacco  exported  from  Vii^:inia,  the  names  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  was  loaded,  the  names  of  the  masters 
of  these  vessels,  and  their  points  of  destination.  The 
object  of  this  injunction  was  not  only  to  inform  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  in  England  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Navigation  Act  was  disregarded,  but  also  to  disclose 
the  persons  who  were  guilty  of  tram|ding  its  provisions 
under  foot.*    It  was  estimated  in  1668,  that  the  illegal 

1  Inibnotloiu  to  Berkeley,  Sept.  13,  1602,  MaDontttd  F(^>trt,  toL  I, 
p.  417,  V».  8uu  Llbnry.  In  &  petition,  ottered  by  Colonel  Edmund 
Bcarboiongh  uid  entered  in  the  Beeord*  of  Aocomac  for  1863,  ToL  1608- 
1000,  p.  48,  It  la  stated,  tiM  at  this  time  each  pluter  wu  reqnirad  to 
take  an  oUh  that  he  wonld  give  a  true  atatemmit  aa  to  the  amonnt  of  the 
tobacco  wbiob  he  had  produced  dnrlng  the  leaaon  jostoloMd,  "to  whom 
it  was  dispoaed  of  and  bjr  whd  bo«t  or  other  means,  it  iras  fetched 
awaj."  A  abort  time  before,  five  Datohmen,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
crew  of  tlie  JVortAumpton,  having  been  put  on  shore  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  Act,  whlob  preaoribed  that  tliree-fonrtha  of  the  sailon  manning 
an  Engllab  Teasel  ahonld  be  Englishmen,  the  court  ordered  the  pajment 
to  these  alien  maiineta  of  their  foil  wages  and  an  additional  sum  to 
meet  the  expense  of  their  passage  to  Europe.  Becord*  of  JITofthompCoK 
Cotmtg,  original  toL  1067-1604,  folio  p.  80.  There  is  eTldenoe  that  even 
tke  cnatoms  offlcers  aometlmea  connlTed  at  the  violation  of  the  Act. 
Thoa,  in  leeS,  the  Boy<a  Oak  was  selied  In  the  waters  of  Aooomac  be- 
cause it  had  come  directly  from  Holland  with  a  cargo  of  meioIuuidiBC. 
The  owneta  ^^ear  to  hare  made  with  little  difflcnltj  an  arrangement 
with  Colonel  Soarborongh,  the  customs  offloer  of  tlie  BaMem  Shore,  by 
which  he  consented  to  allow  the  vessel  to  be  loaded  with  tobacco  and  to 
uU  dinotljr  to  the  Low  Conntriea.  B»eor4»  of  Aeeomae  CowUf,  ariglua 
vol.  106S-1000,  p.  40. 
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BhipmeDtB  to  Holland  deprived  the  English  treasury  annu- 
ally of  ten  thousand  pounds  starling.^  Aa  a  lai^e  part 
of  this  loss  in  rerenue  arose  from  the  unlawful  advantage 
taken  of  the  intercolonial  trade,  it  was  decided,  in  1672, 
to  impose  a  dut^  of  one  penny  a  pound  upon  all  tobacco 
imported  from  colony  to  colony,'  and  it  was  subsequently 
held  that  after  the  payment  of  this  duty,  the  owners  of 
the  commodity  were  not  at  liberty  to  transport  it  to  a 
foreign  country.*  In  reshipping  it,  a  bond  was  given  by 
tiie  shipmaster  that  he  would  convey  his  cargo  to  Eng- 
land,* or  if  the  point  of  destination,  after  reshipment,  was 
another  English  colony,  the  duty  of  one  penny  was  paid 
the  second  time. 

The  Act  of  Navigation  was  more  strictly  observed  in 
Virginia,  as  time  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
vas  a  deep  sense  in  the  public  mind  t^t  it  bore  with 
great  heaviness  npon  all  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Berkeley,  who  was  most  subservient  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
King,  believed  that  the  measure  was  very  obstmotlve  of 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  and  this 
opinion  he  expressed  with  great  emphasis  when  answer- 
ing the  inquiries  of  the  Royal  CommiBsioners  in  1671.' 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising  under  Bacon  was  the 
oppressive  character  of  the  Act,  and  the  expectation  that 
the  success  of  the  insurrection  would  bring  relief  from  its 
burden  to  the  participants."    Hardly  had  ihia  movement 

'  Sainibm?'!  Calendar  of  State  Fapen,  1661-1888,  p.  178.    Bee  ftlM 
DrxtinMntj  BtitOing  to  Colonial  Hietory  of  New  York,  toL  HI,  pp.  17-46. 
»  2S  Charle*  II,  c.  7,  (  IL 

*  Chaltnen'  Politiaa  AnnaU,  pp.  S)9, 323,  824. 

*74t8  WUliam  III,  c.  22,  (  VIII.  An  example  ol  the  regular  bond 
given  by  shipiiiaateis  In  leaving  Tiiginla,  which  required  tliem  to  pro- 
Mod  direoUj  to  an  Engliah  port,  will  be  (otud  in  Falmer'e  Calendar  of 
Fbrinia  Suae  Pajwr*,  toL  I,  p.  4S. 

*  Hening's  Statutet,  vol.  11,  pp.  616,  610. 

*  Beverley'!  BUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  01- 
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been  suppressed,  in  consequeiice  of  the  removal  by  death 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  Bacon  himself,  when  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  London,  John  Bland,  acting  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
addressed  a  singularly  able  and  convincing  petition  to  the 
English  authorities  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies, 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  laws,  and  the 
statements  marshalled  in  this  skilful  paper  show  how 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  planters  these  measures 
had  proved  to  be  after  an  operation  of  many  years.*  He 
asserted  that  the  Ifavigation  Act  of  1660  had  its  origin 
in  the  solicitations  of  the  English  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  tobacco,  to  whose  obvious  advantage  it  was  that 
England  should  receive  aH  of  this  commodity  produced 
in  the  Colonies,  either  for  distribution  among  the  Eng- 
lish population,  or  for  transshipment  to  Holland.  In  both 
instances  the  trader  secured  a  large  profit.  As  long  as  he 
was  not  contending  with  Dutch  competition,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  purchase  Virginian  tobacco  at  the  very  lowest 
rates  ;  thus  he  often  bought  it  at  half  a  penny  a  pound, 
and  afterwards  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  three  or  four 
shillings. 

Mr.  Bland  declared  that  the  Navigation  Act  was  not 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  English  merchants  alone.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  vessels  of  Holland  were  handled  so 
much  more  inexpensively  than  those  of  England,  that  they 
were  able  to  underbid  the  latter  in  the  charges  for  freight. 
It  was  an  inability  to  compete  with  Duteh  bottoms  in  an 
open  contest  which  led  the  owners  of  English  vessels  to 
solicit,  in  company  with  English  traders,  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance  that  would  place  the  Dutch  masters  of  ships 

>  This  documeot,  now  in  the  BiitJsh  Public  Becord  Office,  Is  printed  In 
full  in  the  Virginia  Magatine  qf  Bittory  and  Biography,  vol  I,  p.  141 
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and  tobacco  dealers  at  a  great  difiadvantage.  The  appeal 
received  a  favorable  replj  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
encoorage  the  English  Bailor.  To  foster  after  this  fashion 
the  interests  of  the  English  merchant  and  the  English 
shipowner,  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  pro0ts  of  the 
landholders  on  the  James  and  the  York  and  their  tribu- 
taries, but  the  remunerativeness  of  tobacco  culture  was 
not  sufficient  to  bear  any  considerable  division.  The 
Navigation  Act  resulted  in  inflicting  serious  damage  upon 
the  planters  of  Virginia  without  very  greatly  benefiting, 
so  far  as  the  Colony  was  concerned,  either  the  English 
trader  or  the  owners  of  vessels,  although  it  sabstan- 
tially  promoted  their  interests.  It  injured  the  Virginian 
planter,  because  it  depressed  the  value  of  his  only  com- 
modity by  restricting  its  market.  It  increased  his  charges 
for  ocean  transportation  by  removing  the  competition  of 
the  Dutch  bottoms,  which  were  navigated  more  cheaply 
than  the  English.  It  raised  the  price  of  all  the  articles 
which  he  purchased  from  abroad  by  giving  a  monopoly  of 
tiie  sales  to  the  English  dealers,  and  finally,  it  deprived 
tiie  pubUc  treasury  of  a  large  revenue  derived  Arom  the 
duties  on  brandy  exported  from  Holland  to  the  Colony, 
and  on  tobacco  exported  from  the  Colony  to  Holland,  all 
of  which  waa  devoted  to  keeping  the  forts  in  an  effective 
condition. 

Mr.  Bland  asserted  further  in  his  petition,  that  England 
at  large  had  not  been  benefited  by  the  operation  of  tiie 
Act  upon  the  interests  of  Virginia,  and  for  reasons  that 
were  obvious.  During  the  last  twelve  years  the  people 
of  Holland,  having  been  shut  oat  of  this  Colony,  the 
tobacco  of  which,  though  still  inferior  to  Spanish,  had,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  become  more  popular  with  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  had  been  led  to  experiment  in 
the  culture  of  the  plant  in  their  own  dominions.     Any 
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deficiency  in  their  crop  was  supplied  by  erosioD  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  either  in  the  way  of  smuggling  or  in  navi- 
gating English  bottoms  with  Dutch  sailors,  or  by  purdiase 
from  the  importer  in  whatever  English  harbor  the  vessel 
containing  the  cargo  acquired  may  have  entered,  the  ship 
being  directed  to  proceed  upon  her  coarse.  France  had 
been  forced,  by  her  exclusion  from  Virginian  waters,  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  the  leaf,  and  already  a  lai^ 
quantity  was  raised  in  the  provinces  of  that  country. 
England  herself  would  only  buy  the  amoont  for  which 
she  possessed  a  market.  Her  volume  of  consiimption  was 
well  known.  All  in  excess  of  this  volume  woold  be  left 
to  rot  on  the  dunghills  of  the  plantations,  as  it  could  not 
now  be  transported  either  to  Holland  or  France.  Bland 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  the 
justice  of  allowing  the  colonists  the  privilege  of  exporting 
to  foreign  countries  the  tobacco  not  needed  in  England,  and 
he  proposed  that  the  Dutch  ships  should  be  admitted  into 
Virginia,  on  condition  that  tiiey  should  submit  to  a  tax 
that  would  cover  the  difference  of  cost  between  die  Dutch 
and  English  shipping,  and  after  giving  hills  of  exchange 
for  the  settlement  of  such  customs  as  would  have  been 
payable  if  the  cargo  were  intended  for  the  mother  country. 
This  suggestion,  which  was  both  reasonable  and  practicable, 
did  not  receive  the  slightest  attention,  and  the  whole  peti- 
tion created  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  its 
author  was  seeking  to  influence.^ 

1  Jiregnlu  tnuUng,  tbe  natural  conwqiienoe  of  the  enfmoemeiit  of  the 
Narigatlon  Act,  contioned  to  be  asutijeot  of  eompl&int  with  the  uithorl- 
U«s  in  Virginia  dnriDg  (he  remainder  of  the  century,  althon^  an  armed 
Teasel  iraa  granted  h;  the  Eogllah  GoTenunent,  to  be  nsed  in  patroUlng 
the  coast.  One  of  the  objects  which  thii  Teaael  was  intended  to  secure, 
was  to  praTsnt  the  passage  throogh  the  Capes  of  any  ship  which  oonld 
not  show  possession  of  the  usual  bond  requiring  (he  transportation  of  Its 
cargo  to  England.     Bee  Keport  on  Ketch,  dated  Connell  Ctuunber,  Oct. 
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In  p«88u^  the  Narigation  laws,  common  prudence  eog- 
gMted  to  Cromwell  and  Charles  alike  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
hibiting the  coltivation  of  tobacco  in  Ei^land.  It  was 
anticipated  t^t  tiie  production  of  tliis  commodity  there 
would  augment  tiie  quantity  to  be  vented  at  a  time  when 
the  market  had  been  restricted  practically  to  the  mother 
country,  and  would,  therefore,  by  lowering  prices,  discour- 
age attention  to  it  in  the  Colonies,  especially  in  Virginia, 
and  to  that  extent  would  not  only  deprive  the  people  there 
of  their  principal  means  of  livelihood,  but  also  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  national  revenue  from  customs.'  We  have 
seen  that  when  it  was  proposed,  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  First,  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  the 
leaf  by  contract,  proclamations  were  issued  to  put  an  end 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  English  soil ;  the  same 
motive  led  to  a  similar  prohibition  when  the  monopoly 
rested  with  the  English  people,  instead  of  with  a  few  indi- 
viduals as  in  previous  reigns.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1651,  tobacco  was  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
Gloucester,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Oxford  Shires,  and  its 
quality  is  represented  to  have  been  so  fine,  that  it  was 
frequently  offered  for  sale  and  purchased  in  London  as 

SI,  1(183,  MeDoiuM  Fapert,  voL  TI,  p.  ST8,  Vl  State  Ltbiu?.  8eci«- 
tMT  Spencer  declai«d  th&t  moat  of  the  IrregolM  tnding  wu  carried  on 
bj  ibtpiUMtarB  from  Ifew  England.  See  letter  to  Sir  Leolin  Jenhins, 
1684,  BrOM  State  Fi^>tn,  ColonltU;  McDonald  Paptn,  toL  VI,  p.  311), 
Va.  StMe  LIbrarjr.  In  1686,  tbe  ahlp  Croim,  of  London,  wm  forfeited, 
tU  oommander,  Cqrtaln  Daniel  Hogbee,  having  been  tonnd  golltj  of 
violating  the  Navigation  Act.  lUeordt  of  MideOetat  Cwntf,  oii^nal 
volnme  lesO-lSM,  Dec.  8,  1086.  Qovemor  Nicolaon  urged  that  the 
Colony  ahoold  be  ropplied  with  frlgatea  and  anehipa  M  the  only  means 
of  rappreMing  the  irregular  trading  wUch  went  on  even  a«  late  as  hla 
adminlitraUon.  Britith  State  Poftn,  Va.  B.  T^  vol.  20,  pp.  30-88.  See 
Petition  of  Joaboa  Brodbent,  1607,  Palmer's  CaUndar  of  Virginia  Stat» 
Pigun,  vol.  I,  p.  66. 

1  FnUer'B  WortltiM  <ff  Xnglmtd,  1862,  voL  I,  p.  878. 
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coming  from  the  Spanish  provinces.'  The  Act  of  1651 
was  carried  oat  with  so  little  vigor,  that  a  number  of 
persona  who  were  interested  in  its  enforcement  urged 
Parliament  to  put  it  in  the  strictest  operation,  as  the  peo- 
pie  of  some  of  the  Colonies  were  already  suffering  the 
oonseqaences  of  an  overstocked  market  for  their  tobacco, 
upon  the  sale  of  which  the;  were  dependent  for  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.^  In  conformity  with  tliis 
appeal,  commissioners  were,  in  16&4,  appointed  to  ex- 
ecute the  Act,  and  as  a  result  of  their  interference,  many 
hundreds  of  acres,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant,  were  converted  into  pastures  or  wheat- 
fields.  They  met,  however,  with  a  strong  opposition  in 
performing  their  duty.  Cromwell  was  even  solicited  to' 
deprive  them  of  their  power,  which  called  forth  a  counter 
request  from  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies, 
permission  to  produce  the  leaf  in  England  being  protested 
against  as  especially  ruinous  to  Virginia.'  The  most  per- 
sistent refusal  to  obey  the  order  came  from  persons  who 
cultivated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchcomb  and  Chelten- 
ham.* In  1655,  Samuel  Mathews  stated  in  a  petition  to 
Cromwell,  that  in  spite  of  previous  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Protector,  the  area  of  soil  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  had  at  that  time  been  made  ready 
for  tobacco,  was  more  extensive  than  at  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country.*  When,  in  1658,  it  was  attempted 
to  execute  the  law,  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
it  into  effect  in  G-Ioucestershire  were  so  firmly  opposed, 
that  an  order  of  state  was  issued  to  the  justices  of  that 

>  Rogers'  Sltlory  <^  Agrteallure  and  Friett  fn  England,  toI.  T,  p.  M. 
«  &a[isbui7*B  Calendar  of  State  Paptri,  Colonial,  2574-1660,  p.  iVl. 
■  BrttUh  8taU  Aipera,   ColonUa,  vol.  XII,  Nos.  36,  37 ;  fiafMbsry 
Jbitraeu,  voi.  1640-1601,  pp.  138,  180,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Baiaabmj's  CaUadar  of  State  Paptrt,  Colonial,  1574-2860,  p.  423. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  *22. 
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county  to  command  the  militia  to  assist  in  Buppressing  any 
diatnrbfince  which  would  arise  in  enforcing  the  statute.^ 
After  the  Restoration,  petitions  were  offered  hy  the  lead- 
ing planters  and  merchants  of  Virginia,  begging  that  the 
sternest  measures  should  be  adopted  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitory Acts.  As  late  as  1677,  there  are  many  evidences 
that  these  Acta  were  still  evaded.* 

Turning  from  the  English  legislation,  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  growth  of  the 
Colony  at  this  time,  to  the  growth  itself,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  long  interval  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  and  the  deposition  of  James  the  Second  in 
1688,  was  marked  by  a  steady  progress  in  Vii^^an  agri- 
culture, but  also  by  many  events  which  temporarily,  at 
least,  exercised  a  reactionary  influence  upon  this  interest. 
In  die  early  part  of  this  period,  an  unusual  degree  of  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm.  Edward 
Digges,  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence,  was  especially 
active  in  making  experiments  in  silk  husbandry,  Denbigh, 
on  James  River  and  Bellefield  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem 
WilUamsbui^,  being  the  scenes  of  these  experiment.  He 
was  in  constant  communication  with  John  Ferrer  and  the 
latter's  sister  in  England,  who  probably  supplied  him  with 
seed,  and  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  the  former  in  1654, 
that  he  had  produced  four  hundred  pounds  of  bottoms, 
from  which  he  had  extracted  about  eight  pounds  of  silk. 
In  order  to  make  a  beginning,  be  had  imported  at  his  own 
cost  two  Armenians,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in 
their  native  country  for  their  skill  and  experience.  Id 
1654,  he  informed  Mr.  Ferrer  that  he  had  in  the  course 
of  that  year  secured  from  his  own  preserve  ten  pounds 

1  Sklnsbniy'B  Calendar  of  State  Paper*,  Colonial,  1674-1660,  p.  467. 
*  Petition  of  Merchftnts,  PlanterB,  and  Traders  to  Engllab  Plantatlona, 
jKrinrtunr  Abttram/or  1677,  p.  137,  Va.  Sutte  Libiair. 
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of  eggs,  which  he  intended  to  present  to  several  of  his 
friends  who  wished  to  become  silk  masters.  The  great 
trouble  and  expense  which  he  incurred  in  his  effort  to 
reviTe  the  onltuie  of  silk  in  Virginia,  led  in  after  years  to 
his  nomination  to  the  office  of  Auditor,  on  the  ground  that 
he  deserved  well  of  the  Colony  on  this  account.^  He. 
Ferrer,  his  correspondent,  was  very  anxious  to  make  use 
of  the  natural  silk  bottoms  of  Virginia,  and  devised  a 
means  by  which  they  could  be  unwound  with  ease  in 
spite  of  their  gummy  hardness ;  this  ccmsisted  in  boiling 
them  in  very  hot  lye  until  nearly  dissolved,  and  then 
immersing  t^em  in  scalding  clean  water.  After  this  had 
been  done,  the  texture  of  the  bottoms  could  be  drawn  out 
without  injury.  Ferrer  was  of  a  rhyming  turn  of  mind, 
and  left  to  posterity  a  series  of  doggerel  lines,  whicdi  has 
transmitted  the  nunes  of  the  planters  giving  most  atten- 
tion  to  silk  culture.  Besides  Mr.  Digges,  Sir  Henry 
Chichely,  Colonels  Ludlow  and  Bernard,  Major  Westrope, 
and  Mr.  George  Lobs  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
industry,  and  bad  experimented  at  length  in  connection 
widi  it.'  The  production  of  silk  was  not  confined  to 
male  Virginians ;  Mrs.  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Burbage,  two 
women  of  prominence  in  the  Colony,  were  also  engaged  in 
its  culture.' 

The  Reformed  Virginian  SUh-Worm^  a  pamphlet  which 

1  GoTsmor  Berkelej  to  Secretary  WllliAmaon,  Jane  13,  1670,  BrtOA 
Btau  Paper*.  Colonial;  Saintbury  AbitraeU  for  1670,  p.  164,  Va. 
Bute  Library.  The  InAirlption  on  Uie  tomb  of  Diggea,  at  Bellefleld,  de- 
acrlbed  him  as  "  the  only  promoter  of  lUk  mannfacture  In  thii  Colony," 
a  olalm  which,  U  would  leem,  waa  too  l»oad. 

*  There  la  an  inteieatlng  letter  from  Francis  Teardley,  dated  Hay  8, 
16S4,  to  John  Ferrer,  in  which  he  oaks  for  a  present  of  iilk-worm  wed. 
See  Blchmond  (Va.)  iSCandard,  Feb.  11,  1883. 

■Refonoed  Virginian  Bilk-Worm,  p.  84,  Foiee'a  HUtorietU  Tracti, 
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aroused  the  interest  of  many  English  merchants  and 
travellers  of  reputation  in  the  advancemeat  of  silk  hus- 
bandry in  Virginia,  seems  to  have  been  issued  merely 
to  set  forth  the  great  advantages  that  would  flov  to  the 
planters  should  they  follow  Miss  Ferrer's  example  in 
allowing  their  silk-worms  to  feed  on  mulberry  leaves  in 
the  open  air.  Not  only  would  these  insects  in  this  situa- 
tion enrich  the  colonists  without  making  an  outlay  of  labor 
on  their  part  necessary,  or  interfering  with  the  cultivation 
of  their  present  commodities,  but  it  would  even  divert  the 
Indians  from  their  rude  occupations,  a»  they  would  find 
that  they  could  obtain  from  the  settlers  the  coats,  bells, 
beads,  and  hatchets  which  they  desired,  by  exchanging  for 
these  articles  the  silk  bottoms  which  they  had  gathered 
from  their  mulberry  trees  or  in  the  forest.'  If  the  native 
silk-worm  had  been  equal  to  the  description  given  of  it  in 
this  pamphlet,  it  would  not,  if  it  had  been  cultivated,  have 
fallen  short  of  the  glowing  expectations  of  Miss  Ferrer, 
its  anticipated  influence  in  civilizing  the  Indiana  alone 
excepted.  Its  outer  bottom  was  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  six  inches  in  length.  Enclosed  within  this  was 
a  second  bottom,  in  which  the  worm  was  wrapped,  the 
whole  being  embedded  in  the  silk  filling  the  outer  bottom, 
the  second  bottom  concealing  the  worm  being  also  full  of 
the  same  material.  The  Virginian  worm  in  seeking  ite 
food  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  mulberry,  as  the  silk- 
worm of  all  other  countries  did,  but  fed  with  equal  avidity 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  crab,  plum,  poplar,  oak,  apple, 
cherry,  and  hickory.  Miss  Ferrer  had  received,  from 
friends  in  Virginia,  specimens  of  worms  taken  from  each 
of  these  trees,  and  they  were  as  laif^  as  if  they  had  been 
nourished  by  the  mulberry.  While  a  thousand  English 
bottoms  produced  only  one  pound  of  sitk,  from  the  same 
>  See  Utie  page  <d  tbe  Befomtd  VtrffMan  SiO-WoTai. 
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ntimber  of  Virginisa  bottoms  it  was  said  that  at  least 
ten  pounds  could  be  obtained,  and  the  care  of  the  worm 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  silk  were  so  much  less  expen- 
sive,  that  the  Vir^nian  silk -maker  could  afford  to  sell  one- 
third  more  cheaply  than  his  English  rival.  The  egg  in 
the  Colony  was  hatched  in  nine  days,  while  in  England 
it  required  nine  months  for  the  insect  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. In  one  month  the  Virginian  worm  had  reached 
its  full  development,  and  in  forty-five  days  was  spinning 
a  silk  so  strong  in  it«  texture,  that  it  could  be  extended 
in  a  line  for  several  miles  without  danger  of  breaking. 
The  estimated  production  to  a  man  and  boy  was  sixty 
pounds,  the  only  tool  they  required  being  a  twelve-penny 
reel ;  the  freight  was  necessarily  small,  as  five  hundred 
pounds  of  silk  occupied  in  a  ship  the  space  filled  by  only 
ten  pounds  of  tobacco.' 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiastic  hope  of  this  charming  advo- 
cate of  silk  culture  in  Virginia  and  her  disposition  to  pro- 
mote it  in  a  practical  way,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  example 
which  was  set  by  Digges  and  other  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  no  real  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards 
its  general  development.  The  Assembly,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Armenian  George,  who  was  probably  one  of 
the  two  men  who  were  brought  to  Virginia  by  Digges, 
to  remain  in  the  Colony,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
production  of  silk,  gave  him  four  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  As  an  additional  means  of  fostering  interest  in 
the  industry,  some  form  of  special  encouri^ement  being 
found  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  provided  that  a  very 

1  Ketormed  Tirginiaa  Silk-Worm,  pp.  26,  26,  S3,  Fence's  SiHoriail 
Traett,  toI.  III.  It  is  very  plain  tiiat  the  otdinaiy  caMipillar  of  Tiiginia 
was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  sUk-woim.  The  atatementa  given  in  tlie 
text,  in  Ihe  fonn  of  a  Bynopsis,  are  interesting  as  showing  hOH  exagger- 
ated were  many  of  the  early  notions  aa  to  the  capabilities  ot  Virginia. 
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large  premitim  should  be  granted  to  any  one  who  succeeded 
in  making  during  the  course  of  a  single  year  an  amount 
of  this  commodity  that  could  be  sold  for  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling;  at  the  same  session,  it  was  further 
enacted  that  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  should  be 
presented  to  any  person  who  could  show  that  he  had 
produced  one  hundred  pounds  of  merchantable  ailk.  So 
little  effect  did  this  measure  have,  that  in  the  following 
session  the  Assembly,  in  despair,  offered  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  prize  for  the  manufacture  of  every  fifty 
pounds  of  silk,  thus  doubling  the  reward  and  diminishing 
the  amount  to  be  made  by  one-half.'  Every  owner  of 
land  in  fee  in  Virginia  had,  four  years  previous  to  this, 
been  required  by  a  special  law,  for  every  one  hundred 
acres  in  his  possession,  to  plant  ten  mulberry  trees,  which 
were  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground  twelve  feet  apart  and 
protected  by  a  fence.  This  work  was  to  be  finished  by 
the  close  of  1658.  In  1669,  this  law  was  repealed  because 
it  was  found  to  be  more  burdensome  and  troublesome 
than  advantageous  to  the  country.'  The  mere  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  compulsory  planting  of 
mulberry  trees  was  a  strong  indication  that  ailk  cultiu-e 
had  no  hold  upon  the  inclinations  or  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Colony.  The  repeal  of  the  statute  was  in 
itself  an  admission  that  no  substantial  good  was  accom- 
plished by  it.  The  real  explanation  of  the  indifference  to 
silk  husbandry  in  Virginia  at  this,  as  well  as  at  every  other 
period  in  her  history,  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  statement 
which  Lord  Culpeper  made  in  1682,  that  her  inhabitants 

I  Hening;'*  Statutet,  toL  I,  pp.  470,  487,  621. 

*  lHd.,pp.  420,  620.  The  Directors  of  the  Doteli  West  India  Compan;, 
writing  to  OoTeraor  Stuyvesant  in  1657,  menUoa  that  a  few  bales  of  silk 
bad  AiriTed  recently  from  Virginia.  Document*  BelaMng  to  Coloniai 
Sutoty  of  Ifew  York,  toL  XIV,  p.  338. 
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would  lay  aside  all  thought  of  producing  silk  if  there  was 
the  smallest  reason  for  anticipating  a  oarrow  margin  of 
profit  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.'  The  quality  was  not 
a  ground  for  discouragement.  While  it  was  never  likely 
to  be  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  Ferrers,  it  was 
nevertheless  so  excellent  in  its  texture  as  to  call  forth,  in 
1662,  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  no  mean  judge  of 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  encomium  that  he  had 
found  the  Vii^inian  product  to  be  as  fine  as  any  of  which 
he  had  ever  made  trial.' 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in  the 
Colony  at  this  time,  that  a  cow  was  given  to  every  chief, 
the  members  of  whose  tribe  had  brought  to  the  proper 
authorities  the  heads  of  eight  wolves.'  It  was  solemnly 
stated  in  the  text  of  this  regulation,  that  its  principal 
object  was  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  aborigines.  The 
cow  has  performed  both  a  conspicuous  and  a  useful  part 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  but  probably  never 
before  or  since  has  so  high  a  compliment  been  paid  to  her 
capacity  for  accomplishing  good,  as  in  this  expression  of 
confidence  in  her  power  to  change  even  the  wUd  nature  of 
the  Indian  by  the  softening  influence  of  her  presence.  A 
more  notable  instance  of  benignant  faith  is  not  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  The  notion  which  oar  legis- 
lators had  in  mind  was  probably  that  t^  Indians  might 
be  induced  to  become  herdsmen,  and  in  this  peaceful 
occupation  some  of  their  sav^e  instincts  would  be  sub- 
stantially modified.  If  the  testimony  of  a  later  witness 
can  be  relied  on,  they  did  not  attach  special  importance  to 

1  inatmcUonB  to  Lord  Calpeper,  1681-82.  Hli  Replj,  §  71,  BritUh 
StaU  l^pert,  Vtrginia,  toL  LXT  ;  XeDonald  Faperi,  toL  VI,  p.  1«&, 
Va.  BUtO  library. 

■  Instractiotia  to  Berkel^,  16SS,  McDonald  Papen,  ToL  V,  p.  70,  Ta. 
State  Llbnrjr. 

•  Hening's  Statute*,  toL  I,  p.  896. 
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BOch  gifts  or  derive  from  them  much  advanti^,  for  we 
are  informed  that  they  were  generally  too  lazy  to  milk 
their  cows,  and  were  quietly  satisfied  to  see  them  perish 
in  winter  for  the  want  of  food.  The  inducement  offered 
did  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
Indians,  their  love  of  beef  and  milk  not  being  as  great  as 
their  love  of  pork,  for  we  discover  that  two  years  after 
the  novel  method  of  Christianizing  them  by  means  of  the 
cow  had  been  tried,  the  wolves  had  become  so  numer- 
ous that  the  Assembly  was  compelled  to  authorize  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  courts  to  employ  Indian 
hunters  to  destroy  the  packs  at  stated  wages  of  a  nature 
more  valuable  in  Indian  estimation  than  the  gift  of  a 
cow-' 

It  was  not  the  wolves  alone  that  diminished  the  number 
of  cattle  belonging  to  the  planters.  It  had  grown  to  be  a 
habit  at  this  time  for  owners  of  land,  who  had  become 
involved  in  debt,  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
or  to  the  remotest  plantations,  and  in  doing  this  to  carry 
off  with  them,  not  only  their  own  live  stock,  but  the  live 
stock  of  their  neighbors,  the  two  generally  running  to- 
gether, as  the  ranges  were  unenclosed.  To  prevent  the 
serious  losses  incurred  in  this  way,  it  was  provided  that  a 
notice  of  the  intention  to  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  the 
Colony  should  be  announced  at  the  county  court,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  fact  obtained  from  the  clerk.*  By  this 
requirement  all  of  the  planters  residing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  person  who  had  decided  to  abandon  his  home 
were  put  on  their  guard,  so  that  they  might  take  every 
precaution  against  the  driving  away  of  their  cattle.  As 
an  additional  protection,  a  severe  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  whoever  should  seize  and  use  stray  horses,  cows,  and 
oxen  without  reporting  the  fact  to  the  county  court,  and 
1  BeoiDg'a  StatuM,  vol.  I,  p.  4&7.  '  lUd.,  p.  MS. 
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it  was  subseqiientlj  provided  that  all  such  i^nitni^l^  should 
be  cried  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  county.*  The 
passage  of  these  laws  would  seem  to  show  that  differeDces 
in  the  proprietorship  of  live  stock  running  at  large  were 
clearly  recognized  and  carefully  enforced. 

In  the  winter  of  1673,  which  was  the  hardest  season 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  fifty  thousand 
cattle  in  Virginia  are  said  to  have  perished,'  doubtless 
from  exposure  to  the  excessive  coldness,  and  from  the 
complete  ruin  of  every  form  of  vegetation  upon  which 
they  relied  for  subsistence.  Three  years  later,  owing  to 
the  insurrection  which  took  place  then,  there  was  a  further 
destmctioQ  of  live  stook.'  In  spite  of  frequent  losses,  the 
individual  holdings  of  neat  cattle  were  often  large.  In 
1677,  John  Russell  of  York  was  in  posseasiou  of  twenty- 
eight  head,  and  Edward  Lockey  of  the  same  county  of 
eighty-four.  In  1655,  the  number  of  neat  cattle  owned 
by  the  Calthorpe  estate,  which  was  situated  in  York,  was 
sixty-seven,  and  by  the  Croshaw  estate,  seventy-seven; 
in  1670,  Mathew  Hubbard  of  the  same  county  possessed 
sixty-five  head,  and  in  1675,  Francis  Mathews  forty-five.* 

In  1654,  Simon  Hancock  of  Lower  Norfolk  owned 
seventy-six  head  of  neat  cattle,  and  John  Sibsey  forty- 
nine.  Cornelius  Lloyd,  in  1655,  owned  fifty-three  head, 
and  Thomas  Willoughby,  in  1672,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. In  1685,  Adam  Thoroughgood  was  in  possession  of 
the  same  number.  In  the  following  year,  the  number  of 
neat  cattle  belonging  to  Henry  Woodbouse  was  placed  at 

>  Hening'B  StattOti,  vol.  II,  p.  12i. 

*  Oovenior  and  Cooucil  to  the  Eiag,  July  16,  1678,  Br1H»h  StaU 
Aip«r«,  Colonial,  toL  XXX  ;  Winder  Paper*,  ToL  L,  p.  264,  V».  Sute 
Libnrj. 

■  Bererler'a  Sittory  of  Virginia,  p.  69. 

*  HecORb  0/  York  County,  vol.  1664-1678,  pp.  316,  8fi0,  2M,  830,  464 ; 
VOL  16TI-I6M,  p.  131,  Va.  State  Llbniy. 
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one  handred  and  ten.  These  were  the  lai^est  owners  of 
live  stock  in  the  county  in  the  course  of  this  interval.' 

The  custom  was  general  at  this,  as  well  as  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  of  giving  names  to  favorite  cowsi  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Broadhom,  Crumple,  Brownie, 
Mini,  Blackbird,  Redbird,  Whitebelly,  Whitefaoe,  White- 
knee,  Spot,  Modesty,  Pink,  Rosebud,  Violet,  Daisy,  Blos- 
som, Plum,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Strawberry,  Sloe,  Marigold, 
Lily,  Primrose,  Nightingale,  Madcap,  Pudding,  Dumpling, 
Pride,  Frost,  Pretty  Maid,  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  Cinnamon, 
Daggletail,  Everywhere,  Sweeting,  Mouse,  Mealy  Mouth, 
Golden  Locks,  Truelove,  and  Scatterall. 

The  habit  of  famishing  but  little  food  to  cattle  in 
winter  still  prevailed,  the  provender  which  they  received, 
when  it  was  supplied  at  all,  being  the  shucks  of  Indian 
corn,  to  which  occasionally  a  smaU  quantity  of  wheat 
straw  was  added.'  There  are  still  indications  that  in  some 
instances,  when  plantations  were  rented,  it  was  provided 
in  the  contract  that  the  lessee  should  furnish  fodder  for 
the  live  stock. 

In  many  of  the  outlying  counties  herds  of  wild  cattle 
were  still  found  ;  the  Assembly,  in  1661,  declared  that 
DO  one  should  have  the  right  to  hunt  them  unless  he  had 
first  obtained  a  public  license  to  do  so.  Governor  Mory- 
son,  in  1662,  granted  this  privilege  to  several  planters  in 
Lower  Norfolk  County,  in  which  such  cattle  were  numer- 
ous,' including  both  those  that  were  private  property  and 
those  which  no  one  could  claim  as  his  own.  In  1675,  An- 
tony Lawson  admitted,  in  a  petition  offered  in  court,  that 

I  Stcorda  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  origliul  vol.  1661-1666,  L  pp.  63, 
146,  16B ;  odginal  yoL  1666-1676,  f .  pp.  126,  224  ;  original  voL  ie86-16K, 
tp.26. 

•QloTW  In  PhOo.  Tratu.  Sogal  Soe^  1076-1078,  toU.  D-XTI, 
p.  630. 

■  Beeord*  of  Lomr  Norfolk  County,  original  toI.  1666-1666,  f.  p.  81& 
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he  liad  a  stock  of  untamed  cows  and  oxen  running  at  the 
head  of  Lyohaven  Rirer,  but  it  would  be  posaible  to  gather 
only  a  few  into  one  body.*  The  law  inflicting  a  fine 
on  all  who  killed  wild  cattle,  without  having  the  proper 
authority,  was  strictly  enforced  in  this  county.*  In  1659, 
oowe  were  valued  in  York  at  two  pounds  and  five  shil- 
lings apiece;  yearling  steers  at  thirty-five  shillings,  and 
bulls,  three  years  of  age,  at  one  pound  and  fifteen  shil- 
lings.' In  1682,  fourteen  cows,  belonging  to  Robert 
Hodges  of  Lower  Norfolk,  were  appraised  at  fourteen 
pounds  sterling,  or  one  pound  apiece,  but  there  was  prob- 
ably a  special  reason  for  so  low  a  figure.*  In  1674,  a  bull 
was  valued  in  Lancaster  County  at  two  pounds  sterling.' 
In  1649,  the  number  of  horses  in  Virginia,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  was  only  three  hundred,  and  their  subse- 
quent increase  seems  to  have  been  at  a  moderate  rate. 
In  1665,  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  these 
animals  in  York,"  and  in  Lower  Norfolk,  sixty-four.' 
The  extraordinary  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  was 
shown  by  the  appraisement,  iu  the  former  county  in  1659, 
of  a  gelding,  fifteen  years  old,  at  thirteen  pounds  ster- 
ling."  A  mare. and  a  foal  in  that  county  were  entered,  in 
1688,  as  equal  in  value  to  eight  cows.*  A  yearling  colt 
was  listed  at  four  pounds  sterling,  an  excess  of  three 

^  Bteordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Oountj/,  or^inAl  toL  167fr-1666,  f.  p.  12. 
'  Rid.,  1606-1676,  f.  p.  74. 

*  Secordt  of  Tork  Cmnty,  toI.  1667-1602,  p.  106,  Ta.  State  Llbrair, 

<  Btcori*  of  Lowtr  Xorfolk  Ootmty,  original  toI.  1671-1686,  f.  p.  118. 

*  Beeordt  of  Laneatter  County,  original  toI.  1674-1080,  Teh.  8, 1674. 
In  1063,  cows  were  valued  in  Rappahannock  at  two  pounds  and  tea  sbll- 
lings  apiece ;  helfen  at  two  pounds ;  steers  at  Oiree,  and  bulli  at  on« 
poond  and  fifteen  shlUinga ;  ori^nal  vol.  1066-1064,  p.  204. 

'  Secordt  of  Tork  County,  voL  1064-1072,  p.  37,  Va.  State  Libnr]r. 
'  Bteorda  of  Lowtr  Norfolk  CovtOy,  original  vol.  1866-1600,  f.  p.  818. 
■  BecorOi  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1667-1002,  p.  106,  Va.  Btata  lAbrarj. 

*  Ibid.,  VOL  1064-1672,  p.  882,  Y%.  Stal«  UbOnj. 
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pounds  in  companaon  with  the  price  put  upon  a  two  year 
old  bull  in  the  same  county  at  this  time.*  The  value  of  a 
horse  in  Lower  Norfolk,  in  1682,  was  about  three  pounds 
sterling.  In  1660,  a  horse  in  Lancaster  was  sold  as  h^h 
as  fifteen  pounds.* 

The  proportion  of  these  animals  in  the  inventories  of 
estates  in  York  may  be  seen  from  a  few  references. 
Edward  Lockey,  who,  in  1657,  owned  fifty-seven  head  of 
neat  cattle,  had  only  eleven  horses.  Joseph  Croshaw  had 
eleven  horses  to  seventy-seven  head  of  neat  cattle,  and 
Mathew  Hubbard  twelve  horses  to  sixty-five  head  of  neat 
cattle.  In  1675,  Francis  Mathews,  who  possessed  forl^- 
five  head  of  neat  cattle,  was  the  owner  of  only  three  horses.' 

The  proportion  seems  to  have  been  substantially  the 
same  in  Lower  Norfolk  County.  William  Moseley,  who 
owned  sixty-three  head  of  neat  cattle,  had  only  six  horses. 
Thomas  Willoi^hby  possessed  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
head  of  neat  cattle  and  seven  horses.  Henry  Woodhouse 
owned  two  horses  to  one  hundred  and  ten  cows,  steers, 
calves,  and  bulls.  The  proportion  in  the  estate  of  Adam 
Thoroughgood  was  much  larger;  he  possessed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  head  of  neat  cattle  and  forty-two 
horses.* 

The  number  of  horses  in  other  parts  of  Virginia  must, 
by  1669,  have  grown  notably  larger,  for  in  that  year  they 
were  referred  to  in  an  Act  of  Assembly  as  being  a  burden 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  people,  owing  to  their' 
depredations,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact  their  impor- 
tation was  prohibited.     In  every  instance  in  which  this 

I  Becord*  of  Tork  Oountji,  vol  1604-1672,  p.  12,  Ya.  StoU  lAbrtij. 

*  Bteordi  of  Laneaater  County,  otigin&l  voL  t6U-lT02,  p.  127. 

■  Bteord*  ^  Tork  Covntg,  toL  1664-1072,  pp.  201, 880, 881, 401;  tbU., 
VOL  iail-16H,  p.  ISO,  Vft.  SWe  Library. 

*  Bteordi  of  Lover  Norfolk  Countg,  origiiul  toI.  1606-1676,  pp.  107, 
126  i  orlginkl  toL  1686-1606,  f.  p.  2G ;  original  vol.  16T6-1686,  f .  p.  224. 
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proviaion  was  violated,  those  brought  in  were  seized  and 
devoted  to  the  public  use.*  The  law  forbidding  their 
exportation  had  been  revoked  during  the  previous  year. 
In  1662,  a  tax  had  been  laid  npon  these  animaU  in  order 
to  supply  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  rewards  offered  for 
the  destruction  of  wolves,  but  as  this  tax  was  felt  more 
heavily  in  the  frontier  counties,  where  the  wolves  were 
greatest  in  number  and  the  horses  were  fewest,  its  repeal 
was  considered  to  be  advisable.^  The  owners  of  horses 
were  thought  to  be  more  or  less  easy  in  fortune,  and  were, 
therefore,  required  to  confine  them  between  July  20th  and 
October  20th,  as  it  was  looked  upon  to  be  too  much  of  a 
hardship  for  a  poor  man  to  be  compelled  to  erect  high 
fences  to  keep  out  those  which  were  suffered  to  run  at 
lai^.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  could  accrue 
to  the  small  planters  from  such  a  regulation  as  this  as  long 
as  hogs  were  idlowed  to  have  the  free  range  of  the  woods, 
unless  horses  roaming  as  they  chose  were  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  encroach  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  not  finding 
their  food  in  the  forests  with  the  same  facility  as  other 
kinds  of  live  stock. 

As  late  as  1672,  there  were  but  a  few  sheep  in  the  Colony 
in  proportion  to  its  area.^  Many  planters  in  York  were 
the  owners  of  small  flocks,  being  encouraged  to  devote 
some  attention  to  sheep  husbandry  by  the  fact  that  the 
wolves  had  been  very  much  diminished  in  number.  In 
'  1666,  there  were  enumerated  as  a  part  of  the  Crouch  estate, 
six  ewes,  five  lambs,  and  two  wethers.  The  Seabreli  inven- 
tory, which  bears  the  same  date,  included  eight  sheep.* 
In  1667,  Colonel  Joseph  Croshaw  of  York  owned  forty 

I  Henlng's  Statuta,  toL  II,  p.  271.  At  this  time  some  appeal  to  have 
been  imported  from  New  England.  *  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

•  Glover  in  Philo.  Tram.  Bofal  8iK.,  1676-1678,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.  680. 

•  Kecordi  of  York  OouiUy,  toL  1664-1672,  pp.  164,  176,  Va.  State 
Libiaiy. 
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ewes,  nineteen ...  lambs,  seven  wethers,  and  one  ram.* 
William  Barber,  in  1668,  bequeathed  seven  sheep  to  his 
heirs,  while  Colonel  Thomas  Ludlow  had  fifty-four  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mathew  Hubbard, 
who  died  in  1670,  owned  twenty-four  ewes,  two  lambs, 
three  wethers,  and  six  rams.' 

The  planters  of  Lower  Norfolk,  whose  estates  in  neat 
cattle  and  horses  have  already  been  referred  to,  owned 
the  following  number  of  sheep :  William  Moseley,  seven  ; 
Thomas  Willoughby,  twenty-two ;  Henry  Woodhouse, 
forty,  and  Adam  Thoroughgood,  forty-nine.  Robert 
Smith,  who  possessed  thirty-two  head  of  homed  cattle, 
owned  seventeen  sheep ;  and  the  flock  of  Robert  Hodges, 
who  owned  forty-six  horned  cattle,  was  of  the  same  size.' 
Robert  Beckingham  of  Lancaster,  in  1677,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  seventy-six  ;*  William  Faontleroy  of  Rappahan- 
nock, of  forty,  and  Major  Henry  Smith  of  the  same  county, 
of  forty-one.^  Henry  Randolph  of  Henrico  owned  eigh- 
teen ;  ■  George  Watkins  of  Surry,  forty-wi ; '  Sonthey 
Littleton  of  Accomac,  ninety-sii,*  and  Peter  Wilkins  of 
Northampton,  thirty-six.'  In  several  cases  sheep  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  estates  seized  by  the  authorities 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrection  of  1676."'     The 

'  Becorit  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  «1,  Va.  SUte  Libraiy, 

■  Ibid.,  p.  464,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

*  Btaordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Countg,  oiigintl  ToL  1686-1696,  t.  p.  34  ; 
original  rol.  1076-1666,  f.  p.  116. 

*  Rtcordi  of  Lancatter  CounQf,  original  vol.  1674-1687,  f.  p.  36. 

■  Xecordt  of  Bappahannotk  Covntv,  origiiul  TOl.  I6TT-1682,  pp.  89, 
40,  S13. 

■  Beeorda  of  Henrleo   Oountg,  vol.  1686-1697,  p.  420,  Va.  State 

1  Seeordt  of  Surry  County,  voL  1671-1660,  p.  78,  Va.  Btat«  Lflnwy. 

■  BeeoTd*  ofAecomae  County,  origiDal  vol.  1676-1690,  p.  296. 

*  Beeordt  of  ^oTt^ampton  County,  original  vol.  1664-1666,  p.  110. 

<"  Warrant  of  GoTemor  Berkeley  to  Haize  the  estate  of  Robert  Kayt 
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Asaemblj  adopted,  &om  time  to  time,  regnUtiotu  that 
were  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  these  animalB, 
which,  at  this  period,  were  valued  at  aix  shiDings  apiece.^ 
One  of  the  most  eSectiTe  was  to  prohiMt  their  exporta- 
tion,' and  this  was  followed  by  offers  of  large  induce- 
ments for  the  destructioQ  of  wolves.  In  1666,  rewards 
were  paid  in  York  at  one  levy  for  the  heads  of  seventeen. 
In  1668,  the  same  county  paid  twenty-two  hundred  ponnds 
of  tobacco  for  eleven  heads.  In  1672,  twelve  hundred 
pounds  were  expended.  In  the  levy  for  November,  1675, 
in  Middlesex  County,  allowance  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rewards  for  four  wolves'  heads,  and  in  one  of  the  . 
levies  for  1681,  there  was  a  similar  allowance  for  five 
heads.  In  1656,  the  November  levy  in  Lancaster  County 
provided  rewards  for  twenty-one.  By  an  Act  of  As- 
sembly passed  in  1669,  the  Indian  tribes  were  required  to 
deliver  annually  one  hundred  and  forty-five  wolves'  heads.' 
The  destructiveness  of  these  animals  was  not  confined  to 
sheep ;  in  many  cases  the  planters  had  reason  to  lunent 
the  fact  that  youi^  calves  owned  by  them,  which  were 
running  in  the  woods,  had  been  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Abundant  as  hogs  were  at  this  time,  it  is  common  to 
find  among  the  debts  enumerated  in  the  inventories, 
specialties  for  so  many  pounds  of  pork.*  An  attempt 
was  made  by  many  of  the  planters  to  mark  their  swine, 
but  in  the  appraisement  of  their  estates  the  number  in 
their  possession  was  frequently  returned  as  unknown. 

Letter  of  Hiimplu«7  Horwood,  Bainthviqi  Abxtraeu  for  1878,  pp.  110, 
114,  Va.  Btale  Library. 

>  Record*  of  Lower  Norfolk  Conntfi,  orlgiii^  vol.  1976-1086,  L  p.  116. 

•  HeniDg'B  StnttUet,  vol.  I,  p.  168  j  vol.  II,  p.  128. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  276. 

•  Becordt  of  York  Conntv,  rol.  leST-lOOS,  pp.  280,  842. 

•  See,  for  one  among  man;  inetancoB,  Beeordt  of  Tort  County, 
vol.  1664-1672,  p.  469,  Ta.  BUte  Libraiy. 
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There  are  indications  that  shelter  was  given  to  sows  with 
littera  of  young  pigs,  the  tobacco  houses  being  thrown 
open  to  them  for  this  purpose.'  It  was  acknowledged 
in  an  Act  of  ABsembly,  passed  in  March,  1662,  that  the 
crime  of  stealing  and  killing  hogs  was  rarely  punished, 
although  it  was  very  frequently  committed,  a  proof  that 
swine  had  now  increased  to  lai^  numbers,  and  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  no  expense  to  their  owners  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  discovered  food  while 
running  wild  in  the  forests  and  marshes.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  make  the  hog-stealer  suffer  for  his  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  but  instead  of  defining  his  act  as  a 
felony,  the  law  simply  mulcted  him  one  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  if  he  was  unable  to  pay  such  an  amount, 
compeUed  him  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  owner  of  the 
hog  which  had  been  stolen,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
This  enactment  had  so  small  an  effect  in  curing  the  evil 
to  be  removed,  that  it  was  provided  at  a  later  date  that 
for  the  second  offence  of  hog-steoling,  the  guilty  person 
should  be  placed  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours  with  his 
ears  nailed  to  the  beam,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
should  be  cut  loose  with  a  knife.*  This  severe  punish- 
ment was  prescribed  a  few  years  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Insurrection  of  1676,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
had  been  highly  destructive  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  not  nntil  the  third  offence 
had  been  committed  was  the  act  declared  to  be  a  felony. 
As  the  Indians  were  very  much  disposed  to  kill  the  swine 
of  the  colonista,  and  it  was  difficult  to  detect  them,  it  was 
provided  that  all  persons  of  that  race  should  be  consid- 
ered competent  to  give  testimony  when  they  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  crime.     Every  tribe  owning  hogs  was 

>  Btetrdt  of  York  County,  vol.  ISM-ISTS,  p.  SI2,  Va.  State  LnmiT. 
•  HMdng*!  Statute*,  toI.  II,  pp.  440-441, 
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required  to  diBtinguish  them  by  a  mark  pecnliar  to  the 
tribe.^  In  1655,  twenty  head  of  swine  b^onging  to  the 
estate  of  John  Thomas,  of  York,  were  valued  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  shillings  apiece,  ten  shoats  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings,  and  four  at  the  rate  of  five.' 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  every  tithable  person  was 
still  required  to  cultivate  two  acres  in  maize ;  this  regula- 
tion was  originally  estahliahed  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  famines  which  were  so  liable  to  follow  from  the 
gross  inattention  to  every  product  except  tobacco,  and  the 
repeated  reenactmente  of  the  law  indicate  that,  although 
the  Colony  had  expanded  ao  maoh  in  population  and 
wealth,  it  was  still  subject  to  the  influences  and  vicissi- 
tudes observed  thirty  years  earlier.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  o£  attention,  that  in  the  same  Act  the  planter 
was  allowed,  if  this  was  bis  preference,  to  substitute  one 
acre  in  English  wheat  for  the  two  acres  in  Indian  com. 
The  object  of  this  was  stated  to  be  to  promote  the  sowing 
of  the  former  graui.* 

If  the  prices  of  grain  in  1666  are  compared  with  the 
prices  in  1682,  as  prescribed  by  law,  it  -will  be  seen  that 
there  was  in  this  interval  no  substantial  change  in  them.* 
Wheat  sold  at  four  shillings  a  bushel  both  in  1666  and 
1682,  barley  at  three  shillings  and  six  pence  in  1666,  and 
three  shillings  seven  and  one-quarter  pence  in  1682,  oats 

1  Hening's  Statiite$,  Tot.  II,  p.  SIT. 

«  Btcorda  0/  Yofk  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  T8,  Va.  SUte  Library. 

*  HeniDg's  SlMuUa,  toL  II,  p.  123.  There  are  etttriea  In  Uie  conntT 
records  atiowiDg  that  this  Act  was  atrictly  enforced.  Uany  pluiten  tr«n 
from  year  to  year  prosecuted  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  it«  Tequii«- 
meats.  See  Beeordt  of  Lotetr  Norfolk  County,  origJniLl  toL  1666-1666, 
pp.  196,  362  ;  original  vol.  167&-16B6,  p.  197. 

*  Henlng'a  Statuttt,  pp.  233, 506.  Figures  in  money  aterllng  were  oaed 
merely  to  measore  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  was  the  real  oonalden- 
tion  in  the  sales. 
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at  ihree  shillings  in  the  former  year,  and  three  ^llii^ 
seven  and  one-qiuirter  pence  in  the  latter,  while  shelled 
Indian  com  commanded  two  shillings  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  appraisements  of  grain  in  contempo- 
raneous inventories  disclose,  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Assembly  were  not  strictly  followed,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  such  valuations  were  governed  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  articles.  In  1666,  nine  bushels 
of  beans,  forming  a  part  of  the  personal  property  of  John 
Thomas  of  York,  were  entered  at  eighteen  shillings,  seven 
bushels  of  barley  at  sixteen  shillings  and  three  pence,  ten 
bushels  of  wheat  at  one  pound  and  ten  shillings,  three 
bushels  and  one  peck  of  oats  at  six  shillings  and  six  pence. ^ 
A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Virginia  in  1666 
and  1682,  with  the  prices  of  the  same  cereal  in  England 
in  these  years,  reveals  that  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  the  charge  for  a  quarter 
weight  in  England  in  1666  being  twenty-eight  shillings 
and  one  and  one-fourth  pence,  and  in  1682,  thirty-four 
shillings  and  five  and  three-fourths  pence,  that  is  to  say, 
three  and  one-half  shillings  a  bushel  in  one  instance,  and 
four  and  one-fourth  in  the  other.'  The  superiority  of 
these  last  figures  over  the  four  shillings  a  bushel  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  Virginia  in  1666  and  1682,  represent 
very  probably  the  enhancement  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  Colony  when  sold  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
t^e  statute.  In  1666,  barley  was  disposed  of  in  the 
mother  country  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  shillings  a  quarter, 
or  two  shillings  and  one-fourth  a  bushel;  in  1682,  at 
nineteen  shiUingB  a  quarter,  or  two  and  three-eighths  a 
bushel."     This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  less  than  the  prices 

1  Beeord$  of  York  Cotrntg,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  78,  Va.  SUI«  Libiwj. 

*  Kogera'  BitlOT]/  of  AgrtcuUure  and  Prieet  In  Sngland,  toI.  V,  p.  273. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
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demanded  for  t^e  same  grain  under  the  proYiBions  of  the 
statute  in  Virginia  in  these  two  years,  the  difference 
hetween  the  prices  in  the  Colony  and  England  being 
attributable  to  the  small  amount  of  barley  produced  in 
the  former. 

In  1666,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  oata  in  England  was 
thirteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  and  in  1682,  fifteen 
ahillingB  two  and  one-fourth  pence,  or,  measuring  by  the 
bushel,  about  one  and  three-fourths  in  each  of  the  years 
referred  to.  This  was  very  much  lower  than  the  value  of 
tim  grtun  io  Virginia  in  1666  and  1682,  the  explanation  of 
which  fact,  as  in  the  instance  of  barley,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  oats  in  the  Colony.  The 
approximate  equality  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Virginia 
and  England  at  this  period,  reveals  how  imposaible  it  was 
for  the  planters  to  derive  any  profit  from  its  conveyance 
to  the  mother  country,  even  if  the  new  duties  laid  on 
imported  grain  there  had  been  removed.  The  great 
advance  in  English  wheat  in  1678, 1674,  and  1678  ■  would 
not  have  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  barrier  which  the 
customs  created.  There  was  not  the  smallest  ground  for 
hoping  that  either  barley  or  oata  could  become  profitable 
articles  for  exportation  to  England,  as  their  value  was 
higher  in  Virginia  than  in  the  former  country. 

All  the  barrels  in  which  Indian  com  was  sold  were 
stamped  by  the  oommissionera  of  the  couu^  courts  with 
the  letters  V.  C.  They  were  required  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  forty  gaUona  according  to  Winoheater 
meaaure.*  The  size  of  the  tobacco  casks  was  also  estab- 
lished by  law  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  ships  as  to  the  variation  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  hogsheads,  which  in  some  instances 

I  Bogen'  HMory  of  JyKcuIlurc  and  Frien  in  England,  roL  T,  p.  9Ti. 
*  Henlng'i  iSMtitM,  Tol.  I,  p.  4TS. 
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were  of  eztraordiuaiy  balk,  and  in  others  of  very  small, 
thus  making  it  difficult  to  place  a  load  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel  to  the  {greatest  advantage  in  point  of  space. 
The  hogsheads  were  required  to  be  forty-three  inches  in 
length,  with  a  head  twenty-six  inches  in  width.'  The 
gioBs  weight  of  the  full  cask  at  this  time  was  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,^  but  the  complaints  of 
the  shipmasters  show  that  it  was  very  frequently  in  excess 
of  these  figures.^  Many  years  subsequent  to  ttus  time, 
the  masters  of  vessels,  in  order  to  store  away  in  their 
ships  cargoes  as  large  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  hold, 
deliberately  mutilated  the  hogshead^,*  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  in  them  and  damping  its  quality. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  illegal  practice  carried,  that  it 
had  to  be  expressly  prohibited  by  an  act  of  legislation. 

No  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  planted  after  the  10th  of 
July.  If  planted  after  that  date,  it  could  hardly  ripen 
fully  before  the  arrival  of  frost,  and  would  only  go  to 
swell  the  volume  of  inferior  grades.  This  was  already 
sufficient  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  annual  crop.'  As  a 
farther  means  of  improving  ihe  gener^  character  of  t^e 
product,  there  were  stringent  regulations  to  prevent  the 
tending  of  seconds,  which,  putting  forth  after  the  original 
leaves  had  been  pulled  from  the  stalk,  were  not  only 
mean  in  texture,  but,  as  a  rule,  had  to  be  cut  before 

1  Henlng'B  Slamttt,  toI.  I,  p.  456. 

*  Bteord*  of  York  County,  toL  1667-1662,  p.  278,  Vft.  State  Library ; 
•ee  alio  pp.  40,  307.  The  net  avenge  weight  of  1S9  hogaheade  entered  in 
1667  In  the  inventor;  of  Hugh  Stanford,  waa  390  ponuda.  Rteordt  of 
Tort,  vol.  166T-1662,  p.  64,  Va.  SUte  lAbnxj. 

■  Henlng'B  Staiutei,  vol.  I,  p.  456. 

*  Bpotawood  refera  to  this  fact  In  hia  otDoial  letteia,  pnbliahed  by  the 
Virginia  Hlatorioal  Society. 

*  Hening^  SuaaUa,  vol.  I,  p.  496;  repealed  September,  1668,  vol.  Q, 
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maturity,  like  tobacco  planted  after  the  10th  of  July. 
Careful  measures  were  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pass- 
ing of  ground  leaves  as  a  merchantable  commodity.^  The 
original  law  on  the  subject  was  for  some  time  systemati- 
cally evaded,  this  inferior  sort  being  sold  secretly  in 
small  quantities  at  different  times  to  sailors,  who  were 
either  ignorant  of  its  quality,  or  were  tempted  to  buy  it 
on  account  of  its  excessive  cheapness.  An  additional 
penalty  in  consequence  was  imposed;  for  every  hogshead 
of  ground  leaves  sold  in  the  Colony,  three  hogsheads  of 
good  tobacco  were  to  be  forfeited  by  the  party  guilty  of 
the  act,  and  for  every  hogshead  of  ground  leaves  shipped 
to  England,  the  owner  was  to  be  mulcted  ten  hogsheads  by 
way  of  punishment.  This  law  was  subsequently  changed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  provision  altering  its  terms  without 
diminishing  its  severity.  It  was  declared  that  the  detec- 
tion of  five  pounds  of  ground  leaves  in  a  cask  should  expose 
its  owner  to  a  forfeit  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  was  specially  enjoined  to  enforce  the 
strictest  observance  of  this  Act.'  Many  years  later,  the 
same  regulations  and  a  penalty  equally  as  great  were 
adopted  in  the  instance  of  stalks,  st^ks  being  even  more 
objectionable  than  ground  leaves  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  hogshead,  or  intermingled  with  a  cargo  shipped 
inbulk.s 

In  1665,  the  ships  sailing  from  Virginia  with  cargoes 
of  tobacco  represented  the  following  English  towns: 
Bristol,  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  Hull,  Pljrmouth,  Lon- 
don, Biddeford,  and  Barnstaple.  Nine  of  these  outgoing 
vessels  were  from  Bristol  alone.*    In  the  latter  part  of 

1  Henlng'B  StattOtt,  vol.  1,  p.  624. 
« Ibid.,  vol.  n,  p.  119.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  m,  p.  86. 

*  "Twenty-one  Bonds  of  ShipmMtei8,"£ri(i:sA  State  Paper*,  OoUmUA 
Pofftn;  8aiu»bvry  Abttraclt/or  166S,  p.  87,  Va.  State  Llbniy. 
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May,  1666,  eighteeo  hailing  from  thifi  city-,  and  thirteeu 
from  other  ports  departed  from  the  Colony.  In  1667, 
in  addition  to  seyeral  Dutch  men-of-war  which  had  made 
their  way  into  James  River,  there  were  anchored  in  that 
stream  nine  merchantmen  from  Bristol,  two  from  London, 
and  seven  from  other  river  or  seaboard  towns  in  the 
mother  country.^  The  number  of  English  and  Irish 
vessels,  annually  engaged  in  transporting  tobacco  from 
Virginia  to  England  and  Ireland,  was  eighty  on  the 
average.  In  some  years  this  number  increased,  and  in 
others  fell  off.  Thus,  in  1689,  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  tiian  thirty-nine  ships  sailed  from  England  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  together.' 

In  1662,  a  petition  signed  by  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested, as  planters,  merchants,  shipowners,  or  masters,  in 
the  tobacco  crops  of  Vii^nia  and  Maryland,  was  offered 
to  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  those  in  control 
of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  to  leave  the  two 
Colonies  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August.*  This  petition  was  denied.  A  few  years  later 
it  was  brought  forward  ^;ain,  and  again  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposed  regulation  would  be  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  to  the  mass  of  planters,  and  would 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  customs.*  When, 
however,  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Holland 

1  James  Hayes  to  John  Fltzberbert,  Dometie  CharUa  11,  toL  21S, 
No.  lOS ;  Sainsbarj/  AbHracUfor  1866,  p.  120,  Ya,  SUta  Llbnry. 

*  See  list  of  those  sailing  In  convoy  in  November,  1089,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  whole  number  setting  out  in  the  aatnmn  of  that  year.  Britith 
State  Papen,  America  and  Wat  Indite,  No.  612 ;  McDonald  Papen,  vol. 
Vn,  pp. 267-268.  Va.  State  Library;  Heill's  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  838. 

*  BritUh  State  Papere,  Colonial  Paper*,  Jan.  8,  1662 ;  Satnebtirji  Ab- 
ttraett  for  1662,  pp.  18,  10,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Hemorandam  for  the  Order  in  Council  for  stinting  Tobacco,  Britith 
StaU  Papers,  Colonial  Papen,  Nov.  36,  1664 ;  Saintburf  Abitraeu  far 
1994,  p.  06,  Va.  State  Ubnuy. 

TOI    '— >c 
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iu  1666,  orders  were  given  that  all  ships  which  were  to 
sail  from  Virginia  should  depart  only  at  one  of  three 
dates,  namely,  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  June,  or  Sep- 
tember; the  object  of  this  instruction  was  to  require  such 
Tessels  to  set  out  together,  which  would  enaUe  them  to 
furnish  protection  to  each  other  even  if  unaccompanied 
by  a  convoy.^ 

The  duty  of  two  shiUingB  a  hogshead,  which  had  been 
repealed  in  1659,  was  revived  in  1662,  and  became  for  a 
long  time  a  source  of  large  revenue.  It  was  expected 
that  this  duty  n^ould  take  the  place  of  the  poll  tax,  which 
was  considered  to  be  unequal  in  its  operation;  that  in 
increasing  the  volume  of  revenues  it  would  ensure  the 
better  payment  of  the  public  officers;  that  it  would  pro- 
mote the  influx  of  coin  into  the  Colony;  and  finally,  that 
it  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  planters  to  a  diversifi- 
cation of  their  crops.  This,  it  would  seem,  was  hardly 
probable,  unless  the  effect  of  the  duty  would  be  to  di- 
minish the  demand  for  tobacco  abroad  by  augmenting  its 
price;  if  this  were  to  occur,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
revenues  would  show  an  increase  in  spite  of  the  amount 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  each  hogshead.  The  duty  itself 
was  to  be  paid  in  coin,  bills  of  exchange,  or  goods  valued 
at  an  advance  of  thirty  per  cent  upon  the  original  cost.* 
Ample  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  bills  was  to  be 
given  when  delivered.  After  the  repeal  of  the  tax  of  ten 
shillings,  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  exportations  to  the 
northern  conuntmities  in  northern  ships,'  the  tax  of  two 
shillings  was  practically  the  only  one  in  force,  with  the 
exception  of  the  penny  imposed  upon  every  pound  of 

1  King  to  Oorernor  Berkeley,  Not.  16,  1606,  DomntU  Bntry  Book, 
ToL  24,  pp.  82-34 ;  Saltubury  AbHraeU  for  1660,  p.  90,  Vo.  State 
Librwry. 

*  Hening's  Statute*,  vol  I,  p.  191.  *  Ibid.,  voL  II,  p.  S18. 
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tobacco  conveyed  from  Vu^^a  to  the  other  Colonlea. 
The  duty  of  two  shillinga  was,  in  1662,  approved  by  the 
authorities  in  England.'  In  1670,  it  became  inconven- 
ient to  receive  &om  the  masters  of  vessels  merchandise 
in  settlement  of  it,  and,  in  consequence,  payment  was 
restricted  to  coin  and  bills  of  exchange.*  As  a  large 
amount  of  tobacco  was,  by  1671,  shipped  in  bulk,  the  tax 
was  fixed  at  two  ahilliugs  upon  every  five  hundred 
pounds  transported  in  this  loose  state,  with  a  sliding 
scale  for  smaller  quantities.' 

During  the  interval  between  1662  and  1679,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  special  law  for  the  collection 
of  this  duty  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  on  the  Potomac,  Northampton  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  Lower  Norfolk  on  the  James.  Many 
ships  arriving  in  the  Potomac  came  to  anchor  in  the 
waters  of  Maryland,  and  sloops  and  shallops  were  dis- 
patched by  the  masters  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to 
bring  over  the  tobacco.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  tiiis,  the  planters  in  West- 
moreland  and  Northumberland  were  required  to  inform 
the  collectors  in  those  counties  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
crops,  and  the  persons  to  whom  these  crops  had  been 
sold.  No  tobacco  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser 
until  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  lying 
had  given  his  certificate  that  the  duty  had  been  paid, 
the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  being  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  hogshead  wrongfully 
exported.*  The  same  regulation  was  extended  to  North- 
ampton and  Lower  Norfolk,  because  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  same  conmiodity  was  transferred  from  those 
counties  to  Maryland  to  be  reshipped  abroad.     It  was  not 

'  Henlng's  StatiOt*.  toI.  n,  p.  177. 

« Ibi4.,  p.  283.  •  Ibid;  p.  418.  •  Ibid.,  p.  m. 
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until  seveateeD  years  had  elapsed  that  these  provisioDs 
were  repealed.' 

In  many  instancea,  when  the  public  enemy  had  seized 
cargoes  of  tobacco,  the  duties  upon  which  had  been  paid, 
the  owners  were  afterwards  permitted  to  carry  out  of  the 
Colony  the  same  quantity  withoat  being  compelled  to 
meet  the  usual  tax.*  In  1680,  the  duty  was  again  fixed 
at  two  shillings,  payable  only  iu  the  current  coin  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  whole  amount  collected  was  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  government  in 
Virginia.  Stringent  regulations  were  ^;am  adopted  to 
prevent  the  evasion  of  the  law.  The  boatswain's  book 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  by  the  shipmaster,  who 
was  to  take  oath  as  to  the  accuracy '  of  the  number  of 
hc^^eads  shown  by  its  entries  to  have  been  brought  on 
board  ;  for  every  part  of  his  cai^o  which  he  concealed,  he 
was  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  treble 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  he  might  even  be  compelled 
to  give  bond  for  any  possible  excess  in  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  really  exported  by  him  oyer  what  he  had  sworn 
he  had  placed  in  the  hold  of  his  vessel.  It  reveals  not 
only  the  disposition  of  shipmasters  to  brush  aside  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  but  also  the  great  number  of 
opportunities  open  to  them  to  do  so,  that  a  special  allow- 
auce  of  considerable  value  was  made  them  for  returning  a 
perfectly  accurate  statement  as  to  the  size  of  their  cai^oes. 

The  duty  of  receiving  the  tax  imposed  on  the  hogsheads 
of  exported  tobacco  fell  upon  an  officer  known  as  the 
collector,  who  gave  security  for  its  proper  performance. 
This  officer  was,  before  the  second  Navigation  Act,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly.*  After  the  passage  of  that 
Act,  he  was  empowered  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  his 

1  Henlng'B  StatuUt,  vol.  n,  p.  448, 

*  IMd.,  p.  SM.  >  Ibid.,  p.  166.  •  nii.,  roL  I,  p.  4DS. 
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ofBce  by  die  Commiasioners  of  Customs  in  Englaad.^  The 
Naval  Officer  filled  a  position  which  was  created  by  the 
Act  of  Navigation,  although  he  seems  to  have  received 
his  commission  from  the  Governor,  being  required,  how- 
ever, to  give  security  to  the  English  Commissioners  of 
Customs.  He  was  expected  to  make  entry  of  vessels,  to 
furnish  clearances,  and  to  compel  the  shipmasters  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  embodied  in  their  bonds.' 

From  1655  to  1662,  the  average  value  of  a  pound  of 
tobacco  in  Virginia  would  seem  to  have  been  barely  two 
pence,"  and  when  sold  in  England  brought  hardly  four 
pence.*  This  left  so  small  a  mai^in  of  profit  that,  in  1662, 
a  paper  signed  by  many  planters  and  merchants  was 
offered  to  the  King  in  Council,  begging  him  to  command 
a  total  cessation  of  tobacco  culture  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land during  the  year  1663,  Following  the  customary  line 
of  fti^umcnt,  the  petitioners  alleged  that  this  would  be  an 
effective  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
those  Colonies  to  the  staple  commodities.  It  is  a  remark- 
able commentary  on  the  change  of  feeling  towards  tobacco 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  England  that  this  appeal 
was  rejected,  and  express  instructions  given  '  that  no  sim- 
ilar document  should  be  presented  to  the  Council  again, 

'  P&lmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Paper*,  toI.  I,  p.  51. 

*  Letterg  of  Governor  Spotsaoad,  vol.  I,  pp.  96,  97. 

■  Reformed  Virginia  Silk-Woim,  p.  39,  Foice'a  SiOarieal  Tract*, 
Tol.  ni ;  Briti^  State  Faper$,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  S8 ;  WeI>onald 
Paper*,  vol.  VII,  p.  90,  Vs.  State  Librair.  In  one  instance,  in  1661,  « 
planter  of  Tork  Conntj  obia.ined  three  peace  K  poond,  bnt  this  was  nn- 
donbtedlj  exceptional.  Record*  of  York  County,  Tol.  166T-1662,  p.  430, 
Va.  St&te  Library  ;  see  also  p.  269  of  the  same  Tolume. 

'  Seeord*  of  York  County,  vol.  1057-1662,  p.  116,  Va.  State  Librai; ; 
Beeord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  orlginsl  voL  1066-1076,  p.  S4. 

•  Petition  of  Planters  and  Mercliants  of  Virginia  to  the  Ring  and  Order 
in  CooDofl,  ^itith  State  Paper*,  Colonial  Pi^er*;  Sain*bury  Mttract* 
for  1062,  pp.  IT,  19,  Va.  Slate  Libiary. 
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bat  this  action  was  subsequently  recalled,  probablj  becaoM 
it  was  considered  to  be  both  ill^al  and  intemperate. 

Tbe  Privy  Council  seems  to  have  so  far  yielded  to  the 
Trishes  of  the  people  of  Virginia  as  to  issue  an  order  on 
the  29th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  authorizing  the  Assem- 
bly to  appoint  commissioners  to  hold  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  Maryland.  This  body  convened  in 
May,  1668,  at  Mr.  Allerton'e  at  Wicocomico,  and  recom- 
mended that  all  planting  after  the  20th  day  of  June  should 
be  prohibited,'  bat  the  proposition,  altboi^h  it  received 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly  of  Vi^inia,  was  rejected  by 
the  Assembly  of  Maryland.*  It  would  appear  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  Colony  had  urged  that  there  should  be  a  total 
cessation  for  one  year,  but  this  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Virginians  on  the  ground,  first,  that  without  tobacco,  the 
planters  would  be  unable  to  give  those  of  their  servants, 
whose  terms  had  expired,  the  prescribed  quantity  of  grain, 
clothes,  and  tools,  because  these  articles  could  only  be  pur- 
chased with  that  commodity ;  and  secondly,  that  diip- 
owners  having  no  freight  to  look  forward  to  transporting 
to  England  would  not  visit  those  parts,  and,  therefore, 
all  foreign  supplies  woold  be  cut  o£F.*  The  refusal  of  the 
Maryland  Assembly  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Virginians  as  to  the  prohibition  of  planting  after  the  20th 
day  of  June,  was  based  partly  on  the  disadvantage  which 
the  people  of  Maryland  would  suffer,  their  more  north- 
erly situation  not  permitting  them  to  transplant  at  as 
early  a  date  as  persons  living  further  to  the  south ; 
partly,  on  their  present  inability  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
except  by  the  production  of  tobacco ;  and  partly,  on  the 

1  Henlng's  AatMtw,  vol.  n,  p.  200. 

*  Arcbires  of  MnrrlBod,  FroeeeeUng§  <ffthe  Cokneft,  1697~1888,  p.  6. 

■/6fA,2««7-Jtf«»,  p.l«. 
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oflelesBneBS  of  stinting  the  qnuitity  cultivated  in  the  two 
Colonies  unless  the  curtailment  was  extended  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  dominions  in  the  West  Indies.^ 

This  was  not  the  first  suggestion  as  to  a  prohibition  of 
planting  after  a  certain  day  which  had  been  offered  hj 
the  Virginians.  In  the  previous  year  this  plan  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil  of  over-production  had  been  brought  forward 
in  the  Assembly  at  Jamestown,  it  being  then  enacted  that 
no  tobacco  should  be  transferred  from  the  bed  to  the  field 
after  the  month  of  June,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the 
pe(^le  of  Maryland  to  follow  the  same  course  could  be 
obtained.  In  case  it  could  not,  then  the  existing  rule 
restricting  planting  to  the  season  preceding  July  10th 
was  to  remain  in  force.*  The  earnestness  of  the  colonists 
in  establishing  the  regulation  was  shown  in  their  refusal 
to  admit  that  the  royal  pardon  could  be  extended  to  an 
offence  ^^ainst  its  provisions.' 

In  1664,  the  tobacco  gathered  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
amounted  in  volume  to  fifty  thousand  hogsheads.  As  the 
population  of  both  C<donie8  was  about  forty  thousand  at 
this  time,  the  production  to  the  individual  was  equal  to  a 
hogshead  and  a  half ;  the  average  cask  was  now  valued 
at  three  pounds  sterling,  which  made  the  whole  crop 
worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or 
three  pounda  and  three-quarters  for  every  person.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  smallness  of  this  price 
brought  the  planters  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  These  facts  were  set  forth  in  a 
petition  offered  to  the  King  in  the  course  of  this  year  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Viiginia,  who  complained 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  had  disobeyed  the  order  of 
1662  commanding  a  curtailment  of  production  in  the  two 

1  AichiTM  of  Maiyland,  Proe««dtngi  of  Counea,  1807-1 688,  pp.  16,  16. 
•  Hsnlag'i  jStottMM,  toL  n,  p.  S2.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  3S. 
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Colonies.  They  prayed  that  this  order  should  be  en- 
forced.^ The  appeal  of  the  Virgimaa  authohtieB  was 
transmitted  by  the  King  to  Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  obtain  his  reply.  This  rejdy  was  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
King  and  Council  which  it  was  designed  to  have.  Balti- 
more declared  that  a  partial  cessation  would  not  accom- 
plish the  object  desired,  and  that  its  only  result  would  be 
to  cut  down  the  royal  customs ;  that  the  proceeds  from 
tobacco  culture  were  not  so  contemptible  as  represented, 
a  proof  of  which  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  great  plenty 
in  which  the  colonists  lived ;  that  the  limitation  of  plant- 
ing to  a  certain  day  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  people  of  Maryland,  as  that  province  was  three  degrees 
further  to  the  north  than  Vii^inia,  which  led  to  a  differ- 
ence of  three  weeks  in  the  seasons  ;  that  violation  of  the 
restriction  could  only  be  disclosed  to  the  proper  officers 
by  one  neighbor  informing  against  the  other,  thus  causing 
dangerous  antagonisms.* 

Baltimore's  reply  was  read  to  the  Privy  Cooncil  in 
August,  1664,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  following  Aogost, 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  side  of  the  Vi^inians 
were  delivered  by  the  agents  of  the  Colony.  After  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  involved  and  a  consultation 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  the  Privy  Cooncil 
decided  that  a  cessation,  stint,  or  limitation  of  planting  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  there,  and  destructive  to  the  customs  of  the 
King.  In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  hemp, 
pitch,  and  tar  iu  the  two  Colonies,  as  a  means  of  affording 
to  those  planters  who  found  tobacco  unprofitable,  products 
that  could  be  sold  to  advantage,  the  Council,  with   the 

t  ArcbtTM  of  Hmiyliuid,  Froetedingi  of  CouwO,  2838-1867,  p.  60*. 
■  IbUL.  pp.  608,  609. 
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B  of  the  King,  declared  that  for  a  period  of  five 
yeara  these  commodities  should  be  admitted  into  England 
without  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  duties.'  To  extend 
such  a  privilege  as  thia,  at  a  time  when  tobacco  had  fallen 
so  low  in  price  that  it  would  hardly  bear  the  charge  of 
freight  alone,  would  appear  to  show  the  grossest  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  the  colonists  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  English  were  still  importing  hemp,  tar,  and  pitch, 
together  with  other  naval  stores,  from  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia.  As  the  English  carried  little  mer- 
chandise into  these  kingdoms,  they  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase such  indispensable  materials  principally  with  coin, 
thus  establishing  a  balance  of  trade  gainst  their  own 
country,  a  condition  which  in  that  age  was  considered  to 
be  fruitful  of  many  evils,  including  the  impoverishment 
of  the  people  by  the  withdrawal  of  money  and  the  certain 
interruption  of  necessary  supplies  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Virginians  should  furnish  pitch, 
tar,  and  hemp  in  place  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Europe,  a  sug^^estion  made,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
colonization  of  American  territory  by  the  English  first 
began,  was  only  extraordinary  in  the  light  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  landowners  to  obtain  these  materials  from 
their  forests  at  a  cost  that  would  leave  some  room  for 
profit- 
In  1666,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  planters  was  so  large,  being  that  portion  of  the  crop 
of  1665  which  was  undisposed  of  and  a  mere  drug  in  the 
market,  that  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  Maryland  to  induce  the  authorities  there  to 
unite  with  the  authorities  of  Vii^nia  to  enforce  a  cessation 
in  planting,  in  spite  of  t^e  order  of  the  King  in  1664.^ 

1  AKblves  of  Maiyliuid,  Prooeeding*  of  CwneO,  1836-1887,  p.  611. 
^  Ibtd.,  1887-1888,  p.  19. 
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To  this  they  assented,  and  both  Colonies  resolTod  to 
prohibit  the  onltivataon  of  tobacco  in  tiieii  boondwiM 
from  Febmary,  1666,  to  February,  1667.1  The  ani^orities 
of  Carolina  agreed  to  follow  the  example  of  those  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.*  Their  delay  in  doing  so,  however, 
was  considered  by  Maryland  to  be  a  jnstifioation  for 
withdrawing  from  the  agreement  with  Virginia,  bat  in 
October  the  arrangement  was  adopted  by  the  three 
Colonies.'  It  came  to  nothing  becaose  disapproved  by 
Baltimore.*  In  1667,  the  year  in  which  the  cessation 
ought  to  have  taken  place,  tobacco  only  brought  half  a 
penny  a  pound,  and  as  the  average  crop  of  the  individual 
did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  pounds,  it  will  be  seen 
tiiat  the  condition  of  most  of  the  planters  was  deplorable. 
Ludwell,  writing  to  the  authorities  in  England,  declared 
that  there  were  but  three  influences  restraining  the 
smaller  landowners  of  Vii^inia  from  rising  in  rebeUion, 
namely,  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God,  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  affection  for  the  Ciovemor.' 

The  crop  of  1666  was  so  enormous  that  it  required  one 
bnndred  vessels  to  remove  only  a  part  of  it  to  England. 
In  1667,  when  the  production  had  been  so  much  curtaUed 
by  the  storm  that  nutde  that  year  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  eighl^  ships  were 
employed  in  the  transportation  of  tobacco,  but  it  was 
estimated  at  the  time  that  at  least  fifty  of  these  vessels 
carried  out  cargoes  belonging  to  the  crop  of  1666.  It 
would  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  Virginia  was  now 

>  Hanbig'i  Statutet,  vtH.  U,  pp.  SK,  S20-28S,  S60-S63. 

*  BtCordM  of  yorth  Caroltna,  vol.  I,  p.  IIT. 

*  AtcUym  of  HuyUnd,  iyoMaaivi  o/OwMlI,  7987-7985,  pp.  Q,  7, 18. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 

*  ThoniM  Lodwell  to  Loid  BeTke1«y,  Jons  94,  16«T,  BrttUk  BtaU 
Fapvn,  Colonial,  nd.  ZXI,  No.  63;  VImler  Pvpm,  voL  I,  p.  SS8, 
Ta.  SUM  Ubniy. 
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prodacing  as  much  of  this  commodity  in  two  years  ae 
England  could  consume  in  three.' 

If  all  the  descriptions  of  the  storm  in  1667  -which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  correct,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  single 
tobaoeo  plant  survived  its  fury.'  Its  violence  as  well  as 
its  length  surpwod  anything  of  the  kind  observed  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  First,  there  arose  a  tem- 
pest of  hail,  in  which  there  fell  to  the  «sr^  many  stones 
as  large  as  a  turkey  egg.  So  prodigious  was  the  force 
with  which  these  stones  were  propelled,  that  they  de- 
stroyed the  fruit,  beat  down  the  grass,  smashed  the  glass 
in  the  windows,  perforated  the  tiles  in  the  roof,  and  killed 
many  of  the  cattle.  As  soon  as  the  hail-storm  pciased 
away  the  rain  b^^n  to  fall,  and  for  forty  days  it  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  steadiness,  spoiling  the  remnant 
of  grain  which  had  escaped  the  hailstones.  On  the 
27th  of  August  there  arose  a  hurricane  which,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  blew  with  unexampled  fury.  It 
b^an  at  the  northeast  and  gradually  moved  around  the 
north,  until  it  roared  directly  from  the  west.  It  then 
veered  to  the  southeast  and  there  spent  its  force.  This 
terrific  wind  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  raio,  but  there 
were  no  thunder  and  lightning.  The  great  floods  in  the 
upper  sections  of  Ae  rivers  vrere  distinctly  perceptible  in 
the  lower  in  spite  of  their  width,  and,  to  make  the  rise 
more  destmctiye,  the  hurricane,  in  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  it«  career,  rolled  the  waters  in  the  Bay  and  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  hack  into  the  creeks,  causing  them 
to  swell  to  snch  an  unprecedented  height  that  the  families 

>  ThomM  Lndwen  lo  Ei^tsh  Secretarr  o(  SUU,  JdIj  20,  IHftS, 
Britith  .State  F*^trt,  CoUmitU,  vol.  28 ;  IFiiuIer  P(^«m,  vol.  I,  p.  24S, 
Ta.  State  Librwy. 

■  ThomM  Lndwell  to  Lord  Berkeley,  Not.  8,  16ST,  BrOith  Stall 
Fapert,  (Colonial  JPaptn;  Bain$btay  Abttmeu  /or  1937,  p.  129,  Vo. 
StaWLlbru]'. 
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of  many  planters  who  did  not  reside  in  sight  of  a  stream 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  upon  the  tops  of  their 
houses  in  order  to  escape  destruction.  Large  vessels  were 
swept  over  bars  of  sand  where,  at  ordinaiy  tide,  a  small 
boat  would  run  i^round,  and  at  places  where  vessels 
could  float  at  ease  at  the  usual  flood,  the  water  was  too 
shallow  to  keep  them  off  the  bottom.  A  vast  quantity  of 
Indian  com,  not  drowned  in  the  rain  which  had  been 
falling  for  forty-five  days,  was  laid  flat,  the  tobacco  in 
the  exposed  places  was  torn  to  shreds,  while  that  which 
had  been  cut  and  stored  away  was  destroyed  with  the 
barns  in  which  it  had  been  deposited.  The  fences  were 
either  blown  down  or  crushed  out  of  shape  by  the  falling 
trees,  leaving  the  cattle  at  liberty  to  enter  and  devour  the 
crops  as  they  lay  scattered  over  the  flelds.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  ten  thousand  houses  were  ruined  by  the  hurri- 
cane, this  number  including,  doubtless,  bams  and  stables  as 
well  as  the  cabins  of  slaves  and  servants  and  the  residences 
of  planters.  It  was  impossible  for  all  of  the  crops  to  have 
been  swept  away,  since  much  com  and  tobacco  were  planted 
in  spots  more  or  less  sheltered  from  winds  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest.  According  to  one  calculation  made  at 
the  time,  the  amount  saved  was  about  one-third  only  of  the 
expected  product ; '  according  to  another,  only  one-flfth. 

Throughout  the  period  between  1660  and  1670,  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  attention  was  paid  to  a  number  of 
commodities  besides  tobacco,  an  indication  that  the  value 
of  the  latter  staple  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression.  In 
the  session  of  1661-62,  the  former  law,  which  had  been 
expressly  repealed  as  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  re- 
quiring that  every  owner  of  land  in  fee  simple  should 

■  So  reported  in  England  in  1068  by  the  ina«t«r  of  ft  New  England 
ship,  which  MTlTed  there  from  Virginia  in  Che  comae  of  that  year.  Doc- 
ument$  BtlaUng  to  the  Colonial  BUlory  of  Ntw  Tork,  vol.  II,  p.  52.'). 
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plant  ten  mulberry  trees  for  every  one  hundred  acres  in 
his  posseasion,  was  reenacted,  and^  in  order  to  make  it 
more  stringent  in  its  operation,  the  Grand  Jury  were 
called  upon  to  report  with  the  utmost  strictnesa  all  in- 
fringements of  it,  both  in  the  failure  to  plant  and  in  the 
failure  to  protect  by  a  proper  fence  when  a  plantation 
had  been  made.  As  a  means  of  promoting  the  culture  of 
silt,  the  extraordinary  reward  was  offered  of  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  that  commodity  produced, 
the  tobacco  to  be  raised  in  the  public  levy  and  to  be  paid 
in  the  county  where  the  silk-mater  happened  to  reside.^ 
These  provisions  were  adopted  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  instructions  from  the  Privy  Council,'  The 
limit  allowed  for  planting,  under  the  Act  of  1661-62,  waa 
December  SOth,  1668,  but  it  was  found  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  required  number  of  mulberry  trees  in  this  inter- 
val, that  the  Assembly  extended  the  period  to  December 
30th,  1666.'  The  effect  of  all  these  regulations  must  have 
been  favorable,  for  we  find  that  Secretary  Ludwell,  in 
writing  to  Secretary  Bennett  in  the  year  1665,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  industry  was  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress in  Virginia.  Governor  Berkeley  was  still  more 
sanguine  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  He  assured  the 
authorities  in  England  that  so  many  mulberry  trees  had 
been  planted  in  the  Colony  that  in  four  or  five  years,  at 
the  furthest,  its  inhabitants  would  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  as  much  silk  as  could  be  expected  of  a  community 
of   forty  thousand  people.*     He  spoke  in  a   despondent 

1  HeniDK'a  Statiitet,  voL  U,  p.  121. 

'  Minnifis  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  PlantationB,  BrtiUh  State  Fapert, 
Colonial,  vol.  XIV,  No.  60,  pp.  lS-21 ;  Saitubujy  Abitracii  for  1661, 
p.  7,  Vs.  State  Library. 

*  Henlng's  ShUuM,  vol.  H,  p.  191. 

*  Oovemor  Berkeley  to  the  King,  Aug.  1,  1666,  Brittah  Btate  Paper; 
Coloitial,  TOl.  XIX,  Mo.  66 ;  Winder  Pt^iri,  vol.  I,  p.  IBT.Ta.  Btate  Ubwj. 
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strain  of  tlie  prospects  of  flax  culture.  There  tm  no  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  pursue  it,  but  a. 
lack  of  laborers  who  were  skilled  in  it.  Many  persons, 
who  would  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  this  commoditjr,  were  deterred  from  doing  so  by  tJieir 
pecuniary  inability  to  undergo  the  losses  which  were  cer- 
tain to  accompany  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  Governor 
Berkeley  acknowledged  that  he  himself  had  incurred  an 
expense  of  one  thousand  pounds  in  flax  culture,  but  had 
accomplished  nothing  on  account  of  the  wilfulness  of  the 
Frenchmen  whom  he  had  employed  to  attend  to  it,  and  he 
requested  the  Council  in  England  to  consider  iixe  advisa- 
bility of  transporting  a  number  of  experts  to  the  Colony 
in  order  to  impart  to  its  inhabitants  information  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  developing  this  industry.  In  the 
following  year  be  wrote  to  Secretary  Bennett,  who  had 
been  created  Lord  Arlington,  that  he  had  a  present  of 
tliree  hundred  pounds  of  silk  for  the  King,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  forwardii^  it  by  his  appreheosiou  lest  it 
should  be  captured  by  the  hostile  ships  cruising  off  the 
Capes  in  expectation  of  outward  bound  merchantxaen.* 

In  tiie  autumn,  silk  husbandry  had  reached  such  a  st^^ 
of  development,  and  so  many  persons  had  demonstrated 
its  profitableness,  that  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to 
reserving  for  the  public  funds  the  tobacco  which  was 
in  the  course  of  distribution  in  tiie  form  of  premiums, 
recalled  the  substantial  inducements  extended  to  those 
who  would  engage  in  it,  and  repealed  the  law  making  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees  compulsory.*    This  step  was 

*  GorarnoT  Berkeley  wu  the  Hpokemun  ol  Uie  Oanenl  Assembl]'. 
Britt*h  StaU  Pap«ri,  Colonial  Papert;  Satntbunf  AbttraeU  for  I960, 
p.  136,  Tft.  State  Libnur- 

*  Tbe  JiniDial  ofOu  AMt«mbly/or  Oetober,  1888,  oonUlnt  tbefoUowing 

"This  Is  to  eerttfj  thoie  it  ma;  ooncem  that  upon  nqiuM  of 
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taken  under  the  impression  that  silk  culture  no  longer 
needed  the  support  of  the  GoTermnent,  and  that  its 
propagation  offered  now  a  remuueratiTe  prospect.  In 
1668,  Berkeley  succeeded  in  sending  to  the  King  his  pro- 
posed gift  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  this  commodity, 
but  he  accompanied  it  with  a  special  request  that  men 
skilled  in  the  industry  should  be  transported  to  Virginia, 
to  reside  there  permanently  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  natives  in  it,  for  this  would  divert  their  attention 
from  tobacco.'  This  was  a  different  tone  on  bis  part 
from  what  the  recent  action  of  the  Assembly  would  have 
led  one  to  expect.  Nor  was  it  the  last  appeal  from  the 
Governor,  who  was  in  a  position  to  comprehend  folly  the 
progress  which  the  Colony  was  making  in  the  production 
of  silk;  at  a  somewhat  later  date  he  wrote,  that  its  culture 
in  Virginia  was  retarded  by  the  fact  that  men  who  could 
hardly  procure  for  themselves  the  coarsest  clothes  by  the 
hardest  labor  in  tending  a  crop  which  they  understood 
and  were  accustomed  to,  were  not  disposed  to  adventure 

"  Major  ThomM  Walker  of  Oloater  Coontj:  there  erased  to  b«  oonutad 
"  these  white  mulberry  trees  under  mentioned,  vie  :  planted  by  him  or  hli 
"  Older,  wMcb  are  now  growing  and  tender : 

-Fluted  in  1664  13,642 

-       "  1666  60,766 

70,80T 
"Tlili  above  account,  I  found  to  be  agreeable  and  ]a>t. 
"  WItneM  m;  hand  17  liay  1666  in  Vi^lnlft. 

>'P.  H.  Pxnm  KnaB>. 

"In  Hi^or  Walker's  petition  for  enconiagement  for  plaoUng  60,000 
"mnlbeTTr  trees  oat  of  tlie  fines  of  delinquents  acoording  to  order  of 
"  Assembly,  it  is  answered  the  time  of  forfeiture  of  fines  not  being  yet 
"expired,  Uie  House  is  of  opinion  that  no  cognizance  yet  oui  or  ought  to 
"tte  taken  of  the  petition."    Bobituon  TratucripU,  pp.  261,  266. 

>  SHtiih  StaU  Paper;  Colonial,  July  22, 1668 ;  Saintbury  Ab^neU 
for  leeS,  p.  136,  Va.  StaU  Library. 
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upon  designs  which,  however  hopeful  in  their  character, 
required  a  special  knowledge  that  they  did  not  poasess. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  after  mentioning  that  sixty  or 
aevonty  pounds  of  silk  were  made  in  his  own  house, 
he  asserts  that  the  Colony  would  show  an  annual  ex- 
portation  of  five  hundred  bales  if  experts  from  Sicily, 
Naples,  or  Marseilles  were  sent  out  by  the  English  constda 
residing  in  those  places.*  In  answering  the  inquiries  of 
the  English  Commissioners,  he  boldly  complained  that 
the  inability  to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  Virginia  on 
a  sound  footing  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  which  shut  the  people  off  from  a  direct  trade  with 
countries  interested  in  the  production  of  this  commodity.* 
No  fault  could  be  foimd  with  him  upon  the  failure  of  silk 
husbandry  in  the  Colony,  for  not  only  did  he  seek  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  by  every  form  of  official  encouragement, 
but  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  an  intention  of 
going  in  person  to  France  and  procuring  the  special  ex- 
perts who  were  needed.*  Only  two  years  after  the 
premiums  on  silk  were  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that 
its  culture  did  not  now  require  to  be  fostered,  the 
Assembly  found  that  the  interest  in  the  industry  was 
declining  so  rapidly  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  induce- 
ments which  had  been  recalled,  that  it  was  compelled  to 
revive  the  large  premium  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  pound  of  silk  produced. 

In  1677,  the  year  succeeding  the  uprising  under  the 
leadership  of  Bacon,  Virginia  was  paying  into  the  English 

1  GoTemor  Botheley  to  Committee  for  Tnde  and  Plantations,  June  20, 
1671,  BrUith  Slate  Papen.  Colonial  Paptrt;  SaimbtiTV  AlMraeta  for 
1671,  p.  174,  V*.  State  Library. 

*  Bening'i  Statvtet,  vol.  II,  pp.  616,  616. 

■  Oorernor  Berkeley  to  Che  King,  July  22,  1666,  BritUk  Slate  Papen, 
OolonUa  Papen;  SafnAury  AbHraef  for  1868,  p.  137,  Va.  State 
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treasury  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,'  but  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  which  shows  great  sgricaltnral 
productiyeness,  the  condition  of  its  people  was  one  of 
desperation.  In  vain  they  petitdooed  for  the  revocation 
of  the  Navigation  laws,  in  vain  sought  permission  to  ex- 
port a  part  of  their  tobacco  to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
which  enjoyed  a  special  privilege  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  of  1660  in  not  being  required  to  import  into  Eng- 
land first  their  wines  designed  for  shipment  to  America. 
Now  began  a  period  of  several  years  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  sank  into  a  state  of  poverty  unprecedented 
in  their  history,  alUiough  the  crop  in  the  ground  was 
unusually  lai^.  The  number  of  plants  in  1680  was  the 
greatest  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  There  was  already 
a  vast  quantity  of  tobacco  in  the  country,  the  surplus 
product  of  the  preceding  season;  it  was  estimated  in 
1680  that  this  quantity,  with  the  amount  to  be  gathered 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  would  supply  the  markets  of 
England  for  over  two  years  even  if  not  a  single  plant 
were  set  out  in  1681.^  Unless  there  was  a  cessation  in 
the  latter  year,  the  labor  of  the  Virginians  would  not 
only  be  in  vain,  but  they  would  be  brought  still  more 
deeply  in  debt.  Recognizing  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  people,  which  the  future  promised  only  to  aggravate, 
the  Council  wrote  to  the  English  Government,  and  after 
dwelling  upon  the  ruinous  prices  of  tobacco,  described 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Colony,  and  implored  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  at  once  which  would  raise  the 
value  of  its  only  commodity.*    This  urgent  petition  was 

>  PetitioD  of  Sir  WUllam  Berkeley  to  the  King,  BrOUh  SbOe  Paptrt, 
Colonial  Papers  ;  8ainib»7yAbitraeaforie77,p.li2,Ya,8ta,teIAbnxy. 

*  SecretaiT  Spencer  to  SecreUrj  Corentiy,  Britiih  3tate  Fa^ptn, 
Entritt  of  Papers  Coneemtng  Virfftnia,  ToL  II,  No.  80;  MeDoniOd 
Papers,  vol.  V,  p.  368,  V».  State  Llbmy. 

*  Council  of  Viifinia  to  Committee  for  Tnde  and  FUntatloiu,  Brauh 
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followed  by  a  direct  address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly,  called  together  by  Lord  Culpeper,  praying 
for  a  cessation  of  planting  in  1681  as  the  only  means  of 
affording  relief.  Secretary  Spencer,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  feature  of  the  situation,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Coventry,  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  under 
the  conditions  then  prevailing  for  the  people  to  support 
themselves  by  tobacco,  and  that  the  crop  of  one  year 
would  not  return  an  amount  sufEcient  for  the  purchase  of 
even  the  clothes  which  they  needed.  So  intense  was  the 
desire  for  relief  that  it  was  admitted  in  this  letter  that 
the  system  of  isolated  estates  had  grown  unpopuhir,  and 
that  there  was  now  a  universal  wish  that  towns  should  be 
established  in  all  of  the  counties  where  imported  goods 
might  be  landed,  and  that  other  industriea  besides  plants 
ing  should  spring  up,  and  thus  furnish  the  colonists  with 
a  new  means  of  earning  the  subsistence  which  they  had 
formerly  secured  from  the  ooltivation  of  their  only  staple.' 
The  pathetic  appeal  of  the  authorities  of  the  Colony  for 
a  cessation  was  refused  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
in  London,  on  the  ground  that  if  approved,  the  area  of 
the  plantations  in  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  pos- 
sessions would  be  sufKciently  enlai^ed  to  supply  the 
people  of  the  continent  of  Europe  witii  tobacco,  and  tiie 
trade  of  Virginia  would  be  proportionately  diminished. 
The  Bpeciousness  of  this  argument  was  disclosed  in  the 
improbability  that  a  change  in  the  tastes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  would  have  been  caused  by  so 
brief  a  period  of  non-production,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 

State  Faptn,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  BO,  p.  410 ;  AiMbury  AbttratU 
for  leSO,  p.  46,  Va.  State  Library. 

1  Nicholas  Spencer  to  Becietaiy  CoventTT,  BrOUK  State  Paper*,  Colo- 
nial Entry  Book,  No.  90,  pp.  881-386 ;  Sain^vry  AbttraOi  for  1680, 
p.  74,  Va.  State  Library. 
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under  the  operatioo  of  the  Navigation  laws,  the  plantera 
of  the  Colony  vere  to  a  large  extent  shut  out,  even  indi- 
rectly, of  all  the  transatlantic  markets  except  those  of 
England.  If  any  persons  would  be  damaged  in  conse- 
quence of  cessation,  they  would  be  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  tobacco  in  the  Ei^lisb  cities.  The  second 
Kavigation  Act  was  only  too  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  the  plant  in  the  foreign  pos- 
seasionB  of  the  Continental  nations ;  the  trade  in  this 
commodity  with  these  nations  remaining  to  the  Colony  by 
way  of  England,  after  that  Act  had  been  on  the  statute- 
book  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  not  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  stoppage  of  planting  for  one  year.  The  real 
motive  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  in  refasing  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  authorities,  was  revealed  in 
their  statement  that  the  royal  revenue  from  the  Virginian 
leaf  maintained  an  annual  average  in  the  course  of  every 
tiiree  years  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
if  a  cessation  were  allowed,  the  whole  of  this  large  amount 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  lost,  while  the  navigation 
of  the  kingdom  would  suffer  very  severely,  as  so  many 
vessels  were  employed  in  tran^>ortation  from  Virginia. 

A  more  selfish  reply  perhaps  was  never  in  history  re- 
tamed  to  a  reasonable  demand.  The  interests  of  the 
planters  were  to  be  subordinated  as  long  as  the  royal 
revenue  from  tobacco  was  not  seriously  diminished. 
Such  a  diminution  could  only  take  place  when  there  was 
a  &Uing  off  in  the  volume  of  production^  as  the  customg 
remained  the  same,  however  extreme  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  the  commodity  upon  which  they  were  levied. 
The  prosperity  of  the  shipo^raers,  it  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred, was  considered  to  be  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  with  the  question  of  the  King's  income.  In 
this  emergency,  Lord  Culpeper  and  representatives  of  the 
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Muscovy  Company  were  snnunoned  before  the  ofiBcials 
charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  to  discuss  the  best 
method  of  introducing  tobacco  into  Russia.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was,  that  it  was  recommended  that 
an  ambassador  should  be  sent  to  the  court  of  that  empire 
with  special  instructions  to  secure  the  privileges  desired.' 
The  length  of  the  journey  and  the  delays  in  diplomacy 
would  have  prevented  the  Virginians  from  receiving  relief 
with  the  required  degree  of  promptness,  even  if  the 
Muscovites  had  been  very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  their  ports  had  been  as  near  at  hand  as  those 
of  England,  and  their  custom  duties  merely  nominal. 
The  committee  also  decided  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
King  to  the  propriety  of  sending  to  the  Colony  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  flax  and  hemp  seed  for 
general    distribution.*      The    situation    there    had    now 

'  become  so  desperate  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
tobacco,  that  apprehension  was  felt  even  in  London,  lest 
the  servants  should,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  rise  and 
plunder  the  stores  of  the  planters  and  rifle  the  ships  upon 

I  their  arrival  in  port.'  In  the  spring  of  1682,  the  year  in 
which  Culpeper  declared  that  the  only  hope  of  relief  lay 
in  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  and  provisions  to 
the  West  Indies,*  the  people  of  several  counties  peti- 

>  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantationa  to  the  King, 
BritM  State  Papers,  Colonial  Papers;  Sainsbury  Aboractt  for  1681, 
p.  133,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Minutes  ot  a  Committee  for  Trade  and  Ptantatlona,  BritUh  State 
Papers,  Colonial  Entrg  Book,  No.  100,  pp.  320-322  ;  Sainibuty  AbitracU 
for  1881,  p.  120,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Minutes  of  a  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  Britith  State 
Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  106,  pp.  297-298  ;  Sainsbury  AbBtraets 
for  1681,  p.  120,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Inatnictions  to  Culpeper,  vith  an  account  of  hia  compliance  thero- 
with,  S  71,  Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial,  voL  LXV  ;  JUcDonald  Ft^ers, 
Tol.  VI,  p.  ia»,  Va.  State  Library. 
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tioDed  the  Govemor  to  call  together  the  Aasembly  for 
ihe  poTpoBe  of  forbidding  planting  for  a  time.  The 
Assembly  met,  and  after  a  stormy  debate  which  led  to 
nothing,  adjourned.^  A  second  Assembly  was  sum- 
moned, but  before  it  convened  a  lai^e  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Kent,  Gloucester,  and  Middlesex  de- 
termined to  make  away  with  the  tobacco  in  the  hill. 
Suddenly  a  tumult  arose,  and  a  cry  went  forth  among  the 
discontented  population  that  not  only  their  own  plants 
but  all  plants  whatever  must  be  cut  down.*  The  neceasi- 
ties  of  the  people  had  driven  them  to  desperation,  and 
they  had  resolved  upon  a  forcible  cessation.  The  grow- 
ing tobacco  of  one  plantation  was  no  sooner  destroyed 
than  the  owner,  having  been  deprived  either  with  or 
without  his  consent  of  his  crop,  was  seized  with  the  same 
frenzy  and  ran  with  the  crowd  as  it  marched  to  destroy 
the  crop  of  his  neighbor.'  The  infection  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  was  feared  lest  it  should  diffuse 
itself  into  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  The  tumult  reached 
its  height  in  Gloucester.  In  that  county,  two-thirds  of 
the  tol^cco  in  the  ground  were  cut  down,  and  two  hun- 
dred plantations  were  left  in  desolation.  One-half  of  the 
plants  in  New  Kent  were  ruined,  and  many  estates  in  the 

» Bandolph  MSS.,  toL  ni,  p.  400.  The  following  entry  is  found 
under  date  of  Dec.  6,  1681,  In  Becordt  of  Middlesex  Cosntv,  origlntil 
vol,  1680-1694,  p.  61 :  "Petition  of  the  people  of  thia  county  about  moy- 
iug  the  gOTemor  to  call  an  assembly.  The  people  eamestlj  pressing  and 
thronging  into  ye  Conrte  house  until  It  was  full,  and  a  greate  many  re- 
niaining  at  ye  doois  and  windoves  impatiently  expecting  ye  Conite's 
answer."  This  was  Uie  Assembly  which  was  expected  to  demand  a 
cessation. 

'  Nicholas  Spencer  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  Brittth  State  Paptrt,  Colo- 
nial EnXry  Book,  No.  82,  pp.  S9-T4;  Saintbttr]/ AfMraets  for  1682, 
p.  167,  Va.  SUte  library. 

*  It  Is  recorded  that  much  of  the  damage  was  committed  by  the  crowd 
after  nigbtfalL 
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lower  part  of  Middlesex  and  in  Tork  suffered  very  much. 
The  rioters  vere  careful  to  destroy  the  sweet-scented 
tobacco,  as  it  only  grew  in  this  part  of  Virginia.  The 
tmnults  were  finally  overawed  by  the  militia.  The  two 
companies  of  regular  soldiers  which  had  been  sent  over 
to  the  Colony  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  of  1676  had 
been  billeted  upon  the  people,  but  as  they  had  not  been 
promptly  paid,  they  were  in  a  mutinous  condition,  and 
were  suspected  of  leaning  very  strot^ly  towards  the  plant- 
cutters.'  The  militia  cavalry  of  Gloucester  and  New 
Kent  were  for  some  time  kept  in  motion  to  discourse  the 
slightest  disposition  cm  the  part  of  the  population  to  rise 
again,  to  which  they  were  inclined  upon  the  smaUest 
pretext.' 

There  were  many  forebodings  as  to  what  the  planters 
whose  tobacco  had  been  ruined  would  do  in  their  despair. 
In  Gloucester  and  New  Kent  alone,  the  ordinary  crop  had 
been  curtailed  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand  hogsheads, 
and  in  the  Colony  at  large,  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand.* 
The  country  had  fallen  into  such  impoverishment  at  this 
time,  that  one  of  the  leading  citizens  in  a  letter  to  the  author- 
ities in  England  declared  that  he  could  only  describe  its 
condition  in  the  langu^e  of  the  prophet,  "  the  whole  body 
is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it."* 

1  mcbolM  Speneer  to  BocreUiy  JenUno,  BritiA  Slatt  Faptn,  Oolo- 
niat  Bntrii  Book,  So.  B2,  pp.  69-74 ;  Satntbitrf  AbUraeU  for  1882, 
pp.  16T-1T1,  Va.  State  Llbraij  j  Bererley's  HMorjf  of  VirginUi,  p.  74. 

*  Ibid.,  Aug.  IS,  lesa,  BtUM  StaU  Pofwri,  Colonial  Paptn;  Saint- 
bur^  AbttraeUfor  1682,  pp.  174,  300,  Vk.  State  Llbraiy. 

*  Nicholu  Spencer  to  Lorda  of  Tnde  and  Plaotationa,  Brititk  State 
Papen,  Colonial  Fapen;  8ain»bWf  MtraeU  for  1882,  pp.  1T3,  176, 
Tk.  Btftto  Libmy ;  AtcUtm  of  Muyluid,  Ftoettdingt  of  ConnM,  1887- 
2888,  p.  8fl2. 

*  Charles  Scarbonmgli  to  StcnUrj  JenUni,  SrOitk  Statt  Fi^tn, 
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There  now  occurred  one  of  those  wonderful  transforma- 
tions wliich  were  eo  common  in  ihe  history  of  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  have  repeated 
themselveB  at  still  later  periods,  the  state  of  the  commu- 
nity beii^  one  of  poverty  or  wealth  according  to  the  prices 
of  its  only  staple. 

In  1682,  tobacco  was  selling  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
had  been  selling  at  these  rates  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
the  result  of  reducing  the  people  to  extremities.  In  1683, 
a  prodigious  crop  was  planted,  and  as  the  production  of 
the  previous  year  had  been  so  much  shortened,  tobacco 
now  commanded  more  remunerative  returns:  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were,  in 
1684,  contented  and  peaceful,  the  insurrectionary  impulse 
having  been  entirely  allayed.  Lord  Culpeper,  writing  to 
the  English  Government,  declared  that  this  disposition 
would  be  maintfuned  as  long  as  their  only  commodity  con- 
tinued at  ita  present  value,  which  he  hoped  would  be  for 
two  years  at  least;  and  Secretary  Spencer  of  the  Council 
confirmed  this  opinion,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  unthrifty  countrymen  preferred  to  live  miserably  by 
tobacco  rather  than  be  put  upon  a  new  undertaking, 
however  advantageous.'  All  thought  of  a  cessation  had 
been  deferred. 

There  now  arose  a  question  which  presents  more  than 
one  aspect  of  curious  interest.  In  the  instructions  given 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Colony  by  the  English  author- 
ities, there  had  for  sixty  years  been  invariably  inserted 
a  distinct  command  that  they  should  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  encourage  the  production  of  silk,  wine, 

CoJottial  Popen;    Saln^uiy  MUraeU  for  2882,  p.  180,  V».  State 

'  Nlobolu  Spenoer  to  Secietuy  Jenklna,  Brititk  &ot»  Papan,  Colo- 
niol  i^t|wr*;  Soliuburji  AbitracUfor  1883,  p.  S,  Tk.  State  Ltbmr. 
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hemp,  flax,  pitch,  and  pot  ashea.  Wyatt,  Harvey,  and 
Berkeley  especially,  as  has  heen  seen,  had  striven  most 
enei^etically  to  conform  to  this  command,  and  in  doing 
so,  they  were  conscious  that  they  were  commending 
themselves  to  the  peculiar  favor  of  their  sovereign.  All 
conditions  had  now  changed.  When  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  Virginia  in 
1685,  the  King  was  consulted  as  to  whether  the  customary 
clause  in  previous  instructions  should  not  he  omitted  in 
the  instructions  to  the  new  Executive,  and  he  decided 
affirmatively  on  grounds  that  appear  rather  singular  in  the 
light  of  the  small  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  in  the  past  by  the  eflfort  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment or  cultivation  of  what  were  known  as  the  staple  com- 
modities. The  usual  direction  that  the  Governor  should 
foster  the  production  of  these  commodities  was  ordered 
by  the  King  to  be  left  out  because  the  Vii^iniaus  might 
be  influenced  by  its  insertion  to  neglect  tobacco,  advanc- 
ing in  justification  of  their  action  the  burdensome  char- 
acter of  the  addition^  duty  which  had  been  recently 
imposed  upon  it.^  If  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
their  previous  history,  it  was  that  they  would  continue  to 
plant  tobacco  as  long  as  it  afforded  them  a  livelihood,  and 
even  after  it  failed  to  assui-e  them  the  barest  subsistence. 
I  To  suppose  that  they  would  abandon  its  culture  because 
I  of  a  purely  conventional  clause  in  a  set  of  ofBcial  instruc- 
I  tions  was  to  show  great  ignorance  of  the  economic  condi- 
y  tions  prevailing  in  the  Colony. 

The  omission  of  this  clause  marks  a  distinct  era  in 
the  annals  of  Virginia,  for  it  signified  that  thereafter 
the  English  Grovernment  was  satisfied  to  rely.exclusiyely 

1  Minutes  of  a  CoinnilUee  for  Trade  Mid  PUntatlons,  Britith  8taU 
Papen,  Colonial  Sntrj)  Book,  No.  108,  p.  170 ;  Satntbvrji  Abttraettfor 
XeSS,  p.  194,  Va.  State  Libru?. 
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upon  the  ability  of  the  Colony  to  produce  tobacco,  as  the  \ 
revenue  from  it  had  already  grown  to  be  of  extraordinary  , 
proportions.  The  crop  of  1686  was  an  unusually  large 
one^  and  muat  have  been  sold  at  remunerative  prices,  as 
it  is  stated  that  in  1687  the  planters  enjoyed  great  peace 
and  plenty.^  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  strict 
supervision  of  the  English  authorities  over  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Virginia  than  the  apol<^y  which  Lord 
Howard  addressed  to  the  English  Government  in  defence 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  at  the  session  of  this  year, 
prohibiting  all  planting  after  June  30th.  The  object 
which  the  Act  had  in  view  was  eminently  wise,  as  its 
enforcement  would  have  prevented  the  production  of  a 
large  quantity  of  inferior  leaf,  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  after  this  date  before  the  arrival  of  frosts 
to  allow  it  to  mature  very  thoroughly.  Without  discus- 
sion, the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  who  looked  only 
to  the  revenues  of  the  King,  irrespective  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Colony,  positively  refused  to  recommend  that  the 
Act  should  be  permitted  to  stand. 

A  curious  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
Virginian  tobacco  was  brought  to  public  attention  at  this 
time.'  A  person  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  methods  of  curing  the  leaf  in  Brazil,  which  rendered  it 
more  valuable  in  Europe  and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  than 
the  product  of  other  countries,  arrived  in  the  Colony  and 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  Virginian  staple  which 
convinced  him  that,  by  the  employment  of  the  Brazilian 
methods,  the  sweet-scented  variety  particularly  could  be 

1  Nlcbolu  Spencer  to  Secretar;  SnndeiUnd,  Britith  iStofa  F<^)trt,  Colo- 
nMPaptn;  Sainabary  Abitracte  for  1686,  p.  13,  Va,  State  Llbnirj. 

>  NicbolM  Spencer  to  Lords  of  Trade  Mid  FluiUtioiu,  BrUith  Stats 
Papers,  Oolonlal  Ejarji  Book,  So.  83,  pp.  1S5-133;  Saiiuburj/  AbitraetM 
ftff  lese,  p.  31,  Vft.  SUM  Llbmry. 

*  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  P^rt,  toI.  I,  p.  36. 
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converted  into  a  commodity  aa  fine  in  its  quality  aa  that 
derived  from  Brazilian  soil.  This  person,  with  a  boldness 
which  showed  great  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge, 
suggested  that  all  the  planters  should  place  themselves 
under  his  instruction,  or,  if  that  should  be  considered 
impracticable,  a  large  number  of  them  should  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their  tobacco  in  the 
manner  which  he  should  recommend,  this  tobacco  to  be 
f^terwards  vended  in  Europe  or  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
where  it  was  in  great  demand.  The  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Qovemor  and  Council,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  they  would  report  upon  it  favorably  to  the  King,  and 
that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  the  special 
patent  desired  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  com- 
pany was  to  purchase  the  leaf  in  large  qitantities,  and  also 
88  many  slaves  as  would  be  required  to  manipulate  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  scheme  came  to  notiiing. 
The  indisposition  of  the  planters  to  cooperate,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  all  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  work 
of  a  joint-stock  association  of  the  kind  proposed,  were 
sufficient  to  render  the  proposition  impracticable,  even  if 
it  were  admitted  that  there  was  any  substantial  basis  for 
its  sncceesful  consummation  in  the  quality  of  Virginian 
tobacco.  The  scheme  itself,  was  doubtless  the  hair-brain 
notion  of  some  wandering  adventurer  with  little  to  rec- 
ommend him  beyond  a  firm  belief  in  his  own  abilities. 
What  became  of  the  stranger  when  his  proposition  ffuled 
to  secure  the  approval  which  he  was  seeking  is  a  question 
involved  in  obscnrity,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
tbaX  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Colony  where  he  bad 
received  so  little  encouragement. 

Jones,  writing  in  1721,  at  a  time  when  agricoltore  in 

Virginia  was  making  a  notable  progress,  declared '  that  it 

I  Hugh  Jones'  Pretent  State  t(f  Virginia,  p.  111. 
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va8  uncommon  to  find  persons  leasing  lands,  not  only 
because  there  vere  ouusual  facilities  for  aoqnirii^  bucJi 
property  in  fee  simple,  in  consequence  of  which  the  great 
body  of  the  planters  owned  the  soil  that  they  tailed,  but 
also  because  men  who  possessed  no  estates  preferred  to 
earn  their  livelihood  by  servii^  as  overseers,  or  by  follow- 
ing other  occupations  rather  than  by  becoming  tenants. 
This  statement  was  as  correct  in  its  application  to  the 
Colony  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth.  The  reason 
for  this  was  the  same  at  both  periods.  Not  only  was  there 
in  the  seventeenth  century  an  abundance  of  land  to  be 
taken  up  in  fee  simple,  but  it  was  also  so  difficult  and 
expensive  to  open  new  grounds  that,  when  the  forest  had 
been  once  removed  from  the  soil,  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
owner,  as  it  was  of  all  of  his  fellow-planters  in  the  same 
situation,  to  cultivate  it  until  it  was  incapable  of  produc- 
ing a  profitable  crop.  There  were  comparatively  few 
persons  who  were  willing  to  rent  to  tenants  fertile  land 
which  had  been  cleared  and  was  in  fine  condition;  and 
there  were  probably  still  fewer  who  were  ready  to  lease 
from  the  owners  fields  that  had  been  overworked.  The 
man  who  could  afford  to  rent  an  area  of  ground  in  forest 
and  remove  the  trees  from  its  surface,  would  generally 
prefer  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  a  tract  of  his  own  and  expend 
the  same  labor  in  putting  it  in  a  proper  state  for  till^e. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  one  crop  of  tobacco  would  remu- 
nerate the  tenant  for  the  expense  of  hewii^  down  the 
woods  covering  the  soil  which  he  had  leased.  The  owner 
of  the  average  estate  would  hardly  allow  the  free  use  of 
his  new  grounds  for  a  period  lot^r  than  a  year,  as  they 
were  so  easily  exhausted  as  to  become  in  three  years 
worthless  for  all  products  but  wheat  and  maize,  which 
were  of  subordinate  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
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□ary  planter.  It  is  quite  probable  tbat  in  consideration 
of  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  vast  extent  of  for- 
ests covering  the  largest  tracts,  the  proprietors  were  ready 
to  rent  them  in  part  if  only  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to 
seating,  but  the  inducement  to  persons  to  become  tenants 
on  such  estates  was  very  small,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  was  specially  provided  that  the 
lessee  should  not  have  the  right  to  clear  new  land.^  In 
many  cases,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  soil  under  cultivation  by  tenants 
was  owned  by  persons  who  resided  in  England  or  else- 
where, and  who,  therefore,  were  unable  to  superintend  the 
tillage  of  their  own  properties  in  the  Colony.^  In  other 
instances,  the  land  was  held  by  planters  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  large  tracts  widely  separated,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  give  their  personal  supervision  to  all.' 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1624,  there  was 
a  large  area  of  soil  in  the  Colony  which  had  belonged  to 
that  corporation,  and  this  the  Governor  and  Council  were 
soon  instructed  by  the  Privy  Council  to  plant  and  seat.* 

>  Bteordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1891-1701,  p.  118,  Va.  State  Llbrai;. 

*  Record!  of  Elizabeth  Cits,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  3S3,  Va.  State  Libraij ; 
Btcordt  of  Genfral  Court,  pp.  218,  243.  See  lease  from  Leonard  CUi- 
bome,  then  residing  in  Jamaica,  to  John  Wangh  of  Stafford  Connly, 
Seeordi  of  Sappakannotk  Cotintli,  vol  1C80-1688,  p.  427,  Va,  StM«  Li- 
brary ;  also  lease  from  Martin  Becker  of  PlTmoath,  England,  to  John 
FeniYse,  Bteorda  of  Tork  Oountji,  Tol.  1638-1694,  p.  9,  Va.  Stale  U- 
brary ;  also  lease  from  John  Sadler  of  England  to  Thomaa  Jacfcaon  of  a 
tract,  in  Martin  Brandon,  New  England  EittoHcal  and  Genealoffical 
Bejittr  for  October,  1892,  p.  431.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a 
lease  from  Mih.  Robert  Vaulz,  acting  as  the  attocnej  of  tier  abaent  hnv 
band,  to  Jarratt  Havribome,  Bteorda  of  York  Counts,  vol.  1067-1662, 
p.  142,  Va.  State  Ubtary. 

»  Beeords  0/  Elizabeth  City  County,  toI.  1684-1699,  p.  184,  Va.  State 
Libraiy. 

<  See  preamble  of  the  patent  recorded  in  Virginia  Land  Potent*, 
TOl.  1628-1648,  p.  144. 
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About  twenty-nine  leases  of  tracts,  ranging  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  were  granted,  which 
were  to  continue  for  seven  years  in  some  cases  and  ten 
in  others,'  at  a  nominal  rental  of  one  pound  of  tobacco  an 
acre.  In  1632,  the  General  Court  passed  an  order  allow- 
ing the  tenant's  interests  in  the  lands  of  the  Old  Company 
which  were  then  unexpired  to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one 
years.'  All  new  leases  were  to  he  acquired  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  in  both  esses  the  rental  for  every  fifty 
acres  was  to  be  two  barrels  or  six  bushels  of  grain.*  In 
1634,  their  number  exceeded  twenty.*  After  this  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  many.  Terms  of  years  in 
soil  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  Company  for  the  use 
of  the  Governor  were  granted  as  late  as  164T.' 

In  examining  the  provisions  of  leases  which  owners  of 
land  in  the  Colony  had  made,  whether  they  resided  in  Eng- 
land, or  on  the  estates  which  they  had  rented  out,  or  on 
plantations  which  were  situated  at  some  distance  from 
these  estates,  we  find  that  these  provisions  were  not 
drawn  according  to  any  general  rule,  but  were  controlled 
by  the  wishes  of  the  persons  immediately  concerned. 
The  period  covered  by  the  ordinary  term  showed  a  very 
material  variance.  In  some  instances  it  extended  to 
twenty-two  years,*  but  continuation  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  was  probably  uncommon.  In  Elizabeth  City 
County  in  1695,  an  estate  known  as  Fort  Field  was  rented 
for  sixteen  years,^  and  in  1661,  a  plantation  in  Lancaster 

1  VirgtiUa  Land  PtOenU.  vol.  1623-1648,  pp.  76,  90,  08. 

*  lifd.,  p.  186. 

*  Ibtd.,  pp.  182, 133, 136. 

*  ibid.    See  ye&r  1684. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1643-16G1,  p.  108. 

*  Beeordt  of  Tork  CouM]/,  vol.  16B1-1701,  p.  206,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  SeeoTdM  of  Slitabeth  CUt  Countj/,  vol.  16B4-1609,  p.  67,  Va.  StaM 
lAhraxj. 
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for  ten.*  Id  Tork,  Mr.  Peter  Starkey  leased  Uoded  prop- 
erty,  which  he  owned,  for  eight  years ;  in  the  same  county, 
in  1640,  a  tract  of  fifty  acres  was  rented  for  thirteen  years.* 
Another  tract,  which  was  situated  in  Henrico,  was  leased 
at  a  later  period  for  six.*  Fitzhugh  recommended  that  if 
the  owner  of  an  estate  desired  to  rent  it  to  a  tenuit  who 
would  bind  himself  to  make  improvements,  seven  years 
should  be  the  length  of  the  term.* 

The  provisions  of  the  agreements  with  reference  to  what 
the  tenants  were  expected  to  do  are  found  to  be  as  varied 
as  the  length  of  time  which  the  leases  were  to  cover.  In 
most  instances  t^e  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  tobacco ;  in  some, 
in  grain  ;  in  others,  in  part  at  least,  in  cider  ;  in  others 
still,  in  coin.'  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  aven^ 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  the  size 
of  the  estates.  In  some  oases  the  rent  was  regulated  by 
the  number  of  freemen  residing  on  the  plantation;'  in 
others,  it  was  fixed  at  twenty  shillings  to  the  one  hundred 
acres,  but  this  was  in  a  division  of  tJie  Colony  which  had 
not  yet  been  fuUy  settled.'  Thomas  Curie  leased  a  tract 
in  ElizabeA  City  County  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
tobacco  to  the  acre.  A  plantation  of  forty  acres  was  in  1640 
leased  in  York  for  two  capons  annually.  In  some  instances 
the  only  consideration  was  the  payment  of  quit-rents." 

>  Steor4$  of  Laiuatter  County,  original  toI.  1064-1702,  p.  S26. 

*  Beeord*  of  York  OovnXt,  rol.  167^-1684,  p.  46 ;  toI.  1QS8-1U8,  p.  120, 
Vft.  Bute  Ltbrary. 

■  Rtcordt  ofHenrieo  County,  vol.  1082-1701,  p.  127,  Ta.  State  LOmiJ. 

*  Lttter*  of  William  FlUJutgh,  Jsaauy  80, 1686-1087. 

*  BteoTd*  of  York  Conntv,  rol.  1064-1678,  p.  6116,  Ta.  State  Llteaiy. 
BKont*  of  mitabtth  Cttf  County,  toL  16S4-16W,  p.  144,  Ta.  Stato 
Library. 

*  Seeord*  of  Henrico  Covntu,  vol.  1688-1701,  p.  1ST,  Ta.  State  lAraqr. 

*  Luten  tif  waii<m  PMiugk,  Ha;  20, 1680. 

■  Bseordt  (ff  Tork  County,  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  IS9 ;  toL  166T-ia6S, 
p.  196,  Ta.  StaU  Libtarr. 
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In  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Keeves,  a  citizen  of  Hen- 
rico, and  a  fellow-count3nuan  named  Bridgewatei,  it  was 
oovenauted  '  tbat  during  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  the 
former  by  the  latter,  the  houses,  orchards,  and  other  prop- 
erties were  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  that  upon 
the  failure  to  comply  with  these  requirements,  the  lessor 
should  have  the  power  to  oust  the  tenant.  Reeves  at  a 
later  date  entered  into  a  contract  with  William  Arring- 
ton,'  which  gave  Arrington  the  right  to  cultivate  tobacco 
in  any  part  of  Reeves'  plantation  except  in  that  part 
which  the  owner  himself  had  in  tillage ;  he  was  also  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  six  head  of  cows  and  calves,  two  horses 
or  two  breeding  mares,  and  to  appropriate  both  fodder 
and  grain  for  their  maintenance.  He  bound  himself 
furtiier  to  lease  an  additional  tract  containing  one  hundred 
acres,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  annually  one  ear  of  com, 
and  his  tenure  was  to  continue  for  his  life,  and  after  his 
death,  his  holding  was  to  be  transferred  to  his  wife  if  she 
happened  to  survive.  On  this  land  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  erect  a  house,  and  to  plant  an  orchard  of  one  hundred 
apple  trees.  Reeves  ^reed  to  fumiah  Arrington,  when 
he  entered  under  the  lease,  with  eight  barrels  of  maize 
and  three  hundred  pounds  of  meat;  and  he  was  also  to  have 
the  use  of  a  dwelling-house,  which  was  at  that  time  stand- 
ing. All  the  crops  produced  by  Arrington  during  the  first 
year  of  his  tenancy  were  to  belong  exclusively  to  himself  ; 
in  return  for  this,  he  was  to  help  Reaves  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  in  the  cultivation  of  his  maize,  and  to  supply 
his  household  with  wood  and  water,  servants  of  Reeves 
to  aid  in  transportii^  these  articles.  Arrington  further 
bound  himself  to  assist  in  ploughing  in  several  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  also  to  maul  six  hundred  rails.     Reeves,  on 

>  Beearit  of  M»nrico  Countg,  original  rol.  1682-1701,  p.  823. 
*  Ibid.,  TOL  168S-10OT,  p.  67S,  Ta.  State  Libni7. 
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the  other  hand,  agreed  to  funiish  Arlington  and  his  family 
during  the  firat  year  with  food,  and  also  with  workmen, 
whether  free  or  hond;  he  was  also  to  supply  all  the  wheat 
and  com  that  would  be  required,  and  this  arrangement 
was  to  he  renewed  as  often  as  Arrington  desired  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Arrington  decided  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  settle  on  the  hundred  acres  of  land  which  were  to 
be  granted  to  him  at  a  nominal  rent,  these  privileges  were 
to  cease,  and  he  could  only  claim  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  fodder  and  nubbins  which  he  had  aided  in  pro- 
ducing. 

In  1691,  Thomas  Cocke,  of  Henrico,  rented  to  Thomas 
East  of  the  same  county  a  tract  of  land  in  consideration 
that  he  would  seat  and  fence  it,  there  being  already  a 
house  standing  on  it.  East  also  bound  himself  to  pay  one 
ear  of  Indian  corn  annually  until  the  term  of  the  contract 
came  to  an  end,  at  which  time  he  was  to  have  the  optioD 
of  becoming  the  purchaser,* 

In  1661,  William  Wraughton  of  Currotoman,  in  Lan- 
caster County,  leased  for  a  period  of  ten  years  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  to  two  tenants,  who  agreed  to  erect  a 
fence  around  the  apple  orchard  growing  on  the  estate  and 
to  keep  the  dwelling-house  in  good  repair.  They  were 
also  to  deliver  to  Wraughton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  of  the  contract,  a  man-servant  who  had  recently 
entered  into  indentures,  and  a  maid-servant  who  had  been 
provided  with  apparel;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
a  second  man-servant  was  to  he  delivered,  and  at  the  be- 
ginnii^  of  the  third,  two  men-servants  fully  supplied  with 
clothing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  the  tenants 
were  to  pay  four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  an  addi- 

»  Steordt  o/Benrico  County,  Tol.  1688-1897,  p.  246,  Va.  Stota  Libniy. 
See  adreKlMment  of  Cocke  that  he  had  land  to  rent  or  aell,  Ibid.,  p.  487, 
Ta.  State  lilnaiy. 
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tional  four  tbousaDd  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  the 
whole  to  be  produced  on  the  plantation  leased.^ 

In  1693,  John  Tucker,  of  Norfolk  County,  leased  for 
a  period  of  eight  years  a  plantation  in  that  county  to 
Thomas  Watkins,  who  agreed  by  way  of  consideration  to 
pay  the  quit-rents  and  a  nominal  sum  of  tobacco  each 
year.  In  further  return  for  the  use  of  the  land,  he  bound 
hunaelf  to  plant  an  orchard  of  apple,  peach,  cherry,  and 
pear  trees,  to  be  protected  from  depredations  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fence.  He  was  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  timber 
in  repairing  houses  and  constructing  casks. ^ 

In  a  lease  of  five  hundred  acres  in  York  County,  near 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  tenant  was  required  to  plant 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  to  build  a  house  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  in  width,  with  a  chimney  on  the 
outside  and  one  on  the  inside,  and  with  the  chunbers 
ceiled.  A  tobacco  bam,  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide, 
was  also  to  be  erected.* 

Colonel  William  Fitxhugh  owned  twenty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  in  a  single  tract  in  the 
Korthem  Neck.  Being  anxious  to  lease  this  body  of  land 
to  a  colony  of  Huguenots,  whom  one  of  his  friends  had 
proposed  to  transport  to  Virginia,  he  offered  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  which  would  assure  them  possession  for  a 
period  of  three  lives,  with  the  right  to  renew  the  leases  for 
three  additional  lives,  or  for  one  life  as  they  might  prefer. 
Fitzhugh  declared  his  readiness  to  furnish  the  whole 
number  of  settlers  dnring  the  course  of  the  first  year  with 
meat  and  com  at  reasonable  prices,  and  also  the  other 
supplies  which  would  be  thought  necessary,  and  bound 

>  Beeordt  of  Laae<t$ter  Countf/,  original  toL  1654-1702,  p.  286. 

*  Beoorda  of  Lovier  Jforfolk  Countu,  original  vol.  1686-1696,  f.  p.  201. 

»  Becorii  of  Tork  Countg,  toL  1691-lTOl,  p.  306,  Va.  State  Litoaiy. 
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himself  to  secure  naturaUzation  for  eacli  one  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  sterling  the  head.' 

In  t^e  instances  in  which  contentions  arose  as  to  the 
dam^^  committed  by  a  tenant,  the  points  at  issue  were 
referred  to  a  jury  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  an  alter- 
cation took  place,  in  1673,  between  Thomas  Lenior  and 
William  Thompson.  The  jory  appointed  to  inquire  into 
tiie  differences  between  them  was  directed  to  visit  the 
plantation,  which  was  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of 
Thompson  under  t^e  terms  of  a  lease,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  premises,  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  buildii^^  when  the  estate  was  rented,  and  whether 
tiiiey  had  been  blown  down  by  a  great  storm  recently  oc- 
curring, or  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of 
Thompson.  The  conduct  of  the  tenant  in  other  respects 
was  also  to  be  strictly  investigated.* 

Although  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  prin- 
cipal ways  of  communication  from  plantation  to  plantation 
and  from  one  part  of  the  Colony  to  another  were  Uie 
streams  upon  which  the  settlements  stood,  it  became  nec- 
essary at  an  early  period  to  provide  public  roads  to  some 
extent.  In  1682,  the  year  in  which  the  first  general  regu- 
lation looking  to  a  system  of  highways  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  the  authority  waa  conferred  by  the  General  As- 
sembly upon  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish, 
acting  separately,  to  establish  such  roads  as  the  public  con- 
venience demanded.'  It  was  thought  that  those  were  most 
imperatively  needed  which  should  lead  from  one  county 
to  another,  or  to  the  different  churches  in  each  county.  It 
was  not  until  1662  that  a  very  strict  law  vras  passed  with 

1  LttUn  of  ITffitaM  PUthufh,  Hay  90, 1S88. 

*  SteorO*  of  the  Otiural  Covrt,  p.  IH. 

*  Henlng**  8tat«ie*,  vol.  I,  p.  109. 
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a  view  to  keeping  the  highways  in  a  permanently  good 
condition.  Previously  there  had  been  much  complaint 
that  when  the  course  of  a  road  was  altered  by  the  large  trees 
blown  across  it,  the  land  of  the  adjacent  plantations  had 
been  eucroaohed  upon  and  the  fences  ruthlessly  broken 
down.  Under  an  Act  of  Asaemldy  passed  in  ^kis  year,* 
surveyors  were  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  estaUish  a 
system  of  highways  in  their  districts  wherever  lacking; 
first,  a  convenient  road  to  the  church  was  to  be  made,  and 
this  was  to  be  followed  by  the  construction  of  roads  to  the 
court-house,  to  Jamestown,  and  finally  from  county  to 
county.  These  highways  were  required  to  be  forty  feet 
in  width.  The  surveyors  had  the  assistance  of  laborers, 
who  upon  an  appointed  day  were  sent  to  them  by  tihe 
owners  of  the  adjacent  estates,  the  planters  being  com- 
pelled, upon  the  call  of  their  vestries,  to  furnish  as  many 
persons  for  this  public  service  aa  they  had  Uthabtes  iu 
their  families.  Each  surveyor  was  ass^^ed  certain  limits 
and  his  proportion  of  tithables.  If  he  showed  indiffer- 
ence to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  County  Court, 
upon  compliunt  being  offered,  instructed  the  clerk  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish 
through  the  minister,  and  to  command  them  to  enforce  the  . 
provisions  of  the  law.*  There  were  instances  in  which  a 
private  citizen  was  granted  s  certain  amount  of  tobacco 

1  H«ntiig'i  AdtMu,  Tol.  n,  p.  108. 

*  fiaeontt  0/  Tork  Countg,  nri.  1676-108*,  p.  89,  Vk.  State  Lfbnij. 
Tbfen  were  frequent  preMntmeiita  by  gnnd  jnrlei  of  delinqaent  ma- 
nyon.  See  Beeordi  of  humgr  Ifoifolk  Ctmntf,  original  roL  1076-1880, 
f.  p.  40;  Bteordt  of  MUdUtex  Ooturty,  origiDal  toL  1070-1694,  p.  673. 
la  iome  oaaee  tbe  hlgbwtra  were  only  thirty  feet  wide.  See  Reeordt  of 
JfUmtsex  Com^,  original  ml.  1O0O-1O84,  order*  Harcb  3, 1088-1684.  The 
liwtnuiUoni  of  oonrt  aometlmw  mere^  required  that  the  road  ebould  be 
cleared  to  the  breadth  of  a  cartw^.  Seeorii  of  IforthamfUm  County, 
original  voL  1067-1064,  p.  86. 
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m  consideratioD  of  keeping  a  public  highway  in  order; 
in  1670,  an  annual  allowance  was  made  to  Mr.  Thonuu 
Hunt  of  one  thousand  pounds  under  an  arrangement 
binding  him  to  maintain  a  good  roadbed  for  horse,  foot, 
and  cart  over  the  milldam  at  Portan.* 

As  late  as  1667,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  regular 
Bjstem  of  gates  on  a  very  considerable  utunber  of  estates.' 
So  obstructive  of  the  public  business  did  this  become,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  compel  the  owner  of  every  plan- 
tation to  provide  a  gate  in  his  fence  which  would  enable  a 
man  and  horse  to  reach  the  house  of  the  proprietor  with- 
out delay,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  demand  for 
this  improvement  existed  chiefly  on  tracts  of  land  to 
which  patents  had  been  recently  obtained.  The  bridle 
path  which  the  law  had  special  application  to  was  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  settled  and  the  outlying  re^ons,  but 
even  here  some  means  of  making  s  comparatively  easy 
passage  through  a  line  of  fence  was  necessary,  and  doubt- 
less the  draw-bar  was  a  common  substitute  for  the  ordi- 
nary gate.B  Hinges  and  nails  were  procurable,  bat  only 
at  considerable  expense,  an  expense  which  the  owners  of 
even  the  estates  that  had  been  under  cultivation  the  long- 
est were  disposed  to  avoid.  The  draw-bar  is  one  of  the 
familiar  features  of  the  Virginian  plantation  to-day,  when 
nails  and  hinges  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  it  must  have  been  in 
almost  universal  use,  as  the  reasons  for  its  employment 
were  much  more  argent. 

The  bridges  that  spanned  the  streams  intersecting  the 

•  Seeords  of  OiTierat  Court,  p.  16. 
«  Eeuing'a  Statute*,  voL  II,  p.  261. 

*  Btcordt  of  Henrico  County,  toL,  1688-1667,  pp.  236,  S40,  Ta.  State 
LibniT.  Sm  bIm  Becord*  of  York  County,  vol.  1067-1662,  p.  IM,  V&. 
Sum  Libnu?. 
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public  highways  were  built  at  the  cost  of  the  coimtieB  in 
which  they  were  situated,  and  were  maintained  by  means 
of  t^e  county  levies,  the  justices  of  the  peace  prescribing 
the  amount  of  tobacco  needed  to  keep  them  in  repair.^  In 
some  instances  these  structures  seem  to  have  been  erected 
nt  the  expense  of  private  individuals.  In  1648,  Oliver 
Gegar  was  presented  by  the  minister  and  church  wardens 
of  the  new  Pocosan  parish,  on  the  ground  that  in  fishing 
on  the  Sabbath  he  had  disregarded  the  sacred  character 
of  the  day,  and  to  expiate  this  offence  against  good  morals 
tiiey  required  him  to  build  a  bridge  over  a  swamp  lying 
between  the  plantations  of  Lieutenant  William  Would  and 
Captain  Christopher  Calthorpe,  and  crossed  by  a  public 
road.  When  the  structure  to  be  erected  was  situated 
partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in  another,  an  order  was 
obt^ned  from  the  Governor  and  Council,  by  the  authority 
of  which  the  court  of  each  county  appointed  commission- 
ers, who  were  to  assemble  at  a  designated  place  and  confer 
about  the  work  to  be  executed.' 

There  ia  evidence  that  public  ferries  were  established  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1640.  A  petition  was  offered  in  that 
year  by  Henry  Hawley,  in  which  he  prayed  for  the  right 
to  keep  a  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Southampton  River,  and 
the  request  was  granted;  he  received  the  concession  for 
life  under  a  patent  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Colony, 
on  condition  that  he  should  impose  only  a  penny  for  the 
transportation  of  each  passenger.*  Free  ferries  were 
formally  established  in  1641-48  by  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
which  required  a  levy  to  be  nuute  by  each  county  for  the 
remuneration  of  every  ferryman  eng^ed  in  the  public 
service  in  its   boundaries.     Where   a   ferry   united  two 

1  Hutwell,  Chilton,  and  BliOr'a  Preunt  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  63. 

*  Bteordi  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1677-1699,  p.  158,  Vb.  State  Llbniy. 

*  QeoeTal  Court  Bntrlea,  Bobinton  TranicrifU,  p.  -14. 
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counties,  it  Tas  to  be  maintuned  by  the  equitl  contribu- 
tioQ  of  both.  No  fee  vbs  to  be  asked  of  any  passenger  in 
crosdng,  aod  the  man  in  charge  was  expected  to  perform 
his  duties  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.'  A 
few  years  later,  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  ferries  fell 
Tery  heavily  upon  the  planters  of  small  means,  the  power 
was  conferred  upon  the  County  Courts  to  establish  them 
only  where  absolutely  essential  to  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rates  and  to  lay  down  such  conditions  as  to 
time  of  service  and  to  appoint  such  persons  as  the  interests 
of  the  population  at  lai^  dictated.  As  the  coimties  were 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  support  these  ferries  by  the  public 
levy,  it  is  to  be  inferred  t^at  each  passenger  was  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  his  own  charge.'  In  some  instances  the 
ferryman  was  instructed  to  be  at  his  post  only  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day,  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  if  he  failed  to  attend  at  these  times, 
without  a  sound  excuse,  he  was  liable  to  be  heavily  fined 
for  his  negligence.'  In  some  cases  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
take  people  on  board  ships.* 

In  1678,  it  was  determined  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
establish  free  ferries  again,  and  commissioners  were  ap< 
pointed  to  designate  the  most  convenient  places  in  the 
different  counties.'  Two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
appear  to  have  been  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  in 
Henrico  for  a  service  of  twelve  months,  the  term  gen- 
erally extendii^  over  a  period  of  seven  years.'  In  case 
of  gross  neglect,  the  ferryman  forfeited  whatever  was  due 

1  HeniiiB's  StatiitM,  rol.  I,  p.  309. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  346. 

*  Sm>ri$  of  York  Coutitf,  toL  1064-10T3,  p.  481,  Va.  Slate  litoair. 

*  ItM.,  ToL  1MT-I6e3,  p.  2M,  Va.  SUta  Ubnrj. 
t  Hoiliig'B  AcmUM,  Tol.  n,  p.  810. 

*  Bteordt  itf  Bnwieo  Comntf,  origbul  vtri.  10QT-17H,  p.  S67. 
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him  for  that  year.^  In  1696,  there  were  but  two  ferries 
in  Henrico.  The  one  at  Varina  was  in  operation  only  on 
SundajB  and  on  the  days  on  which  ihe  justices  convened : 
the  wages  of  the  persons  who  in  torn  were  in  charge 
were  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  second  ferry 
was  situated  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Keepers  of  ferries 
were  now  allowed  to  ask  a  fee  for  the  transportation  of 
boUi  horse  and  passenger.  For  rider  and  horse  this  fee 
was  twelve  pence,  and  for  a  foot  passenger,  six.*  At  James- 
town, the  rate  for  man  and  horse  was  three  shillings  and 
six  pence,  and  for  a  foot  passenger  one  shilling.  In  Lan- 
caster County  at  this  time  the  fee  for  foot  passengers 
Was  two  shillings  and  six  pence.'  The  remuneration 
granted  to  keepers  of  ferries  in  this  county  was,  in  1687, 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.* 

1  BeeordM  of  Henrteo  County,  original  vol.  1667-1704,  p.  161. 
■  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  Slate  Paper$,  toL  I,  p.  69. 
•IMA.pp.  60,  61. 
*  Btwfdt  0/  Lanetuter  CoMntg,  oiigiaal  Tol.  lasa-lSSe,  f.  p.  SS. 
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AaBICUI.TnBAL  DBVELOPHENT,  ]6e6-lT0D 

Eighty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  day  on  which 
the  coIonistB  for  the  first  time  had  sowed  wheat  in  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  this  being  the  earliest  seed  that  was 
planted  after  possession  was  taken  of  Jamestown  Island. 
What  changes  had  agriculture  in  this  interval  produced 
upon  the  face  of  the  country?  If  the  descriptions  of 
contemporaneous  observers  are  deserving  of  credence,  the 
Colony,  even  where  its  population  was  densest,  bore  the 
aspect  of  a  wilderness,  owing  to  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion between  the  area  in  cultivation  and  the  area  still  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  high  lands  were  concealed  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  trees,  and  the  low  grounds  consisted 
largely  of  forest  and  marshJ  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  motives  impelling  the  planters  to  engross  as  extensive 
tracts  as  they  could  secure ;  these  motives  were  the  abso- 
lute need  of  a  virgin  soil  in  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
perfection  in  that  age  when  artificial  manures  were  un- 
known, and  the  need  equally  as  great  of  a  wide  surface 
for  the  support  of  cattle  which  had  to  obtain  their  own 
subsistence  at  every  season  in  the  year.  It  was  asserted 
at  this  time  that  although  the  population  of  Vii^j^ia 
did  not  exceed  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  single 
parish  of  Stepney,  a  part  of  the  city  of  London,  never- 
theless they  had  acquired  ownership  in  plantations  that 

>  HaHwell,  ChUton,  and  Blur's  PreMiU  SttUe  oS  Virgitiiix,  16»,  p.  6. 
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spread  over  the  same  area  of  country  as  England  itself.* 
The  proportion  of  open  fields  on  these  plantations  vas 
barely  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  When  the  soil  would  no 
longer  bring  forth  maize  and  wheat,  which  were  cultivated 
after  the  third  crop  of  tobacco,  it  was  permitted  to  grow 
lip  again  in  underwood.  As  a  result  of  this  custom,  a 
great  extent  of  land  which  had  been  cleared  at  one  time  was 
covered  with  much  thicker  woods  than  the  land  remain- 
ing in  primffival  forest.'  In  England,  vast  tracts  were 
held  by  individual  proprietors,  but  owing  to  the  habit  of 
leasing,  which  threw  the  tillage  of  an  extensive  surface 
into  numerous  hands,  only  a  small  part  of  the  country 
was  suffered  to  relapse  into  its  original  condition. 

Not  even  England,  however,  had  in  the  seventeenth 
century  carried  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  perfection;  the  agriculture  of  the  mother  coun- 
try throughout  this  century  being  very  little  advanced 
upon  that  of  the  fourteenth.  This  resulted  in  part  from 
the  narrow  policy  prevailing  in  that  age,  of  requiring 
the  tenant  farmer  to  pay  additional  rent  whenever  he  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  land  which  he  leased  by  making 
improvements  at  his  own  expense.  The  first  steps  towards 
those  modes  of  tillage  which  have  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury converted  England  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  world,  was  taken  in  1645,  in  which  year  the  system  in 
operation  in  Holland  was  introduced.  Ite  adoption,  how- 
ever, was  local,  partial,  and  not  persistent.  According  to 
the  plan  generally  pursued  in  the  mother  country  at  this 
time,  the  land  was  sown  for  two  years  in  wheat,  and  in  the 
third  year  it  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow.     The  application 

I  HInntes  of  a  CommitMe  (or  TraAt  and  PlanUtlonB,  Brilah  State 
JPapen,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  106,  p.  130 ;  Sairubury  Abtlractt  /or 
1677.  p.  61,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  HartweU,  ChilbHi,  uid  Blair's  Pment  State  of  Virginia,  16ST,  p.  7. 
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of  the  four-oonrse  rule  now  began  to  be  obserTed  here  and 
there.  Hemp  was  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  artificial 
grasses  were  sown.  The  practice  of  these  judicious  prin- 
ciples was  apparently  confined  to  a  few  for  a  period  of  an 
hundred  years.'  Arthur  Tonng  in  the  eighteenth  century 
admitted  that  the  Dutch  system,  which  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  most  improved  forms  of  agriculture  in  modem  times, 
had  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
not  until  1649,  that  the  means  employed  in  the  present 
^e  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  exhausted  soils  was  even 
to  a  alight  degree  put  into  practice  in  Ei^land.  About 
this  time  there  are  some  indications  of  the  use  of  clover 
and  lime  with  this  object  in  view.  In  1666,  the  seeds  of 
clover  were  sown  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the  pur- 
pose both  of  furnishing  food  for  cattle  and  of  keeping  np 
the  productiveness  of  the  land.* 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  small  advance 
which  had  been  made  in  the  mother  country  should  be 
reflected  in  the  general  system  of  tlll^e  prevailing  in 
Virginia,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  soil  under  cultivation.  Indeed, 
no  steps  of  importance  were  taken  in  the  Colony  to  re- 
store the  fertility  of  lands  that  had  been  overworked.* 
Recourse  was  oocasion^y  had  to  the  cow-pen  as  the 
means  of  manuring  particular  spots,*  but  this  was  necea- 
earily  limited  in  its  application,  being  employed  princi- 
pally by  tenants  who  were  compelled  to  make  the  most  of 
ground  which  had  been  used  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
the  records  of  deeds  in  the  county  courts,  as  well  as  in 

'  Bogers'  Hittorg  of  AgtieuUare  and  Prictt  in  Sngland,  voL  T,  pp.  W, 
100,  783 ;  Macanta^'B  BiKory  of  England,  chap.  lU. 

'  Improver  Imprmed. 

»  Hartwell,  Chilton,  uid  Blair's  Pre$ent  8taU  of  Virtinia,  1W7,  p.  T ; 
Glover  in  PhUo.  Traiu.  Boynl  Soe..  1678-1678,  vob.  XI-XIl,  p.  628. 

*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  21,  Force's  Hittorical  Tract*,  YOl.  IIL 
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the  original  patentn,  the  references  to  old  fields  are  Tery 
Qtunerous  ;  these  were  lands  whioh,  after  passing  out  of 
oaltivation,  had  at  first  been  given  up  as  pastures  to 
roaming  cattle,  but  vhioh  in  a  few  years  rdapsed  into 
tiiickets,  and  finally  into  forests  of  a  second  growth. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  natural  manures  which  might 
have  been  scattered  over  the  surface  of  these  impover- 
ished fields  if  their  owners  had  considered  it  to  be  advis- 
able. Rolfe  had  observed  the  presence  of  marl  in  the 
Powhatan  valley,  and  drawn  attention  to  its  value  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  ground  under  tillage.' 
Clayton,  who  visited  the  Colony  in  1688,  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  vast  quantity  of  shells, 
which,  with  little  trouble,  could  be  converted  into  Ume ; 
in  some  places,  he  came  npon  deposits  extending  for  sev- 
eral miles,  the  soil  being  so  much  intermixed  with  oyster 
shells  that  it  seemed  to  be  composed  more  of  shells  than 
of  earth.  At  the  foot  of  many  lulls  where  the  under- 
groond  was  exposed  to  view,  he  saw  veins  of  shell  rock 
three  or  four  yards  in  thickness,  and  in  many  cases  pieces 
of  this  rook  which  had  fallen  off  were  several  tons  in 
weight.  As  the  soil  was  thin  and  sandy,  Clayton  was 
of  the  opinion  that  marl  and  not  lime  should  be  used  in 
maQuring  it.* 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed 
that  the  value  of  these  natural  manures  was  generally 
recognized.  It  is  recwded  that  Governor  Teardley  used 
marl  on  one  occasion  to  increase  the  fertility  of  a  small 
tract  which  he  had  under  till^e ;  but  the  example  that 
he  set  was  not  followed  on  a  notable  scale  until  Edmund 
Ru£Bu,  in  his  memorable  treatise  on  calcareous  manures, 
pointed  out  the  important  part  which  this  material  could 

1  Work*  of  Oapt.  John  Smith,  pp.  SU,  Ml. 

*  ClaTton'i  rirgiHta,  pp.  14,  M,  Fonw'a  BMoriaa  TVaeU,  toI.  UL 
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be  made  to  play  in  restoring  the  exhausted  lands  of  east- 
ern Vii^nia.  Ninety  years  after  the  foundation  of  James- 
town, there  was  no  element  of  natural  wealth  as  abundant 
in  iim  Colony  as  a  virgin  soil ;  the  axe  and  the  laborer 
alone  were  needed  to  secure  a  new  field,  which  was  richer 
in  productive  qualities  than  the  most  highly  improved 
spote  in  the  English  shires  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  As  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  there  could  be  no  real  demand  for 
manures.  In  Virginia,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  were  many  planters  of  the  highest 
intelligence  familiar  with  all  the  methods  that  had  been 
adopted  in  England  and  Holland  for  the  improvement  of 
i^riculture.  If  they  failed  to  introduce  these  methods 
into  the  Colony,  it  is  evident  that  they  considered  it  to 
be  cheaper  to  obtain  fertile  lands  by  the  removal  of  the 
forests  than  by  the  application  of  natural  or  artificial 
substances. 

The  extraordinary  value  placed  upon  new  grounds  in 
spite  of  the  vast  beds  of  marl  to  be  found  in  all  of  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  Colony,  had  been  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner  in  1648,  in  an  incident  which  was  as 
characteristic  of  the  last  as  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
century.  In  that  year,  a  very  earnest  petition  was 
offered  to  the  Governor  and  Council  by  a  large  number 
of  planters,  who  sought  permission  to  move  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Charles  River,  the  name  borne 
at  that  time  by  the  modern  York.  The  only  reason  ad- 
vanced to  justify  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
petition,  was  that  tlieir  lands  had  become  barren  from 
cultivation,  and  they  were  anxious  in  consequence  to  se- 
cure tracts  where  the  soil  was  still  in  its  primieval  state. 
They  described  their  condition  in  their  present  situation 
to  be  one  of  great  and  clamorous  necessity,  their  labors 
producing  only  mean  tobacco,  and  their  cattle  falling  into 
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decay  because  they  were  restricted  in  their  range.  These 
evils,  it  was  asserted,  were  not  confined  to  a  few  persons, 
bat  touched  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  Colony.^ 

The  ordinary  manner  of  remunerating  the  overseers 
probably  had  an  important  influence  in  bastenii^  the  de- 
cline of  the  lands  which  had  been  recently  cleared.  The 
instance  of  Thomas  Harwood,  who  in  1698  was  employed 
in  Elizabeth  City  by  John  Geoi^  to  superintend  his 
laborers  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
was  undoubtedly  rare.'  As  a  rule,  tiie  reward  was  a 
certain  portion  of  the  crop.  In  some  instances  this  was 
one-fourth,  in  others  one-tenth.  One-half  was  the  pro- 
portion agreed  upon  by  Charles  Hansford  and  his  over- 
seer, Thomas  Sharpe,  in  York.  David  Jentlns,  a  few 
years  later,  instituted  suit  against  Archer,  a  citizen  of 
the  same  county,  on  the  ground  that  as  overseer  of 
Archer's  estate  he  was  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
grain  and  tobacco,  his  claim  having  been  denied.*  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  remuneration  of  a  man  of  this  class 
was  regulated  by  the  number  of  persons,  includii^  him- 
self, in  the  employment  of  the  planter  who  had  engaged 
his  services,  slaves  as  well  as  indented  and  hired  servants 
forming  the  basis  of  the  calculation.*  The  larger  the 
volume  of  production  on  the  plantation,  tiie  greater  the 
amount  he  would  secure  ;  and  this  was  a  powerful  induce- 

1  Hening's  StatuUt,  toL  I,  pp.  86S,  SM. 

^  Reeordt  of  Elieabeth  City  CourUv,  toI.  1634-1699,  p.  182,  Vtk.  SUte 
Library. 

'  Beci/raa  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-16M,  p.  1,  V*.  SUtte  Libiaiy. 
An  Instance  in  wtdch  the  lemnnei&tioa  vaa  one-Unth  of  the  grain  And 
tobacco,  iB  giTen  in  the  records  of  the  same  countj,  vol.  1684-1667,  p.  7. 
Tlie  overseer  of  Abraham  Moone,  in  Lancaster,  was  allowed  one-fourth 
ol  tbe  tobacco  crop.    Original  volume,  1064-1T02,  p.  28. 

t  Hngta  Jones'  Pn$em  Statt  of  Virginia,  p.  86. 
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meat  to  him  not  only  to  urge  forward  the  laborers  under 
his  sapervifiion,  but  alao  to  extend  the  area  of  nev 
groonds,  because  it  was  from  the  viigin  soil  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  most  abundant  crops  of  tobacco.  It 
was  always  to  his  interest  that  the  fields  which  had  been 
under  oultdvation  for  several  years  ^ould  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  they  gave  the  first  indication  of  exhaustion. 
As  his  only  object  was  to  extract  as  much  from  the  land 
as  it  would  give  forth  in  ite  natoral  condition,  there  was 
nothing  to  create  in  him  the  desire  to  preserve  its  original 
fertility,  either  by  following  careful  methods  of  till^^  or 
by  application  of  such  manures  as  were  in  his  reach.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  this  was  not  so  great  a  soiirce 
of  damage  to  the  material  wel&re  of  Viiginia  as  in  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  for 
the  same  system  of  remunerating  the  overseer  continued 
to  prevail  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  1825.  There  was 
such  a  vast  extent  of  uncleared  land  even  in  the  moat 
ancient  counties  of  the  Colony  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  extermination  of  the  forest  was  the  most  impor* 
tant  economic  act  which  the  inhabitante  were  called  upon 
to  perform.  The  motives  prompting  the  overseer  to 
display  extraordinary  energy  in  removing  the  woods  did 
not,  therefore,  result  in  very  great  harm,  except  in  the 
oommunities  which  were  thickly  populated,  and  where 
agricultural  conditions  prevailed  similar  to  those  found 
in  Virginia  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  estates  in  these  communities  demanded  a  careful 
system  of  tillage,  but  the  same  reckless  waste  appeared 
in  their  man^ement  as  in  that  of  the  frontier  planta* 
tions ;  the  soil  which  had  been  under  cultivation  was  left 
unimproved,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  the  woodland  to 
furnish  the  new  grounds  considered  to  be  indispensable. 
No  step  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
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aeTenteenth  oenttuy  to  redeem  even  in  part  the  vast  ez- 
panse  of  marsh  to  be  found  here  and  there  on  the  margius 
of  the  principal  streams.  Indeed,  previooB  to  1700,  but 
little  ground  in  the  swamps  of  the  Tarious  plantations  had 
been  reclaimed.  This  was  the  case  not  only  when  Glover 
and  Clayton  were  sojourning  in  the  Colony,  bat  also  as 
far  into  the  following  century  as  the  first  years  of  the 
Spotswood  administration,  an  Act  being  passed  by  the 
Cteneral  Assembly  in  1T12,  making  the  draining  of  per- 
manently  wet  land  one  of  the  conditions,  compliance  with 
which  gave  an  absolute  title  to  the  whole  tract  in  which 
the  soil  thus  rendered  arable  was  situated.'  The  desire 
of  the  local  government  tiiat  the  marshes  and  swamps 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  put  into  a  state  of  cuItivatioQ 
or  general  use  is  shown  in  the  provision  adopted  in  1672, 
allowing  the  owner  of  land  recently  acquired  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  such  areas,  the  privilege  of  suing 
out  a  patent  to  them  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  first 
six  months  immediately  succeeding  the  date  on  which  a 
notice  by  others  of  an  intention  to  obtun  a  title  to  these 
areas  had  been  given.*  How  little  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  provision  is  revealed  in  the  declaration  of  Ber- 
keley, that  it  was  doubtful  if  there  were  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  Colony  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  tide 
or  from  standing  pools.  In  1671,  a  grant  of  four  hundred 
acres  was  made  to  John  Conyers  in  a  locality  bearing  the 
name  of  Reedy  Swamp  and  lying  in  Warwick  County,  a 
tract  which  had  before  been  held  by  Major  Chu'les  Davis, 
but  which  was  soon  deserted  by  him  as  worthless.  Con- 
yers jaobably  wished  to  use  the  ground  covered  by  his 
patent  as  a  range  for  his  cattle.'    This  seems  to  have  been 

'  Lttttrt  of  Cfovtmor  Spottvtooi,  vol.  n,  p.  47, 
*  Henlng'i  ^atvUt,  Tol.  II,  p.  800. 
■  BfConl*  ofAe  Qvnend  Covrt,  p.  87. 
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the  only  purpose  to  which  the  marshes  and  swamps  were 
devoted.  In  March,  1673,  tiie  marsh  land  situated  in  the 
boundaries  of  James  City  Island,  remaining  without  an 
owner,  was  determined  to  be  the  property  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  corporation,  the  object  of  this  provision 
being  to  furnish  a  common  for  the  live  stock  of  the  whole 
population.'  As  a  rule,  the  marshy  and  swampy  soil  occu- 
pied such  a  low  position  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  draw  off  the  water  without  expensive  ditches,  or  to 
have  prevented  an  immediate  inundation  hy  the  tides  and 
floods  without  still  more  expensive  dikes;  nevertheless, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  area  of  ground  which 
could  have  been  protected  from  overflow  without  imposing 
a  serious  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  planters. 

This  opinion  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Clayton,  a  very 
intelligent  observer,  who,  during  his  sojourn  in  Virginia, 
was  much  impressed  with  the  folly  of  the  proprietors, 
who  instead  of  turning  to  their  advantage  in  the  culture 
of  tobacco  the  bogs  and  marshes  in  their  possession,  which 
could  have  been  easily  drained,  preferred  to  go  to  a  great 
outlay  of  time  and  labor  in  order  to  destroy  the  heavy 
growth  of  forest  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  on 
a  higher  level.*  While  a  resident  of  the  Colony,  he  vis- 
ited for  a  short  time  a  lady  owning  a  plantation  which 
had  been  cultivated  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
On  this  estate  there  was  a  large  area  in  swamp  that  had 
only  to  be  ditched  to  be  converted  into  a  rich  arable  soil. 
No  sooner  had  the  eye  of  Mr.  Clayton  detected  the 
presence  of  this  unreclaimed  land,  than  he  took  occasion 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  overseer  to  it,  with  the  advice 
that  he  should  drain  it  and  use  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.    The  reply  which  was  returned  was  characteristic 

>  Bteordt  of  the  General  Court,  p.  127. 

»  ClaTtOQ's  Virginia,  pp.  21,  22,  Force's  BUtorical  Traef,  vol  HI. 
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of  the  whole  planting  class.  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was  a 
clei^yman  by  profession,  was  flatly  informed  that  he  knew 
very  much  better  how  to  compose  a  sermon  than  how  to 
produce  tobacco,  and  was  warned  not  to  interfere  further 
with  a  man  who  had  learned  his  business  from  practical 
experience.  Doubtless  it  appeared  to  the  overseer  the 
very  height  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  guest  of 
his  mistress,  a  man  who  had,  perhaps,  never  seen  the 
plant  in  his  life  until  his  arrival  a  few  weeks  before  in 
Virginia,  to  be  seeking  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  soil  beat 
adapted  to  its  productioD.  In  enforcing  his  views,  Mr. 
Clayton,  no  doubt,  spoke  dogmatically,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  advice  was  further  sustained  by 
the  claims  which  he  laid  to  considerable  scientific  knowl- 
edge. A  Virginian  overseer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  was  not  to  be  overawed  by  such  pretensions. 

The  English  clergyman  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
bluntness  of  the  overseer  in  warning  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  sermons.  His  reflections  at  the  moment  were, 
as  we  learn  from  what  he  subsequently  published,  that  the 
Virginians  were  "conceitedly  bent  on  following  their  old 
custom  and  practice,"  and  were  opposed  to  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  others,  however  plain,  easy  and  advantageous 
they  might  be.  This  state  of  feeling  be  disclosed  some 
time  afterwards  on  offering  the  same  advice  to  his  hostess, 
who  proved  to  be  much  more  compliant  than  her  overseer. 
She  adopted  his  suggestion,  and  in  the  proper  season 
directed  that  the  swamp  should  be  drained,  although 
in  doing  so  she  gave  her  agent  such  offence  as  to  lead  to 
his  withdrawal  from  her  employment.  In  the  foUowing 
year,  when  the  exposed  soil  had  become  thoroughly  dry, 
it  was  cultivated  in  tobacco  and  brought  forth  plants 
almost  unexampled  in  size.  Mr.  Clayton  records  wit^ 
evident  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  accuracy  of  his  pre- 
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diction,  that  his  former  hostess,  who  happened  to  be 
in  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  ihe  first 
crop  was  harvested  from  the  former  hog,  had  related  to 
him  that  the  product  was  so  heavy  as  to  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  being  Oronoco,  and  that  she  consulted  him  in 
consequence  as  to  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  leaves.  He  prudently  recommended 
that,  instead  of  allowing  four  or  five  to  the  stalk,  she 
should  increase  the  number  to  seven  or  eight,  and  so  by 
distributing  the  strength  of  the  plant  in  many  directions, 
diminish  the  length,  width,  and  thickness  of  each  leaf. 
This  course  appears  so  obvious  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  bulk  that  it  is  surprising  that  our  proprietress  should 
have  been  led  to  consult  a  foreign  clergyman  to  obtain  a 
remedy  for  the  fault  of  which  she  comidained.  She  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  culture  of  tobacco,  or  was  seeking 
to  make  aa  ^reeable  impression  upon  her  former  guest 
by  appearing  to  rely  upon  his  superior  knowledge. 

If  Mr.  Clayton  had  revisited  Vit^inia  ten  years  subse- 
quent to  the  time  which  he  passed  there,  he  would  have 
found  the  planters  still  actively  engaged  in  clearing  new 
grounds  in  preference  to  drainii^  the  swamps  and  marshes. 
The  only  use  to  which  the  soil  in  these  localities  was  put 
in  connection  with  tobacco  was  when  occasionally  removed 
in  small  quantities  to  the  field  and  t^ere  inserted  in  the 
hills  as  a  means  of  manuring  them.  As  a  rule,  however, 
this  had  proved  to  be  injurious,  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  in  it  evaporated,  becoming  so  hard  that  the  roots 
of  the  plant  were  unable  to  penetrate  it  and  in  conse- 
quence died.i  It  was  a  recognized  fact  among  all  who 
were  informed  as  to  the  Vii^inian  leaf  from  practical 
experience  in  its  cultivation,  that  the  kinds  grown  in 
marsh  land  beloi^ed  to  inferior  grades.  The  overseer 
>  CUytos'i  Viririnia,  p.  26,  Force's  Hutoricat  Tracu,  vol.  m^ 
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who  replied  with  90  much  contempt  to  Mr.  Clayton,  when 
tuged  to  drain  the  awamp,  was  only  expressing  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  plant«rB  in  general.  The  English 
traveller  himself  states  that  when  he  pressed  the  same 
advice  upon  a  nomber  of  his  acquaintances,  they  received 
the  suggestion  with  an  unmistakable  flout.  One  explana- 
tion of  their  objection  was,  that  tobacco  produced  in  a  soil 
which  had  been  recovered  from  the  bog,  unless  kept  for  a 
Icmg  time,  was  as  incombustible  in  a  pipe  as  leather.'  It 
was  known  as  the  non-buming  sort,  a  defect  in  its  first 
stage  after  curing  that  was  temporarily  fatal  tu  its  value. 
There  was  quite  naturally  but  little  dispositiou  to  culti- 
vate a  plant  that  was  not  marketable  tmtil  it  had  been 
stored  away  for  a  very  considerable  period,  durii^  which 
it  was  exposed  to  the  same  risks  of  depreciation  as  the 
other  grades.  The  incombustibility  of  leaves  obtained 
from  ground  redeemed  from  swamp  and  marsh  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  nitre  the  plant 
contained  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  that  ingredient 
in  the  soil  itself.  The  character  of  the  product  was 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  land.  Both  planter 
and  merchant  were  disposed  to  lay  much  emphasis  upon 
the  substance  of  their  tobacco,  since  its  excellence  was 
considered  to  be  proportionate  to  the  closeness  of  its  tex- 
ture, and  this  was  only  observed  in  perfection  when  the 
soil  was  especially  adapted  to  its  growth.  Earth  contiun- 
ing  amot^  its  elements  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand  was 
thought  to  be  very  mudi  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  was, 
therefore,  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  oultivation  of  the 
variety  most  popular  with  smokers,  its  greater  combusti- 
bility being  attributed  to  this  cause.'  This  was  the  sweet- 
scented  tobacco  for  which  the  Colony  enjoyed  so  much 

1  Hoi^  JODM'  Frttnt  Aale  t^f  Virginia,  p.  39. 

*  ClaTlon'i  FffyMa,  p.  10,  FoiM'a  Siitorieat  TtneU,  tdL  IU 
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,  reputation.  Between  the  sweet-scented  and  the  Oronoco, 
\  wluch  represented  the  other  extreme  in  weight,  there 
I  were  several  varieties,  the  seed  of  which  bore  the  names 
lof  planters  who  had  given  them  special  distinction.  The 
'Pryor,  which  is  cultivated  in  Virginia  to-day,  was  well 
known  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century;  but  other 
kinds  distinguished  in  a  similar  way  have  not  descended 
to  more  recent  times.'  It  was  stated  that  the  Indians 
had  several  varieties  of  tobacco  of  their  own  at  this  period 
which  were  unknown  to  colonial  husbandry. 

When  Hugh  Jones  resided  in  Virginia,  nearly  twenty 
years  subsequent  to  the  decade  now  claiming  our  attention, 
he  noted  the  fact,  which  was  just  as  true  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  eighteenth,  that  the  lands  situated  between  the 
York  and  the  James  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  sweet-scented  tobacco,  and  that  the  quality  of  this 
variety  was  observed  to  decline  the  further  one  proceeded 
northward  from  the  York  or  southward  from  the  James. 
Jones  was  disposed  to  attribute  this  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  a  difference  in  seeds  and  management,  but 
the  true  explanation  doubtless  lay  in  the  difference  in  the 
ground  under  cultivation.  The  modern  history  of  the 
plant  in  Southern  Virginia  has  shown  how  dependent  are 
the  fine  varieties  upon  special  elements  in  the  composition 
of  land,  and  that  these  elements  may  be  found  in  the  soil 
of  one  county  and  yet  be  entirely  absent  in  that  of  an- 
other, although  contiguous.  In  the  time  of  Hugh  Jones, 
the  tobacco  cultivated  on  a  small  tract  in  York  County, 
known  as  Digges  Neck,  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
reputation  for  its  mild  taste  and  agreeable  odor.'     Appar- 

1  The  Townwnd  variety  wu  well   knovn.     Bee  Beeordt  of  York 
County,  vol.  1067-1003,  p.  128,  Va.  SUU  Libnry. 
*  Ho^  JoueB'  iVei«nt  State  of  Virginia,  p.  81. 
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enl^j,  the  general  division  of  country  adjacent  to  the  Neck 
was  of  precisely  the  same  character,  but  the  difference  in 
the  product  revealed  that  this  was  not  so.  We  have  here 
an  instance  recalling  l^e  history  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  brands  of  foreign  wines,  the  growth  of  the  grapes 
from  which  they  are  made  being  in  many  cases  restricted, 
not  to  certain  parts  of  Europe,  but  to  single  vineyards 
covering  an  area  of  comparatively  few  acres. 

William  Fitzhugh,  who  not  only  planted  tobacco  him- 
self but  also  purchased  a  large  quantity  annually,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  soil  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Rappahannock  was  as  well  adapted  as  that  of  the  Fenin- 
Bula  to  the  development  of  the  finest  grades  of  the  leaf. 
In  a  letter  to  James  Bligh,  an  English  merchant  with 
whom  he  had  dealings  in  1697,  he  announced  that  he  had 
sent  to  his  correspondent's  address  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  stemmed,  sweet-scented  variety,  which  he  asserted  to 
be  as  excellent  in  quality  as  the  same  kind  from  York, 
a  Btatement  that  he  justifies  by  his  experience  in  selling 
the  product  of  this  county  in  the  markets  of  London  and 
Bristol  during  a  period  of  several  years.'  Whether  or 
not  the  soil  of  the  Northern  Keck  was  as  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  sweet-scented  tobacco  as  the  soil  of  the  Penin- 
sula, it  was  cultivated  in  the  former  part  of  the  country 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Fitzhugh  seems  to  have  planted 
the  OroDoco  or  the  sweet-scented  just  as  his  anticipation 
as  to  which  of  the  two  would  ensure  the  largest  profit 
when  disposed  of  in  England  dictated.  In  1685,  he  is 
found  in  possession  of  thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  the 
latter,  which  were  in  large  measure  the  product  of  his 
own  lands.*  In  1688,  his  crop  of  Oronoco  amounted  in 
volume  to  one  hundred  casks,  bnt  as  it  commanded  a  very 
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low  price,  he  decided  to  sabstitate  for  it  in  the  following 
year  the  sweet-scented,  because  thia  waa  capable  of  being 
packed  in  greater  bulk  and  was  therefore  cheaper  to 
transport.'  The  Oronoco  was  grown  on  bottom  lands 
remarkable  for  Uieir  fertUity,  Uie  aim  of  those  who  were 
engf^ed  in  cnltiT&ting  it  being  to  make  it  extremely 
heavy,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  color  of  a  kite's  foot,'  The 
shape  of  the  leaf  of  this  variety  was  more  elongated  and 
sharper  at  the  end  than  that  of  the  sweet-scented,  causing 
it  to  resemble  the  ear  of  the  fox.  The  leaf  of  the  sweet- 
scented  was  rounder  and  finer  in  iia  fibre.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  seeds  of  both  was  tested  by  the  readiness  and 
brilliancy  with  which  they  fiashed  when  cast  into  the  fire. 
Id  laying  off  a  plant  bed,  a  spot  of  ground  was  selected 
that  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  rich  mould.  The 
seeds  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  Janoary.  It  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Clayton  that  the 
metiiod  was  introduced  of  steeping  them  in  an  infusion 
of  soot  and  stable  manure  before  they  were  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  plant  bed,  the  object  of  which  waa  to 
quicken  the  process  of  germinatiou  ;  it  was  also  the  habit 
to  mix  them  with  ashes  and  then  to  sow  them  broadcast, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  a  more  even  distribution  was  thus 
ensured.* 

The  plants,  before  they  were  removed  fnnn  the  bed  in 
the  woods  to  the  field  where  they  were  to  be  set,  were 
exposed,  as  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  depredation  of  a 
small  fiy  which  devoured  the  plmne ;  no  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  divert  the  attention  of  this  insect  from 
the  young  tobacco  by  cultivating,  around  the  boundaries 

■  Letttri  o/  WaHam  FitMhagh,  Jnly  S2, 1080. 
*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  16,  Force's  Sttorieal  TracU,  tdL  m. 
*01over,  in  Fhilo.   Trant.  Royat  Soc.,  1679-1878,  voL   Xl-Xn, 
p.  084  J  Clajrton's  Virginia,  p.  18,  Force's  AMorioot  Tntett,  toI.  m. 
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of  the  bede,  weeds,  for  the  flowers  of  which  they  were 
known  to  have  a  strong  proclivify.  To  raise  a  barrier 
against  the  incarsions  of  these  pests  as  well  as  to  furnish 
protection  from  the  rajs  of  the  son,  oak  leaves  and 
bongha  were  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  patch ; 
straw  was  also  used  until  it  was  observed  that  the  plants 
which  had  been  guarded  from  injury  by  this  means 
showed,  when  transferred  to  the  field,  a  tendency  to  lag 
in  t^eir  growth  and  to  take  a  spiral  shape.  For  this 
reason  they  were  always  referred  to  as  "Frenchmen," 
a  people  who  were  associated  in  the  Virginian  mind  with 
taUness  and  attenuation  in  form.^ 

There  was  no  date  which  was  universally  accepted  ag 
the  proper  time  for  transplantation.  It  was  the  habit  of 
some  to  remove  the  tobacco  from  the  bed  as  early  in  the 
season  as  was  practicable ;  but  of  others,  to  defer  doing  so 
until  the  latest  moment,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  soils 
of  the  different  fields  not  entering  into  consideration.* 
As  a  rule,  transplantation  began  very  early  in  May,  small 
hills  situated  about  four  feet  apart  having  first  been 
thrown  up  for  the  reception  of  the  slips.  The  tobacco 
patches  on  the  same  estate  lay  in  some  cases  as  widely 
separated  as  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  such  ground 
being  chosen  as  was  most  fertile,  and,  therefore,  most 
certain  to  be  highly  productive.*  As  each  plant  grew  in 
size,  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  surrounding  earth  entirely 
free  of  weeds,  and  when  the  plant  had  put  forth  leaves 
to  a  certain  number,  a  dozen  or  more  if  the  ground  was 
rich,  or  if  poor,  nine  or  tea,  the  stalk  of  the  top  was 
broken  off,  and  from  that  time  the  offshoots  at  the  junc- 
tion of  leaf  and  stalk  were  destroyed  as  fast  as  they 

>  CUyton'a  Tiryt^ia,  P- 10,  Fom's  SMortoil  aVoctt,  JoL  UL 

*  Ibid.,  p.  IT. 

•  md.,  p.  28. 
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attained  to  a  fair  size,  which  was  in  the  course  of  a,  week.^ 
The  hom-worm  had  also  to  he  removed.  As  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  indicated  ripeness,  they  were  cut 
down  with  a  special  knife,*  a  dry  day  being  chosen  on 
which  to  perform  the  work,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the 
leaves  should  shrink  and  fall  before  they  were  transferred 
under  roof.  The  modem  custom  of  placing  each  plant 
on  a  stick  while  it  was  still  in  the  field  was  unknown  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  plants  were  carried  to  the 
barn  by  the  laborers  and  were  there  received  by  others, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  a  peg  into  the  stalk  of  each 
plant,  the  peg  being  subsequently  attached  to  the  tobacco 
stick.  The  use  of  the  peg  is  evidence  that  the  splitting 
of  the  stalk  was  an  invention  of  a  much  more  recent  age. 
At  the  present  time  the  stick  is  thrust  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  severed  stalk,  and  thus  furnishes  all  the 
support  that  is  needed.  The  manufacture  of  pegs  and 
sticks  was  a  work  which  was  probably  accomplished  at 
odd  times ;  a  witness  in  a  case  in  Henrico  County,  in  1688, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  an  acquaintance  bad  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  month  of  October  been  employed  until  mid- 
night in  making  these  articles  as  a  provision  against  the 
cutting  of  the  tobacco.*  It  was  doubtless  a  common  occu- 
pation in  the  idle  hours  of  winter. 

The  bams  in  that  age  were  probably  more  carefully 
built  than  are  those  of  to>day.  They  were  both  cased 
and  weather-boarded,  the  coverings  being  put  on  in  a 
series  of  equal  lengths.     In  general,  the  number  was 

'GlOTer,  in  FKUo.  Trant.  JJoyal  Soo.,  1876-1678,  vole.  Xl-Xn, 
pp.  684,  636. 

*  There  are  DUmerotia  referenoei  in  the  county  recorda  to  the  "  toboeeo 

'OloTer,  in  Phao.  Train.  Boyal  Soc,  1676-1678,  toIs.  XI-XII, 
pp.  634, 636;  RkoHU  of  HtnTico  Countv,  vol.  1688-1607,  p.  13,  Va.  State 
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Bix.^  The  averse. length  and  breadth  of  the  bams  appear 
to  have  been  thirty  bj  twenty,  but  structures  of  this  kind 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  feet  long  were  not  unusual.' 
The  use  of  fire  in  hastening  the  process  of  curing  was 
unknown  to  the  planters  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  this 
process  was  left  to  the  operation  of  the  air,  which  was 
permitted  to  circulate  freely  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  tobacco  had  undergone 
the  desired  change,  as  appeared  from  the  quickness  with 
which  the  stem  snapped  when  bent.^  While  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  curing,  there  was  dimger 
that  the  texture  of  the  leaf  would  suffer  from  house- 
burning  ;  *  and  there  was  also  a  possibility  that  it  would 
become  husky  from  repeated  sweatings. 

When  the  tobacco  had  been  cured,  it  was  taken  down 
as  soon  as  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  was  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  leaves  and  to  produce  in  them  such  limpness 
that  they  could  be  handled  without  bruising,  in  which 
condition  they  were  stripped  from  the  stalk  and  assorted 
accordii^  to  grade  and  variety,  Oronooo  and  sweet-scented 

^  Reeordt  of  Henrico  Covtitg,  original  toI.  1082-1701,  p.  826 ;  Ibid,, 
original  vol.  1877-1692,  p.  104. 

*  Tbitl.,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  p.  106)  BeMrda  of  York  CourUg, 
vol.  163.3-1694,  p,  OS;  Ibid.,  vol.  Ifl67-16a2,  p.  90 ;  /6W.,  vol.  1604-1072, 
p.  16,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  The  following  is  the  only  reference  to  the  nee  of  fire  In  the  tobacco 
barns  nblcb  I  have  b«en  able  to  find  In  tlH  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  "  Deposition  of  Hopkins  Davis  saith  that  .  .  .  Thomaa  Relye 
sent  y!  examinant  to  tbe  tobacco  house  to  make  a  Are  pretending  it  to  be 
ba  to  make  a  smuther  under  the  tobacco.  Deposition  of  Tbomas  Relje 
that  sitting  at  the  tobacco  houM  making  peggs  his  inaater  came  to  him 
and  told  him  thej  had  hung  the  tobacco  .  .  .  Oiat  there  maat  be  a 
emnther  mode."  Beeordt  of  Aceonac  Countg,  original  volume  1671- 
1073,  p.  107.  The  object  of  the  "amuther"  seema  to  have  been  mere^ 
to  amoke  the  tobacco,  probably  to  free  it  of  bom-worms  and  other  Inaecta. 

*  Letttn  of  WiUlam  Bfrd,  OoL  11, 1688. 
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Iteing  exported  separatelj.  The  lowest  grade  was  known 
as  logs  as  early  as  1686,  one  barrel  of  tbia  qn^ty  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  estate  of  Bobert  Clark  of  York,  an 
appraisement  of  which  was  made  and  entered  npon  retxail 
in  that-  year.'  The  learee  were  generally  deprived  of 
their  sterna  before  they  were  pa<^ed  in  cask,  bat  occasion- 
ally these  were  allowed  to  remun ;  *  in  July,  1698,  Fits- 
hngh  shipped  to  EIngland  in  the  same  vessd  thirteen 
hogsheads  of  stemmed  sweet-scented  tobacco  and  two 
hogsheads  of  unstemmed. 

Special  legislative  precaatitoi  continued  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  excellence  in  the  construction  of  the  framework  of 
the  cask,  this  being  necessary  to  keep  it  from  fiUling 
asunder  when  rolled ;  every  stave  was  still  to  be  one>third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  timber  from  which  it 
was  fashioued  was  to  be  dry  and  seasoned.  It  was  not 
judged  to  be  in  this  condition  unless  it  had  been  kept  for 
a  period  of  three  months  after  it  had  been  hewed.*  The 
hogshead  was  required  to  be  forty  inches  in  height, 
measuring  by  the  stave,  and  thirty  inches  in  the  drain  of 
the  head.  It  was  first  to  be  stamped  with  the  initials  of 
the  name  of  the  cooper  who  had  made  it,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  packed  with  tobacco,  it  was  marked  1,  2,  3,  or  4, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  of  the  hogaheada 
which  the  owner  intended  to  export.     The  initials  of  the 

1  For  fto  additional  imUnoe,  m«  Seeord*  of  York  County,  voL  M8T- 
1001,  p.  202,  Ya.  State  Llbrarr- 

*  Lttten  of  William  FiUkv^K,  Jnl;  36, 1698. 

*  Henlng'R  5taeu(«i,  toL  ni,  p.  61.  The  atrlcbteM  ol  the  ragnlatiMW 
■a  to  the  size  of  the  hog^eada  and  the  timber  of  wblch  tbey  wen  made 
■eetaa  to  have  been  rendered  neceasary  ^  tbe  disposition  of  man; 
planteia  to  give  an  over-proportiou  of  tltickneaa  to  the  staves  and  beading, 
aa  a  meana  of  defranding  the  pnrohaaec,  who  waa  generallj  a  meiehant 
or  a  shipowner.  See  ProcUmatlon  of  Howard  tnatructing  the  Grand 
Jniiea  to  take  cognizance  ol  all  rlolations  o(  the  law.  Jlccordt  of  Lowtr 
JforfiAk  Covnty,  original  vol.  1676-1686,  f.  p.  ITS. 
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latter  vere  then  issoribed  apon  each.  The  weight  of  the 
average  cask  increased  with  the  progress  of  the  century, 
ranging  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds,  the 
object  of  the  increase  being  probably  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  the  tax  of  two  shillings  imposed  upon  every  one  sent 
oat.  The  larger  tbe  size  of  the  hogsheads  forming  the 
cargo,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid,  because 
the  duty  had  respect  to  number  and  not  to  weight.  The 
latter  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  pair  of  great  still- 
yards,  an  instrmnent  that  was  frequently  included  among 
the  items  of  inventories  of  estates.^ 

The  final  disposition  of  the  tobacco  depended  upon  a 
variety  of  circamstances.  If  the  owner  was  not  in  debt 
to  merchante  for  previous  advances  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  he  either  sold  it  to  some  local  trader,  or 
shipped  it  to  a  correspondeot  in  England  or  one  of  the 
Colonies.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  deliveied  to 
the  receivers  of  merchants  in  accord  with  formal  contracts 
made  long  beforehand,  under  the  tenns  of  which  the 
planters  had  obtained  goods  in  anticipation  of  crops  to  be 
produced.  The  receiver  was  simply  an  f^ni,  but  it  was 
important  that  he  should  have  bad  experience  in  observ- 
ing and  handling  the  leaf,  as  without  it  he  was  likely  to 
become  the  victim  of  numerous  impositions.  There  were 
many  complunts  about  the  knavishness  of  this  class  of 
men.'    In  the  absence  of  special  agreements,  tiie  mer- 

1  See,  for  thew  nriona  deWU,  Letteri  of  TTfllfam  JiWcAit?*.  Jane  5, 
1682 ;  Aeeontf  of  York  County,  rol.  1664-1073,  p,  S7,  Va.  Stkla  Libruj ; 
B»a>rdM  of  Stit(Aeth  C(ty  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  36,  V&.  State 
lAbnry  ;  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blali'a  Pretent  State  of  Virginia,  lt!D7, 
p.  68.  Iiutkncai  of  hogflheada  of  tobftoco  weigUug  over  six  hundred 
ponndi  will  be  found  in  Seatrd*  of  ifidOttttx,  origind  toI.  1604-1706, 
p.  »1 ;  Steord*  of  Tork  CoutOf,  vol  16M-1T0S,  p.  171,  Ta.  State  Libntj ; 
IMd.,  Tol.  16M-16QT,  p.  46,  Va.  State  Ubnxj. 

*  LMen  (If  WiUiant  FlUhugh,  Itmj  16,  lOSQ, 
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chant  in  takii^  posBesfiion  of  the  tobacco  of  his  debtor 
had  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  hogsheads  in  which  it  was 
packed.'  This  expense,  however,  was  often  covered  by 
the  amoont  of  goods  advanced. 

The  purchaser  of  tobacco,  whether  a  local  merchtuit,  a 
trading  planter,  or  the  master  of  a  ship,  having  secured  the 
hogsheads  which  he  had  bought  either  in  his  own  person 
or  in  the  person  of  his  agent,  directed  their  removal  to 
the  nearest  warehouse,  or  rolliug-house,  as  it  was  called 
in  that  age.  When .  the  landing  was  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance they  were  conveyed  in  carta,'  A  common  method, 
at  this  time,  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  draw  the  ca^ 
over  the  ground  by  means  of  horses  or  oxen,  like  an 
enormous  clod  crusher,  the  custom  of  a  later  period,  but 
to  propel  it  by  the  application  of  a  steady  force  from 
behind.' 

Those  who  were  most  frequently  employed  in  this 
work  were  the  servants  and  slaves,  but  the  energies  of 
the  seamen  were  also  called  into  requisition,  as  a  rule, 
however,  when  the  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  stored  in 
hams  situated  not  far  from  landings.  The  exertion 
demanded  on  their  part  in  pushing  the  heavy  casks  over 
the  surface  of  the  colonial  roads,  in  addition  to  the  relax- 
ing effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  caused  them  to  express 
their  disgust  in  unrestrained  imprecations.  It  was  from 
them  that  many  unfavorable  impressions  of  Virginia 
were  obtained  by  people  in  England,  who  were  not  aware 
of  the  special  reasons  prompting  the  sailors  to  speak  with 

1  Bening's  Statute*,  vol.  I,  p.  362. 

'  Secord*  of  Tork  Countj/,  toI.  1664-1672,  p.  IH,  Va.  State  Libnu? ; 
Hftrtwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Freaent  State  of  Virginia,  10B7,  p.  9. 

*  The  hogshead  wu  made  as  strong  as  possible  in  order  to  wiUutaiid 
the  strain  of  rolling.  See  Hening'a  Statute*  at  Large,  toL  III,  p.  61. 
Notwitlutanding  this  precaution,  tlte  heading  sometimes  fell  oat.  Becord* 
ofHtnrtco  County,  vol.  16&6-1S97,  p.  817,  Va.  State  Libnwy. 
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hardmesB  of  the  country.  Not  satisfied  with  describing 
the  Colony  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  which  they 
had  to  overcome  in  rolling  the  tobacco  to  the  shores  of 
rivers,  they  ascribed  to  it  a  very  unwholesome  character, 
because  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  this  work,  they  indulged  very  freely  in  drinking  cold 
water  and  cider  and  in  devouring  the  unripe  fruit,  which 
led  to  serious  fevers  and  fluxes.^ 

Whenever  the  burden  of  the  ship  in  which  the  tobacco 
was  to  be  transported  was  too  heavy  to  allow  it  to  sail 
directly  up  to  the  wharf,  or  to  enter  the  shallow  creeks  on 
which  so  many  of  the  plantations  were  situated,  the  hogs- 
heads were  brought  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  flats  and 
shallops,  the  hire  of  which,  when  necessary,  was  always  a 
source  of  considerable  expense.'  In  order  to  avoid  a  long 
course  of  navigation,  it  was  the  habit  of  some  shipmasters 
to  despatch  sloops  into  the  different  rivers  to  collect  a 
sufficient  number  of  casks  to  form  a  cargo.  To  ensure 
an  unobstructed  channel  in  the  small  streams,  there  was  a 
special  provision  that  not  only  the  logs  which  had  been 
floated  down  and  had  been  lodged  should  be  removed,  and 
the  trees  which  had  fallen  into  the  water  from  the  banks 
be  out  away,'  but  that  no  master  of  a  vessel  should  throw 
his  ballast  into  the  channel  when  he  came  to  anchor.  The 
importance  of  this  general  regulation  in  the  public  view 
was  shown  by  the  grant  to  the  different  counties  iu  1679  of 
the  power  to  pass  by-laws  to  compel  its  strict  observance.* 

The  ships  employed  in  the  transportation  of  tobacco  to 

'  Bererley'a  Biitory  of  Virginia,  p.  241. 

'  Letter*  of  William  Fitzhugh,  March  10, 16B2-S3.  For  an  instance  of 
the  damage  tobacco  was  exposed  to  in  the  courae  of  Hueh  transportation, 
inference  rnvj  be  made  to  Becord*  of  MiddUtex  CouMy,  original  vol. 
16M-170&,  p,  283. 

•  Hening'a  Stamea,  Toi.  n,  pp.  484, 436. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  466. 
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England  were  built  principally  with  a  viev  to  acoommo- 
dating  the  largest  amount  of  that  commodit;  which  it 
was  practicable  to  store  in  the  same  extent  of  room,  the 
holds  being  unusually  spacious,  while  the  cabins  were 
very  contracted.  The  number  of  casks  which  they  cat- 
ried  ranged  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred,  or  in 
point  of  weight,  frran  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.'  Fitzhugh  asserted  that  he 
could  load  a  big  vessel  with  as  much  facility  as  a  small, 
bat  it  is  significant  that  the  planters,  whether  they 
produced  large  crops  of  tobacco  or  purchased  a  great 
quantity  in  addition  to  what  they  cultivated,  as  a  rule,  in 
sending  their  hogsheads  to  Europe,  apportioned  them  to 
different  ships.  In  February,  1685,  Bjrd  wrote  to  his 
English  correspondent  that  he  had  recently  forwarded 
thirty  in  one  vessel  and  ninety-one  in  another.*  In  1695, 
Fitzhugh  exported  e^ht  hogsheads  in  one  ship,  twenty  in 
a  second,  and  thirty-seven  in  a  third.'  In  adopting  tiiis 
course,  both  Byrd  and  Fitzhugh,  who  were  representa- 
tives of  their  class,  were  influenced  not  so  much  by  appre- 
hension lest  in  sending  alt  of  their  tobacco  in  a  single 

>  LetUn  of  Wmiam  FUthugX,  April  8,  laST.  The  foUowIng  Itenu  In 
tbe  ftpprusemeat  of  the  Franci*  and  Jfory,  owned  In  part  ^  Frandi 
Emperor  of  Lower  Norfolk  Coantr,  will  show  the  T«lue  of  nuny  of  Ibe 
flhlpa  engaged  lu  tbe  trnnspoiUtion  of  tobacco:  hull,  with  hm  muta, 
yarda,  ataodlng  and  numlog  rlg^ng,  £140 ;  one  abect  cable  ol  ten  Incbea, 
one  cable  of  aeven  inebea,  one  of  tn  and  a  half,  £50 ;  one  suit  o.'  aails, 
£10 ;  one  anchor  weighing  TOO  Iba.,  one  weighing  600  lbs.,  one  small 
anchor,  £16 ;  one  long  boat  with  mast  and  a^B,  £4 ;  aeven  gnna,  wei^t 
6800  lb*,  with  carriages,  tackles,  round  and  bai  ahot,  crowa  and  haminei, 
£40  ;  flre  old  muakela  and  two  swords,  £14  ;  one  copper  kettle,  iron  pot 
and  akillat,  £10 ;  five  tons  of  old  water  casks  and  two  tons  of  new,  di6 ; 
the  valne  ot  the  Teaael  and  contenla  being  £866  12*.  Beeori*  of  I«tmr 
iVofiroIt  Cotiii^,  original  toI.  1666-1066,  f.  p.  114.  ) 

*  Xetter*  of  WmUan  B^.  Feb.  18,  1686.  j 

■  Lttten  of  WUliatn  Fitthugh,  June  10, 16M.  j 
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vessel  they  should  expose  themselves  to  the  destmctioii 
of  the  whole  of  it  in  one  wreck,  as  by  inability  to  collect 
the  commodity,  whether  produced  by  themselves  or  pur- 
chased from  others,  in  time  to  form  a  cargo.  The  pros- 
pect of  losses  at  sea  was  always  inuninent,  and  unless 
policies  of  insurance  had  been  previously  obtained,  these 
losses  were  irrevocable.  Fitzhi^h  declares  that  he  had, 
in  the  course  of  three  years  alone,  been  deprived  of  two 
lai^e  crops  of  tobacco  by  the  foundering  or  capture  of 
the  vessels  which  were  engird  in  transporting  them  to 
England.^ 

It  was  in  some  years  difficult  to  obtain  transportation, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  vessels  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  rivers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  ofF  the 
tobacco.  Fitzhugh  frequently  complained  that  he  bad 
a  large  number  of  hogsheads  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  export  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping, 
their  contents  undei^iug  great  damage  by  delay,  and  in 
some  cases  falling  into  ruin.^  This  scarcity  was  not 
confined  to  the  remote  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac.  Byrd,  who  resided  on  the  James,  had  reason 
to  complain  quite  often  of  the  same  condition,  and  he  was 
forced  occasionally  to  transfer  his  crop  in  his  own  sloops 
as  far  as  Kecoughtan  to  find  a  vessel  in  which  it  might 
be  conveyed  to  England.*  It  was  always  inadvisable  to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  first  ships  arriving  in  the  Colony, 
as  there  was  no  assurance  that  freight  would  be  secured 

1  Letten  of  Wmiam  FttzhugK  July  21, 1892. 

■  Ibid.,  July  22,  1690.  Byrd,  writing  In  the  aaniB  year  to  hia  Inotber 
(Jnly  26,  1090),  saya  In  Bvtdent  reference  to  blmsell  and  his  aei^bon : 
"  I  doubt  not  bat  yoa  may  bare  bad  conBiderable  taxes  during  tbeae 
lata  revolutions,  (in  England)  bat  stIU  yon  enjoy  wbat  yon  bave  in 
peaoe,  wbilM  othen  dtdly  rentun  a  great  part  ol  tbelrs  to  lea,  where  if 
titey  escape  Uie  enemy  are  olten  lost  by  tempest." 

*  Xettert  of  WUlkm  Byrd,  Xkj  10,  Veh.  12,  1888. 
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at  a  later  date.  This  difficulty  in  obtaining  transporta- 
tion was  doubtless  in  general  confined  to  years  in  which 
prices  had  sunk  to  a  low  point.  At  tiie  same  time,  it  was 
well  known  that  the  masters  of  vessels  were  unwilling  to 
accept  the  hogsheads  of  persons  who  refused  to  consign 
their  tobacco  to  the  merchants  in  England  who  owned 
these  vessels.'  The  planter  would  not  infrequently  write 
to  his  correspondent  in  New  England  to  procure  a  ship 
in  that  region,  and  to  send  it  to  Virginia  to  transfer  his 
crop  to  London  or  Bristol,  or  he  would  for  the  same  pur- 
pose contract  with  a  master  who  had  broi^ht  in  a  cargo 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  in  such  agreements  several 
persons  would  sometimes  unite-  Whenever  it  was  the 
habit  of  certain  colonists  to  export  their  hogsheads  in  a 
particular  ship,  there  was  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
others  to  anticipate  them,  even  though  a  full  opportunity 
to  do  so  presented  itself.^ 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  pltuiters 
were  so  frequently  exposed  in  obtaining  freight,  they 
seem  to  have  felt  no  very  strong  inclination  to  purchase 
a  share  in  a  large  vessel.  Among  those  who  acquired 
a  part  or  an  entire  interest  in  a  ship  were  Samuel 
Bayly,  John  Rice,  Edmund  Scarborough,  Stephen  Charl- 
ton, Francis  Emperor,  Thomas  Butts,  Henry  Goodrich, 
Nicholas  Scott,  Thomas  Stegge,  William  Pryor,  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Sr.,  Richard  Lee,  and  John  P^e.'    It  was  not 

>  Letters  of  William  Byrd,  Aug.  B,  1690. 

*  Ibid..  June  6,  1885,  Ool.  30,  1686,  July  19,  1690. 

»  SeconiM  of  Accomac  County,  vol.  1632-1640,  p.  22,  Va.  State  Ubraif ; 
Beeordt  of  BappahannocK  County,  vol.  1882-1Q92,  p.  31 ;  Ibid.  Tol.  1677- 
lOSa,  p.  363,  Va.  State  Library  ;  Becordt  of  Northampton  CouMy,  origt- 
nal  vol.  1664-1666,  pp.  22,  16S ;  Bteordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County, 
oii^nal  ToL  1666-1666,  pp.  138,  813,  421 ;  Record*  of  Hiddletex  County, 
Orden  of  Court,  Jan.  2, 1692-1693 ;  Record*  of  York  County,  toI.  1690- 
Vm,  p.  187 ;  VOL  1638-1648,  p.  202,  Va.  State  LLbrar; ;  N.  S.  Hiitorieal 
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until  1696  that  Fitzhugh  expressed  an  intention  of  be- 
coming a  part  owner  in  a  vessel.'  Bjrd  complained  that 
he  was  brought  into  debt  by  the  interest  which  be  pos- 
BBBsed  in  property  of  this  kind,  but  such  an  interest  was 
not  lacking  in  substantial  advantages,  as  the  captains 
of  the  ships  in  which  the  Virginian  planters  had  par- 
tial ownership  generally  gave  them  the  preference  in 
freighting.' 

The  bill  of  lading  contained  the  marks  and  numbers 
stamped  upon  each  hogshead  when  ready  to  be  exported. 
It  stated  that  the  tobacco  was  in  good  order  when  de- 
livered, and  guaranteed  that  it  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition when  it  reached  the  consignee,  the  only  exception 
made  being  for  damage  inflicted  by  the  action  of  the  sea.' 
It  also  prescribed  the  amount  of  the  charges  to  be  paid 
for  transportation.  A  second  bill  of  lading  with  the 
same  provisions  was  drawn  along  with  the  first,  the  one 
to  become  void  as  soon  as  the  other  was  accomplished; 
one  of  the  two  was  enclosed  by  the  owner  to  his  mer- 
chant wherever  he  resided,  whether  in  England  or  else- 
where, and  by  its  authority  a  demand  was  made  by  the 
latter  for  the  tobacco  when  it  reached  its  destination.* 

and  aenedtogical  BtgUter,  April,  1886,  p.  160,  Simarj,  180S,  pp.  OS,  TO. 
John  Page  owned  an  Intereil  in  three  ships  :  the  Atigiuline,  Eatt  India 
JfercAant  and  the  Jtffery. 

'  LeUert  of  Wmia-m  Fiuhugh,  June  15,  1866. 

■  Letters  0/  William  Byrd,  Ju^  IS,  1690. 

*  See  bills  ot  liuliiig  recorded  in  JffddlMO  Oowitf,  original  ToL  1&94- 
1706,  p.  263 ;  Lancatter  County,  original  vol.  1066-1683,  p.  170. 

•  RteoTds  of  York  Covnly,  vol.  16T1-16M,  p.  109,  Va.  State  Ubrair ; 
Letter*  of  WUliam  FiUshugh,  p.  262.  The  lollowlag  wu  the  torn  of  the 
WU  ot  lading  (see  volume  and  page  ol  Tork  B«eord$  jiut  referred  to) : 
"  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned  by 
"  mee,  Robert  Bauldiy,  in  and  upon  the  good  sbipp  called  the  Thomas 
"and  Edward,  whereof  is  master ondor  God  for  this  p'sent  voyage,  Capl. 
"John  Martin  1  and  now  riding  at  anchor  in  Toike  BiTw  and  by  Ood'a 

VOL.  1.  —  !  O 
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The  freight  rates  fluctuated  with  circumstances.  Id 
16S0,  there  was  a  sharp  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  twelve  ponnds 
sterling  a  ton,  which  at  this  period  consisted  of  four  hogs- 
heads, this  extortionate  charge  continuing  until  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  interposed,  in  the  session  of  1639-40,  with 
the  enactment  that  all  masters  of  vessels  who  advanced 
the  fre^ht  rate  beyond  six  pounds  were  to  be  fined  in 
such  an  amount  as  the  Governor  and  Council  should  con- 
sider advisable.^  Thirty  years  later  these  masters  were 
sometimes  instructed  by  the  owners  of  their  craft  to  grant 
transportation  at  seven  pounds  sterling  a  ton  ;  if  the  ship 
Ln  making  the  voyage  to  England  was  to  paea  by  the  West 
Indies,  there  was  an  additional  charge  of  twenty  shillings.' 
In  a  bill  of  lading  which  Robert  Bauldry  received  in  1675, 

"  gnc8  bonnd  for  Londcn,  to  i^,  Turn  hodd«  of  tiraeU  Kttnted  tolMo- 
"  00*  iMlng  marked  uid  numbered  m  pr  mugmit 
[    B. 
R.  C. 
No.  1;2:8: 
4:6:8: 
7  :  8  :  9  :  10  :     ] 
"  »itd  are  Ui  bee  deUveied  in  tbo  like  good  order  and  well  ^w^>^ttlw^t^  at 
"  the  aforesaid  port  ol  London  (the  danger  of  the  aeM  onl7  exoapted) 
■'  onto  George  Baker  or  order,  hee  or  Omj  piling  freight  for  the  aald 
"  good*  after  tbe  rate  of  aenn  ponndi  p.  tann  with  prlmiige  and  arerage 
"  aeooitomed.    In  wltnewe  whereof,  the  eaid  master  hath  affirmed  to  two 
"bills  of  lading,  l>oth  of  one  tenor  and  date,  the  cat  of  wfaioh  iMing 
"  aoeompUahed,  tlie  other  to  stand  Toid,  and  doe  Ood  nnd  the  good 
"  Sblpp  to  her  dealred  Port  in  ««fet:r>  Amen.    Dated  the  tenth  of  Hay, 
"1676.     The  qnantity  iweived,  quality  not  Imown."     John  Uaitin. 
Among  the  goodi  belonging  to  the  estate  of  John  Goeliug  waa  one-half 
qnlre  of  Bills  of  Lading.    Bteord*  of  Yorlt,  ToL  1667-1602,  p.  87,  Ta. 
State  Libraiy. 

I  Henlng*a  Aatute*,  toL  I,  p.  226. 

*  Jtoeonf*  of  York  CiotinEy,  toI.  1664-1672,  p.  891,  Ta.  State  Libnuy. 
"Die  Ireii^t  tale  In  1674  from  R^^ahannook  BiTec  wm  £10. 
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showing  the  transfer  of  ten  hogsheads  to  England,  the 
freight  rate  was  seven  pounds  sterling.  In  some  in- 
Btances,  this  was  reduced  to  six  pounds  ten  shillings,*  and 
in  others  still  to  five  pounds  five  shilhngs.'  It  was  the 
opinion  of  masters  of  vessels  ten  years  afterwards  that  a 
freight  rate  of  six  pounds  sterling  a  ton  left  no  margin 
for  profit.'  Whenever  shipping  was  scarce,  the  charges 
advanced  in  a  notahle  degree  ;  in  1690,  Byrd,  who  had 
two  hundred  hogsheads  still  on  hand,  was  compelled  to 
accept  an  offer  of  Captain  Tstnall  to  convey  his  tobacco 
to  England  for  fourteen  pounds  sterling  a  ton.  Under 
some  circumstances  at  this  time,  as  much  as  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  was  asked  b;  masters  and  paid  by 
planters,  who  were  glad  to  secure  transportation  even  on 
these  terms.  These  advanced  rates  ^ere  due  to  the  fact 
that  England  was  now  involved  in  a  war  that  diverted  a 
large  amount  of  shipping  from  Vii^nia.*  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
ony were  so  few,  that  the  masters  who  arrived  demanded 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  pounds  sterling  in  freight  to 
the  ton.  The  most  careful  persons  were  willing  to  pay 
as  much  as  fifteen  pounds.^  In  order  to  avoid  the  high 
rates  for  conveyance  in  English  ships,  some  of  the  plant- 
ers wrote  to  New  Ei^land  to  obtain  cheaper  bottoms  ;  in 
1690,  Byrd  is  found  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hutchinson 
for  the  purpose  of  eng^ng  in  the  Northern  Colonies  sev- 
eral vessels,  each  of  which  should  carry  about  ninety  tons, 
and  he  declared  himself  ready  to  pay  ten  pounds  sterling 
a  ton.'     The  heavy  charges  were  largely  to  be  attributed 

'  Becord*  of  Henrico  County,  vol  1062-1701,  p.  190,  Vb.  StMAlibnry. 
>  Letteri  of  WilHam  Fiuhagh,  March  30,  ItSU. 

*  Letteri  of  WilHam  Bj/rd,  March  Q,  1088. 

*  Ibid.,  July  25,  1690. 

*  TMd.    See  fint  uid  third  leUwa,  dated  U»j  i9, 1001. 
•/M(L,Aiig.  1,1800. 
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to  the  length  of  time  a  ship  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Vir- 
ginia while  occupied  in  collecting  a  cargo ;  it  was  asserted 
that  these  chains  were  double  what  they  would  have 
been  if  the  vessel  could  have  taken  in  its  load  of  tobacco 
promptly  instead  of  being  compelled  to  pass  from  landing 
to  landing,  often  very  remote  from  each  other,  thus  losing 
three  or  four  months,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  the  sailors  with  food  and  to  remunerate  them  in 
w^es.^  The  amount  of  freight  was  not  due  until  the  cargo 
was  delivered  in  England  or  wherever  it  was  consigned.' 
A  large  portion  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  Col* 
ony  at  this  time  was  shipped  in  a  loose  mass.  So  strong 
was  the  temptation  to  transport  it  in  this  shape,  that  even 
after  it  had  been  placed  on  board  in  hogsheads,  the  hogs- 
heads were  frequently  broken  open  when  the  vessel  had 
gotten  under  way,  and  the  cargo  rearranged.'  One  expla- 
nation of  this  course  of  action  in  many  cases  was  that 
tobacco  in  bulk  could  be  smuggled  very  easily  into  the 
kingdom,  which  was  done  by  running  the  ships  into  the 
smaller  ports  where  the  revenue  laws  were  laxly  enforced, 
or  into  the  mouths  of  creeks  or  lonely  bays  and  estuaries. 
Having  once  found  access  to  land,  it  was  borne  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  interior  towns,  where  it  was  sold  from  door 
to  door  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  the  merchants  in 
London  could  afford  to  retail  it.  Even  when  the  leaf 
shipped  in  bulk  was  conveyed  directly  to  ports  where  the 
custom  laws  were  strictly  carried  out,  an  important  part 

I  Hartwetl,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Pretent  Slate  o/  Pirjrinia.  ISflT,  p.  9. 

*  All  the  det&ila  that  follow  as  to  sbipments  in  bulk,  unleea  a  different 
aaUioritj  Is  Ki?eD,  are  taken  from  William  Bf  rd's  treatise  on  bulk 
tobacco.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  although  By  rd  condemned  bo 
BSTcrely  exportation  In  balk,  nevertheleBS,  on  one  occasion  be  sent  ont 
aa  mnch  as  flfty-one  hi^hesds  in  this  shape.  See  hit  letter,  June  4, 
lOei.  Byrd's  treatise  will  be  found  in  the  Hittorg  of  the  Dividing  Line 
and  OOier  TraeU,  toL  n,  p.  140. 
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of  it  escaped  the  regular  charges.  Women  and  children 
came  on  board  in  a  quiet  way,  bought  the  tobacco  in  bun- 
dies,  and  secretly  bore  it  off  to  the  shore. ^  The  sailors 
also  disposed  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  furtive  manner. 
When  the  cargo  was  afterwards  weighed  in  the  custom- 
house, it  was  found  to  be  smaller  in  amount  than  the 
ship  papers  called  for,  and  the  discrepancy  was  generally 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  commodity  bad  shrunk 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  that  a  portion  of  it  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea  to  save  the  remainder.  Trans- 
ported in  bulk,  it  was  necessarily  subject  to  a  great  many 
casualties  from  which  it  was  exempt  when  packed  in  bogs- 
heads,  such  as  spontaneous  combustion,  mowbeati  and  the 
depreciation  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  sea  water 
through  the  hatchways  in  heavy  storms.  There  was 
always  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  such  tobacco,  even  when 
the  voyage  was  fair  and  prosperous.  Its  color  faded  and 
the  sweetness  of  its  scent  was  sensibly  diminished. 

Grave  as  was  the  loss  to  the  royal  revenue  from  the 
volume  of  leaf  in  bulk  escaping  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, the  loss  to  the  treasury  of  the  colonial  government 
was  still  more  serious,  the  income  of  the  latter  being  cur- 
tailed, because  tobacco  in  this  shape  was  exported  in  only  too 
many  instances  without  the  owners  having  paid  the  usual 
charges  to  the  collectors,  the  packages  or  bundles  being 
smuggled  on  boeird  as  the  vessels  passed  from  plantation 
to  plantation.  An  amount  which  would  require  a  dozen 
ships  to  convey  it,  if  exported  in  hogsheads,  needed  only 
ten  when  it  was  in  bulk,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that 
the  Colony  was  deprived  of  port  dues  upon  one  vessel  in 
every  six.     The  number  of  crews  to  be  supplied  with 

1  Id  1696,  Fitzhugh  authorized  Cftptain  Jones,  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  tranaport  his  tobacco  to  England,  to  Mil  it  "  at  the  maM."  See  ZMUr$, 
Jnne  16,  1696. 
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meal,  floor,  meat,  and  vegetables  was  also  lessened  to  that 
extent.  A  ship  in  which  a  cargo  of  loose  tobacco  was 
stored  was  more  heavily  laden  than  if  it  had  only  boge- 
heads  on  board,  because  the  bundles  of  leaves  could  be 
deposited  in  the  cantlings  and  hollows,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  place  even  casks  of  the  smallest  size.  A 
vessel  that  would  hold  five  hundred  hogsheads  could 
transport  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  bulk. 

The  damage  inflicted  upon  the  planter  was  more 
serious  than  the  injury  which  feU  upon  t&e  colonial 
government  is  these  shipments  of  the  leaf  in  its  loose 
state.  The  effect  of  the  smaller  expense  of  transporta- 
tion in  bulk  was  to  enable  the  foreign  importer  to  dispose 
of  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  same  commodity  that  had 
come  to  him  in  hogsheads,  and  this  necessarily  brought 
the  latter  down  in  spite  of  the  heavier  oharges  which  it 
had  been  required  to  bear.  Loose  tobacco  did  not  have 
to  undergo  the  delay  entailed  by  the  process  of  assorting 
and  packing,  and  it,  therefore,  reached  England  at  an 
earlier  date  and  forestalled  the  arrival  of  the  leaf  in  caak, 
which  suffered  from  the  largeness  of  the  supply  already 
on  hand.  The  English  market  for  tobacco  in  hogsheads 
was  also  injured  by  the  fact  that  the  commodity  in  its 
loose  state  could  be  hawked  about  the  streets  in  small 
quantities  and  sold  very  cheaply,  even  when  it  had  borne 
all  the  charges  in  the  form  of  freight  and  custom. 

The  damage  inflicted  upon  their  interests  by  the  ship- 
ments in  bulk  had  been  long  recognized  by  the  planters, 
and  many  had  on  a  number  of  occasions  protested  against 
it.  In  1687,  for  instance,  James  the  Second  was  earnestly 
petitioned  to  prohibit  its  continuance  and  he  consented, ' 

1  Ordar  of  Oie  King  in  Cooncll,  Brttiah  State  Piper*,  OolonUU  Sntm 
Book,  No.  83.  pp.  169,  1«0 ;  Sainsbuty  AbttraUi  for  1687,  p.  83.  T». 
State  Ltbrary  ;  see  also  Arohlvea  of  HuyUnd,  Proeetdtngt  of  Council, 
Tol.  1B6T-169S,  p.  46. 
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bat  in  tike  oonfliotB  of  the  time  no  stepa  were  taken  by 
the  Asaembly  to  carry  out  his  command.  Fire  yean 
later,  when  the  evil  c<miplained  of  had  become  more  intol- 
erable, Byrd  addressed  his  well-known  treatise  on  bulk 
tobaceo  to  the  English  authorities,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions were  marked  by  a  tiiorough  understanding  of  every 
aspect  of  the  qaestion  under  discussion.'  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  advisable  to  pass  a  law  which  would  impose  s 
penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  upon  all  who  exported  in 
bulk,  and  furthermore,  a  bond  in  the  same  amount  should 
be  required  of  the  oommander  of  every  vessel  engaged  in 
tiie  transportation  of  Virginian  products,  and  also  a  specific 
statement  of  all  bis  consignments.  Bvery  bill  of  lading 
should  be  sworn  to,  and  the  oath,  with  the  signature  of 
the  collector  attached,  embodied  in  it.  Three  contents 
should  be  drawn  up,  the  first  to  be  delivered  to  the  master 
to  enter  bis  ship  by  when  he  arrived  in  the  mother  country ; 
the  second  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Conunissionere  of  the 
English  Customs,  and  the  third  to  be  retained  by  the  col* 
lector  in  Virginia.  Finally,  the  shipmaster  should  return, 
before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  he  had  been  disohai^ed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  in  England. 

The  stringency  of  these  propositions  is  an  evidence  of 
the  warm  opposition  which  the  habit  of  shipping  in  bulk 
had  aroused  among  a  large  number  of  the  colonists.  No 
man  who  produced  tobacco  on  a  considerable  scale  was  in 
&vor  of  it,  and  of  this  class.  Colonel  Byrd  was  a  very  oon- 
spiouous  representative ;  he  was  not  only  a  cultivator  of 
the  ground  but  also  a  mercbant  and  trader,  and  in  all  of 
these  characters  appreciated  the  force  of  every  influence 
that  was  likely  to  lower  the  value  of  the  principal  com- 
modi^  which  he  dealt  in.  The  habit  must  have  found 
lAtoiaf  qnopdi  of  tUa  traatlH  lua  BliMdf  bean  gtna. 
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ita  chief  supporters  among  those  who  were  not  interested 
in  planting,  and  who  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
every  means  that  would  enahle  them  to  transport  their 
tobacco  to  the  English  market  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  the  process  of  curing  was  finished,  and  at  the  lowest 
freight  rates  which  could  be  secured.  Such  men  were  doubt- 
less, in  most  cases,  factors  of  English  merchants  who  were 
seeking  to  acquire  the  largest  profit  on  their  purchases. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  notion  as  to  the  quantity  of  leaf 
which  was  shipped  from  Yirgima  each  year  in  the  closing 
decade  of  the  century,  it  is  necessary  only  to  examine  the 
returns  of  the  collectors  for  the  different  districte  estab- 
lished when  a  duty  of  two  shillings  was  imposed  on  every 
hogshead  and  every  five  hundred  pounds  in  bulk  exported 
from  the  Colony.  In  1689,  there  were  eight  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  the  whole  amount  of  tax  derived  from  this 
source  was  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  iMs 
year  the  county  of  York  produced  the  largest  quantity 
of  tobacco ;  Rappahannock  followed  next,  but  at  a  very 
considerable  interval ;  Upper  James  was  the  third  in  the 
list,  and  Accomac  the  last.  Seven  years  afterwards,  the 
tax  collected  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  pounds,  but 
in  the  meantime  a  law  had  been  passed  providing  that  the 
size  of  a  hogshead  might  be  increased  one-fifth,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  diminish  the  voliune  of  revenue  from 
this  source  very  materially.  So  far  as  the  amount  reach- 
ing the  colonial  treasury  was  concerned,  it  was  still 
further  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  ten  per  cent  of  it  was 
paid  over  to  the  masters  of  the  ships  to  induce  them  to 
return  an  accurate  statement  as  to  their  cai^oes;  an  addi- 
tional ten  per  cent  was  always  allowed  to  the  collectors, 
and  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the  auditors.^ 

>  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  BUir's  Fnient  State  of  Virginia,  1607,  p.  6S. 
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The  average  price  of  the  leaf  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  did  not  vary  materially  from  the 
average  price  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
1688.  In  1695,  Samuel  Smith  of  Elizabeth  City  entered 
suit  upon  his  account  against  Philip  Johnson  in  the  stun 
of  ten  pounds  sterling,  or  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  sweet- 
scented  tobacco.  Tikis  equivalent  would  indicate  that  the 
latter  was  now  wori^  aboat  a  penny  and  a  half  a  pound. 
A  suit  was  also  brought  by  the  same  person  gainst  John 
Collsell  for  three  pounds  eight  shiUings  and  nine  pence, 
or  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  same  variety  of 
the  plant,  which  would  represent  the  same  salable  value.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  recorded  in  this  year  the 
transfer  in  Elizabeth  City  County  of  a  large  quantity  of 
this  commodity  in  return  for  five  shillings  a  hundred 
pounds.*  Ten  years  previously,  Colonel  Fitzhugh  had 
disposed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  sterling  a  cask,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  whole  amount  of  tobacco,  deductions  hav- 
ing been  made  for  every  kind  of  charge.  The  average 
weight  of  the  hogsheads  in  this  instance  probably  did  not 
exceed  six  hundred  pounds,  causing  the  price  of  each 
pound  of  their  contents  to  be  equal  to  about  two  pennies.* 

There  were  as  many  reasons  to  induce  the  planters  to 
complain  of  the  prices  of  tobacco  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  Fitzhugh 
and  Byrd  refer  very  frequently  to  the  rapid  changes  in  its 
value.     Byrd  writing  to  a  kinsman  in  England  in  1688, 

■  Beeordt  of  Blixabeth  Ctty  County,  vol.  1QB4-Ie99,  p.  200,  Y&.  State 
Library,  An  eutr;  in  the  Beeord*  of  York  for  1688  shows  that  this 
was  the  price  of  tobacco  In  that  year.    Vol.  1687-1691,  p.  286,  Va.  State 

3  Beeordt  of  Slizabeth  CO]/  County,  toI.  13S4.16W,  p.  96,  Ta.  State 
Ltbrar;. 

■  Laura  nf  WUliata  FUthugh,  Hay  IB,  1686. 
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declai«d  tiiat  the  only  crop  of  Vii^inia  vas  "  stinking 
tobscoo,**  and  that  it  was  not  "worth  a  farthing."  A 
few  years  before,  he  had  ezpresaed  regret  that  the  Colony 
did  not  produce  a  crop  upon  which  the  firmest  reliance 
could  be  placed  as  a  source  o£  income.^  The  langof^  of 
Fitzhogh  in  1695  was  almost  precisely  similar.  "  I  heart- 
ily wish,"  he  wrote  to  John  Cooper  in  London,  "that 
tobacco  was  sach  a  commodity  that  we  might  certainly 
depend  to  raise  money  on  the  same."' 

How  enormous  had  grown  the  volume  of  tobacco  im- 
ported into  England  may  be  disoovered  from  the  official 
statement  issued  in  1689,  which  had  application  to  the 
previous  three  years.  The  quantity  recorded  for  Lpndoa 
for  the  year  the  report  was  published  was  11,646,600 
pounds,  and  for  the  oUier  English  ports  8,882,200  pounds.* 
In  the  light  of  these  figures,  the  low  price  of  the  commod- 
ity is  very  intelligible.  It  seems  entirely  natural  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  should  have  looked  forward  with 
mnch  apprehension  to  the  effect  of  the  steady  enlargement 
of  the  area  ooltivated  in  tiie  plant  in  the  different  Amer- 
ican colonies;  there  was  apparently  but  one  result  pos- 
nble,  a  still  greater  decline  in  its  value.  The  only 
consolation  which  they  could  bring  forward  to  modify  the 
character  of  the  outiook  was  that  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
practically  the  whole  history  of  Virginia,  there  had  been 
a  fear,  now  growing,  now  declining,  that  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  tobacco  produced,  followii^  from  the  steady 
growth  in  population,  would  soon  precipitate  the  total  ruin 
of  the  community  by  rendering  its  staple  a  drug  in  the 

>  LOten  of  Waiiam  Bjfrd,  Jnly  8, 1666,  AprU  16, 1688. 

*  Lttltri  of  WUliam  Fitthugh,  M»y  17,  1696. 

*  CompQUUoo  of  Tobftcco  Imported  in  thrM  Tettn,  BrttUh  State 
Paper*,  Amtriea  and  Wat  India.  No.  613 ;  MeDcnatd  P^ftn,  toL  TU, 
ni.  U8~«60,  Ta.  State  Ubnrj. 
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market,  and  yet  tioB  condition,  vhich  always  seemed  at  \ 
hand  and  at  times  appeared  actually  to  have  arrived,  had  1 
been  staved  off,  and  arguing  from  experience  in  the  past  j 
Tould  yet  be  in  the  fntore.* 

There  was  never  a  prolonged  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  Colony  to  abandon  for  any  length  of  time 
the  caltnre  of  the  plant  and  direct  their  attention  to  other 
products.  This  disinclination  was  as  notable  in  the  clos- 
ing as  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  fact  that  all 
forms  of  public  dues,  such  as  quit-rents,  levies,  and  tithes 
were  still  paid  in  tobacco  had  a  strong  tendency  to  give 
to  this  commodity  the  first  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
the  population  of  that  age.'  Jones,  writing  many  years 
later,  declared  that  in  his  own  recollection,  several  Eng- 
lish farmers  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  attempted  to  con- 
tinue there  the  cultivation  of  Uie  crops  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  their  native  country.  They  had  failed, 
in  his  opinion,  because  they  would  not  make  proper  allow- 
ance for  a  difference  in  soil,  climate,  and  seasons.  The 
expense  and  labor  imposed  upon  them  in  destroying  the 
forest  as  well  as  in  erecting  bams  and  dwelling-houses 
had  been  so  discouraging,  that  by  the  time  that  their  plan- 
tations had  been  put  in  condition  for  grain,  they  were 
compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  tobacco,  to  ensure  the 
income  of  which  they  now  stood  in  such  ui^ent  need.* 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  precisely  the  same  influ- 
ences were  at  work  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  dishearten  every  colonist  who  undertook  to 
confine  himself  to  the  cereals.     There  are,  however,  indi- 

1  "  I  oannot  inugbie  what  this  tnde  will  coma  to,  since  u  we  Increase, 
there  will  cerU^ly  be  greater  qaantity  tobacco  miMle,  but  the  case  hath 
been  tbe  nm«  these  forty  or  fifty  years."    Letter$  of  WUliam  Byrd,  July 

8,  lew. 

*  Ltttert  of  Ooetmor  BpoUwood,  vol.  n,  p.  ITS. 

*  Hngli  Jonec'  Prueia  State  of  VirgMa,  p.  136. 
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cations  that  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  grown  on  many 
estates  devoted  chiefly  to  the  staple  crop  of  the  country. 
A  considerable  abundance  of  these  grains  was  found  at 
this  time  in  Virginia.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  now 
few  of  the  larger  plantations  which  did  not  have  a  number 
of  acres  in  wheat,  the  product  of  which  was  to  be  con- 
verted to  family  use.  One  clause  of  the  agreement,  under 
the  terms  of  which  Reeves  leased  to  William  Arrington  a 
part  of  his  land  in  Henrico  County,  a  transaction  already 
referred  to,  was  that  Arrington  should  assist  in  ploughing 
in  one  or  two  bushels  of  this  cereal.^  Such  a  contract  was 
not  uncommon.  The  poorest  class  of  planters  were  dis- 
couraged from  putting  down  their  soil  in  wheat  to  any 
extent  by  the  fact  that  a  fence  had  to  be  erected  to  enclose 
every  field  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  live  stock,  a 
step  entailing  a  draught  upon  their  resources  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  make.*  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  culture  of  this  grain  in  the 
Colony,  the  amount  produced  was  insufficient  in  many 
years,  if  not  in  every  year,  to  furnish  a  considerable  quan- 
tity for  outside  markets.  That  it  was  the  habit  of  some 
persons  to  make  shipments  of  wheat  abroad  is  shown  in 
the  occasional  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the 
cereals  in  general  on  the  ground  that  the  supply  in  Vir- 
ginia had  been  cut  short  by  a  recent  storm  or  drought.* 
The  countries  to  which  this  product  was  sent  at  this  time 
were  New  England,  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward 

>  Record*  <tf  Stnrico  CoutKy.rol.  168S-1097,  p.  678,  Va.  SUte  Libniy. 

'  Beverley's  Hututy  of  Virginia,  p.  837. 

•  Eening'H  Statatet,  vol.  n,  p.  338.  Wlieat  vraa  not  i«femd  to  by 
Dftme  In  this  stMnte,  but  It  is  presumed  that  this  gn^  was  inclnded  In 
the  ezpreMlon  "com  or  provisions."  This  snppoBltJon  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  law  of  1699,  "  Indian  com  "  Is  mentioned  as  the 
only  grain  which  that  statnt«  waa  designed  to  beep  from  being  exported. 
Hening'a  Statuttt,  vol.  HI,  p.  186. 
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Islands.^  It  was  not  unuBiial  for  a  vessel  to  take  on  a 
load  of  wheat  in  the  Colony,  sail  to  Madeira,  where  it  was 
exchanged  for  wine,  and  return  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  wine  was  exchanged,  in  part  at  least,  for  sugar, 
mm,  and  slaves.'  The  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Jack- 
son of  Piscataqua,  which  arrived  in  the  Rappahannock  in 
1688,  came  for  a  cargo  of  this  grain.'  From  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Fitzbugb  and  Jackson 
with  reference  to  certain  slaves  to  be  imported  by  the  lat- 
ter, it  would  be  inferred  that  this  Kew  England  vessel  was 
at  the  time  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  where  negroes 
were  easily  procurable. 

The  land  in  which  wheat  was  sown  was  put  into  a 
condition  to  receive  the  seeds  by  means  of  the  plough,  the 
use  of  this  instrument  for  breaking  up  the  soil  being  now 
more  general  than  it  was  in  1649,  when  it  was  stated  that 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ploughs  were  at  work 
in  the  Colony.  This  implement  would  have  been  em- 
ployed still  more  frequently  but  for  the  shortness  of  the 
time  in  which  a  field  was  exhausted  by  cultivation  ;  in 
the  case  of  low  grounds,  this  condition  was  reached  in 
eight  years,  and  in  the  case  of  lands  less  favorably  situ- 
ated, in  three.  It  was  just  as  true  of  this  period  as  of 
all  preceding  it,  that  the  method  of  clearing  away  the 
forest  by  which  the  surface  was  left  covered  with  stumps, 
was  the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  general  use  of  the 
plough.  When  the  stamps  had  rotted  in  the  ground,  the 
latter  had  been  abandoned  as  too  poor  for  further  cultiva- 
tion,* It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
fallow  the  land  which  was  to  be  sown  in  wheat;   one 

>  Hartwell,  ChUton,  and  Blair'a  Present  Stale  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  4. 

*  L^tert  of  William  Byrd,  Feb.  12,  1686. 

»  Lat«n  of  WilUam  Fitthugh,  Feb.  6,  1(182-1688. 

*  Hutwell,  ChlltoD,  and  Blair'a  PreteM  StaU  of  Virginia,  1097,  p.  7. 
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passage  thiough  the  soil  waa  considered  to  be  siifficient.^ 
No  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  plough  beyond  the  introduction  of  the  mould-board, 
an  invention  of  the  Dutch.  There  were  the  share,  the 
clevioe,  and  the  colter.  The  references  in  the  inventories 
to  plough  irons  are  numerous,  showing  that  iron  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  this  implement.  In  one 
instance  they  were  valued  at  twelve  shillings,  represent- 
ing aboat  fifteen  dollars  in  modem  currency.'  The  sizes 
of  the  ploughs  differed  materially.'  Oxen  were  the  ani- 
mals most  commonly  employed  in  their  use,  the  only  gear 
necessary  being  chains,  yokes,  rings,  and  hooks.*  The 
ploughs  found  in  the  Colony  were  of  both  domestic  and 
English  manufacture  ;  among  the  articles  included  in  the 
inventory  of  Ralph  Graves  of  York  County  was  a  Virginian 
plough  valued  at  ten  shillings,  and  an  English  plough  valued 
at  one  pound  sterling,  a  difference  of  ten  shillings,  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  superior  material  and 
finer  workmanship  of  the  English  implement  or  its  more 
rebent  manufacture.*  The  number  of  ploughs  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  [danter  rarely  exceeded  two  ;  in  a  majority  of 
oases  it  did  not  rise  above  one.'  In  the  appraisement  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  store  of  Francis  Eppes  of  Hen- 
rico, there  are  references  to  only  two  shares  and  colters, 
although  this  inventory  includes  a  great  variety  and  qoim- 

I  ClaTton'a  VirgiiUa,  p.  20,  Fonw'a  Mttorieat  Tratt$,  vol.  m.  Wheat, 
like  tobacco,  w*b  often  sown  In  nnall  areu  of  land  wUch  hod  been  ma- 
anred  1^  the  dro[^iiiigB  of  peoned-up  catde.  Beoord*  of  Bapptihantioek 
Oountv,  TOl.  1680-1688,  p.  280,  Va.  Btate  Ubntty. 

*  Bea>T4$  of  Tork  Countp,  vol.  1664-1673,  p.  446,  Va.  SUte  Ubrair. 

■  Ibtd.,  voL  1686-1648,  p.  801,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  IMd.,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  368,  Va.  State  Ltbraiy ;  New  Beacrlptioii  of 
Vlrgtnia,  p.  14,  Force's  Bittorical  Tratu,  vol.  II. 

■  Btcordt  of  Tork  CowOfi,  fol.  1671-1604,  p.  106,  Ta.  Stata  Llbranr. 

*  JWA,  Tol.  1688-16*8,  p.  891 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  179,  Va.  Stata 
Llbiaij. 
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tity  of  goods.*  The  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  many 
similar  establishments  in  the  Colony  in  this  a^e  shows  no 
entry  of  a  plough  or  any  of  its  component  parte. 

When  wheat  was  sown  over  a  small  area,  it  was 
perhaps  the  common  plan  to  prepare  the  land  for  its 
culture  with  the  hoe.'  There  were  several  kinds  of  this 
im^dement,  the  hilling,  the  weeding,  and  the  grubbing. 
According  to  another  classiflcation,  the  broad  and  narrow 
were  distinguished.  The  greater  number,  were  probably 
imported.  In  1690,  Fitzhugh  ia  found  sending  instruc- 
tions to  his  merchant  in  London  to  consign  to  him  so 
many  hoes,  and  his  example  was  doubtless  followed  by 
others.*  There  are,  however,  in  the  inventories,  many 
references  to  the  "  Virginia  hoe,"  that  is,  the  hoe  manu- 
factured in  the  Colony,  which  must  have  been  skilfully 
fashioned  if  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  its  valuation, 
the  average  price  ranging  from  nineteen  pence  to  two 
shillings.*  Spades  were  also  used  to  a  small  extent,  per- 
haps, in  the  preparation  of  ^e  soil  for  wheat ;  they  were 
sometimes  made  of  steel,  and  were  appraised  as  high  as 
thirty  pence.'    The  seed  of  wheat  appear  to  have  been 

'  Beeordt  qf  Benrieo  CoutUj/,  vol.  1677-1698,  p.  98,  V».  SUt«  Librair. 

>  Hugh  Jooes'  Preieta  State  of  Virffinia,  p.  124.   '■  It  is  eoumoi)  oitly 

by  hoeing  up  the  ground  and  throwing  seed  npon  It  and  hurowlng  It  in." 

•  Letttn  0/  Waiiam  FUzhugh,  June  11, 1696. 

•  See  Inventory  ot  Thomas  JeSerHon,  1698,  VirffinUi  Maffortne  of  3U- 
toty  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  209.  See  also  Hnjor  inventory,  SMordt  of 
ToTk  CoMiOy,  vol.  I6T&-16S4,  p.  48,  Ta.  SUte  Library.  Among  the  artlclea 
included  in  the  appraisement  o(  the  persona]  estate  of  Robert  Beverley, 
1067,  were  tireaty.«lght  grubbing  hoes.  See  invealory  on  file  in  Middle- 
sex Coonty.  Thomas  Hayne*  of  Lancaster  County  was,  aoooidlng  to  the 
Inventory  of  his  personalty,  the  owner  of  twenty-two  broad  hoM  and 
twenty  narrow.  Bteorii  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1674- 16B7, 
1  p.  93.  The  Stone  Inventory  In  York,  1648,  Included  three  small  garden 
hoes.   Vol.  1638-1648,  p.  301. 

•  SteortU  of  Henrico  County,  voL  1677-1692,  p.  97,  Va.  State  Libraryj 
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tamed  under  by  means  of  the  harrow,  the  teeth  of  which 
were  fretjuently  of  iron.  The  implement  in  use  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Beventeenth  century  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  English  farmers,  which  consisted  in  general  of  five 
parallel  bars  of  wood,  two  yards  in  length,  which  were 
kept  firmly  ia  position  by  cross-pieces.  In  these  the 
teeth  were  inserted.  The  use  of  the  weeding  harrow 
was  probably  confined  to  the  maize  and  tobacco  fields.^ 

The  testimony  is  very  favorable  regarding  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  lands  in  Virginia  which  at  this  time 
were  put  down  in  wheat,  a  condition  which  was  to  be 
expected,  as  the  cnltiire  of  tobacco  has  al^vays  been  found 
to  be  the  most  admirable  preparation  for  the  culture  of 
this  cereal.  Clayton  declares  that  the  yield  ranged  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  for  every  bushel  that  was  sown,  while  in 
England  it  did  not  exceed  eight.'  Jones,  writing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  estimated  the  return 
in  the  proportion  of  sixty,  and  in  some  cases  even  as  high 
as  eighty  bushels.'  In  1773,  when  nearly  one  hundred 
years  had  passed  since  Clayton's  visit  to  the  Colony,  the 
ratio  of  increase  on  the  lowlands  was  placed  at  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  bushels,  and  on  the  highlands 
at  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen.* 

In  harvesting  wheat,  both  the  reap-hook  and  the  sickle 
were  used,  the  number  in  the  possession  of  individual 
planters  being  often  very  Qotal^e.  In  the  inventory  of  the 
Richards  personal  estate,  there  were  thirty  of  the  former 

Beeordt  of  Elizabeth  Citv  Countv,  toI.  16M-16W,  p.  402,  V*.  SUU 

>  Beeordt  of  Tork  Countv,  fo\.  16W-1604,  p.  107,  Va.  State  LlbruTi 
Beoords  of  ElUabeth  City,  vol.  1684-1609,  p.  320. 

"  Clayton'B  Virginia,  p.  20,  Force's  HUtorieal  Tract*,  vol.  IH ;  Rogen' 
Bittory  ofAgHeuUwt  and  Fricu  in  England,  toL  V,  p.  783. 

»  Hugh  Jonea'  Prttent  State  of  Virginia,  p.  124. 

*  SoiTtli'a  TrsTels,  Va.  Silt.  BtgiaUr,  vol.  VI,  No.  m,  p.  IttS. 
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implementa.  Five  reap-hooka  and  one  sickle  were  among 
the  articles  bequeathed  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Francis  Haddon 
in  1674.  The  personalty  of  Captain  William  Marshall  in- 
clnded  twelve  sickles,  and  that  of  John  Thomas,  eleven 
sickles  and  reap-hooks.'  The  cradle  was  employed  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only  in  cutting  barley 
and  oats.  Wheat  was  reaped  throughout  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.' 

In  describing  wheat  culture  in  Vii^inia  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  Williams  states  incidentally  that  the 
grain  could  he  trodden  out  without  any  difficulty  by 
means  of  oxen,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this 
was  a  more  popular  method  than  the  flail.*  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  sieve  was  employed  to  remove  the 
ohafE,  this  implement  being  imported  not  only  from  Old 

'  See  Becorda  of  Henrico  County,  toI.  1677-1092,  for  Richards'  Inven- 
tory i  Btcorit  of  York  CourUv,  *ol.  1671-1694,  p.  09 ;  Ibid.,  ¥ol.  1664- 
1972,  p.  63,  Va.  Slate  Library ;  Beeordt  of  Elieabeth  CUy  County,  vol. 
1684-IflM,  p.  224,  Va.  StaM  Library. 

'TuBHer's  Hundred  Good  Fointi  of  Susbandrj/;  Loudon's  Sneyclo- 
padia  of  Agriculture,  §§  406,  609 ;  Rogers'  Higtory  of  Agriculture  and 
Pf(M*  in  England,  toI,  TV,  p.  47. 

■  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  13,  Force's  HiatoriaxI  Tract*,  vol.  III. 
According  to  Bishop,  the  cnstom  of  treading  out  grain  was  followed  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  late  as  1790.  "  Horaeg  were  preferred  and  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  over  that  of  the  flail  as  used  in  the  Monhem 
States  and  England  at  that  time,  were,  that  an  entiFe  crop  could  be 
beaten  out  in  a  fetr  days,  thns  securing  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
Three  thousand  bushels  could  be  secared  thus  in  ten  days,  which  would 
employ  five  men  100  days  with  the  flail.  Treading  floors  were  some- 
times shifted  from  field  to  field,  but  a  permanent  floor  of  good  waxy 
earth  wliich  became  smooth,  hard  and  glossy  by  use,  was  preferred.  The 
floors  were  made  from  40  to  1.%  feet  in  diameter,  usually  60  to  100,  with 
a  path  or  tract  at  the  outer  circumference  12  to  14  feet  wide.  In  which 
the  sheaves  were  laid.  The  horses  were  led  around  by  halters  in  ranks 
equidistant  from  each  other,  and  at  a  sober  trot."  Rishop's  HiMory  of 
American  Mani^factaret,  vol.  I,  p.  32.     See  Amtriean  Muteum,  vol.  VII, 

p.e*. 
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but  also  from  New  England.  In  August,  1690,  Byrd  re- 
quested Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Boston  to  send  him  several 
to  be  used  on  his  own  plantation.*  The  chafF  and  straw 
were  often  stored  in  the  tobacco  houses.* 

The  Act  requiring  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  cul- 
tivated  in  Indian  com  and  wheat  still  remained  on  the 
statute  book,  and  t^ere  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
law  was  strictly  enforced.'  The  methods  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  maize  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  plough, 
the  hoe,  and  the  spade  being  used  indiscriminately  for 
this  purpose.  The  grains  of  Indian  com  were  probably 
removed  from  the  husk  at  this  time  not  entirely  by  the 
naked  hand.*  It  commanded  ten  shillings  a  barrel,  but 
there  were  local  instances  of  its  sale  at  six  shillings,  its 
condition  in  these  cases  being  perhaps  inferior.' 

l^ere  were  still  intermittent  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  other  commodities.  In  1691,  every  tithable 
person  in  the  Colony  was  required  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  one  pound  of  dressed  flax  and  one  pound  of  dressed 
hemp,  or  two  pounds  of  either.'  Andros,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  1692,  was  very 
much  interested  in  cotton,  and  a  considerable  area  was 
planted  in  it  under  the  influence  of  his  encouragement, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  establish  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  in  Virginia.*    The  cultivation  of  cotton, 

1  LttUr*  of  Witliam  Synt,  Aug.  1, 1600. 

*  BeeoTdM  of  Tork  County,  toI.  1690-lOM,  p.  ISO,  Ta.  SttU  Ltbruy. 

*  See  Ibid.,  foL  1684-IOBT,  p.  84,  Va.  SUte  Libnqr. 

»  Becordt  of  Benrieo  County,  *oL  ISSS-ISBT,  p.  146,  Va.  Btate  Llbiuy. 
In  Klttabeth  CUy  County  Beeordt,  vol.  1684-1690,  Va.  State  Llbnu?, 
weOnd  a  referenoe  to  a  "cntdle  to  shale  com." 

*  Beeorda  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  240,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

*  Henlng'a  AututM,  to).  IU,  p.  81. 

*  Betteley,  in  bis  reply  to  tlw  iniAirogatoilea  of  Uie  Sn^liali  Commia- 
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which  began  during  Mb  term  on  a  scale  of  some  impor- 
tance, was  continued  in  increasing  proportions  down  to 
the  administration  of  Spotswood,  bat  it  could  never  have 
reached  a  high  st^e  of  development.*  In  modern  times, 
a  considerable  amount  is  grown  in  a  number  of  the  eoutb- 
em  counties  of  the  State,  but  in  that  part  of  the  Colony 
where  Andres  sought  to  promote  its  culture,  only  a  few 
patches  on  each  plantation  have  been  worked,  and  these 
in  the  private  gardens.  Neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  adapted  to  the  plant  in  it« 
highest  form,  although  the  product  was  of  sufficient  ex- 
cellence to  excite  the  favorable  comment  of  competent 
judges.  Rice  to  a  large  extent  remained  imr^arded,  as 
there  was  nobody  who  understood  the  proper  method 
of  hufiking  and  cleaning  it;  whatever  amount  of  this 
grain  was  raised,  which  must  have  been  small,  was  con- 
sumed on  the  plantation  where  it  was  produced,  for  there 
was  no  market  for  its  general  sale.' 

No  use  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  made  of  silk- 
grass.  Silk  culture  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  if  any 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  statutory 
allosions  to  it  in  the  dosing  years  of  the  century.  It 
was  supposed  at  one  time  that  there  were  several  vege- 
tables that  gave  Indications  of  degeneration  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia;  among  these  was  the  red-top  turnip, 

■lonen,  1971,  declared  tbftt  one  of  the  bad  eSecis  of  the  NaTigation  Act 
had  been  tbe  diKoniagement  of  cotton  culture  in  Vii^nla.  Henlog'a 
Stahttei,  vol.  n,  p.  616. 

'  Lttttn  af  Qmemor  Spottwood,  vol.  I,  p.  72.  Among  the  articles 
lefened  to  in  tlw  inventorr  of  John  Hicholla'  estate,  were  two  pair  of 
cotton  caida,  Jtoconli  of  Loxper  Norfolk  Countv.  original  vol  160&-1TO3, 
f.  p.  06.  The  anthon  of  the  Frttent  State  of  Virginia,  1897  ( Hartwell, 
Chilton,  and  Blair)  declare  In  that  worli  that  "  cotton  grows  in  Virginia 
Tery  fine."  p.  6.  At  the  time  thla  wae  written  there  was  little  room  tat 
oompaiison. 

*  BeT«riej's  muory  of  Virgittia,  p.  S6L 
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whicli  was  thought  to  he  converted  hy  transportation  into 
rape.  This  was  subsequently  discovered  to  he  a  mistake. 
It  was  found  that  if  after  having  been  stored  away 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  top  were  out  off  and 
planted  alone,  it  would  yield  a  seed  from  which  a  very 
fine  species  of  turnip  could  be  produced.'  Jones  at  a 
later  date  declared  that  so  far  as  his  own  observation 
extended,  the  only  vegetable  in  Virginia  which  had  de- 
clined since  its  removal  from  England  was  the  artichoke. 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
were  few  plantations  in  Virginia  which  did  not  possess 
orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  pear,  plum,  apricot, 
and  quince.'  The  number  of  trees  was  often  very  large. 
The  orchard  of  Robert  Hide  of  York*  contained  three 
hundred  peach  and  three  hundred  apple  trees.  There 
were  twenty-five  hundred  apple  trees  in  the  orchard  of 
Colonel  Fitzhugh.*  Each  species  of  fruit  was  represented 
by  many  varieties  ;  thus,  of  the  apple,  there  were  mains, 
pippins,  russentens,  costards,  marigolds,  kings,  magitens 
and  batchelors  ;  of  the  pear,  bergamy  and  warden.  The 
quince  was  greater  in  size,  but  less  acidulated  than  the 
English  quince  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  apricot  and  plum 
were  inferior  in  quality  to  the  English,  not  ripening  in 
the  same  perfection,*  Cherries  grew  in  notable  abun- 
dance. So  great  was  the  productive  capacity  of  the  peach 
that  some  of  the  landowners  planted  orchards  of  the  tree 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  using  the  fruit  to  fatten  their 
hogs  ;'  on  some  plantations,  as  many  as  forty  bushels  are 

>  Bererlej'e  BUtory  of  Virginia,  p-  23S. 

*GloTer   in   PhUo.    Tram,  fiojfol    Soc.,  1676-1678,  Tola.  XI-XII, 
p.e2S. 

*  Beeorda  0/  York  County,  vol.  1694-1697.  p.  71,  V».  State  Ubnoy. 

*  LttUn  of  William  FUzhugh,  April  22, 1686. 

*  Glorer  in  Philo.  Trant.  Boval  3oe.,  1876-1678,  vols.  XI-XH,  p.  628. 
'  Beverier's  Hitiora  of  Virginia,  p.  260. 
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aaid  to  have  been  knocked  down  to  the  swine  in  the  course 
of  &  single  season.' 

As  a  rule,  the  planters  were  indisposed  to  make  any 
effort  to  improve  their  fruit  by  a  system  of  pruning  and 
grafting ;  the  orchards,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  the  plentifulness  of  the  yield  rather  than 
the  quality  being  most  valued.  Many  persons  who  had 
gone  to  heavy  expense  to  establish  very  la]^e  collections 
of  fruit  trees  were  not  sufBciently  interested  in  their 
preservation  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of 
animals.^  This  indifference  was  not  universal.  The 
greater  number  of  the  trees  of  Colonel  Fitzhugh,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  carefully  grafted,  and  the  whole  area  of 
ground  upon  which  they  stood  was  surrounded  by  a  locust 
fence.^  Six  or  seven  years  after  the  scions  were  planted, 
they  were  large  enough  to  bear  fruit,  so  quickly  did  they 
arrive  at  maturity  under  the  influence  of  the  moist  climate 
and  the  light  and  sandy  soil.  The  yield  was  not  always 
consiuned  either  by  the  hogs  or  the  different  persons  be- 
longing to  the  estates  on  which  the  trees  were  situated; 
the  popularity  of  cider  induced  many  landowners  to  rent 
their  orchards,  and  a  considerable  income  was  secured  from 
this  source.  Thus  in  1697,  Mrs-  Mary  Naylor,  of  Eliza- 
beth City  County,  received  from  Jacob  Walker  ten  pounds 
sterling  for  the  lease  of  her  fruit  trees  in  that  year.* 
Fitzhugh  in  describing  his  orchard  of  twenty-five  hundred 
apple  trees,  declared  that  it.ought  in  a  few  years  to  bring 
in  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.^ 

Glover  during  his  visit  to  Virginia  remarked  upon  the 

1  Otorer  in  F%ilo.  Trant.  Royal  8oe.,  1QT6-1678,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.  628. 

*  Bereriej's  Hittory  of  Viri/inia,  p.  269. 

*  Lttten  of  William  Fitzhugh,  April  22,  1686. 

*  Beeordt  of  Elixdbah  City  County,- 'voL  1684-1600,  p.  144. 

*  Ltttera  of  WUliam  FiUhugh,  April  22,  1686. 
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excellence  of  the  figs,  which  in  his  opinion  were  eqnal  to 
thoae  which  vera  grown  in  Spain.  No  English  corrants 
were  seen  hy  him  in  the  Colony.  He  infonns  as  that  it 
was  now  fuUy  admitted  that  oranges  were  not  adapted  to 
the  soil  or  the  climate.  The  hope  that  the  olive  coold  be 
cultivated  still  sorviTed.  In  1684,  Fitzbugh  decided  to 
repeat  the  trial  which  had  been  so  often  undertaken 
alroadj,  with  such  a  email  degree  of  success,  being 
prompted  to  tiie  step  by  the  fact  that  Virginia  was  in  the 
same  latitude  as  several  countries  in  which  this  fruit  was 
known  to  prosper.  He  instructed  Samuel  Haywood  in 
England  to  send  him  olive  plants  procured  from  these 
lands.  No  record  has  been  transmitted  as  to  the  result 
of  Fitzhugh's  experiment,  bnt  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
like  all  the  pravions  ones,  it  ended  in  a  complete  failure. 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
the  masses  of  the  people  being  content  with  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  vines  growing  in  such  quantities  in  every  part 
of  the  forest.'  There  were  not  many  vines  in  the  gardens 
of  the  planters.  Few  as  they  were  in  number,  no  effort 
was  made  to  improve  them,  eitiier  by  the  process  of  cutting 
or  laying,  and  this  was  especially  improvident  in  the  light 
of  the  fact,  which  had  been  long  observed,  that  whenever 
one  of  the  wild  vines  was  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  it  brought  forth 
with  an  abundance  that  was  five  or  six  times  in  excess  of 
the  production  of  a  vine  hidden  away  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  woods.  When  forced  to  trail  upon  the  ground,  or 
when  allowed  the  support  of  a  trellis,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjected  to  the  process  of  slipping,  the  wild  vine 
exhibited  in  a  few  years  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
fecundity.     From  the  native  grape,  a  wine  was  manufact- 
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oreil  by  some  planters,  which  vna  described  as  smaller  in 
body  than  French  claret.^  Colond  Beverley,  a  man  of  in- 
quiring mind,  having  become  much  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral question  of  vintages,  to  some  extent  probably  from  the 
example  set  by  the  Huguenot  colonists,*  planted  a  small 
vineyard,  and  having  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  very 
fair  yield  of  grapes,  boasted  among  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  his  expectations.  On  being  bantered  for 
his  exaggerated  statements,  Beverley  proposed  a  bet  of 
one  guinea  to  ten  that  he  would  secure  a  designated  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  wine  from  his  first  vintage.  He  won  the 
wager,  and  the  money  which  he  thus  obtained  he  ex- 
pended in  the  enlargement  of  his  vineyards  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  production.  The  quantity  of  wine  he 
made  was  so  large  that  he  was  able  to  supply  his  family 
and  slaves  with  it  abundantly,  and  they  used  it  with  a 
freedom  that  was  only  generally  customary  in  Europe. 
A  French  traveller  '  who  visited  Colonel  Beverley  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  from  his  birth- 
place was  doubtless  an  excellent  judge  of  the  quality  of 
wine,  was  disposed  to  think  from  the  samples  he  tasted  that 
his  host  was  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  proper  methods 
of  making  it.  The  defects  which  he  discovered  must  have 
been  inherent  and  not,  as  he  supposed,  attributable  to  igno- 
rant management.  Jones,  who  probably  lacked  the  expe- 
rience of  Fontaine,  declared  that  the  red  wine  of  Vii^j^inia 
resembled  claret  in  taste  and  red  port  in  strength.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  he  pointed  out  the  admirable  adapta- 
bility to  grape  culture  of  the  country  lying  in  the  direction 

iQlover  In  BMo.  Tram.  BoyalSoe.,  1670-1678,  toIb.  XI-XII,  p.  6M ; 
Fontaine's  Mtmotrt  of  a  Huguenot  Familf,  p.  366. 

*  Beveriey'B  Hitory  of  Viri/ittia,  p.  220.  The  experiment  ms  tried 
in  1712.  See  FoDt«lne'B  Mevtoir*  of  a  fTivKcnol  Jbmflir<  P-  966.  Thli 
was  the  second  Roben  Bererler. 

*  Fontaine.    See  his  Xemoin  of  a  Sut/uenot  Jtimt^ 
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of  the  mountains,  which  in  a  more  recent  age  has  become 
the  seat  of  wine  manufacture  in  the  State,  and  which  in 
the  future  may  develop  into  the  greatest  wine-producing 
district  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  after  California. 

An  account  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Vi:^ima  in 
the  closing  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  its  live  stock  at 
that  time.  In  the  course  of  this  important  period,  there 
is  observed  a  growing  desire  among  the  people  of  Virginia 
to  improve  the  breed  of  their  horses.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  feeling  had  not  been  exhibited  at  a  still  earlier 
date  in  the  older  communities  of  the  Colony,  since  for 
fifty  years  previous  to  1686,  when  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia enacted  its  most  carefully  considered  law  for  the 
improvement  of  the  strain  of  these  animals,  much  interest 
had  been  shown  in  England  in  the  same  subject.  Before 
1660,  a  number  of  Arab,  Barb,  and  Turkish  stallions  had 
been  imported  into  the  mother  country  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  fine  type  of  horse,  both  for  the  saddle  and  for 
the  turf,  and  several  standard  books  on  the  subject  had 
been  written.  Charles  the  Second  had  bought  the  four 
foreign  mares  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  breed  of  English  thoroughbreds,  and  his 
BUCceBsor  had  encouraged  the  introduction  of  Eastern 
blood.  A  number  of  planters  in  the  Colony,  who  had 
emigrated  from  England  after  reaching  the  age  of  man- 
hood, must  have  acquired  in  their  early  associations  a 
great  fondness  for  the  excit«ment  of  the  turf  as  well  as 
cultivated  a  love  of  the  animal  for  itself.  In  the  in* 
ventory  of  the  live  stock  of  Virginia  in  1649,  it  was  stated, 
as  has  been  seen,  that  many  of  the  horses  and  mares  to  be 
found  there  at  that  time  were  of  excellent  blood,  and  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  improbable. 

The  decline  in  the  physical  character  of  the  Virginian 
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bFeed  previous  to  the  law  of  1686,  waa  due  to  the  cause 
which  has  heeu  touched  upon  alread;.  It  was  hardly 
practicable  for  the  owners  to  dcTote  much  attention  to 
their  horses  as  long  as  they  were  compelled  to  allow  them 
to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  under  which  circumstances 
the  finest  live  stock  in  the  world  would  have  rapidly 
degenerated,  not  only  hecanse  there  was  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  among  the  animals,  the  basest  and  purest 
blood  being  indiscriminately  mingled,  but  also  because  the 
precariousness  of  subsistence  in  the  forests  was  calculated 
in  itself  to  dwarf  their  size.  In  this  struggle  for  sufficient 
food,  only  the  stauuchest  and  most  hardy  specimens  sur- 
vived. When  the  law  of  1686  was  passed,  the  horses  of 
the  Ck>lony,  however  defective  in  size,  were  remarkable 
for  their  fieetneas  and  their  powers  of  endurance.  The 
disadvantage  attending  their  Bmallneas  in  stature  seems  to 
have  been  so  great  that  the  House  of  Bnrgesses  considered 
it  necessary  to  adopt  some  measure  which  would  either 
remove  the  drawback  entirely,  or  diminish  it  very  materi- 
ally. It  was  through  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that  the 
law  of  1686  was  enacted,  which  provided  that  no  stallion 
under  thirteen  and  a  half  hands  in  height,  and  not  yet  two 
years  old,  should  be  suffered  to  rai^  at  liberty  in  the 
woods  or  in  the  marshes  where  they  might  have  access  to 
mares.  Loss  of  the  animal  was  the  penalty  for  the  violap 
tion  of  this  Act,  it  becoming  the  property  of  the  informer, 
provided  the  owner  did  not  appear  and  pay  four  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  the  course  of  two  months.  The  law 
was  to  be  in  operation  during  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  passage.*     Unfortunately,  it  was  not  enforced.' 

So  numerous  had  the  wild  horses  grown  to  be  at  the 
close  of  the  century  that  one  of  the  principal  sports  of  the 

■  He&lng'B  Statute*,  to).  HI,  p.  86. 

■  Clayton'a  Virginia,  p.  3fi,  Force's  Hittorie^  Tract;  vol.  HI. 
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yonng  men  of  the  Colony  was  to  htmt  them,  not  infre- 
quently with  the  asslBtance  of  dogs.  Saddle  horses  were 
trained  especially  for  the  purpose  of  threading  the  heavy 
timber  of  the  forests  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  fleetness  of  these  wild  animals, 
it  was  often  impossible  to  catch  them,  a  fine  horse  being 
frequently  ruined  irretrievably  by  its  rider  through  the 
exertions  which  it  was  spurred  on  to  make.  The  only 
result  of  the  chase,  in  many  instances,  was  the  seizure  of 
an  old  animal,  which  was  found  to  be  too  sullen  to  tame. 
Owing  to  l^e  large  number  of  foals  bom  in  the  woods  and 
remaining  unmarked,  the  hunting  of  wild  horses  was  not 
unprofitable,  as  to  the  captors  belonged  those  upon  which 
no  brand  had  been  placed.^  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1691  shows  how  nnmerous  were  the  horses  running 
at  large  in  the  forests.  Under  no  circumstances  previous 
to  that  year  was  the  owner  of  cultivated  land  suffered,  in 
driving  the  cattle  of  his  neighbors  from  his  enclosures,  to 
kill  them  deliberately,  notwithstanding  that  the  damage  had 
been  frequently  repeated  by  the  same  animals.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  1691,  all  horses  discovered 
in  the  act  of  depredating  upon  orchards  surrounded  by  a 
\Qgai  pale,  could  upon  the  third  offence  be  shot  on  the 
spot,  without  exposing  the  person  who  destroyed  them  to 
any  form  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.^ 

So  widely  dispersed  were  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
same  owner  that  it  was  often  impossible  after  his  death  to 
run  them  together  with  a  view  to  their  appraisement  with 
his  other  properties.'    This  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 

>  BeTcrley'B  Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  258. 

*  An  Instance  in  nhlch  a  mare,  encroachlog  npon  a  cultlrated  field, 
wu  shot,  will  be  found  in  Aeconi*  of  York  Covwtt,  toI.  1S90-U)H, 
p.  106,  Va.  8ut«  Library. 

•  Later*  of  BWtoni  F^hngK  April  18. 1687. 
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Aaheton  estate  in  the  Northern  Neck  in  1687,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  other  estates  equally  as  large.  It  was  some- 
times  the  custom  of  a  number  of  planters  to  unite  in  the 
confinement  of  their  horses  to  a  neck  of  land,  where  they 
were  permitted  to  roam  at  liberty,  only  they  were  period- 
ically driven  into  a  pen,  and  the  special  mark  of  each 
owner  branded  upon  the  foals  bom  to  his  mares  in  the 
interval.  In  order  to  prevent  any  secret  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  each  other,  it  was  generally  required 
that  a  notice  of  an  intention  to  drive  the  herd  should  be 
given  by  the  persons  interested,  at  the  parish  charch,  two 
weeks  previous  to  its  actual  undertaking.^ 

In  1688,  Clayton  states  that  the  aver^j^  value  of  horses 
in  the  Colony  was  five  pounds  sterlii^.  This  amount 
exceeded  rather  than  fell  below  the  ordinary  prices  as 
disclosed  in  the  contemporaneous  records  of  court. 
There  is  an  instance  in  Henrico  of  the  sale  of  an  animal 
of  this  kind  at  twelve  pounds  and  eleven  shillings,'  and 
in  Middlesex,  at  seven  pounds.^  In  1690,  a  mare,  two 
years  old,  was  valued  in  York  at  two  pounds  and  five 
shillings,  and  one,  four  years  old,  at  two  pounds  and  two 
shillings;  some  yeaxB  previous  to  this,  a  mare  of  the  same 
age  had  been  sold  in  t^e  same  county  for  two  pounds 
and  five  shillings,  a  difference  so  small  as  to  show  t^t 
these  figures  represented  the  general  appraisement  of 
such  an  animal.*  In  1699,  a  mare  eight  years  of  age  was 
valued  in  Henrico  at  four  pounds  ;^  and  about  the  sune 

■  Seeordt  of  the  €fenerdl  Court,  p.  89. 

*  Beeor^   of  Smrieo    County,  voL    1988-1701,  p.   118,  Va.   SUta 

*  See  iDTentory  of  Robert  Bererler,  ISST,  on  fllo  unong  the  Beeoidi 
of  HlckUeMX  CoDuty. 

*  BteOTdt  of  Tork  Countg.  toI.  1S90-16H,  p.  8 ;  IbU.,  toL  16H-1687, 
p.  808.    Va.  Stftte  Ubiair. 

■  Secorda  of  Stmieo  OoutOf,  original  vol.  IWT-lTOt,  p.  1ST. 
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time  one  nine  years  old  was  appraised  in  York  at  two 
pounds  and  ten  ahUlings,  this  difference  being  attributable 
to  some  inequality  in  their  relative  excellence.'  From  1688 
to  1700,  the  average  value  of  a  coach  or  saddle  horse  in 
England  was  fifteen  pounds  sterling,^  ten  pounds  sterling 
more  than  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  horse  in  Virginia. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  horses  were  at  this 
period  in  as  common  use  as  oxen  as  draught  animals,  and 
this  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  less 
difficult  to  obtain  food  for  the  latter  in  winter.  There  are 
many  indications,  however,  that  horses  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  plantation.  Collars,  in  some 
cases  made  of  flag,  in  others  of  ticking,  are  frequently 
entered  in  the  inventory  of  an  estate.'  Both  collars  and 
traces  were  ordered  hy  planters  in  Virginia  from  their 
English  merchants.*  The  cart  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  drawn  indiscriminately  by  oxen  and 
horses,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  tumbril."  The  body 
appears  to  have  been  always  manufactured  in  the  Colony, 
but  the  wheels  were  frequently  imported  from  England, 
their  rims  being  shod  with  iron.  A  wheel  thus  protected 
was  such  a  valuable  article  that  it  was  often  specifically 
bequeathed.  It  was  occasionally  the  subject  of  a  suit. 
The  value  of  a  pair  included  in  an  inventory  in  1686,  was 
two  pounds  and  five  shillings  sterling,  just  five  shillings 
less  than  that  of  a  similar  pair  in  1670,  a  difference  possi- 
bly due  to  the  condition  of  the  respective  wheels." 

*  Becordt  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1600-1694,  p.  13,  Va,  State  Llbniy. 

*  Rogera'  BUtory  of  Agriculture  and  Price*  in  Sngland,  vol.  V,  p.  352. 
'  Bteordt  of  Benrico  County,  toI.  18B8-16B7,  p.  349,  Va.  Stat*  Libraiy. 

*  Letter*  of  William  Byrd,  July  30, 1688. 

»  Beeordt  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1664-1678,  p.46fl,  Va.  State  Ubnij. 

'  Secorde  of  Benrico  County,  original  rot.  1897-1704,  p.  S3  ;  Record* 
of  Tork  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  283 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1604-1672,  p.  446, 
Va.  State  Librarf. 
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The  number  of  horned  cattle  running  wild  in  the  forests 
of  Virginia  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
W88  even  greater  than  the  number  of  horses.  Bulls  and 
cows  as  untamed  as  those  which,  in  the  present  age,  are 
found  on  the  South  American  pampas,  frequented  parts 
of  York  County  as  late  as  1685,  forming  herds  which  it 
was  difficult  to  approach  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
acuteness  in  smelling.  These  cattle  were  hunted  with 
guns  as  if  they  were  elk  or  deer.'  So  wide  were  the 
ranges  in  which  even  the  domesticated  animals  wandered, 
that,  in  appraising  an  estate,  the  number  of  bulls,  cows, 
and  calves  belonging  to  it  were  rarely  ascertaiited  with 
exactness.^  For  the  Northern  Neck,  which  was  held 
under  a  proprietary  title,  a  ranger  general  was  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  was,  in  the  person  of  bis  under  rangers,  to 
seize  all  the  unmarked  live  stock  roaming  in  that  part  of 
the  Colony,  and  to  appropriate  them  in  the  name  of  his 
principal."  There  was  no  officer  of  this  kind  in  the  other 
counties  of  Virginia.  In  order  to  show  their  ownership 
in  the  neat  cattle  let  loose  in  the  forest,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  planters  to  use  brands  representing  various  devices. 
In  some  cases  the  one  selected  was  a  fleur  de  luce  in  the 
left  ear  and  a  half  moon  in  both  ears,  or  a  fleur  de  luce 
in  the  left  ear  and  a  hole  or  a  swallow  fork  in  the  right, 
or  an  underkeel  in  one  ear  and  an  overkeel  in  the  other. 
These  marks  were  recorded  in  the  county  courts.*    The 

1  Clarton'B  Virginia,  p.  85,  Force's  Butorieat  TraOi,  vol.  m ;  Reeordt 
af  Tork  Countu,  vol.  16M-1887,  p.  40,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Letter$  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Aug.  10,  1687. 

■  CotmniBBioii  to  Giles  Brent  to  be  RaQger  Qeneral  of  the  Noithem 
Nook.  Briti»h  State  Paperi,  Ameriai  and  Wat  India,  No.  512  ;  Mo- 
Donald  Paptri,  vol.  VII.,  pp.  277-280,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  See  Beeords  of  Bafgxihannoek  County,  vol.  1864-1673,  p.  40,  Ta. 
State  Library.  The  cattle  marka  recorded  In  Northampton  County  for 
one  period  alone  c«ver  Udrty-alz  pages  at  the  end  of  original  toL  1061- 
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cow-bell  was  is  general  use,  but  was  employed  to  disclose 
tiie  whereabouts  of  the  cattle,  and  not  to  indicate  the 
ownership.'    Herdsmen  were  also  not  uncommon.^ 

There  were  few  inventories  at  this  time  that  did  not 
show  the  presence  of  neat  cattle  among  the  properties 
which  they  included,  but  the  number  held  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  much  larger  than  what  has 
been  noted  in  tlie  case  of  estates  in  the  decades 
immediately  previous.  From  the  variety  of  colors  dis- 
tinguishing  ^e  homed  cattle  entered  in  the  appraise- 
ments, it  would  be  inferred  that  there  were  no  distinct 
breeds  in  the  Colony,  the  original  ones  having  become 
by  repeated  croasii^  bo  confused  In  blood  as  to  repre- 
sent no  separate  types  except  in  an  extremely  modified 
form.  There  ia  proof,  however,  that  the  importation 
of  bulls  from  England  was  not  unknown,  and  this  step 
must  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  improving  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  stock.  The  neat  cattle  at  this  period 
suffered  even  more  than  the  horses  from  the  hardships 
and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  winter, 
many  perishing  in  the  spring,  because,  having  ventured 
after  the  young  grass  in  the  marshes,  they  were  too  weak 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  qu^mires  into  which 
hunger  had  led  them.  The  wealthiest  planters,  from  this 
cause,  sometimes  lost  as  many  as  thirty  head  apiece. 
Among  the  horned  cattle  a  curious  habit  was  observed 

law.  See  klso  the  laat  pages  of  toI.  1664-1665.  The  tecordi  <rf  tlw 
other  conntles  contain  as  many  entries,  made  from  time  to  time. 

>  S«eord»  of  Umrico  Cown4,  vol  1677-1699,  p.  3fi6,  Va.  State  LibnuT ; 
BteorO*  of  York  Counts,  vol.  1090-1604,  p.  294,  Va.  State  Ubraiy.  In 
the  inveatoiy  of  the  atore  owned  bf  Jonathan  Newell,  then  an  entrlea 
of  twentj-tbree  oow-bella.  See  Bteordi  of  York  County,  toI.  167&~ie84, 
p.  140,  Ta.  State  LlbraiT. 

*  T.  M.'b  Aooonnt  at  Bacon's  BebelUon,  p.  8,  Torce'B  Matortcal  2>w(i, 
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as  soon  as  the  apriug  tides  began  to  pour  their  floods  into 
the  rivers  and  'estuaries ;  an  irresistible  impnlse  taking 
possession  of  them,  they  would  make  for  the  salt  water, 
travelling  twenty  and  thirty  miles  to  reach  it,  The 
planters  were  so  familiar  with  this  habit  that  they  were 
fully  aware  where  their  herds  had  strayed,  and  at  their 
leisure  sent  out  slaves  and  servants  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  former  pastures.^ 

In  the  course  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Colony,  Clayton  dis- 
played as  much  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  cattle 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  According  to  him,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  a  large  number  of  planters  that 
to  feed  live  stock  in  winter  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  destruction.  He  sought  very  earnestly  to  combat 
this  notion  as  far  as  it  was  entertained  by  the  lady  with 
whom  he  resided  during  a  part  of  his  stay  in  Vii^inia. 
He  urged  that  wheat  should  be  sown  in  time  for  it  to 
reach  a  fair  size  before  the  cold  weather  set  in,  in  order 
that  it  might  furnish  grazing.  He  recommended  more- 
over that  the  tops  and  blades  of  the  corn-stalks,  and  also 
straw,  should  be  laid  aside  as  food  for  the  cattle.  No  hay 
was  now  produced  in  the  Colony  as  a  cultivated  crop ; 
when  Fitzhugh,  in  1680,  desired  to  sow  a  few  bushels  of 
grass  seed,  he  was  compelled  to  export  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  his  attention  was  only  directed  to  hay  at  all  by 
the  extreme  depression  in  the  price  of  tobacco.^  Clayton 
advised  his  hostess  to  raise  sanfoin,  as  the  soil  was  largely 
composed  of  sand.  The  custom  of  providing  no  food  for 
the  homed  cattle  was  not  universal.     It  is  probable  tiiat 

»  Clayton's  Virginia,  pp.  12, 28,  Poroe's  muortail  TVoeM,  vol.  ni.  For 
the  manner  in  whlcli  cattle  were  cared  for  In  England  at  UiU  time,  see  the 
thlid  cb^iter  of  Hacanlay'a  History  of  England.  It  does  not  «eem  to  ban 
been  more  thou^tfsl  in  the  mother  country  than  it  was  in  the  Colony.    . 

■  Letter$  of  TFOMom  JVtiAuyA,  July  1, 1680. 
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the  milch  coirs  were  fed  in  winter.  Clayton  himself  de- 
clares that  some  of  the  planters  furnished  their  live  stock 
with  com  in  the  morning,  which  he  considered  to  be  a 
mistake,  because  it  made  them  indisposed  to  browse  upon 
the  trees.  Allusions  to  "foddering"  the  cattle  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  depositions  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
county  courts.* 

Clayton,  writing  in  1688,  states  that  at  this  time  the 
price  of  a  cow  and  calf  was  fifty  shillings,  their  size  not 
being  taken  into  consideration  in  the  purchase,  and  the 
county  records  show  that  he  was  substantially  correct.^ 
In  1690,  the  value  of  four  cows  in  Elizabeth  City  County 
was  placed  at  forty  shillings  apiece  ; '  this  was  also  the 
value  of  those  owned  by  John  Carter  of  Lancaster.*  In 
the  following  year  a  cow,  five  years  of  age,  was  appraised 
in  York  at  thirty-five  shillings.  In  1682,  three  were 
appraised  in  Henrico  at  one  hundred  and  five,  or  thirty- 
five  apiece.  A  heifer,  three  years  of  age,  was  valued 
in  the  same  county  at  twenty  shillings,  and  a  yearling  in 
Elizabeth  City  at  fifteen.'  In  1698,  cowa  were  valued  in 
Middlesex  at  forty  shillings.^  Bulls  were  appraised  at 
this  time  at  a  uniformly  low  figure.  In  Henrico  one, 
which  was  two  years  old,  was  valued  at  ten  shillings, 
and  (mother,  three  years  old,  at  twelve.  In  Elizabeth  City, 
in  1690,  the  young  animal  was  appraised  at  twenty.  In 
York,  in  1686,  a  bull,  one  year  of  age,  was  valued  at  ten 
shillings,  and  another,  four  years  of  age,  at  twenty-one. 
In  1603,  in  the  same  county,  a  bull,  probably  of  the  same 

>  BteoTda  ofHenrUM  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  486,  Vk.  Stau  Libiai;. 
«  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  35,  Force's  Hitiorieca  Tracu,  toL  TIL 
■  Reeori*  of  Elizabflh  CUg  OoutUs,  toI.  1684-1699,  p.  276. 

*  B«eoTd*  o/Lanctuter  County,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  33. 

'  Beeord*  of  Henrico  Countti,  original  vol.  1697-1704.  p.  137  ;  Beeor4* 
ofElUabtA  COi)  Countg,  vol.  1084-1699,  p.  276,  Va.  State  Libnuy. 

•  Beeordt  of  Middleiex  County,  original  vol.  1S9S-1713,  pp.  8, 18. 
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age,  waa  valued  at  twenty-five.  The  appraisement  in 
Middlesex  ran  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.'  Steers 
also  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than  cows.  In 
Henrico,  one,  four  years  old,  was  appraised  at  thirty 
shillings,  and  another,  two  years  old,  at  ten.  There  ia 
an  instance,  however,  of  a  steer,  two  yeart  of  atge,  being 
valued  at  twenty-five  shillings.  A  sucking  caJi  in  the 
same  county  was  appraised  at  three.'  These  figures  show 
that  while  cows  were  the  dearest  of  all  neat  cattle,  yet 
they  were  not  considered  so  valuable  as  horses,  a  differ- 
ence to  he  attributed  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
latter  animals.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
neat  cattle  in  the  Colony  after  1627,  when  both  cows  and 
oxen  were  sold  for  fifteen  pounds,  was  most  strikii^ly 
shown  in  the  falling  off  in  the  average  appraisement  of 
cows  to  two  pounds  sterling,  and  of  oxen  to  thirty-five 
shillings.  The  sharpest  decline  began  subsequent  to  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

It  was  not  until  1690  that  flocks  of  sheep  became  objects 
of  common  observation  in  Virginia ;  previous  to  this,  a 
saddle  or  leg  of  mutton  was  thought  to  be  a  much  finer 
dish  than  venison,  wild  goose,  widgeon,  or  teal.'  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  the  inventories  reveal  the  fact 
that  sheep  formed  a  not  unimportant  part  of  many  estates. 
In  1691,  among  the  live  stock  of  Samuel  Hollier,  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  were  two  rams,  five  wethers,  and  seventeen 
ewes  ;  Thomas  Price,  of  this  county,  in  the  same  year  pos- 

>  Steords  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol.  1607-1704,  p.  137  ;  Beeordi 
0/  Elixc^eth  Cit]/  County,  vol.  1GS4-1G99,  p.  278,  Va.  Slate  Librai; ; 
Reeordt  of  York  Coanty,  vol.  1684-1687,  p,  230  ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1690-1694, 
p.  294,  Va.  State  Llbrar; ;  Bewrds  of  Middluex  County,  original  »ol. 
1698-1713,  p.  126. 

*  Accords  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol,  1697-170*,  p.  137;  Ibid., 
vol.  1677-1692,  pp.  217,  267,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  CUfton'e  Virginia,  p.  86,  Force's  Stttoriaa  Tractt,  toL  HI, 
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seBsed  one  ram  and  thirty-one  ewes ;  Peter  Roby,  twenty- 
seven  ewes  and  one  ram.'  In  1689,  Mra.  Rowland  Jones, 
of  York,  owned  tblrtj-aiz  sheep  and  James  Goodwyn 
thirty-tJbree;  three  years  hiter  Robert  Booth,  of  the  same 
county,  owned  two  rams,  four  wethers,  and  thirty-six  ewes 
and  lambs.'  Robert  Miller,  of  Elizabeth  City,  possessed 
in  the  same  year  eighteen  sheep,  and  Quintillian  Gutterick 
seven.*  In  1697,  John  Pleasants,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Henrico,  bequeathed  in  his  will,  which  was  placed  on 
record  in  his  lifetime,  a  ram  and  ten  ewes  to  his  eldest 
son,  a  ram  and  ten  ewes  to  his  second  son,  and  a  ram  and 
six  ewes  to  his  daughter.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Stratton  estate  is  found  to  include  seventeen  sheep  i 
Thomas  Osborne  owned  eighteen  and  Thomas  Batte 
thirty-two.* 

In  Middlesex,  Richard  Willis  possessed  twenty-four 
sheep,  Robert  Dudley  twenty-eight,  Corbin  GrifBn  thirty- 
nine,  Robert  Beverley  fifty-seven,  and  Ralph  Wormeley 
eighty-six.'  The  estate  of  John  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  in- 
cluded one  hundred  and  ninety-two.*  William  Porteus 
and  Adam  Thoroughgood,  of  Norfolk  County,  owned 
forty-one  and  forty-nine,  respectively.' 

>  BeeortiM  of  fltwibetA  Citf  Counts,  toI-  l«84~lWe,  VP-  SH.  S18.  890, 
Ts.  State  Libnij. 

■  Steord*  of  Tork  CouMy,  toL  1687-1001.  pp.  W,  881 ;  IbkL,  toI.  IMfr- 
1«H,  p.  180,  Ta.  8tM«  Ubnrj. 

*  Acoordi  of  ItliMabeA  Oitg  CowMy,  vol.  1684-1609,  pp.  100,  424,  Ta. 
Sum  Llbmy.  Th«  nhaep  balongiiig  to  Killer  wan  Talned  at  8*.  m^mw, 
tbe  lambs  at  S«. 

*  Beaordi  of  Hmrieo  Cowily,  orlgliial  toL  1607-1704,  pp.  74,  187; 
IbU.,  ToL  1688-1607,  pp.  384,  8G0. 

*  Becordf  of  MiddUtx  CouMty,  orlgiiial  ml,  1008-1718,  pp.  14,  00, 
114,  186 ;  BeterUy  Inventiyiy,  on  file  lu  the  same  ooontr,  1687. 

*  Staorit  of  LaitccMar  Cotmtt.  original  toL  1600-1700,  p.  37. 

'  BteonI*  of  Xotw  NorfoUe  Cowttt,  ori^nal  n^  1«T(-1686,  L  p. 
SS4. 
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The  references  to  this  animal  in  the  inTentories  recorded 
in  the  frontier  counties  are  comparatively  few,  the  num- 
ber there  being  small  on  accoiint  of  the  depredations  of 
wolTes,  which,  by  ravaging  such  sheep  as  the  planters 
possessed,  discouraged  them  from  giving  much  attention 
to  this  branch  of  husbandry.  The  allowance  made  in  the 
levies  of  Henrico  County  for  the  payment  of  prizes  granted 
for  the  destruction  of  wolves  was  an  important  item  of 
expense  as  late  as  1700.  In  1699,  the  levy  for  the  six 
months  ending  with  October,  showed  that  the  heads  of 
thirty  had  been  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  reward,  which  was  two  hundred 
pounds  for  each  one  if  killed  with  a  gun,  or  tiiree  hundred 
if  caught  in  a  trap. '  The  payments  in  the  counties  utuated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  indicate  that  these  ani- 
mals had  not  disappeared  from  tbe  forests  there.  In  the 
public  levy  for  November,  1698,  in  Elizabeth  City  County, 
an  appropriation  in  tobacco  was  made  for  two  heads  that 
had  been  brought  in.  In  the  following  year,  nine  heads 
were  offered  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward."  Wolves  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  numerous  in  York  County.  In 
1685,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  in  one  of  the  levies  for  their  destruction.  The 
allowance  in  1686  was  for  two  heads,  and  it  was  for  the 
same  number  in  1692.  In  1696,  the  allowance  was  for 
five  heads.* 

In  Lower  Norfolk  County,  an  appropriation  was  made 
in  a  single  levy,  in  169S,  for  fourteen  wolves*  heads ;  in 
one  of  the  levies  in  1696  for  twenty  beads;  two  years 

I  Hening'B  SUOvUm,  toL  HI,  p.  48. 

■  SttorOi  of  fIfM&aA  COf  Ctotmty,  vol  1884-ieW,  pp.  19S,  IH,  Vk. 
BtMeLlbnwj. 

•  Seeordt  of  Tork  CwMf.  vol.  1684-1687,  pp.  1S6,  S26 ;  IbIA,  voL 
IO0O-1SH,  p.  347 ;  IMd.,  vol.  1694-1807,  p.  338,  Vi,  SUta  Llbnuy. 
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later  for  Dineteen,  and  in  the  second  levy,  in  1699,  for 
thirteen.* 

It  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  attacks  of  wolves  that 
the  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  were  so  small.  No  sys- 
tematic effort  was  made  to  supply  them  with  fodder  of 
litter,  or  to  protect  them  in  winter  from  the  weather;  but 
in  this  respect  the  Virginians  were  only  less  negligent 
than  the  farmers  of  England.  It  was  not  until  1681,  that 
it  was  discovered  in  the  mother  country  that  these  ani- 
mals could  he  supported  on  turnips  when  driven  from  the 
fields  hy  frost  and  snow,  and  that  ten  acres  sown  In  the 
seed  of  this  vegetahle  would  furnish  them  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  food  than  an  hundred  in  ordinary  pasture.'  The 
sheep  of  the  Colony  were  of  middling  size,  exposure 
doubtless  having  the  same  influence  in  reducing  their  pro- 
portions as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  horses  and  homed 
cattle ;  nevertheless,  their  wool  was  pronounced  by  capa- 
ble juti^es  from  England  to  have  been  as  fine  in  quality 
as  the  wool  of  the  flocks  ranging  in  the  vicinity  of  Leom- 
inster.' It  is  a  fact  of  interest  that  this  commodity  was 
cheaper  in  Virginia  tn  the  seventeenth  century  than  in 
England.  This  was  due  to  the  small  use  made  of  it  in 
the  Colony  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  as  compared 
with  the  consumption  in  this  form  in  the  mother  country. 
The  average  price  of  wool  in  the  latter  did  not  exceed 
twelve  pence.*  In  1691,  nine  and  one-half  pounds  were 
valued  in  Elizabeth  City  County  at  three  shillings  and  nine 

>  Becortb  of  Lower  Norfolk  Count]/,  origbiat  vol.  1696-1703,  t.  pp.  0, 
112,  ISO.  Fanthera  were  killed  Id  Gloucester  County  as  Ute  u  1088. 
See  CUfton'B  Virginia,  p.  37,  Force's  muorieal  Traeu,  ycA.  UL 

■  Haugbton'a  Hutbandry,  1681. 

'Clayton'B  Virginia,  p.  36,  Force's  fiMoHcal  TracU,  Tol.ni;  Hugb 
Jonea'  Pretent  State  of  Virginia,  p.  41. 

*  Eogers'  Hitton/  of  Agriculture  and  Prica  in  England,  vol.  V, 
p.  407. 
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pence ;  and  tMrteen  and  a  half  pounds,  belonging  to  the 
same  estate  and  probably  of  better  quality,  at  three  shil- 
lingB  additional.'  In  1670,  fifty-three  pounds  of  washed 
wool  were  appraised  in  York  at  four  and  one-half  pence  a 
pound;  unwashed  wool  was  in  the  same  year  valued  at 
three  pence.  In  1695,  sixty  pounds  were  valued  in  this 
county  at  six  pence  a  pound.  Three  years  later,  a  pound 
of  washed  wool  was  rated  in  York  at  ten  pence.'  In  1692, 
a  pound  was  entered  in  Lancaster  at  five  pence,  and  in 
Lower  Norfolk  in  1681  at  six."  As  wool  was  cheaper  in 
Virginia  than  in  England,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
a  sheep  commanded  a  slightly  lower  price  in  the  Colony 
than  in  the  mother  country.^  The  average  value  in  all 
the  counties  seems  to  have  been  eight  shillings ;  even 
when  old  they  did  not  sell  for  less  than  seven.  Lambs 
were  appraised  at  foiir  and  five  shillings.^ 

In  the  last  years  of  the  century,  the  hogs  owned  by  the 
planters  had  become  so  numerous  and  were  allowed  to 
roam  so  much  at  liberty,  that  they  were  not  always 
included  in  the  appraisement  of  estates.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  a  drove  was  determined  by  the  few  which  the 
owner  had  been  able  to  catch  and  brand."  Sufficient 
interest  was  felt  in  this  form  of  property  to  cause  planters 
to  insist  upon  the  continuation  of  the  law  requiring  the 

1  Bteord*  of  Elitabtth  Cita  Countf,  vol.  leSl-ieOO,  pp.  311,  312,  Va. 
StMe  Library. 

*  Seeordi  of  Tort  Coutttf,  vol.  1664-1072,  p.  466 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1694- 
1702,  pp.  258,  410,  Vs.  Stat«  Library. 

*  Seeordt  of  Lancaster  Countv,  original  vol.  1090-1709,  p.  44;  Btcordt 
of  Lover  Norfolk  CottTUg,  original  vol.  107&-1086,  f.  p.  96. 

*  Rogers'  Sittory  nf  AgricuUitre  and  Prtcet  in  England,  vo).  V,  p.  302. 

*  Steordt  of  Lancatter  County,  original  vol.  1674-1087,  p.  129;  Reeordt 
of  Elitaieth  CUy  County,  vol.  1684-1099,  p.  424,  Ya.  State  Library ; 
Beeord*  of  Middlaex,  original  vol.  lseS-lT13,  p.  110.  S««  also  Beverleg 
Inventory,  1687,  filed  among  Uie  records  of  Hlddleaex  County. 

*  BeTerley'B  Hiitory  of  Virginia,  p.  262. 
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friendly  Indians,  to  use  a  tribal  mark  for  the  hogs  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  exports  of  pork  as  well  as  of  beef  were 
80  large,  that  not  only  was  the  size  of  the  barrel  prescribed 
by  statute,  bat  public  packers  were  appointed  who  were 
heavily  fined  in  case  they  accepted  unwholesome  meat,  or 
allowed  it  to  be  placed  in  a  receptacle  above  or  below  the 
legal  size.  The  justices  of  the  peace  selected  marks  for 
the  barrels  shipped  from  places  in  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  quantity  which  each  contained  was  also  stamped  on 
its  face.'  A  lai^  amount  of  pork  was  often  sent  out  by 
individual  planters ;  thus  in  1689,  Sebastian  Perrin,  of 
Elizabeth  City  County,  exported  at  one  time  thirty  barrels, 
which  were  valtied  at  jE21,  6i.  9d.,  or  four  hundred  dollars 
approximately  in  modem  American  currency.'  Special- 
ties for  this  kind  of  meat  were  unusually  common  in  Nor- 
folk Coiuity.*  The  appraisement  of  hogs  in  Virginia,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
mother  country  at  this  time.  In  1690,  six  yearling  shoats 
were  valued  in  York  at  four  shillings  apiece ;  in  England, 
shoats,  six  months  old,  commanded,  in  1700,  seven  shillings 
and  three  pence.  In  Virginia,  eight  shillings  constituted 
the  aven^  price  of  sows  and  barrows.* 

1  HeDing's  StatulM,  toL  m,  p.  149. 

*  Beeordi  of  Slizabeth  Ctty  Oountg,  to).  16Bi-l690,  p.  Sia,  Vft.  SUte 
Library.  Tbem  Bhipmenla  wtre  In  some  instances  conrigned  to  the 
West  Indies  (^Btcordi  of  Lower  yorfolk  Coutttg.  origiiua  vol.  1086-1666, 
i.  p.  166)  i  in  others,  to  New  England.  Tbe  qnaoti^  Allotted  In  one 
case  was  twenty-two  barrels  of  pickled  pork  and  two  banvls  ot  bogs' 
lard,    Bteord*  of  Norfolk  Gountg,  original  vol.  16fi6-lT0S,  f.  p.  lOS. 

■  The  inventory  of  Bob«rt  Hodgea,  a  prontlnent  metcbant  who  lived  in 
this  county,  shows  an  iadebtedneos  to  his  estate  of  11,6S0  pounds  of 
porlL    Beeordt,  original  vol.  167&-1086,  f.  p.  126. 

'  Becordt  of  York  County,  voL  1690-1604,  p.  29,  Ta.  State  Library ; 
Rogers'  ffuiory  o/  Agrieultwe  and  lYIee*  in  Englaiid,  vol.  T,  p.  S42. 
It  shoold  be  remembered  tliat  flgorei  In  money  sterling  wen  naed  to  rep- 
resent simply  oartain  amoontB  o(  tobaooo,  wUob  wu  the  real  oondderation 
in  the  sale  of  hogs. 
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ACQinsmoK  or  title  to  IjAsd — the  pateint 

The  charters  of  the  London  Company  show  that  tiie 
Ehiglish  King  taoitly  assumed  as  positive  and  absolnta  a 
soveoreignty  over  the  whole  territory  of  ahoriginal  Vir- 
ginia aa  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  his  ancestral  heritage,  a 
coarse  which  has  been  imitated  in  the  present  century  by 
the  governments  of  Europe  in  the  appropriation  of  equa- 
torial Africa.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  soil  was 
not  recognized,  although  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  country  for  immemorial  ages ;  they  were  not  io  the 
beginning  protected  in  the  tenure  of  their  ancient  seats 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  regarded  as  subjects  of  the 
Power  which  had  acquired  a  general  title  to  the  country 
according  to  the  doctrine  prevailing  at  that  period,  by  the 
mere  claim  of  discovery.  So  far  as  the  charters  of  1606 
and  1609  throw  any  light  on  the  question,  the  Virginia  of 
the  earliest  adventurers  might  have  been  wh<dly  devoid 
of  inhabituits,  a  country  upon  which  Nature  had  lavished 
many  of  her  most  valuable  gifts,  but  which  as  yet  had 
remained  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  In  more  modem 
times,  while  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world  has  not 
discouraged  the  forcible  appropriation  of  barbarona  lands, 
this  step  being  regarded  as  promotive  of  the  highest 
interests  of  their  populations  by  bringing  t^em  under 
the  improving  influences  of  civilization,  nevertheless  an 
■Bsumption  by  an  encroaching  nation  of  the  right  to  dis- 
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pose  of  the  soil  to  its  own  imported  subjects,  without  any 
compensation  to  the  aboriginal  occupant!!,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  grossly  unjust  exercise  of  power, 

Those  clauses  in  the  charters  of  1607  and  1609,  which 
in  their  practical  operation  deprived  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia of  all  interest  in  the  country  which  had  descended 
to  them  from  their  ancestors,  did  not  pass  without  criti- 
cism from  Englishmen  in  that  age,  who  held  the  same 
views  as  to  the  wrong  of  stiipping  the  natives  of  their 
property  without  some  return,  which  were  afterwards  en- 
tertained by  William  Feim.  There  was  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Company,  in  their  desire 
to  propitiate  this  humane  sentiment,  to  spread  abroad 
the  report  that  only  those  lands  of  the  aborigines  would 
be  appropriated  which  could  be  spared  by  them  without 
diminishing  their  ability  to  secure  a  subsistence.'  The 
author  of  Nova  Britannia,  who  was  seeking  to  employ 
every  available  moral  influence  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Virginian  enterprise,  distinctly  asserted  that  the  object 
of  the  adventurers  was  not  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
Indiatis  worse,  but  simply  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  English 
expected  to  be  permitted  to  eujoy  all  that  the  tribes  were 
unable  to  use  themselves.'  The  author  of  &ood  Speed 
to  Virginia  also  urged  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  their  rightful 
inheritance;  there  was  no  necessity  for  pursuing  this 
course,  as  they  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  yield  to 
the  English  settlers  as  much  ground  as  the  latter  would 
require  during  a  long  period.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that   the  opinion  prevailed  to  a  great   extent   that   tHe 

1  Sermon  ol  Rev.  WillUm  Craahaw,  Brown's  GenaiM  of  tht  ETniM 
Statei,  p.  363. 

*  Non  Britannia,  p.  13,  Force's  Hiatorieal  Traett,  vol.  L 
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aborigines  had  no  interest  in  the  lands  of  Virginia,  but 
only  a  general  residence  there  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
country.^  The  True  Declaration  doubtless  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  number  in  describing  the  country 
as  a  new  Goshen  for  the  English  Israel,  and  in  repeating 
the  remark  of  Plato,  that  there  was  no  injustice  in  remov- 
ing the  sword  from  the  hands  of  a  bad  man.^  That  this 
view  was  entertained  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Company  so  far  as  it  involved  the  appropriation  of  the 
soil,  is  shown  by  their  course  as  an  organization  ;  as  long 
as  they  remained  a  corporate  body,  they  resented  promptly 
and  even  bitterly  the  slightest  admission,  either  direct  or 
by  inference,  that  the  Indians  possessed  the  smallest  tittle 
of  property  in  the  ground.  They  upheld  with  the  utmost 
firmness  their  right  of  absolute  disposition  under  the 
terms  of  their  charters.  The  only  conveyances  from  the 
aboiigines  allowed  to  pass  without  their  animadversion, 
occurred  previous  to  the  first  step  that  was  taken  to 
distribute  the  soil  in  fee  simple  among  the  English  set- 
tlers, and  in  reality  were  wholly  nominal.  In  1609,  a 
large  area  of  country  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls 
was  at  the  solicitation  of  Smith  conferred  by  Powhatan 
on  Captain  West  and  his  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  at 
that  point,  in  consideration  of  a  small  amount  of  copper, 
but  the  grant  was  rejected  by  the  latter,  the  authority  of 
Smith  not  being  acknowledged.*    This  action  of  Smith  in 

1  Good  Speed  to  Virginia,  Biown's  Otnetit  of  the  UnOid  State*, 
p.2». 

•  True  Declantiou  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Fonse'e  Hietorkal  TracU,  toL 

m. 

•  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SntOh,  p.  482.  Tha  True  Declaration  ot  VTi^ 
glnla,  p,  7,  Force's  HiMorieal  Traett,  toI.  Ill,  hu  the  following:  "  Wheo 
Captain  Newport  was  with  Powhatan  at  Were  wa  comico,  be  deBlred  bim 
to  come  from  Jamestown,  as  it  plao«  nnnbolesome,  and  to  take  posseaaiOD 
ot  aootber  whole  kingdom  which  he  gave  unto  him." 
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recognitaon  of  the  paramoant  ownersliip  of  the  Indian 
emperor,  which  was  taken  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
little  baud  of  Englishmen  from  attack,  was  perhaps  never 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Company,  or  if  so,  it  was 
done  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  condemn  it.  In 
1615,  an  unusual  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  Indian  towns,  in  consequence  of  which  their  prin- 
cipal  men  mortgaged  to  the  English,  for  four  or  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com,  divisions  of  country  as  extensive  as 
an  English  shire.^  A  large  body  of  land  at  Wyanoke 
was,  in  1617,  presented  to  Sir  George  Yeardley  by  Ope- 
chancanough,  and  this  gift  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
pany, probably  without  any  recognition  on  their  part  of 
the  original  right  of  the  Indian  chief.'  This  was  their 
attitude  in  every  similar  instance  arising  after  1619,  the 
year  in  which  the  general  distribution  of  tbe  soil  among 
adventurers  and  planters  began.  Thus  in  1621,  Governor 
Yeardley,  proceeding  in  confonnity  with  general  instruc- 
tions, granted  certain  lands  in  the  Colony  to  a  Mr. 
Barkham ;  but  the  transfer  was  made  conditional  upon  the 
consent  of  Opechancanough  being  obtained,  this  consent, 
however,  to  be  subsequently  ratified  by  a  Quarter  Court 
in  England.  When  Mr.  Barkham  entered  hia  petition 
for  approval,  the  Company  hotly  condemned  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  Opechancanough  as  "dishonorable  and  prej- 
udicial," becatise  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  sover- 
eignty in  that  "  heathen  infidel,"  who  it  may  be  remarked 
was  simply  compounding  for  soil  which  had  belonged  to 

1  RoUe'fl  TiTglnU  in  1016,  Va.  HUt.  Begitter.  vol.  I,  No.  m,  p.  lOe. 
PorchM  commenta  on  this  f&ct  us  followa :  "  a  thinK  of  no  BmaU  oonM- 
quenee  to  tbe  conBclence  when  the  milde  Iftir  of  Nature,  not  that  Tiolent 
law  of  armee,  lays  the  fonadktion  of  thti  pobbomIod."  Pilgrimage,  oh»p. 
V,  aect.  IV,  p.  946. 

'  Deed  Book  of  General  Court,  No.  I,  p  83.  Thte  referencs  ti  given 
in  Rohiiuon  TVatucriptt.    He  Deed  Book  hu  been  destroyed. 
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bis  tribe  for  a  lengtb  oi  time  which  went  back  even 
beyond  tradition.  Governor  Teardley  was  doubtless  as 
little  inclined  as  the  Company  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
rior  claimB  of  the  savage  chief,  hut  he  had  observed  the 
character  of  the  Indians  long  enough  to  know  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  lost  by  recognition  of  the  ownership  of  the 
king  of  Pamunkey  in  the  tract  of  land  which  Mr.  Bark- 
ham  wished  to  acquire,  especially  as  the  people  of  the 
Colony  were  now  at  peace  with  this  dangerous  warrior.^ 

When  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  revoked,  a 
much  wiser  policy  was  inaugurated  with  reference  to 
the  appropriation  of  Indian  lands,  because  the  colonial 
authorities  were  left  more  at  liberty  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  expediency.  Jefferson  has  remarked  upon  the 
fact,  that  a  very  important  part  of  Tidewater  Virginis 
was  acquired,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  the  process  of  law- 
ful exchange.  After  the  administration  of  affairs  had 
reverted  to  the  King,  the  occasional  wars  with  the  savages, 
as  well  as  separate  instances  of  outrage  on  their  part,  did 
much  to  pervert  the  views  of  the  colonists  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  natives  in  the  soil;  but  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  goodwill  of  thd  tribes  as  far  as  possible  and 
the  srotdlness  of  the  consideration  which  would  secure  the 
largest  tract  of  Indian  land,  not  to  refer  to  the  influence 
of  less  sfllflsh  motives,  led  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  time  to  time  to  confirm  and  protect  the 
aborigines  in  the  possession  of  their  cultivated  fields  and 
hunting  grounds. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  Peninsula,  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  English  settlements,  was  acquired  at  first  by  con- 
quest, but  right  of  possesBion  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  treaty.     Thirty-nine  years  after  the  foundation  of 

>  Abttraett  of  Froettdlitiit  of  the  Virgixia  Company  of  London, 
vol.  n,  p.  6. 
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Jamestown,  in  a  conference  between  Necotowance,  the 
new  Indian  ruler,  and  representativea  of  the  colonial 
government,  the  former,  in  the  name  of  his  people,  ^[reed 
to  abandon  all  that  area  of  country  which  extended  be- 
tween the  James  and  York  from  a  line  drawn  from  the 
fallB  of  the  Powhatan  to  the  falls  of  the  modern  Pamunkey. 
No  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  disturb  their  tenure  of  the 
region  lying  between  the  York  and  Rappahannock.  If 
any  one  of  the  colonists  visited  the  north  side  of  the  former 
stream  without  having  been  driven  across  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  having  gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing sedge,  or  cutting  timber,  he  was  to  be  considered  a 
felon  and  punished  as  such.  Necotowance  was  required 
to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  of  England.' 

Two  years  later,  the  statute  declaring  it  to  be  a  felony 
in  all  who  sought  to  establish  themselves  on  the  north 
side  of  the  modem  York  was  repealed.  It  was  now  pro- 
nounced entirely  lawful  to  make  a  settlement  even  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.'  The  agreement  with 
the  Indians  had  broken  down,  the  reason  given  for  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  lands  owned  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  planters  in  the  country  between 
the  York  and  the  James  had  become  incapable  of  produc- 
ing good  crops  of  tobacco,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  grant  them  the  right  to  remove  to  parts  of  the  Colony 
where  the  soil  was  still  in  its  virgin  condition.' 

In  1653,  the  Assembly  adopted  regulations  which  as- 
snred  to  the  Pamunkey  and  Chickahominy  Indians  the 
fullest  protection  against  all  intrusions  on  their  grounds. 
The  right  was  now  given  to  some  of  the  tribes  to  dispose 
of  their  lands  by  bargain  and  sale,  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  had,  after  an  examination,  expressed 

1  Hening'a  StatuM,  vol.  I,  p.  823.     ■  Ibid.,  p.  SH.     ■  Ibid.,  p.  S6a 
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their  approvfd  of  the  coaTejance.  This  privilege  was 
allowed  to  the  Indians  of  Northampton  in  1654,  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  town  being  taken  as  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  population.'  So  strong  waa  the 
inclination  of  the  tribes  to  sell  their  lands  when  they  were 
permitted  to  give  a  legal  title,  that  in  1656  the  Assembly 
interposed,  being  prompted  to  this  step  by  the  constant 
necessity  of  having  to  assign  them  new  soil  in  order  to 
prevent  the  restlesaness  and  dissatisfaction  which  would 
have  ensued  among  them  if  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  no  area  of  country  acknowledged  to  be  their  own.  It 
was  still  lawful  for  them  to  transfer  their  lands  if  they 
had  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Assembly,  but  this 
consent,  it  is  evident,  was  not  at  this  time  very  readily 
given." 

The  disposition  of  the  English  settlers  to  take  posses- 
aion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Indians,  either  by  forcible  entry 
or  by  fraudulent  devices,  had  been  carried  so  far  by  1658, 
that  the  authorities  again  grew  apprehensive  lest  if  this 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  without  restraint,  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  country  adjacent  to  the  plantations, 
deprived  of  alt  means  of  earning  a  subsistence  either  in 
planting  or  by  the  chase,  would  become  discontented,  and 
so  he  led  into  enterprises  that  might  result  in  great  loss 
of  life  and  property  to  the  whites.     The  Assembly  de- 

1  Eening'a  Stattita,  toI.  I,  p.  891.  Tbe  deeds  of  the  Indiana  were 
placed  on  record  like  ordinarj  converonoea.  An  example  will  be  found 
in  the  Beeorda  of  ATortAampton  County,  original  vol.  1667-1066,  Hay 
0,1662. 

'  Henlng'a  Statuta,  vol.  I,  p.  306.  It  was,  however,  remarkable  that 
the  Aisembly  not  infiequenilj  gave  their  coDsent  to  the  conveyance  of 
Indian  lands  for  what  appean  to  have  been  a  very  small  consideration. 
ThDB,  In  1662,  the  king  of  Mattapony  sold  hla  town  and  Qve  thousand 
acres  to  tbe  colonists  for  flftj  match  coats.  See  Beeordi  of  Bappahatt- 
noek  Countf,  originBl  vol.  1666-1664,  p.  S4». 
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clared  that  injustice  in  dealii^  with  t^e  aborigines  in 
relation  to  their  lands  had  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
colonial  authorities  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  authori- 
ties had  always  been  moved  by  a  desire  to  protect  them 
in  their  r^^hts.  The  Assembly,  in  consequence,  provided 
that  no  one  should  be  suffered  to  establish  himself  on  the 
soil  of  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  or  of  the  commissioners  of  the  place  where 
it  was  sought  to  make  an  entrance.  These  latter  authori- 
ties were  held  strictly  accountable  for  any  permission  of 
this  character  which  they  granted.  All  sales  of  Indian 
lands  were  to  be  consummated  only  at  Quarter  Courts,  a 
greater  publicity  in  the  transfer  being  thus  assured,  and 
the  opportunity  for  fraudulent  action  being  dimLnished. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Assembly  to  avoid  every  reason  for 
conflict  with  the  Indians  was.  shown  in  their  order,  that 
all  the  English  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pamunkey  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  tribes,  should  abandon 
their  estates  and  return  within  the  old  line  of  settlement.' 
Where  a  tribe  disclosed  an  unmistakable  purpose  to  with- 
draw from  ground  occupied  by  them,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
convey  it  to  individual  planters,  no  opposition  was  to  be 
offered,  especially  if  the  grantees  were  men  of  promi- 
nence and  influence.  This  was  true  of  Governor  Samuel 
Mathews,  who,  in  1659,  became  the  owner  of  the  soil 
which  the  Wicocomico  Indians  possessed  in  Northumber- 
land County.  In  deserting  their  lands  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  surrender  them  to  him.' 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  reduce  the  Indian  hold- 
ings within  a  definite  limit,  it  being  provided  that  no 
outlying  ground  should  be  conveyed  to  any  white  person 
until  the  aborigines  had  been  allowed  a  proportion  of  fifty 
1  Heiimg<s  Statutet,  toI.  I,  p.  MS.  ■  IbU.,  p.  &1G. 
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acres  for  each  bowman;  and  in  case  the  laud  of  any  Indian 
or  Indiana  was  included  in  a  patent  which  had  been 
obtained  by  a  white  settler,  the  latter,  if  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  purchase  the  area  encroached  upon,  was  to  be 
required  to  deliver  it  to  its  Indian  owner.*  On  account 
quite  probably  of  the  fact  that  the  narrow  extent  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  placed  the  tribe  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
Colony  more  at  the  mercy  of  nnscrupulous  white  persons 
who  were  anxious  to  intrude  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
the  Assembly  exhibited  at  every  period  in  the  seventeenth 
century  unusual  care  in  furnishing  them  the  protection 
they  needed  so  much.  In  1660,  the  Indians  of  Accomac 
complained  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  now  in  a  straitened  condi- 
tion, and  they  asked  that  proper  measures  be  adopted  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  the  further  advance  of  the  English 
upon  their  property.  The  action  of  the  authorities  in 
response  to  this  petition  was  highly  significant.  They 
were  not  content  that  the  grounds  should  be  laid  oS  for 
the  Accomac  tribe  by  a  surveyor  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Thinking  that  such  a  surveyor  might  perform  tiie  work 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  aborigines,  instructions  were  given 
that  the  services  of  a  resident  of  the  Western  Shore 
should  be  obtained,  who  would  have  no  motive  in  deter- 
mining the  lands,  beyond  a  desire  to  execute  the  task 
conscientiously.  The  extent  of  country  to  be  assigned 
was  to  be  sufBcient  to  afford  the  Indians  an  ample  sub- 
nstence  without  regard  to  what  they  could  earn  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  they  should  have  no  power  to  alienate 
it.» 

A  striking  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly  to 
show  the  utmost  favor  to  tiie  Indians,  in  all  their  trans- 
actions with  the  whites  in  relation  to  the  soil,  is  to  be 
>  HeniLg'a  StofvtH,  ToL  I,  p.  466.  * /ML,  tdLII,  pp.  18,11. 
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found  in  a  regulation  adopted  in  1660  witii  reference  to  the 
record  of  the  acknowledgment  given  hj  the  Wicocomico 
tribe  to  Governor  Mathews  in  conveying  to  him  the  land 
in  Noithumberland,  which,  aa  has  been  seen,  they  pro- 
posed to  abandon.  This  acknowledgment  did  not  disclose 
apon  its  face  that  there  was  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  transfer  of  the  property.  The  grantee  himself  was 
now  dead,  but  the  guardians  of  his  heir  were  directed  by 
the  Assembly  to  tender  to  these  Indians  the  equivalent  in 
value  of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  If  this  was  rejected,  then 
the  rights  acquired  by  Mathews  under  his  original  con- 
veyance and  transmitted  to  his  heir,  were  to  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  tribe  of  their  own  motion  deserted  the 
lands.  No  step  was  to  be  permitted  tending  to  coerce 
them  in  their  action,  and  the  Governor  and  Council  were 
to  decide  as  to  whether  the  merchandise  ordered  to  be 
offered  had  been  accepted  or  refused.  Still  more  scrupu- 
lous care  was  displayed  by  the  Assembly  in  the  instance  of 
an  Indian  grant  to  Colonel  Fauntleroy  of  Rappahannock ; 
no  evidence  being  offered  to  prove  that  it  was  made  for  a 
sufficient  consideration,  he  was  commanded  to  cover  the 
deficiency  by  an  additional  recompense,  the  amount  of 
which  was  carefully  prescribed.' 

The  regulation  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  Indiana 
of  Accomac  denying  them  the  right  to  alienate  their  lands, 
was  not  extended  in  its  scope  to  tlie  aborigines  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  Colony.  In  1661,  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  Chickahominy  tribe  to  dispose  of  their 
grounds  to  the  English,  provided  that  each  sale  received 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  their  great  men,  which  waa 
to  be  announced  in  a  Quarter  Court  or  the  Assembly.* 
How  far  mere  apprehension  entered  into  these  equitable 
regulations  is  revealed  in  an  Act,  passed  in  1661,  with 
1  ADlog'i  Statutf,  vol.  II,  pp.  14,  se.  *  im.,  p.  34. 
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reference  to  the  Cheskiaclt  Indians,  which  may  be  quoted 
in  full:  "Considering  the  use  and  benefit  the  country 
may  enjoy  from  the  Cheskoiack  Indians  heing  kindly  used 
by  us,  and  being  sensible  that  with  the  few  guns  they 
l^ve  amongst  them,  they  cannot  prejudice  us,  being  a 
small,  inconsiderable  nation,  it  is  ordered,  to  show  other 
Indians  how  kind  we  are  to  such  as  are  obedient  to  our 
laws,  that  the  said  Cheskoiack  Indians  quietly  hold  and 
enjoy  land  they  are  now  seated  on  and  have  the  free  use 
of  guns  they  now  have." ' 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  justness  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  apprehension  was  founded.  In 
1662,  it  was  stated  in  an  Act  of  Assembly  that  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  friction  in  the  relations  of  the  English 
and  Indians  arose  from  the  encroachment  of  the  former 
upon  the  lands  of  the  latter.  The  aborigines  in  retalia- 
tion were  induced  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  ex- 
asperating them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  ready  at 
any  moment  to  fall  upon  the  depredators.  The  Assembly 
acknowledged  that  the  provision  requiring  all  grants  of 
Indian  lands  to  be  submitted  to  itself  or  the  General  Court 
for  approval  had  not  accompUshed  fully  the  purpose  in- 
tended, as  every  device  was  employed  by  designing  men  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indian  owners  to  proclaim  in  this 
public  manner  their  desire  to  part  with  their  grounds. 
It  was  now  considered  to  be  necessary  to  apply  to  all  the 
tribes  the  regulation  which  had  been  put  in  practice  with 
respect  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Accomac.  All 
alienations  of  soil  by  them  were  declared  to  be  without 
validity.  Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  view 
annually  the  boundary  lines  between  the  plantations  and 
the  Indian  territories,  and  to  prevent  any  intrusion  upon 
the  latter.'  These  provisions  were  steadily  maintained 
>  Hening'a  Statute*,  vol.  II,  p.  39.  *  IMd.,  pp.  138-148. 

VOL.  U—2K. 
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until  war  with  the  Indiana  broke  out  in  1676 ;  in  that 
year,  as  a  means  of  prosecuting  hostilities,  it  was  decided 
that  all  the  land  assigned  to  the  tribes  under  previous 
Acts,  which  had  been  given  up  by  them,  and  that  all 
lands  they  now  occupied  but  which  they  should  hereafter 
desert,  should  be  appropriated  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pablic.^  Previous  to  this,  when  the  Indians  were 
shown  to  have  abandoned  ground  laid  off  by  public 
authority,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  General  Court,  upon 
the  most  positive  evidence  to  that  effect,  to  suffer  private 
persons  to  obtain  patents  to  this  soil,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  limits  of  the  older  settlements.'  How  strictly  the 
regulation  was  enforced  when  the  aborigines  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  lands,  was  revealed,  in  1674,  in  the 
stem  injunction  to  the  colonists  who  had  seated  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Nottoways  to  withdraw,  and 
also  in  the  general  instFuctions  to  surveyors  not  to  lay  off 
the  lines  of  new  grants  in  the  boundaries  of  that  territory.* 
The  same  means  were  employed  in  Virginia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  evade  the  law  prohibiting  the  alienation  * 
of  Indian  lauds,  as  have  been  used  in  the  present  age  on 
the  reservations  in  the  West,  namely,  the  securii^  of  a 
nominal  lease  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors ;  the  Qeneral 
Court  was  always  quick  to  condemn  such  arrangements, 
and  to  deny  their  validity  unless  they  were  clearly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Indians.* 

As  time  passed  on,  the  Indian  population  gradually 
diminished,  and  great  tracts  in  this  way  became  deserted 
without  any  removal  on  the  part  of  the  aboriginal  owners 
beyond  what  deatli  had  brought  about.     In  1685,  for  in- 

1  Hening'B  i^atuttt,  TOl.  n,  p.  358. 
■  BecordM  of  the  &mena  Ccvft,  p.  207. 
•iWt.p.  172. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  1T»-188. 
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Btanoe,  it  was  stated  in  an  aj^wal  of  the  Burgesses  to  Lord 
Howard  that  when  the  region  of  couotr;  on  the  Biack- 
water  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  residing  in  tliat  part  of 
Virginia,  the  number  of  individuals  composing  them  was 
very  large,  but  that  the  tribes  were  now  extinct.  The 
nearest  Indians  were  the  Wyanokes  and  Nansemunds,  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  colonists  establish 
themselves  on  their  lands,  since  this  would  have  con- 
stituted a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies 
from  the  South.  Howard  refused  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Burgesses  because  in  conflict  with  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonial  govem- 
ment.i  In  1688,  a  few  years  later,  the  tribes  residing  in 
Pamuukey  Neck  and  on  the  south  side  of  Blackwater 
River,  offered  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  they 
urged  that  all  the  lands  in  their  vicinity  they  were  unable 
to  use  should  be  granted  to  the  English,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  petitioners,  but  also  as  a  relief 
to  them  in  their  indigent  condition.*  The  reserrationa 
with  one  exception  finally  disappeared.  The  Indian 
habits  of  life,  inherited  from  remote  ancestors,  could 
not  be  changed  even  by  contact  with  the  civilization 
of  the  English.  Every  year  saw  a  further  abridgment 
in  the  extent  of  the  soil  which  was  still  in  their  possession. 
The  aborigines  have  now  dwindled  to  a  few  half-breeds, 
who  own  only  a  few  rods  in  that  great  area  of  country 
which  was  once  the  seat  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
of  Powhatan,  and  the  exclosive  property  of  their  fore- 
fathers.' 

^  BrOUh  State  F^^ttn.  Coloniat;  JfciJonoU  PofMi**,  red.  Til,  pp.  SGO- 
362,  Vft.  StaU  Libnry. 

*  McDonald  Pig>«n,  vol.  Til,  pp.  IBI,  168,  Tk.  State  Llfaruy. 

■  An  lutaMMing  Hootmt  of  the  praaent  oonditlon  of  Uie  siLrTiTiiig 
Indlau  of  Tiigiiii»  will  be  fonnd  In  J.  GuUnd  PolUrd'i  PamvnJUf 
Indituu  of  Virginia,  Smltlmninn  IniUtation  FablioUlona,  Waahington, 
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During  the  existence  of  the  Company,  the  ability  to 
conrey  an  interest  in  any  portion  of  the  boU  of  Virginia, 
that  soil  having  been  granted  to  the  Company  in  free  and 
common  socage,  resided  under  the  charter  of  1606  in  the 
Council,  and  under  the  charter  of  1609  iu  the  Treasurer, 
Council,  and  general  association  of  adveuturerB  in  Eng- 
land,  and  they  could  at  their  discretioii  prescribe  not  only 
the  area  to  be  included  in  each  conveyance,  but  also  tlie 
conditions  to  which  the  title  should  be  subject  in  passing. 
The  Company  could  delegate  to  the  QoTernor  and  Council 
in  the  Colony  the  right  to  transfer  land  either  in  a  single 
instance  or  in  a  series  of  instances,  but  at  any  time  it 
could  withdraw  this  right,  if  circumstances  seemed  to 
demand  it.  The  delegation  could  only  be  made  hy  the 
Company  when  it  had  come  together  in  a  Quarter  Court, 
an  occasion  when  the  whole  membership  was  either  in 
attendance  or  fully  represented,  and  when  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  organization,  which  required 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  were  presented  for 
final  judgment.  The  action  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
in  Virginia  when  they  conveyed  land  in  accord  with  the 
power  thus  formally  and  solemnly  granted  to  them,  was 

D.C.,  18H.  There  are  records  of  several  insUnceB  atter  1650,  la  whicli 
estates  in  tee  simple  were  held  by  Indiana  who  iMided  in  Uie  midat  of 
the  English  aettlemenU.  These  Indian  landowners  were  doubtless  aa 
thoronghlj'  identified  in  all  of  their  interests  with  the  English  colonists  as 
it  they  belonged  to  the  same  race.  The  following  h  taken  from  the 
Bteord*  of  Bc^>pahannoek  Count]/ .-  "  Whereas  I,  Edward  Stookholdar, 
being  DOW  designed  npon  an  expedition  with  the  English  against  my 
countrymen,  the  Indians,  do  malce  my  last  will."  He  then  proceeds  to 
beqneath  bj  his  wife  his  plantation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  wiilch 
was  situated  In  the  freshes  of  Rappahannock  River.  Beeord$  of  St^ppa- 
hanrtock  County,  vol.  ]0T7'ieB2,  p.  lW,Va.  State  library.  In  a  deed 
from  Captain  Henry  Fleet  to  Malachl  Feale,  p.  278,  in  voL  I680-16BB,  of 
the  same  records  (Ta.  State  Library),  there  is  t  reference  to  "Indian 
Ned's  I*nd," 
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expressly  stated  to  be  purely  ministeml.^  They  were 
mere  agents  and  attorneys  of  the  parent  body,  without 
even  the  right  to  diacriminate  except  so  far  as  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so  by  the  explicit  terms  of  the  instructions 
which  they  had  received.  Apprehensive  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  Colony  might  find  some  loophole  for  the  com- 
mission of  fraud  even  when  they  were  carrying  out  a  com- 
mand which  minutely  prescribed  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
a  fraud  which  would  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  advent- 
urers in  England  and  indirectly  increase  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise,  the  Company  was  careful  to  establish  the  regu- 
lation that  no  grant  by  the  Governor  and  Council  should 
be  absolute  and  exclusive,  although  the  deed  bore  the 
impression  of  the  corporate  seal  and  acknowledged  that 
the  original  right  of  conveyance  resided  in  the  Company, 
which  had  been  delegated  for  the  reasons  set  down,  until 
the  document  had  been  forwarded  to  London,  and  had 
been  examined,  approved,  and  ratified  at  a  Quarter  Court." 

1  The  ewUest  patents  recoided  in  the  Patent  Books  In  the  Office  of  the 
SegiMer  In  Richmond,  Va.,  which  befHa  about  1623,  stat«  that  the  Gov- 
emor  and  Council  who  make  the  grants  derived  tbelr  authority  from  the 
Orders  and  Laws  passed  in  the  Qnarter  Coort  which  met  Mor.  ]8,  ISIS. 
Bee  Virginia  Land  FatenU,vd[.K2S-164S,^A.  The followlngwas the  first 
general  clause  :  "  To  all .  .  .  know  that  I,  Sir  George  Yeardley, ...  by 
virtue  of  the  great  charter  of  Orders  and  Laws  agreed  on  by  the  TreaanreT, 
Council  and  Company  of  adrentnren  and  planters  for  the  flist  Stmtbem 
Colony  of  Virginia  according  to  the  authority  granted  them  by  his  Majesty 
under  the  great  seal,  and  by  them  dated  at  London,  18th  day  of  November, 
1618,  and  directed  to  myself  and  the  Council  there  resident,  doe,  vrlth  the 
approbation  ...  of  the  Council  who  are  Joyned  in  commission  with  me, 
give  and  grant,"  etc.  This  form  was  used  by  Teardley  in  1620.  See  Vir- 
ginia Land  Paientt,  vol.  1623-1943,  p.  4T6.  See  also  Virginia  Magazine  of 
HittOTT/  and  Biographi/,  vol.  II,  p.  219,  for  a  copy  of  a  second  deed.  The 
Company's  delegation  to  Teardley  of  the  right  to  grant  patents  will  be 
found  in  his  instmctlonfi,  print«d  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  154--106. 

*  Abttraeu  of  Froettdingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
ToU  Up.*. 
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These  were  extraordinary  precautions.  They  were  proh- 
ably  justified  by  the  circmnstances  to  be  met,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  so  cumbrous  and  dilatory  a  system  of  truuh 
f  erring  a  title  to  land  could  only  have  continued  during  the 
infancy  of  the  Colony.  Growth  of  population,  which  called 
for  ever-increasing  facilities  in  the  rapid  acquisition  of  an 
interest  in  the  soil,  would  have  broken  it  down  even  if  the 
letters  patent  of  the  adventurers  had  not  been  recalled. 

When  the  Company  nkade  a  grant  of  land  in  Virginia, 
the  indenture  came  up  first  for  examination  in  a  special 
committee  (hat  owed  its  existence  to  a  standing  rule.  If 
there  were  palpable  reasons  for  throwing  it  out,  this  was 
done,  but  if  no  objection  could  be  advanced  against  it, 
from  any  point  of  view,  it  was  endorsed  as  approved  and 
laid  aside  for  ratification  at  the  next  succeeding  Quarter 
Court.  If  not  rejected  at  this  general  meeting  of  the 
adventurers,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil in  the  Colony.  The  counterpart  of  the  patent  bearing 
the  seal  and  signature  of  the  grantee  was  preserved  in  the 
great  chest  in  which  all  the  evidences  and  muniments  of 
title  belonging  to  the  corporation  were  carefully  guarded. 
There  were  several  distinct  grounds  upon  which  a  grant 
,^  of  land  was  made  by  that  body.  The  first  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bill  of  adventure,!  the  price  of  which  was  set  at 

1  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  hfU  of  adventure  :    "  Whereas 

paid  in  ready  moucy  to  Sir  Thomaa  fimTtbe,  Kolgbt,  tnMOTer  (or  Vir- 
ginia, the  aume  of adventon  towards  the  uid  Toyagea.    It  1b  agreed 

that  for  the  aumo the  aaid ahall  have  ratably  aooordlng  to 

adTcntures fall  part  of  all  nichlaDda,t«netneots  and  hereditamentaaa 

ahaU  from  time  to  time  tie  there  recovered,  planted  and  Inhabited,  And  of 
all  such  minea  and  mineral!  of  gold,  silver  and  other  metalla  or  treaanrtt, 
pearls,  precious  stone*  or  any  other  kind  of  wares  or  merobandlie  com- 
modities or  proffltta  whataoever  which  shall  be  obtained  or  gotten  In  tha 

saidvojageaccordingtottaeporclonof  moneyb; em^oyedtothatiiM 

in  as  ample  manner  as  any  other  adventurer  thereon  shall  reoelve  for  the 
summe."    See  Brown's  Oened*  <tr  the  ffitOed  OotM,  p.  471.    The  bill  of 
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twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  The  early  sharelioldera 
subscribed  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  joint  stock, 
and  of  the  lands  vhen  the  time  for  distribution  arriyed. 
It  was  intended  originally  that  this  should  be  in  1616, 
when  it  was  anticipated  that  the  population  would  have 
increased  and  the  settlements  have  been  extended  very 
much.'  The  first  division  was  to  apply  only  to  the  soU 
in  (he  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
recently  estAblished  towns.'  Commissioners  were  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  Colony  witii  instructions  to  make  a 
survey,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  map  showing  the 
allotments  of  every  shareholder  who  had  given  in  his 
name  previous  to  the  departure  of  these  officers  from 
England,  and  new  adventurers  were  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  same  privile^  as  the  old  in  having  an  interest 
in  the  dividends.*  Each  portion  of  land  thus  set  apart  was 
to  be  transferred  as  an  estate  of  inheritance.  The  holder 
of  a  single  share  was  to  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  first  division  of  tiie  soil  and  one  hundred  acres  ad- 
ditional in  the  second  division,  when  he  had  seated  the 
first  plantation.*  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Ai^U,  whose 
adventiire  vu  fraqnently  introduced  into  the  pMent.  &ee  Virginia 
Land  FaUnU,  vol.  1628-1643,  p.  117. 

<  Nova  Brltannlk,  pp.  23-24,  Poice's  Etatorieal  Traeta,  vol  I ;  A 
Brief  Deckntion,  Brown's  OenetU  of  the  JjnUtd  Statti,  p.  TT7. 

^  A  Brief  DeclatMloa,  Brown's  Gene*i*  of  the  United  SttOet,  p.  TT8. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  778. 

*  Abitraett  of  Proeeedinfft  of  the  ftrffinia  Company  of  London,  roll, 
p.  168.  It  1*  interesting  to  obaene  that  It  was  proposed  at  first  OM  tiie 
first  allotment  on  a  single  share  should  In  only  fifty  acres  of  land.  Sm 
A  Brief  DeclaraUon,  Brown's  Otnettt  of  tAe  UnUed  States,  p,  777.  The 
acquisition  of  one  hundred  actes  by  the  puichsae  of  a  share  was  by  the 
LawM  and  ConeUtntions  of  1610-1620  restricted  to  the  "  old  adTentnren, 
that  is,  to  such  ss  heretofore  hare  bronght  in  their  money  to  the  Tressnrer 
for  their  SeTerall  Shares."  See  p.  21  of  Lawes,  etc.,  Force's  Hitlorical 
lYact*.  vol.  UJ. 
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administration  of  the  afifairs  of  the  Colony  began  in  1617, 
interfered,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  general  distribution 
of  the  lands  in  fee  simple  at  the  time  it  had  been  deseed 
to  carry  that  measure  into  efiect,^  and  it  was  not  until 
1619,  upon  the  asstmiption  of  control  by  Yeardley,  that 
the  subdivision  of  the  soil  into  separate  holdings  took 
place  to  the  degree  intended  in  the  beginning.  The 
immediate  authority  upon  which  this  subdivision  was 
made  was  an  order  passed  at  a  Quarter  Court,  on  the 
18th  of  NoTCmber,  1618,  and  directed  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  Virginia;  the  shareholder  was  bj  it  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  a  privilege  granted 
to  all  who  should  receive  their  bills  of  adventure  previous 
to  the  midsummer  of  1625.'  The  acquisition  of  less  than 
fifty  diares  by  purchase  from  an  old  or  new  adventurer  did 
not  tranter  to  a  subsequent  holder  all  the  advantages  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  first  owner ;  the  privilege  of 
paying  no  quit-rents  was  under  these  circumstances  re- 
stricted for  every  bill  of  the  old  adventure  to  a  proportion 
of  four  persons  who  had  been  brought  over  previous  to 
1625.'  It  would  seem  that  about  one  third  of  the  persons 
who  purchased  shares  in  the  Company  disposed  of  them  to 
others,  about  one-third  emigrated  to  Virginia  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  estates  which  they  had  acquired, 
and  about  one-third  dispatched  their  representatives  to 

1  Then  hid  been  issaed,  aa  I  bare  itlread;  pointed  ont,  a  number  of 
patents  prsTious  to  IQIS.  The  ezpreaalou  "general"  is  used  advisedlj. 
See  CoXimiiiA  BeMrds  of  Virj/lnia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Eztn,  1874,  p.  16. 

*  See  InBtmotions  to  Teardlej,  Virginia  Xagaeine  of  Sittorf  and  Biog- 
raphy, Tol.  n,  p.  Ift4,  tor  the  authority  lor  subdividing  the  lands  of  the 
Colony,  For  rents,  see  Laws  and  Conslitntions,  p.  21,  Force's  Hittoricai 
Traett,  toI.  HI.  The  exempUon  from  quit-rents  was  not  to  applj  to  per- 
•ons  who  previous  to  1626  should  acquire  fifty  acres  in  the  Colony  by 
"  transporting  UiemselTes  or  others  into  Virginia  at  their  own  clia^es," 
p.  22. 

*  Laws  ami  Constitutions,  p.  23,  Force's  ffiuoricol  TratU,  vol.  m. 
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make  a  settlement  in  their  stead.'  In  many  instances, 
olauns  to  land  in  tile  Colony  baaed  on  a  purchase  of  shares 
in  the  Company  were  declared  valid  after  the  Company 
iteelf  had  been  dissolved.  Thus  Thomas  G-raies,  who  had 
subscribed  to  tiie  extent  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling, 
did  not  secure  a  patent  to  his  dividend  until  1628,'  and  it 
was  not  until  1636  that  Captain  John  Hobson  received  a 
patent  upon  a  bill  of  adventure  bearing  the  date  of  1621.^ 
It  happened  also  that  under  the  same  circumstances  a  son 
was  granted  a  tract  that  had  been  due  to  his  deceased 
father  on  his  holding  of  shares.^ 

A  magni£ed  form  of  the  dividend  of  the  individual 
shareholder  was  to  be  found  in  the  subpatents  obtained 
by  private  societies.  The  earliest  were  those  known  as 
Martin's  and  Smith's  Hundreds.  Certain  associations  of 
persons  were  allowed  to  engross  enormous  bodies  of  land 
in  Virginia  by  purchasing  many  shares  in  the  original 
Company,  which  carried  with  them  the  same  privileges 
and  the  same  obligations  as  those  accompanying  the  pur- 
chase of  a  single  share.'  Thus,  if  one  of  these  associations 
acquired  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  Colony  by  the  pur- 
chase of  two  hundred  shares  of  stock,  its  members  were 
entitled  to  twenty  thousand  acres  in  addition  as  soon  as 
they  had  seated  the  first  twenty  thousand.*    The  history 

1  TbiB  is  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Oenetia  of  tA«  UniUd 
SltOei ;  see  p.  649. 

2  Virginia  Land  PatenU,  vol.  1623-1643,  p.  72. 
>  IMd.,  p.  414.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  3W-3B1. 

*  Abttract*  of  Proettdinga  of  the  Virffinia  Companv  of  LoTtdon,  rd.  I, 
p.  143. 

*  The  subpatenteea  also  acquired  at  Qrst  special  poweiB.  At  a  general 
qnarterl;  meeting,  held  Feb.  2,  1819  (O.  S.),  at  the  house  of  Sir  Bdwin 
Sandys,  "it  was  ordered  allso  by  generall  consent  that  such  captaines  or 
leadera  of  porticnlar  plantaclons  that  Hhall  goe  there  to  inhabit  by  virtue 
of  their  graonts  and  plant  t^emselTes  their  tenants  and  Hervants  in  Tli- 
ginla,  shall  have  liberty  till  a  forme  of  government  be  there  settled  tliem. 
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of  all  these  societies,  however,  shows  that  this  condition 
was  not  fulfilled  in  the  measure  required.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  Company  was  that  the  adveDturera  in  these 
private  associations  would  transport  themselves,  families, 
servants,  and  tenants  to  Virginia,  and  would  employ  their 
means  in  developing  their  properties.  In  many  cases,  this 
was  done,  hut  the  result  was  disappointing.  This  wag 
inevitable.  It  is  significant  that  these  great  subpatenta 
were,  with  two  exceptions,  not  granted  until  as  late  as 
1618,  when,  in  consequence  of  misgovemment,  the  Colony 
had  been  very  much  reduced  in  strength  and  the  treasury 
almost  eatirely  depleted.  In  this  depressed  condition  of 
affairs,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  were 
anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  Virginia,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  establish  societies  and  by  their  means  erect 
particular  plantations.*  In  1620  alone,  five  patents  were 
granted  to  associations  of  this  character.  If  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  parent  body  could  have  followed 
their  own  wishes,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would 
never  have  consented  to  these  grante,  not  only  because  it 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
their  own  corporation  to  private  associations,  but  also 
because  it  transferred  their  privileges  and  immunities 
over  the  territory  conveyed.     The  Company  was  careful 

associating  unto  them  divera  of  the  giSTest  and  discreeteat  ol  their  com- 
panies,  to  moke  orders,  ordinancee  and  constitations  for  the  better  order- 
logo  and  dyrectluge  of  their  serrants  and  business,  provided  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  Lawes  ol  England."  NeUl's  Vlrgtnta  Company  of  Lon- 
don, p.  129.  For  the  dispute  which  arose  in  the  Assembly  of  IBIB,  with 
reference  to  the  powers  and  rights  of  Captain  Martin  under  the  sabpatmt 
of  Martin's  Hundred,  see  Colonial  Becordt  of  Virginia,  State  Senate 
Doct.,  Eztm,  1871,  p.  19.  Martin  clamed  that  he  was  to  enjoy  hla  l&nda 
"  tn  as  large  and  ample  maimer  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  any  lord  of 
a  manor  in  England." 

'  Abitract*  of  Froctedingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI,  I, 
p.  U. 
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to  umotmce  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  those  designated  as 
beneficiaries  in  a  sabpateut  to  unite  of  their  own  motion 
with  them  in  the  rights  accompanying  it,  persons  whose 
names  did  not  appear  in  the  document,  unless  the  consent 
of  the  Company  had  first  been  obtained.  If  psrticiilar 
persons  with  their  dependents  should  remove  to  Virginia, 
and,  although  not  members  of  that  body,  justify  their  title 
to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  in  the  Colony  by  their 
combination  with  certain  sabpatentees,  they  were  to  be 
set  down  as  mere  tenants  who  were  to  be  required  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  ground  which  they 
had  brought  under  oultiTation.^  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Company,  these  private  societies,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  very  prosperous,  either  quickly 
or  gradually  broke  down.  The  lands  belonging  to  some 
were  transferred  by  patents  with  little  regard  to  their 
original  ownership.  In  order  to  confirm  the  persons  who 
had  obtained  these  patents  in  their  tenure  of  the  soil 
granted  to  them,  special  instructions  were  given  in  1689 
and  1641  by  the  English  Government,  which  conferred 
upon  the  colonial  authorities  the  power  to  assign  a  pro- 
portionate area  of  land  to  these  associations  elsewhere,  in 
case  they  laid  claim  to  the  tracts  conveyed.'  The  adven- 
turers interested  in  Southampton  Hundred  seated  in  its 
boundaries  at  least  three  hundred  persons,  and  expended 
in  its  improvement  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.'    There 

'  InstrncUona  to  Teudley,  1018,  Tirginia  MatoMine  of  Sktorjf  and 
Biography,  vol.  11,  pp.  161,  16S. 

*  IiiBtruotionB  to  Sir  Fnncii  Wr>tt,  ColonkU  JMry  Book,  toL  LXZIX, 
1^.219-236;  SalntbttryAbttraeUforl639,p.i7,V^St»liiaL{bnis.  The 
nme  inrtmctlona  if  ere  given  to  Berkeley  In  IHl,  Virginia  Magazine  of 
Bittory  and  Biography,  toI.  II,  p.  381 ;  »lM  McDonald  Paptrt,  toL  I, 
p.  388,  Vk.  Bute  Llbtvy, 

•  AbHraeta  of  Froewdingt  of  th«  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  I, 
p.  Sfi ;  Satnibury  AbHraeU  for  1619,  p.  38 ;  IbO.  for  1636,  p.  133, 
Va.  State  Llbnr;. 
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were  two  hundred  thousand  acres  in  this  patent.  lo  1627, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colony  was  directed  by  the  General 
Court  to  draw  up,  for  its  information,  a  list  of  all  the 
properties  in  the  limits  of  this  Hundred,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  rents  paid  by  tenants  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  and  houses,  and  a  similar  report  was  to  be 
made  at  every  quarter  and  entered  on  record.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  residing  in  England  were  to  be  in- 
formed of  this  regulation.^  In  spite  of  this  care  for  the 
preservation  of  their  interests,  the  property  of  these  plant- 
ers melted  away  to  such  a  degree  that  they  acknowledged 
in  court,  in  1635,  that  all  was  gone  but  the  stock  of  cattle 
then  in  dispute.'  Martin's  Hundred  covered  an  area  of 
eighty  thousand  acres,  and  yet  it  was  only  settled  in  part; 
after  the  fall  of  the  Company,  not  many  years  passed 
before  the  whole  of  this  area  was  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals.  In  1636,  William  Tucker  and  others 
obtained  a  patent  to  eight  thousand  acres  in  Barclay 
Hundred,  to  which  they  had  acquired  title  by  a  deed  of 
sale  from  the  adventurers  of  that  association. 

The  second  ground  on  which  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
was  the  performance  of  meritorious  service.  Among 
those  who,  during  the  administration  of  the  Company, 
were  included  in  the  class  of  persons  deserving  of  this 
form  of  reward,  were  ministers  of  the  Church,  officers  of 
State  and  justice,  physicians,  and  others  who  had  com- 
mended themselves  by  highly  useful  actions  in  the  Colony 
to  favorable   consideration.^     In   the   commission   which 

1  General  Court  Orders,  Feb.  11,  1627,  Bobinaon  TVaweript*,  pp.  72, 
73. 

9  BrOUh  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Till,  Vo.  76 ;  SainAurt  Ab- 
itracta  for  1635,  p.  132,  Va.  State  Library. 

<  New  BriUuD,  Brown's  Geneaia  of  the  ITnited  Statei,  p.  378.  This 
document  U  a  traiuUtion  of  a  Spanish  version  of  llie  Nova  Britannia 
whicb  will  be  (oand  in  Ite  original  form  in  Force's  Biilorical  TraoU. 
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Delaware  receiyed  on  hia  appomtment  to  the  Governor- 
ehip  of  Viiginia  in  1610,  there  was  conferred  on  him  the 
power  to  recompense,  by  bills  of  adventure  for  land,  all 
persons  who  appeared  to  him  to  be  entitled  to  some  special 
recognition.'  In  1619,  Captain  Newport  received  from  the 
Company  a  bill  of  adventure  which  was  equal  in  value  to 
thirty-six  shares,  and  after  hia  death  thirty-five  shares 
additional  were  presented  to  his  widow.'  In  return  for 
the  services  and  sacrifices  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  he  was  allowed  the  propor- 
tion of  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  the  distribution 
of  lauds.'  This  generosity  was  not  restricted  to  ofBcers 
occupying  the  most  conspicuous  positions;  in  1622,  two 
shares  were  granted  to  the  captain  of  the  Royal  Jame»  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  important  assistance  which  he 
and  his  crew  had  given  towards  the  premotion  of  the 
interests  of  Virginia.*  During  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  it 
was  provided  that  all  shares  for  merit  alone  should  have 
such  limitations  as  would  restrict  their  sale  or  transfer, 
notwithstanding  that  a  full  consideration  was  offered, 
unless  the  committee  appointed  to  supervise  the  substitu- 
tion of  holders  should  give  their  consent  after  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances.^  The  right  of 
conferring  an  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  Colony,  as  a 
reward  for  special  services  performed  by  individuals, 
remained  in  force  after  the  Company  had  been  driven 

1  Brovn'B  Gtnai*  of  the  United  Slatee,  p.  361. 
'  Ibia.,  p.  868. 

'  See  Patent  for  his  Fenonal  Service  fn  Brown's  GeneMi  of  tA«  Ontted 
.State*,  pp.  468,  464. 

•  Hi&Qtea  of  Company ;  lae  Kelll'a  Virgiiiia  Compmy  of  London, 
p.  814. 

*  Abgtraete  of  Ptoeeeiingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  Tol.  L 
p.  131. 
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to  sanender  its  cluuter.  Id  1688,  Wyatt  was  iufltructed 
to  grant  patents  of  land  to  eTer7  person  who  b;  merit 
was  entitled  to  it  under  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
adopted  for  application  to  Buch  instances.^  Ten  years 
later,  Charles  the  Second  presented  a  favorite  servant 
with  two  thousand  acres.*  The  moat  ordinarj-  ground 
upon  which  these  patents  were  now  based  was  the  per- 
formance of  important  services  on  the  frontiers.  A 
special  order  of  court  was  passed  in  16S0  with  reference 
to  a  certain  area  of  country  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Pamunkey,  who  at  that  time  was  looked  upcm 
as  a  dai^rous  enemy  of  the  colonists,  by  the  terms  of 
which  an  extensive  tract  was  granted  to  every  commander, 
and  fifty  acres  to  every  other  person,  who  would  establish 
themselves  there  for  the  purpose  (rf  forming  a  barrier  to 
the  further  intrusion  of  the  Indiana.  Twenty-five  acres 
were  to  be  allowed  to  all  who  in  the  course  of  the  second 
year  removed  thither.  Amoi^  those  who  took  advant^e 
of  this  order  of  court  waa  John  Chew,  who  in  1636 
obtained  a  patent  to  five  hundred  acres  there  for  the 
adventure  of  himself  and  nine  companions.*  In  166S,  the 
Assembly  offered  a  fee  simple  title  in  ten  thousand  acres 
to  any  associatitm  of  persons  who  would  seat  themselves 

>  CoIonJoI  Sntrv  Book,  toI.  LZZIZ,  19.  210-388 1  Baiiubury  Ab- 
ttraett  /or  1838-1639,  p.  U,  Va.  SUte  Ubnry. 

*  This  wki  DDI7  a  ahoit  time  befora  the  battle  of  Wtmxttta,  and  It  U 
hsrdljr  prolMble  UiM  tiiia  aerruit,  who  wm  nuned  Thomu  Fieemui, 
dertTed  anj  benefit  from  tlie  gift.  In  1660,  a  petition  was  oftered  to 
GoTemor  Berkeley  praying  that  the  beln  of  Freeman  might  receive  a 
giant  ot  the  two  tbooaand  aoree  wtthont  making  a  formal  entry.  Sea 
Palmer's  Calendar  of  Viririnia  State  fkgw**  vol.  I,  p.  6.  Charles  n, 
while  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1060,  presented  one  of  his  page^  Bdwaid 
Prodgec,  witti  the  same  area  of  ground  in  Virginia,  bnt  there  Is  no  infor- 
mation aa  to  whether  he  or  hia  heirs  ever  came  into  actual  p 
It    irilllam  and  Mary  College  Qwiit«riv  for' April,  1803,  p.  19T. 

*  7irgt»Ui  Land  PUmOi,  toL  1628-164S,  p.  S70. 
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in  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke  or  Moratock  River,  after 
selecting  a  secure  position  and  providing  an  abundant 
supply  of  ammunition.^  In  1646,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ap- 
pomattox with  six  hundred  acres  attached  was  granted 
to  Captain  Abraham  Wood,  Fort  James  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  with  four  hundred  acres  to  Thomas  Rolfe,  and 
Fort  Royal  with  six  hundred  acres  to  Captain  Roger 
Marshall,  in  return  for  which  each  was  to  maintain  a 
band  of  rangers  for  the  defence  of  these  forti£ed  posts.' 

In  the  beginning,  the  performance  of  manual  services 
was  hardly  a  less  common  means  of  acquiring  an  estate  in 
Virginia  than  the  performance  of  religious  or  adminis- 
trative services.  Every  maa  who  became  a  tenant  or 
sefvant  of  the  Company  previous  to  the  return  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  was  allowed,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  had  bound  himself,  a  patent  to  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  this  was  perhaps  enlarged  to  two  hun- 
dred if  the  owner  erected  a  house  upon  the  second  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  course  of  three  years.  The  tenant  or 
servant,  by  settling  in  Virginia  and  there  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  devoting  his  physical  powers  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands  of  the  Company,  was  looked  upon  as 
having  placed  himself  upon  the  footing  of  the  share- 
holder who  had  invested  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings 
in  its  stock,  and  he  was,  therefore,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  in  his  covensnta,  entitled  to  the  same 
extent  of  soil,  with  probably  the  right  to  the  same  addi- 
tional area  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  apply* 
ing  to  an  ordinary  shareholder.' 

1  Heoiug's  St<autei,  TOl.  I,  p.  381. 

■  JMil.pp.  326,327. 

■  Ingtmctioiis  to  TeanUer,  lOlB,  Vlrginta  Magaxtne  of  Hittam  and 
BfofrapAir,  vol.  II,  p.  167.  It  ia  not  staMd  in  the  initnuitions,  in  ao 
manj  words,  tJiftt  these  "ancient"  wrrants  of  Uie  Compuij  wen 
entitled,  npon  the  perfornumce  of  the  luuol  condition!,  to  ftn  wigmenta- 
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The  orders  and  constitutions  of  1618  granted  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  to  every  planter  who  at  his  own  cost 
had  come  into  the  Colony  previous  to  or  in  the  course  of 
Dale's  administration;  the  privilege  accruing  under  this 
provision  was  in  many  cases  claimed  as  late  as  1635,  either 
by  the  planter  himself,  who,  for  some  reason  had  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  it  hitherto,  or  by  his  descendant.'  The 
personal  adventurer  could  also  be  a  shareholder,  and  thus 
obtain  an  additional  proportion  of  land. 

The  third  ground  on  which  a  patent  was  granted  was 
the  head  right.  The  head  right  was  in  operation  in  1618,' 
growing  more  and  more  important  each  successive  year 
until  it  became  the  principal  basis  for  title.  Every  share- 
holder who  transported  an  emigrant,  whether  free  or  bond, 
to  the  Colony,  acquired  thereby  a  claim  to  fifty  acres  if  the 
person  remained  in  Virginia  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or 
even  if  he  had  died  after  he  was  taken  on  board  ship  on  the 
outward  voyage.  The  shareholder  secured  an  additional 
tract  of  fifty  acres  in  the  second  distribution  of  lands  upon 
the  strength  of  the  transportation  of  this  person." 

An  attempt  was  made  at  one  time  by  some  of  the  share- 
holders to  establish  the  rule  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
all  emigrants  forwarded  by  them  to  Virginia,  but  lost  on 
the  way,  should  be  assumed  by  the  Company  without 

tion  of  their  holdinga,  but  if  the  analogf  of  persons  who  had  come  over  at 
their  own  coat  pisTious  to  the  departure  of  Dole  waa  foUowed,  they  were 
BO  entitled.    Seep.  160. 

1  Instances  are  given  In  Virginia  Land  Patenta,  vol.  1828-1043,  pp.  230, 
SM.  In  the  preambles  of  these  palenU,  the  claims  are  based  upon  "  the 
charter  of  orders  from  the  Late  Treasurer  and  Company  b«aring  date 
Not.  18,  1618."  See  Instmctions  to  Teai^y,  1618,  Virffinia  Mai/aziiu 
of  Sittorjf  and  Biographj/,  vol.  II,  pp.  166,  167. 

*  Instntctious  to  Teardley,  1618,  Virginia  Hagaeine  of  Hittorf  and 
Bioifraphy,  vol.  II,  p.  IgT- 

■  Ordera  and  ConatitQlions,  1619, 1620,  p.  21,  Force's  iTMorieot  Dveta, 
ToLm. 
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r^^rd  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  this  cost  to  be  made 
good  not  by  the  act\utl  payment  of  money,  but  by  a  grant 
of  land  under  the  liberal  terms  allowed  by  the  corporation 
to  ite  members.  Thus  if  an  adventurer  purchased  one 
share,  which  entitled  him  to  one  hundred  acres  on  the  first 
division,  and  when  he  had  seated  them  to  an  additional 
hundred  acres  on  (he  second  division,  if  after  securii^  the 
patent  to  the  firat  one  hundred  acres  he  dispatched  twenty 
persons  to  Virginia,  and  these  persons  were  drowned  at 
sea  or  died  of  pestilence  on  shipboard,  it  was  claimed  by 
some  that  the  transportation  of  the  twenty  entitled  the 
shareholder,  if  an  old  adventurer,  not  only  to  one  thousand 
acres  upon  the  first  division  and  one  thousand  acres  more 
upon  the  second,  but  also  to  an  area  of  land  sufficient 
to  recoup  him  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  the  twenty  emigrants,  this  area  to  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  governing  the  allotment  under  the  law  relating  to  the 
head  right.  To  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  such  a 
claim  would  have  led  to  the  partial  defeat  of  the  object 
which  the  Company  had  most  at  heart,  that  object  being  to 
make  the  increase  of  population  in  Viiginia  maintain  an 
equal  progress  with  the  acquisition  of  private  ownership 
in  (he  soil.  The  claim  was  brushed  aside  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  disapprobation,  as  likely  to  confer  upon  individ- 
uals a  la^fe  proportion  of  the  lands  in  Virginia  witiioat 
any  advantage  to  the  general  community.^ 

The  acquisition  of  ownership  in  fifty  acres  through  the 
head  right  was  not  even  in  the  time  of  the  Company 
confined  to  the  shareholder.     Any  one  who  had  em^^ted 

1  The  original  proposlUoD  was  made  b;  Sir  Jobn  Wolotenltolme  In 
behalf  of  tiie  odventuren  of  Martin's  Hundred.  Abitractt  of  Proettd- 
iagi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  13.  The  Q^flf  » 
TesBel  belonging  to  tlie  odTentnrerB  of  this  Hondred,  had  in  the  cooTse  of 
a  very  Btoimy  Toyage  in  1619  lost  fonrteen  of  the  penona  on  board,  who 
had  bMn  Mnt  ont  to  Virginia.    Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  10,  II. 

VOl.l.—St, 
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to  the  ColoDj,  or  who  had  carried  or  sent  orer  aoother 
person,  became  entitled  to  the  same  area  of  land.i  The 
law  allowinff  tiiia  was  eminently  wise  in  the  beginning. 
No  more  powerful  influence  could  have  been  set  in  motion 
for  increasing  the  Tolnme  of  population  in  Virginia.  The 
extent  of  land  to  be  obtained  by  compliance  with  other 
conditions  and  even  by  the  purchase  of  shares  was  neces- 
sarily small  in  comparison  with  the  area  which  would  be 
acquired  by  this  means.  The  conveyance  of  title  upon 
the  strength  of  the  head  right  furnished  the  practical 
assurance  that  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  would  not 
outstrip  too  far  the  growth  in  (he  number  of  inhabitants. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  the  head  right 
became  still  more  common  as  the  basis  of  securing  a 
patent.  Previous  to  1625,  it  had  been  authorized  by 
the  orders  and  constitutions  of  the  Company;  when  the 
letters  of  that  corporation  were  recalled,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  profound  uneasiness  in  the  Colony,  that  all 
titles  to  land  would  be  questioned,  with  the  result  of 
disturbing  vested  interests  in  this  form  of  property. 
Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land with  which  Governor  Teardley  was  entrusted  in 
1625,  was  the  recognition  of  existing  holdings  in  Virginia, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  regulations  established  to 
govern  the  acquisition  of  land.  In  order  that  these  regu- 
lations might  be  given  more  stability,  he  was  instructed 
to  urge  die  necessity  of  their  confirmation  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.'  The  apprehensions  of  die  colonists  were 
entirely  removed  by  a  grant  of  letters  patent  by  the  King 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1625,  in  which  the  ordinance  of 

■  Olden  and  CtnutitDtitRu,  1611^  l«M,  p-Sa,  Force's  HIttoHeal  Traett, 
toLIU. 

■  BritUh  BtaU  Toptn,  Oolonioi,  yA.  WL,  No.  17 ;  Atftubtin'  M^raeU 
/or  1625,  p.  120,  Ta.  State  Ubrur. 
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the  Company  with  reference  to  the  head  right  received  the 
tojal  approval.'  On  the  26th  of  March,  1627,  Charles 
the  First  being  now  in  occupation  of  the  throne,  the  let- 
ters patent  of  James  the  First  Trere  confirmed,  and  were 
confirmed  for  the  second  time  in  1631,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  1638,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  were  confirmed  for  the  fourth  time.  In  the 
instructions  which  were  given  to  Wyatt  when  he  became 

1  The  form  adopted  for  the  Und  p«teiit  immedlAWly  after  tbe  dlsso- 
Intton  of  the  Compuiy'  ran  tboH  i  "  To  all  to  whom  .  .  .  whereas  by  the 
Ordm&ncea  and  Constitutiona  made  and  set  forth  b;  the  late  Company,  it 
is  ordered  and  appointed  that  nch  lands  and  dividends  aa  ahall  be  due  to 
my  adTmttarera  or  plantora  of  wliat  condition  or  quality  soerer  be  laid 
ont  and  aaaigned  unto  them  by  the  GoTemor  and  Council  here,  and 
whereas  the  same  power  and  authority  ia  confirmed  and  granted  by  his 
Ha]eat;B  tetters  Patent  directed  unto  roee  and  the  Counsell  of  state  bear- 
ing date  the  fonrteenUi  day  of  March  1626,  now  know  ye  that  I  Sir  George 
T6arfley,"etc.  See  Ptrirfitiaiand Potent, toI.1623-164S,  p.  4B.  Inl(J34 
the  form  ran  thus  ■.  "  Whereas  by  Letters  Patent  beailng  date  the  twoe 
and  twraktietlt  of  July,  one  thousand  six  hundred  tliirtie  four,  from  the 
B<.  Hon^  Lords  of  his  MajesUes  Hoot  Hon^  Privle  Council,  their  Lord- 
ships did  anthorlie  the  Ooremor  and  Council  of  Virginia  to  dispose  of 
sncb  portions  of  land  to  all  planters  being  freemen  as  they  had  power  to 
doe  before  the  year  1626,  when,  according  to  divers  orders  and  Constita- 
tions  in  that  year  appointed,  all  dividends  of  land  anyways  due  or  belong- 
ing to  any  adventurers  or  planters  of  what  condition  or  quality  soever," 
etc.  See  Virfftnia  Land  Pattnt*,  voL  1023-1643,  p.  168.  In  1689  the  fol- 
lowing form  was  in  use:  "To  all  to  whom  ...  I  Francis  Wjatt  .  .  . 
whereas  by  instructions  from  the  King's  Most  excellent  Majestle,  directed 
to  me  and  the  Cooncil  of  State,  his  Hajestie  was  gratiously  pleased  to 
authorize  me  the  said  governor  and  Council  to  grant  patents  and  to 
assign  sncb  portions  of  lands  to  all  adventurers  and  planters  as  have  been 
usually  heretofore  in  like  lataa,  either  to  adveniurera  of  muney  or  trans- 
portation ol  people  to  the  colony,  according  to  the  orders  ol  the  lata 
Company  and  since  allowed  by  his  Majesty,  and  Hlceifise  that  there  be 
the  same  portion  of  flftie  acres  of  land  graunted  and  assigned  for  every 
person  that  hath  been  tnuisported  to  the  Colony  since  Midsummer  1626. 
And  that  the  same  contae  bee  oontlnued  to  all  persona  transported  hither 
until  it  shall  be  otherwise  determined  by  his  Majestie.  Now  know," 
etc    See  Virftnia  Land  Patent*,  voL  1023-1643,  p.  T08. 
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Governor  in  1639,  it  waa  declared  that  for  every  person 
-who  bad  transported  himself,  or  had  been  transported  into 
Virginia  before  1625,  an  area  of  fifty  acres  of  ground 
should  be  allowed  if  it  had  not  already  been  done,  and 
Wyatt  was  directed  to  continue  to  enforce  this  regulation 
until  he  had  received  orders  to  pursue  a  different  course.^ 
The  same  injunction  was  laid  upon  Berkeley  in  the  in- 
structions given  him  in  1641  on  assuming  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  the  Colony.^  So  important  did  the 
Virginians  consider  the  head  right  of  fifty  acres,  that  in 
their  surrender  in  1651  to  the  Commissioners  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  sought  and  obtained  its  confirmation  as  one  (rf 
the  conditions  of  submisuion.^  This  fact  is  embodied  in 
the  preambles  of  many  of  the  patents  put  on  record  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Protectorate.*  In  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Virginia, 
the  privilege  of  fifty  acres  for  every  person  transported 
thither  was  continued,  and  this  Act  is  mentioned  in  many 
of  the  patents  issued  at  this  time  as  the  authority  for  the 
grants  which  they  contained.  After  the  Restoration, 
this  privilege  was  confirmed  repeatedly  in  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colony. 

Tbe  acquisition  of  land  in  Virginia  by  the  conveyance 
of  persons  from  England  was  not  as  inexpensive  a  means 
of  becoming  an  o^vner  of  soil  in  the  Colony  as  it  would 
seem  upon  the  first  view.  If  a  man  obtained  his  title  to 
fifty  acres  by  the  transportation  of  himself,  the  cost  in 
general  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  six  pounds,  tbe  out- 
lay entailed  by  a  passage  across  the  ocean  at  that  period. 

'  InstrnctioQs  to  Wyatt,  January,  16SS-1639,  BritUh  State  Paptrt, 
Colonial;  Satntbury  AbMraeU/or  163S,  pp.  46,  47,  Va.  State  Litwaiy. 

*  iDstructiooa  to  Berkeley,  IMl,  Kirifinfa  Magatine  of  Sitiorj/  and 
Biograpkj/,  vol.  II,  p.  281. 

*  Henlng'a  Hiattuet,  vol.  I,  p.  S64. 

*  Tho  foUowlog  waa  tbe  toim  duiing  tlie  Bdmioiatiatioii  of  Bloluud 
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TIlis  would  signify  aboat  two  and  two-fiftbs  shillings  an 
acre,  or,  raising  this  Bum  to  the  purchasing  value  which  it 
would  probably  have  to-day  in  American  currency,  two 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  In  addition,  the  tract 
acquired  was  covered  with  an  enormous  growth  of  pri- 
mseval  forest,  which  made  necessary  a  great  expenditure 
of  labor  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  to  clear 
the  ground.  If  the  right  was  secured  by  the  introduction 
of  s  servant,  not  only  must  the  charge  for  his  ^paae&gQ  be 
taken  into  account,  but  also  the  amount  required  to  clothe 
him.  The  cost  of  his  apparel  alone  in  1649  was  three 
pounds  and  seven  shillings.^  When  it  grew  common  for 
the  planters  to  sne  out  patents  on  the  basis  of  head  rights 
acquired  by  the  purchase  of  persons  brought  over  by  the 

Bennett;  "I,  Richard  Bennett,  Qovemor  and  Captain  General  of  Virginia, 
■end  greeting  .  .  .  vheieas  by  the  aniole  dated  at  Jamea  City,  this 
twelfth  of  Maicb,  1661,  concluded  and  signed  by  Commleaioneiaq^lnted 
by  authority  ol  Parliament  tor  the  reducing,  settling  and  goreming  of 
Tirginia,  It  was  provided  that  the  privilege  of  flftie  acres  tor  every  person 
tnuispOTted  Into  the  colonie  should  be  continued  as  previously  granted, 
and  whereas  by  an  Act  of  a  Grand  Assembly  made  April  21,  1652,  it  was 
provided  that  all  patents  ehall  hereafter  be  signed  onder  the  Governor's 
huid  with  ye  Secretaries  authoritie  ...  in  law  until  a  colonle  seal  shall 
be  provided,  now  know  ye,  etc."  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Va.  Stale 
Paptri,  VOL  I,  p.  1.  See  also  Va.  Land  PaUtOt,  vol.  1662-1666,  p.  42. 
When  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  Governor  himself  at  this  time,  it  was 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  Council.  See  tbe  instance  ot  Governor 
Mathews  to  1667.  Va.  Land  Patenf,  vol.  1666-1664,  pp.  168, 169.  The 
following,  proposed  by  Secretary  Lndwell  in  1677,  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  as  the  form  of  the  patent:  "To  all  to  whom  &o  I  &c  send  ftc 
whereas  his  meet  sacred  Majestie  hath  been  gratiously  pleased  by  bis 
Toyall  letters  pattants  nnder  tbe  greats  seale  of  England,  bearing  date  at 
Westminster,  tbe  tenth  day  of  October,  to  the  twenty  eighth  yeare  ot 
hlfl  r^gne,  amongst  other  things  to  his  said  letters  pattents,  to  continue 
and  confirme  the  antlent  privileges  uid  power  of  granting  fltty  acres  ot 
land  for  every  person  imported  toto  this,  his  Ma]esUe'a  colony  of  Virginia, 
now  knowe  yee  that  I  &c."  Hening's  Statute*,  voL  n,  pp.  418, 419. 
'  Bullock's  Virffinia,  p.  86. 
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merohanta  for  sale,  they  were  compelled  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  expenses  of  transportation,  the  profit  which 
the  traders  demanded  for  their  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
serrants  in  England. 

From  the  very  inauguration  of  the  system  of  head 
rights,  it  was  abused  and  evaded  by  every  contrivance 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest.  In  many  cases,  several 
patents  were  obtained  by  the  same  person  on  the  strength 
of  the  number  of  times  he  had  paid  the  charges  of  his 
own  passage  across  the  ocean.  Thus  in  the  year  1687,  a 
tract  of  seven  hundred  acres  was  granted  to  John  Chew, 
one  hundred  acres  of  which  was  allowed  him  for  his  own 
transportation  in  1622  and  1623.^  In  a  patent  of  one 
thousand  acres  acquired  by  Theodorick  Bland  and  his 
brother  near  the  close  of  the  century,  they  were  entered 
for  two  head  rights  respectively  on  their  individual  ac- 
count, although  they  had  for  many  years  been  prominent 
citizens  of  Virginia."  There  is  a  record  of  a  grant,  in 
1651,  in  which  the  patentee  was  permitted  to  receive 
eight  head  rights  for  this  number  of  voyages  across  the 
sea  backwards  and  forwards.'  This  was  in  contempt  of 
the  spirit  although  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law.  No  lapse  of  time,  as  observed  in  the  case  of  John 
Chew,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  served  to  make 
invalid  a  claim  based  upon  the  transportation  of  one's 
self.  The  widower  could  secure  patents  on  head  rights 
acquired  by  his  marriage  to  several  wives  in  succession, 
provided  that  he  could  truthfully  swear  that  he  had 
brought  them  into  the  Colony,  or  that  they  had  come  at 

1  Va.  Land  PaUnU,  toI.  16SS-1643,  p.  446. 

*  SeeortU    of   Henrico    Counly,   vol.    1682-1701,   p.   176,   Yk.   8Uto 

*  Va.  Land  PatenU,  vol.  1666-1679,  p.  433.  A  slmilai-  ioBUnoe  will 
be  found  in  Ibid.,  toI.  144S-1661,  p.  172. 
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Uwir  own  expense.  In  a  patent  granted  to  William  Car- 
ter in  1686,  the  head  rights  were  derived  from  his  trans- 
portation in  different  years  of  two  wives,  then  deceased, 
his  living  wife,  and  seven  additional  persons.'  Many 
head  rights  were  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  pretended 
blood-relationship  to  individuals  now  dead  who  had  settled 
in  Virginia.' 

The  perversion  of  the  head  right  from  ite  original 
purposes  grew  more  and  more  palpable  with  the  progress 
of  time,  the  oeitificate  being  granted  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  reqmrements  of  the  law.  One  of  the  most 
unscmpulouB  instances  of  this  perversion  was  where  the 
master  of  a  ship  swore  before  the  proper  authorities  that 
he  had  on  a  stated  occasion  brought  into  the  Colony  cer- 
tain persons,  who  were  in  reality  his  seamen  and  passen- 
gers, for  whose  transportation  he  had  never  received  the 
head  rights  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  this  claim  was 
rarely  thrown  out,  although  the  seamen  were  permanently 
attached  to  his  vessel  onder  articles  of  agreement  which 
had  been  compelling  and  would  still  compel  their  services 
for  a  long  period,  while  the  passengers  had  borne  every 
expense  they  incurred  in  making  the  voyage.*  In  the 
succeeding  year,  perhaps,  he  would  repeat  the  act,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  same  sailors,  together  with  a  new 
bateh  of  passengers,  obtain,  after  taking  the  required 
oath,  the  same  nomber  of  certificates  to  head  rights  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  general,  the  custom  prevailing 
among  those  having  recourse  to  these  unprincipled  meth- 
ods, who  must,  after  all,  have  been  comparatively  few,  was 
to  sell  the  head  rights  thus  gotten  as  soon  as  they  re- 

>  Va.  Land  Fattnta,  voL  IflSS-ietS,  p.  669. 

*  MtncU  0/  PnteuHngi  of  tA«  Virginia  Cow,pant  of  London,  toL  U, 
n.  1«,  IT. 

■  Hutwall,  ChOtOB,  and  BUr'i  Pntent  StaU  of  Virffinta,  Vm,  p.  IS. 
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ceived  their  certificates,  which  placed  the  porohaaers  in 
the  position  of  the  shipmasters  with  reference  to  the 
patents  to  be  sued  out.  The  aoqaisition  of  head  rights 
under  these  circumstances  by  masters  of  vessels  having 
been  attended  with  no  pecuniary  cost  and  with  little 
personal  inconvenience,  it  followed  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  dispose  of  their  certificates  for  a  smaller  amount 
of  tobaooo  than  was  usual.  In  this  way,  they  were  able 
to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  their  cargoes,  which, 
from  the  fact  that  no  outlay  was  entailed  in  securing  it, 
augmented  to  that  extent  the  clear  profit  of  the  voy^e. 
Aa  long  as  the  violation  of  the  law  was  either  consciondy 
or  unwittingly  overlooked  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
there  was  no  reason  in  the  opinion  of  a  ahipmaater  guilty 
of  this  fraud  why  he  should  be  disturbed  in  conscience. 
To  guard,  however,  ^^nst  the  chance  of  his  scheme  of 
acquiring  head  rights  on  the  strength  of  having  trans- 
ported to  Virginia  his  own  sailors  for  the  third  or  even 
for  the  fourth  time,  being  upset  by  the  honesty  of  the 
officials  before  whom  the  oath  was  taken,  he  was  gener- 
ally too  shrewd  to  select  the  same  county  in  the  Colony 
twice  in  succession  as  the  scene  of  his  imposition  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

As  might  have  been  confidently  expected,  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  an  onscrapulous  shipmaster  was  imitated  by  the 
sailors  under  him.'  It  would  have  been  unnatural  for 
the  underling  to  have  observed  the  profit  which  his  supe- 
rior was  reaping  by  his  facSity  in  false  swearing  with- 
out seeking  to  secure  some  advantage  for  himself  by  the 
same  means.  The  master  of  a  vessel  having  obtained  a 
certain  number  of  certificates  of  head  rights,  by  taking 
an  oath  that  he  had  brought  to  Virginia  his  own  sailors, 
whom  he  douhtlesa  described  in  very  indefinite  terms,  the 
I  Hutwell,  Chilton,  and  BI^'b  Pretent  StaU  of  V^ginia,  1697,  p.  10. 
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stulors  in  their  torn  swore  with  equal  roundness  that 
they  had  transported  themselves  at  their  own  expense, 
and  were  therefore  each  entitled  to  fifty  acres  in  the 
Colony.  There  was  little  likelihood  that  the  common 
mariner  was  more  scrupulous  than  his  superior  in  em- 
bodying in  his  oath  the  statement  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived previously  a  certificate  to  a  head  right  on  the  basis 
of  transportation  of  either  himself  or  bis  commander. 
The  same  custom  of  selling  the  certificates  secured  in  this 
fraudulent  manner  prevailed  among  the  sailors  aa  among 
the  shipmasters. 

There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  the  area  of 
soil  in  the  Colony  in  the  possesaion  of  seafaring  men  ac- 
quired by  patent  was  very  extensive.  As  early  as  1624, 
there  was  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  at  Kecoughtan  to 
William  Gainge,  a  mariner.  In  1635,  William  Barker, 
also  a  mariner,  obtained  a  patent  to  four  hundred  acres 
in  Charles  City  County;  three  years  later,  Richard  Barn- 
honse,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  received  by 
patent  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.^  The  author  of  the 
New  I)e»enption  of  ViTgimOy  writing  in  1649,  declared  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shipmasters  and  the  principal 
seamen  employed  in  the  transportation  of  tobacco  from 
the  Colony  at  that  time  owned  plantAtions  there.'  Pow-. 
ers  of  attorney  are  frequently  found  in  the  County  Court 
entries  of  that  period  still  in  existence,  conferring  author- 
ity on  some  one  in  Virginia  to  mantle  or  sell  estates 
which  had  descended  to  the  person  giving  the  power  from 

1  Va.  Land  Potent*,  vol.  1628-1643,  pp.  39,  622. 

*  Tbe  extent  of  the  posseesioni  \a  land  held  b;  abipmaaten  In  Virginia 
la  ahown  moM  tally  by  tbe  County  Recoids  than  by  tbe  Patent  Books  in 
tbe  Land  OlBce.  Special  referenee  may  be  made  to  the  Sewrd*  of  York 
and  Lower  Norfolk  Covntiei.  Tbe  instancea  of  aales  and  purcbaaes  by 
marinera  pieaerved  in  these  tecotds  wra  too  nnmerona  to  be  noted  here 
aeparately. 
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a  marineT'who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  Virginian  trade. 
Some  of  these  powers  appear  to  sustain  the  assertion  of 
contemporaneous  witnesses  that  the  dealings  of  sailors  in 
connection  with  head  rights  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  There  was  recorded  in  the  county  of 
Rappahannock,  in  1668,  a  document  of  this  character 
trom  Thomas  Sheppard  of  Plymouth  in  England,  in 
which  he  places  William  Moseley  in  charge  of  his  inter- 
est in  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  rights  due  him  for  the 
transportation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  ships,  on  account  of  whom,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  no  certificates  had  as  yet  been  obtained.' 
It  might  be  well  asked  where  were  these  persons  ?  If  they 
had  been  free  when  they  came  over,  they  had  doubtless 
secured  patents  on  the  basis  of  their  own  transportation, 
or  if  they  had  become  serTants  on  their  arrival  in  the  Col- 
ony, their  masters  or  nustresses  had  most  prohahly  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  acquire  larger  areas  of  the  public 
lands  than  were  at  tiiat  time  in  their  possession. 

For  one  individual  who  was  brought  over  to  Virginia, 
two  hundred  acres  were  frequently  obtained  by  different 
persons.*  The  shipmaster  secured  fifty  acres  for  trans- 
porting him  in  his  vessel,  the  merchant  who  purchased 
his  period  of  service  from  the  shipmaster,  or  who  had 
entered  into  covenants  with  him  through  agents  in  Eng- 
land, received  a  second  fifty  acres,  and  the  same  number 
were  granted  to  Hie  planter  who  acquired  the  interest  in 
him  owned  hy  the  merchant.  It  happened  quite  often 
that  two  planters  would  unite  in  buying  from  the  mer- 
diant  the  same  individual  as  one  of  many  individuals  im- 
ported, and  under  these  circumstances,  they  were  allowed 

■  BtconU  0/  Stgipahannook  Cottnt^,  vol.  1666-16TS,  p.  160,  V».  State 

'  LetUn  of  Owtnor  SpoUvocd,  toL  n,  p.  IS, 
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two  head  rights  on  account  of  the  aame  person.  The 
propiietaries  oi  the  Northern  Neck  did  not  consider  them- 
selves under  any  legal  constraint  to  give  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  the  transportation  of  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  might  be  introduced  into  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  as  defined  in  their  grant.  This  led  to  a  further 
perversion  of  the  object  of  the  head  right.  The  ship- 
master or  merchant  who  had  imported  servants  into  the 
Northern  Neck,  or  English  emigrants  who  had  gone  there 
to  settle,  entered  a  claim  for  lands  in  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia which  lay  outside  of  the  limits  controlled  by  the 
proprietaries,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals 
brought  in,  and  when  they  bad  secured  acknowledgments 
of  their  claims,  they  assigned  the  certificates  for  a  stated 
consideration  to  persons  who  either  lived  in  that  division 
of  the  Colony  or  who  proposed  to  take  up  their  residence 
there,  and  who  by  means  of  these  certificates  were  able  to 
obtain  patents  to  extensive  plantations.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  Colony  at  large  acquired  the  additional  popula- 
tion, and  to  that  degree  the  principle  of  the  head  right 
remained  inviolate,  but  the  principle  was  really  disre- 
garded in  the  foct  that  these  transactions  threw  into  the 
hands  of  the  purchasers  of  the  certificates  great  bodies  of 
land  which  must  continue  wholly  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited.1 

The  perversion  was  pushed  so  far  that  head  rights 
were  granted  upon  the  presentation  of  lists  of  names 
copied  from  old  books,  of  record,  and  it  ended  in  the 
clerks  in  the  office  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Colony  falling 
into  the  grossly  illegal  habit  of  selling  these  rights  to  all 
who  would  pay  from  one  to  five  shillings  for  each  right, 
without  any  pretension  being  made  that  the  buyer  had 
compiled  with  the  law  either  by  bringing  in  immigrants 
■  Lttun  (/  OoMrnor  Spot$vood,  voL  I,  p.  16S. 
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himBelf  or  hy  purchasing  certificates  from  persons  who 
had  done  eo.^  These  abases  crept  in  with  the  general 
coDseikt.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  disregard  the  regulation  as  to  bead  rights,  both 
in  its  letter  and  spirit,  was  not  confined  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  state  of  public  feeling,  we  will  find  that  it  was  the 
result  of  economic  influences  that  had  sprung  up  and 
grown  with  the  progress  of  time.  When  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  reached  a  certain  point  of 
expansion,  the  reasons  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  the  head  right  in  the  beginning  began 
appreciably  to  weaken,  although  untU  the  whole  country 
lud  been  appropriated  by  individual  proprietors  and  had 
become  inhabited,  these  reasons  could  never  cease  to  have 
force.  In  time,  however,  there  inevitably  arose  a  demand 
for  a  more  easy  and  less  expensive  method  of  acquiring 
an  interest  in  severalty  in  unoccupied  soil.  The  trans- 
portation of  persons  from  England  or  elsewhere  entailed, 
even  in  the  beginning,  upon  those  who  wished  to  sue  out 
patents  to  land  in  the  Colony,  a  much  heavier  outlay 
than  they  would  have  been  willing  to  incur,  but  for  the 
fact  that  during  the  early  years  in  the  history  of  Virginia, 
this  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  laborers  whom 
they  needed  to  bring  the  ground  they  had  secured  into  a 
state  of  cultivation.  When,  however,  the  population  had 
grown  80  large  that  it  was  possible  to  get  this  assistance 
without  having  to  go  to  the  expense  of  importing  either 
servante  or  slaves,  it  followed  that  the  law  restricting  the 
method  of  obtaining  land  by  patent  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  head  right  upon  the  basis  of  transportation,  or  pur- 
chase of  certificate,  became  in  many  cases  extremely  incon- 
venient. To  the  man  who  lacked  the  pecuniary  means  to 
1  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Pruent  Stale  of  yWgttaa,  16B7,  p.  16. 
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meet  tiie  expense  of  conveying  persons  to  the  Colony,  or 
to  buy  them  either  as  slaves  or  servants  after  they  had 
been  brought  in  by  others,  the  ability  to  purchase  a  patent 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  the  Secretary's  ofBce 
offered  his  only  opportunity  of  securing  an  estate  out  of 
the  public  domain.  A  wealthy  planter  might  wish  to 
add  to  the  area  of  the  soil  that  had  long  been  in  his  pos- 
session and  under  cultivation,  an  adjoiaing  tract,  vhich 
had  never  been  taken  up,  to  be  used  as  a  range  for  his 
stock  or  as  the  site  for  new  tobacco  fields.  Under  a  strict 
operation  of  the  law,  his  only  resource  under  these  circum- 
stances was  to  import  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
required  to  assure  him  a  title,  or  to  purchase  an  equal 
number  of  certificates  of  head  rights,  but  it  is  easUy  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  not  have  been  to  his  advantage  to 
increase  the  band  of  servants  and  slaves  already  belong- 
ing to  him.  If  the  principle  of  the  head  right  had 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  been  carried  out  in  full,  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  entailed  upon  the  planter  in  adding 
a  body  of  outlying  land  not  yet  appropriated,  to  the 
property  already  owned  by  him,  would  have  been  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  tract,  that 
he  would  probably  have  foregone  his  intention  altogether. 
It  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  cases  of  this  kind  that 
the  habit  crept  in  towards  the  end  of  the  century  of 
granting  patents  upon  a  payment  of  a  fee  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  It  did  not  have  the  countenance  of  law, 
but  popular  convenience  suggested  and  sustained  it.  Its 
liability  to  gross  abuse  could  not  discredit  the  substantial 
reasons  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  was  a  modified 
form  of  purchase  which  had  its  only  authority  in  custom, 
but  in  communities  resembling  those  of  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  custom  had  all  the  force  and  influ- 
ence of  the  most  positive  statute.     It  was  only  a  questioQ 
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of  time  for  such  a  custom  to  be  adopted  as  a  standing 
regulation.  When  the  laws  of  the  Colony  were  codified 
in  1705,  under  the  requirements  of  an  Act  passed  a  few 
years  before,  it  was  provided  that  in  addition  to  the 
method  of  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  soil  upon  the  basis 
of  the  head  right,  the  power  of  purchasing  the  public 
lands  with  coin  or  its  equivalent,  tobacco,  should  be 
allowed.  By  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  clerks  in  tlie 
Secretary's  ofBce,  already  referred  to,  the  chaise  for  a 
patent  had  ranged  from  one  shilling  to  five  for  every  fifty 
acres.  The  price  was  definitely  fixed  by  the  statute  at  five.^ 
I  have  already  enumerated  the  steps  in  the  course, 
which,  during  the  existence  of  the  Company,  had  to  be 
taken  to  give  validity  to  a  patent  to  land  in  the  Colony, 
namely,  the  ^esentation  of  a  petition_to  ^e  Quarter 
Conrtj  its  reference  to  the  Btanding  committee  for  exam- 
ination, and  its  final  confirmation  by  the  corporation 
at  n-gggftrftl  yeeting.  This  cwifirmation,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  also  required  where  the  grant  had  been  made 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  acting  in  a 
ministerial  capacity  under  the  orders  of  1618.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  Company,  the  method  of  obtaining  a 
patent  was  much  less  complicated.  The  person  having  a 
claim  to  head  rights  went  before  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  took  an  oath  that 
he  had  imported  the  number  of  individuals  whose  names 
he  presented  in  his  list.*  The  oath  and  the  list  were  then 
embodied  in  a  certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court 
and  the  of&cial  signature  of  the  clerk.  This  certificate 
was  entered  in  the  records  of  the  county.  It  was  very 
frequently  assigned  at  once  by  the  owner  in  return  for 
what  he  deemed  to  be  a  sufEcient  consideration,  and  when 

>  Henlng'a  Statattt,  to).  HI,  p.  806. 

■  B«Teilej'a  HUtort  of  Virginia,  pp.  2S6, 239. 
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the  patent  was  drawn  upon  its  anthorily,  tiie  fact  HxeA  it 
waa  ba«ed  upon  head  rights  which  had  heen  transferred 
was  careinlly  stated  in  its  tezt.^  The  certificate  having 
heen  secured,  whether  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  had  obtained  it  from  the  clerk  or  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  purchaser,  it  had  to  be  entered  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  "Of  the  Colony.  In  theory,  the 
accuracy  of  the  list  of  persona,  represented  in  this  certifi- 
cate to  have  been  transported  to  Virginia,  was  inquired 
into  by  the  clerks  in  that  office,  and  if  the  list  was  shown 
to  be  correct,  the  document  was  filed  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent  records  of  the  Secretary.  A  second  certificate 
was  now  issued  which  directed  the  surveyor  of  the  county 
in  which  the  person  seeking  the  patent  desired  to  have 
lands  ass^ed  to  him,  to  lay  ofiF  the  prescribed  number  of 
acres. 

During  a  long  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  limit 
set  to  the  area  of  soil  to  which  a  single  individual  might 
thus  secure  a  certificate,  this  merely  depending  upon  the 
number  of  persons  whom  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
country.  During  the  four  years  preceding  162S,  forty- 
four  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  Company  to  paten- 
tees, each  of  whom  had  engaged  to  transport  at  least  one 
hundred  persons  at  his  own  expense  to  the  Colony.  This 
would  signify  that  each  of  these  patentees  obtained  a 
holding  of  five  thousand  acres.*  The  plantations  acquired 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  to  head  rights  were  at 
tiiis  time  comparatively  small  as  a  rule.  An  examination 
of  the  census  taken  of  the  landowners  of  the  Colony  in 
1626,  reveals  that  the  size  of  a  great  majority  of  the 

1  Va.  Land  Pat«ntt,  vol.  ie2S-1643,  p.  758;  vol.  1648-1051,  p.  IIS. 

■  Jbitraei*  of  Proetedingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  160.  For  every  person  imported,  fifty  ftcrea  were  allowed,  maUng  tot 
one  bimdred  persons,  five  tbonund  oores. 
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estAtes  at  that  time  ranged  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres ;  many  covered  as  much  as  three 
hundred  acres  ;  a  few  extended  to  six  hundred,  and  still 
fewer  to  one  thousand. ^  It  was  not  many  years  before  the 
disposition  to  sue  out  patents  to  tracts  which  were  con- 
sidered large  in  that  age  had  grown  sufficiently  to  induce 
the  Governor  and  CouncU  to  write  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  and  advise  them  strongly  to  prohibit  the  ap- 
propriation  by  any  one  individual  of  great  bodies  of  land 
in  Virginia,  but  this  recommendation  made  no  impression 
on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.*  Barely  a  decade 
later,  there  were  men  in  the  Colony  in  the  possession  of 
plantations  in  the  different  counties  which  aggregated 
ten  thousand  acres. 

When  a  person,  however,  was  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  great  number  of  acres,  it  was  generally  through  the 
acquisition,  by  patent,  of  plantation  after  plantation,  each 
of  a  comparative  small  area,  but  amounting  in  their 
aggregate  extent  to  a  vast  body  of  land.  The  records  in 
the  Register's  office  in  Richmond,  in  which  the  copies  of 
the  patents  are  preserved,  enable  us  to  discover  with  a  fair 
degree  of  exactness  the  size  of  the  tracts  taken  up  from 
year  to  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company.*  From 

>  BrUith  State  I^pen,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  10, 1.  This  important 
document  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Burk'a  BUtory  of  VirffinUi, 
aad  »Ibo  in  Hollea'a  Original  List  of  Emigmnts  to  America,  1600-1700. 

*  Qoveraor  and  Council  of  Vii^nia  to  rrivy  Council,  Briiiih  State 
Papera,  Colonial  Paptrs,  vol.  IV,  No.  10  ;  Sainsbury  Abttraetsfor  1626, 
p.  141,  Va.  State  Library.  See  also  for  this  document,  Virginia  Maga- 
tine  ofHiUory  and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  60. 

*  This  collection  of  patenta  undoubtedly  coDStltntes  the  great  bulk  of 
thOM  granted  In  Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  M  eight  la^e  folio  volumeB.  Hardiy  a  single,  if  any,  year  after 
16S0  Ib  nnrepreaant«d.  The  fli«  which  did  so  much  damage  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  in  the  time  of  Governor  Androe,  must  have  been  con- 
flmed  In  large  measure  to  tbe  destruction  of  other  record*.   See  Beverley'i 
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1626  to  1632,  the  greatest  area  of  soil  included  in  any  one 
patent  was  one  thousand  acres.  In  no  other  instance  did 
it  rise  above  five  hundred.  The  average  area  ranged  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred.  In  16S2,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  acres  taken  up  under  one  patent  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  In  1634,  two  very  extensive  tracts  were  acquired 
hy  patent,  one  amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  the  other  to  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  There  were  in  the  same  year  two  instances  of 
patents  to  tracts  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  respectively  and 
two  of  two  thousand  acres.  The  general  average  was  not 
in  excess  of  seven  hundred  and  nineteen.  In  1636,  there 
was  but  one  tract  taken  up  by  patent,  which  ranged  as 
high  as  two  ^ousand  acres ;  the  average  size  of  the  tracts 
thus  acquired  in  the  course  of  this  year  was  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  In  1636,  the  largest  tract  obtained  by 
patent  was  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  the  average 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  In  1687,  the  largest  was 
fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  In  four  instances,  two 
thousand  acres  were  acquired,  and  in  a  third,  twenty-two 
hundred  and  fifty,  while  the  average  area  was  not  in 
excosa  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five.  In  1688,  the  most 
extensive  area  included  in  a  patent  was  three  thousand 
acres.  The  average  number  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three.    In  1640,  the  most  extensive  area  of  ground 

Mttory  of  Virginia,  pp.  B2,  83.  The  General  Aaaembl;  In  1666  refened 
to  "the  caaualty  of  two  eeverall  flrea,  whereby  niuiy  of  tfaoM  rigbta 
(head  rights  recorded  In  the  Secietaiy's  ofBce)  .  .  .  wen  deatn^ed." 
Hening'e  ^mvAts,  *oL  II,  p.  346.  This  atatate  waa  paaaed  to  give  validity 
to  patents  "lor  which  there  ^)peace  not  an;  right  upon  reooid."  It  is 
qoite  probable  from  the  apparent  oompleteneas  of  the  patent  books  lor 
the  s«vent««Dth  oentory  now  in  tlie  Begister's  ofBoe  In  Blohmond,  that 
the  owners  of  many  patents  whfoh  were  lonikd  not  to  be  on  record  In 
eonaeqnenoe  of  these  firea  or  the  ne^ect  of  the  clerks,  presented  them 
at  the  Secretary's  office  in  order  to  have  tliem  copied  Into  the  patent  books 
aa  a  means  of  strengttiening  their  Ullea. 
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included  in  a  patent  was  thirteen  hundred  acres,  while  the 
average  number  acquired  in  this  form  was  foor  hundred 
and  five.  In  1641,  the  most  extensive  area  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  and  the  average  three  hundred  and 
forty-three.  In  1642,  there  were  granted  under  one 
patent  three  thousand  acres  of  land ;  five  additional  pat- 
ents included  an  area  ranging  irom  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  acres,  while  the  average  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  In  three  instances  in  1643,  as 
much  as  four  thousand,  three  thousand,  and  twenty-one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  were  included  in  difPereat 
patents,  and  in  two  instances,  the  area  of  the  grants 
amounted  to  two  thousand  acres.  The  average  area  was 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five.  In  1644,  the  largest  area 
of  ground  acquired  by  a  patentee  was  six  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  while  the  average  extent  of  the  grants  was 
three  hundred  and  seventy.  In  1645,  the  largest  area  was 
one  thousand  and  ninety  and  the  average  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three.  In  1646,  the  greatest  extent  of  ground 
included  in  a  single  patent  was  twelve  hundred  acres, 
while  the  average  number  of  acres  covered  by  the  grants 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty.  In  1647,  the  greatest  area 
was  six  hundred  and  fifty  and-  the  average  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  In  1648,  the  greatest  area  was  eighteen 
hundred  acres.  Two  patents  were  granted  in  which  this 
extent  of  ground  was  included.  The  average  area  was 
four  hundred  and  twelve.  In  1649,  the  grants  by  patents 
amounted  in  area  in  one  instance  to  thirty-five  hundred 
acres;  in  aoother,  to  three  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and 
in  still  another,  to  three  thousand  and  fifty.  The  average 
extent  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-two.  In  1650,  the 
largest  grants  included  in  one  instance,  fifty-three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  in  a  second  instfmce,  thirty-four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three.     In  five  additional  instances,  they 
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equalled  or  exceeded  two  thousand  acres.  The  average 
area  was  six  hundred  and  seventj-seTen. 

From  the  figures  which  I  have  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  from  1634  to  1650  inclusive,  ihe  average  area  of  soil 
which  was  acquired  by  patente  granted  in  that  interval 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  forty-six  acres. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  patents  which  were  sued  out  in 
the  course  of  the  last  £fty  years  of  the  century.  Owing 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  issued,  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  present  a  summary  of  each  year,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  grants  made  previous  to  1660. 
The  calculation  will  now  be  confined  to  periods.^  From 
1650  to  1655,  the  average  size  of  the  patents  was  five  hon- 
dred  and  ninety-one  acres.  There  were  issued  ninety-two 
patents  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  seres, 
forty-one  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand,  and  three 
from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  The  average  size  of 
the  patents  in  the  interval  between  1655  and  1666  was 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres.  In  this  interval, 
there  were  issued  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  patents, 
ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  acres,  one 
hundrEMl  and  forty^seven  from  two  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand, and  twenty  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand. 
In  the  interval  between  1666  and  1679,  the  average  size 
of  the  patents  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety  acres.  In 
this  interval,  there  were  issued  two  hundred  and  twenty 
patents,  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  acres, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  from  two  thousand  to  five 
thousand,  twenty-five  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand, 
and  twelve  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thoosand. 

In  the  interval  between  1679  and  1689,  the  average 
size  of  the  patents  was  six  hundred  and  seven  acres.     In 

1  TheM  periods  reprMest  the  length  of  time  coTerod  by  the  napeotiTS 
pMent  booka  toi  th^  last  haU  of  tho  oentnrj'. 
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this  interval,  there  were  issued  one  huodred  «nd  forty- 
three  pfttents  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
acres,  sixty-six  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand,  seven- 
teen from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand,  and  two  from 
ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  In  the  interval 
between  1685  and  1695,  the  average  size  of  the  patents 
was  six  hundred  and  one  acres.  In  this  interval,  there 
were  issued  sixty-three  patents  ranging  from  one  thou- 
stmd  to  two  thousand  acres,  twenty-three  from  two  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand,  and  seven  from  five  thousand  to 
ten  thousand.  In  the  interval  between  1695  and  1700, 
the  average  size  of  the  patents  was  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  acres.  In  this  interval,  there  were  issued 
fourteen  patents,  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thou- 
sand acres,  thirteen  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand, 
seven  from  five  thousand  to  ten,  and  there  was  one  for 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres. 

In  the  course  of  this  whole  period  of  fifty  years,  the 
average  size  of  the  patents  was  six  huudied  and  seventy- 
four  acres,  a  difference  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
as  compared  with  the  average  size  of  the  patents  issued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  centtiry. 

In  the  Brief  Deelaration  drawn  up  by  the  Council 
for  Virginia  in  1616,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Company  would  soon  dispatch  to  the  Colony  a  sur- 
veyor with  instructions  to  draw  a  plat  of  the  lands  which 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  adventurers 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon.'  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  reference  to  persons  of  this  pursuit  in  the 
history  of  Virginia,  accepting  the  term  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  determines  the  boundaries  of  grants.  Interpreting 
it  in  its  largest  meaning,  there  had  been,  previous  to  this, 
several  makers  of  maps  in  the  Colony  who  may  have  pos- 
1  Brief  Decluation,  Broim'i  Otneiit  of  tht  Unittd  Statu,  pp.  778,  770. 
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sessed  tedinioal  knowledge  of  common  surreying.  When 
Argoll  amved  in  1617,  he  was  probably  accompanied  by 
some  one  who  had  been  trained  in  this  art,  since  Martin's 
and  Smith's  Hnndreds  were  laid  off  before  the  close  of  his 
administration.  If  the  services  of  a  surveyor  were  called 
into  requisition,  his  name  remains  unrecorded.  The  first 
member  of  this  profession  known  to  be  associated  with 
Virginia,  was  Richard  Norwood,  who  had  at  one  time  been 
engaged  in  the  task  of  surveying  the  Somers  Islands.^ 
There  must  have  been  several  surveyors  in  the  Colony 
a  few  years  before  the  suggestion  of  his  name,  as  a 
division  was  made  of  a  large  extent  of  soil  as  soon  as 
Governor  Yeardley  had  finally  established  himself  in  a 
position  to  enforce  the  instructioos  of  the  Company. 
Korwood  was  recommended  by  Captain  William  Tucker 
as  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  his  business  and  who  was 
also  anxious  to  emigrate  to  Virginia.  At  the  court  at 
which  this  reconmiendatiou  was  made,  the  session  being 
held  in  May,  1621,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
with  him  the  terms  on  which  he  would  carry  out  the 
work  he  proposed  to  perform.  These  negotiations, 
however,   came   to   nothing.' 

Only  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Company  employed 
William  Claiborne  in  the  place  of  Norwood,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Colony.  The  annual  remuneration  allowed  him 
was  fixed  at  thirty  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  either 
in  the  form  of  tobacco,  or  such  other  commodity  as  had  a 
high  value  in  the  English  markets.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  he  received  the  amount  of  wages  which  had 

1  The  Bermadae.  Britith  SUM  Papers,  Colonial  Papert,  toL  n,  No. 
S8, 1 ;  SaimbvtTi  Ab$traeU/or  1623,  p.  113,  Va.  State  Librsr;.  It  would 
tfipeai  from  this  kuthorlt;  tlut  Norwood  had  obtained  a  gnnt  to  land  in 
Tirginla.  See  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  688,  for  Teference  to  his 
map  of  Soin«ni  Islea,  1609. 

*  AbttraeU  of  Proe^tdingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  1, 

p.  las. 
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been  promised  him.*  The  Company  also  erected  a  dvell- 
ing-honse  for  his  use,  and  furnished  him  with  the  books 
and  instmments  he  required  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.'  In  the  instructions  given  to  GrOTemor  Wyatt  in 
1621,  Claiborne  accompanyii^  this  ofificer  to  Virginia  in 
the  course  of  that  year,*  Wyatt  was  ordered  to  employ 
him  in  drawing  a  map  of  the  country  and  in  laying  o£f 
the  dividends  of  the  planters,  these  tasks  being  under- 
taken by  him  in  addition  to  determining  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  of&oers,  a  duty  requiring  no 
great  length  of  time  for  its  completion.* 

The  office  of  Surveyor-General  was  created  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Company.  The  appointment  of  an  in- 
cumbent was  made  by  wammt  drawn  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  England  and  having  the  great  seal  attached  to 
it.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  was  expressly  prohibited 
from  appointing  this  officer."  Hia  duties  consisted  in 
keeping  a  record  of  the  surveys  and  in  commissioning  the 
whole  body  of  surveyors.  The  latter  were  instructed  to 
report  to  him  every  year  at  Jamestown,  where  their 
books,  showing  their  work  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  were  carefully  examined  by  him  to   discover 

1  This  WM  ■■  200  weight  of  tobacco."  Gtarge  SftndyB  to  John  Fener, 
BrUith  State  Papen,  Colonial  Papef,  toL  II,  No.  27 ;  Sainibury  Ab- 
UraeU  for  1833,  p.  SS,  Ta.  StAte  Llbixiy. 

*  Abttrwtt  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toL  I, 
p.  131. 

'  Wort*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  664. 

*  The  llBt  of  landownen  and  tlieir  holding!  In  1620  ma  the  work  of 
Qalborne.  For  thie  Uit,  bm  appendix  of  Bnrk'a  Siglory  of  Virginia  ;  also 
Bandolph  M88.,  toL  m,  pp.  180-188.  For  mxyvj  of  the  land«  belong- 
ing to  the  pnblic  ofBoen,  see  letter  of  the  Company  dated  July  25, 1621, 
Heill's  Virijinia  Carolorum,  p,  24 ;  also  Nalll's  Virginia  Company  ofLfM- 
<Io«l,p.22e. 

*  Instniotions  to  Wyatt,  10S8-39,  BrOith  State  Paper*.  Colonial  Entrt 
Book,  vol.  LXXIX,  pp.  219-236  ;  Saimbury  AbttracU  for  1838,  p.  46, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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whether  they  had  acted  joatlj  and  faithfully.^  The  first 
person  who  held  the  surveyor-generalship  vsa  Oabriel  Haw- 
ley,  who  had  unusual  claims  upon  the  royal  favor.  Haw- 
ley  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Evelyn,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  1687,  their  action  being 
afterwards  confirmed  in  England.'  The  position  was 
subsequently  filled  by  Thomas  Loving,  and  later  still  by 
Edmund  Scarborough,  who  held  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  following  the  Restoration.  In  1671,  Alexander 
Culpeper  received  the  appointment  to  this  office  from  the 
King,  and  Philip  Ludwell  served  as  his  deputy,  after 
1676.  In  time,  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  a  deputy  led  to  bo  much  discontent,  that  in  1690  the 
Governor  and  Council  entered  a  petition  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  urging  that  the  Surveyor- 
General  should  be  required  to  reside  in  the  Colony.' 

When  the  charter  of  William  and  Maiy  College  was 
granted,  among  the  powers  conferred  on  this  institution 
was  one  to  appoint  surveyors  after  the  manner  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  t^e  former  Surveyor-General,  whose 
functions  in  this  particular  were  merged  in  the  college. 
Before  the  institution  was  actually  founded,  the  right  to 
commiasion  resided  in  its  trustees,  who,  if  they  consid- 
ered it  advisable,  had  the  authority  to  delegate  this  right 
to  a  Bubstitute.     Acting  upon  this  authority,  the  trustees  ft 

in  1692  appointed  Miles  Caryjgurveyor-General,  who  was     il.'-  ^^ 
to  execute  the  duties  of  the  position  with  the  advice  and     0 
consent  of  a  committee  named  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  institution.     The  surveyors  commissioned  by  the  col- 

1  Letter  of  Secretary  Ludwell  to  Bn^lsh  S«cntaiT  of  SUte,  Brittih 
State  Fapen,  Colonial  Fi^en,  toL  XZ,  No.  126,  I;  Winder  Paperi, 
toL  I,  p.  208,  Va.  State  Libnuy. 

*  The  Btatement  In  Nelll's  SnglM  ColoniMation  of  America,  p.  S8S,  !■ 


•  Brttiih  State  Paper*,  Va.  B.  T..  Tid  ZXIZ,  pg.  41-4S. 
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lege  or  itfi  substitute  were  required  to  pay  the  trustees 
one-sixth  part  of  the  fees  of  their  office,  and  also  to  make 
an  annual  report  of  the  surveys  entered  in  their  books  in 
the  course  of  that  period.^ 

Whilst  the  ordinary  surveyor  received  his  commission 
from  the  Surveyor-Creneral,  his  deputy,  or  William  and 
Mary  College,  according  to  the  period  of  the  seventeenth 
centory  in  which  he  lived,  his  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  the  sug^^tion  of  the  justices  of  the  court 
of  l^e  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  they  were  ordered 
by  Act  of  Assembly  to  select  only  such  persons  as  men 
experienced  in  surveying  would  recommend.*  The  Gov- 
ernor also  possessed  the  right  to  suspend  any  surveyor 
for  sufficient  cause."  Members  of  this  profession  formed 
a  society,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  where  it  was  often 
consulted  in  disputes  as  to  boundaries.*  Many  of  the 
Borveyors  were  men  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  Colony 
in  point  of  character,  ability,  and  wealth.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  century,  —  and  there  was  no  difference  in 
this  respect  in  the  earlier  periods,  —  the  list  included 
such  distinguished  citizens  as  Theodorick  Bland,  Thomas 
Swann,  Miles  Cary,  James  Minge,  Edmund  Scarborough, 
and  William  Moseley.     The  number  of  positions  occupied 

>  Snrreyor  of  a  County's  ConuniMlon.T'tr^nta  MagoMina  of  Sistor]/ 
and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  240. 

*  HenlDg'a  Sl(Uv,U»,  vol.  I,  p.  404.    This  wu  in  16M. 

*  "PartlcnUrR  of  some  of  ye  Griev&nees  PresenM  by  Philip  Lndwell," 
BrUUh  Buae  Faptrt,  Amerita  and  WtH  IndUt,  No.  612  ;  XtDonaU 
Papen,  to),  VII,  pp.  23S,  290,  Va.  State  Librwy.  In  1688,  Mr,  Aitbur 
Allen  was  enspended,  and  doubtless  others  at  different  petloda. 

*  Lettert  of  William  Fitzhugh,  April  13, 1683.  On  the  sum  occaalon 
all  comphuata  against  the  action  or  conduct  of  IndiTidnal  mureyoni  were 
heard.  Bee  the  Oenenil  Notice  of  Depntjr  SnrTeyor-,0«nen>l  Philip  Lud- 
veil,  bearing  date  Ang.  2, 1986  {Reeordt  of  York  Gountg,  vol.  1684-1687, 
p.  216),  Hummoning  all  the  surveyors  In  the  Colony  to  aoMmble  at  Jamea' 
town  at  the  October  Oeneral  Conrt. 
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by  the  same  person  at  one  time  was  a  remarkable  feature 
of  life  in  Virginia.  A  survejorahip  was  considered  to  be 
BufBciently  valuable  to  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
tbe  IncratiTe  offices  filled  by  the  leading  landowners  of 
each  oomnmnity. 

When  the  suireyor  received  from  the  person  who 
wished  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  public  land  in  the  connty 
in  which  the  eorveyor  resided,  the  certificate  of  head 
rights  given  by  the  clerks  in  the  Secretary's  office,  be 
proceeded  to  make  a  survey  of  such  an  imappropriat«d 
tract  OS  the  intended  patentee  selected.  In  the  begin* 
ning,  and  thronghout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  far  greater  area  of  lands  obtained  by  pablic 
grants  was  situated  immediately  upon  the  la^er  streams,* 
not  only  because  in  general  these  lands  were  the  most 
fertile,  but  also  because  they  alone  offered  an  open  high- 
way to  market.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  surveyor  to 
adopt  the  banks  of  a  river  or  creek  as  his  base.  The 
interest  of  the  owner  of  the  new  plantation  extended  into 
the  stream  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  lowest  ebb-tide, 
and  no  one,  unless  he  had  gotten  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor, could  angle  or  haul  a  seine  in  these  bounds  with- 
out committing  a  trespass.*  From  either  end  of  the  base 
line  the  surveyor  drew  a  line  at  right  angles,  which  was 
carried  to  the  length  of  a  statute  mile  as  a  rule.^    At  the 

1  TirginU's  Care,  p.  i,  Force's  EMoricat  TraeU,  nh  m ;  PttNie  Oood 
without  Privatt  Interttt,  p.  9.  The  same  diapoalUon  was  shown  even  In 
the  cases  in  wUch  the  area  of  ground  to  be  token  np  was  enormoos. 
ThoH  In  1069,  Fiteho^  proposed  to  boy  from  the  agent  of  Cnlpeper  in 
the  Northern  Neok,  a  bod7  of  land  coYeiIng  a  hundred  thousand  acres, 
bat  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  pnrcliue  was  to  Im  that  the  tract  should 
not  ertend  back  from  the  river  on  which  It  was  sltnated  farther  than 
five  mites.  Letttn  of  WUliam  FUxhag'*'  Fropotal  to  Stenlary  ^neer, 
April,  1689. 

*  Hening's  Statuta,  toL  D,  p.  466. 

*  I  am  Indebted  for  most  of  the  details  which  follow  immediately,  to 
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terminus  of  each  of  these  lines  he  was  expected  to  leave 
some  mark  to  distinguish  the  spot.  This  generally  con- 
sisted  of  four  hlazea  in  a  tree.  The  marks  were  &e- 
quently  selected  hj  mutual  agreement  between  the  owners 
of  contiguous  plantations,  and  after  being  properly  wit- 
nessed were  entered  on  record.  The  next  surrey  that 
was  made  on  the  same  stream  began  at  a  point  where  the 
previous  base  line  ended,  and  as  one  of  the  side  lines  of 
the  second  plat  had  already  been  drawn  in  the  surrey 
of  the  first,  the  only  work  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  de- 
fine the  area  of  ground  to  be  included  in  the  second  plat, 
was  to  lay  oS  the  base  line  and  the  perpendicular  of  ihe 
side  of  the  unpatented  lands.  When  the  soil  adjacent  to 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream  had  all  been  appropriated 
and  converted  into  plantations,  it  was  then  the  custom  to 
sue  out  patents  to  the  lands  that  were  situated  back  of 
these  estates,  the  line  parallel  to  the  base  line  on  the 
stream  being  adopted  as  a  new  base  line  by  the  surveyor, 
and  the  whole  process  of  defining  new  plantations  being 
repeated  according  to  the  rules  of  action  followed  in  the 
former  instance. 

Many  disputes  arose  as  to  the  limits  of  these  surveys, 
and  the  ground  of  such  controversies  was  in  general 
principally  attributable  to  gross  defects  in  the  surveys 
of  the  first  series  of  plantations,  defects  which  might  in 
large  part  have  been  avoided  if  the  surveyors  had  shown 
greater  care  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  their  work.  In 
the  first  place,  no  allowance  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  their  computations  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  instru- 
ments. In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  surveyor's  com- 
pass, like  that  of  the  mariner,  was  not  graduated,  and 

ftu  tdmirable  paper,  writteD,  presumabl;,  lij  Governor  Tazewell,  one  of 
the  ableet  end  moat  learned  lawyers  produced  by  Virginia,  and  pobUahed 
In  the  Va.  Hiit.  BegitUr,  vol.  n.  No.  4,  p.  190. 
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was,  therefore,  nntrustwortliy  for  a  surrey  in  which  the 
nicest  accuracy  in  measurement  was  required.^  The  Bab> 
division  of  the  surveyor's  compass  did  not  extend  further 
than  two  degrees  and  forty-nine  seconds,  and  in  conse- 
quence  the  bearing  of  all  objects  must  have  been  stufted 
not  less  than  one  degree  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
their  real  positions.  This  Important  difFereuce  was  not 
recorded  in  the  survey,  either  because  the  surveyors  them- 
selves were  unaware  of  it,  or  because  they  were  too  care- 
less to  take  it  into  account  in  their  calculations.  The 
second  defect  arose  from  a  cause  which  could  easily  have 
been  prevented  if  they  had  shown  strict  integrity  in  the 
ezecation  of  their  work.  In  laying  off  the  perpendicular 
lines  of  a  plat,  that  is  to  say,  the  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  base  line,  some  object  of  a  permanent  nature 
to  serve  as  a  terminus  was  always  selected.  If,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  watercourse,  road,  or  hill,  it  was 
customary  to  abridge  or  extend  the  line,  as  the  case 
required,  to  reach  this  object,  and  when  the  plat  of  the 
survey  was  made  up,  the  line  was  represented  as  endii^ 
there  ^though  its  length  was  stated  to  be  a  mile.  In 
reality  it  may  have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  this  dis- 
tance by  a  hundred  yards  more  or  less.  In  the  survey 
also,  a  stretch  of  inferior  land,  over  which  the  line  was 
drawn,  was  frequently  left  out  of  account  in  fixing  the 
mile  limit,  being  exclnded  from  consideration  as  if  it  had 
no  existence  in  the  area  of  the  plat.  The  divergence 
from  the  straight  line,  which  was  sometimes  rendered 
necessary  by  the  thickness  of  the  forest  growth,  also 

>  In  leST,  Fttzhn^  wrote  to  NfcholM  Haywud,  then  in  Eoglftad,  u 
follows :  "  Upon  flnUhlng  Uie  flrgt  line  at  your  eomer  tree  on  Potomaok, 
yonr  brother  8am,  myHlf  and  some  others,  diank  your  health.  In  mn- 
ning  the  second  line,  either  the  nnsUfulness  of  the  Snrreyor  or  the  bad- 
ness of  the  instnuneni*,  made  tu  oome  away  with  the  h 
facta."    Lttttrt  of  TFiUfwa  POzhufh,  Jnly  18, 166T. 
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renuuned  unnoted.  The  general  carelessneBs  which  the 
sarreyors  exhibited  in  running  the  perpeodicular  linen 
was  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  the  lands  situated  a  mile  from  the  streams. 
At  that  distance,  the  soil  was  generally  thin  and  poor. 
Exactness  and  accuracy  in  measurement  seemed  to  be 
unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  these  lands,  even 
when  moderately  fertile,  were  too  far  from  navigable 
waters  to  make  them  valuable  properties,  such  as  the 
owners  might  desire  to  have  surveyed  with  precision. 
The  usual  object  in  securing  titles  to  tracts  of  this  kind 
was  not  so  much  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  as  for  the 
establishment  of  stock  ranges,  and  for  the  use  of  the  upland 
timber. 

It  was  enacted  as  early  as  the  session  of  1628-1624, 
that  when  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  plantations  had  induced  two  neighbors  to 
submit  the  correctness  of  their  respective  claims  to  the 
issue  of  a  second  and  more  perfect  survey,  and  the  result 
had  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  either  or  both  of  the 
persons  interested,  then  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  were  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
for  a  final  settlement.'  In  after  years,  it  was  found  that 
much  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  remove  Uie 
confusion  arisii^  from  the  disputes  as  to  the  occupation 
of  lands  previously  surveyed.  A  law  was  passed,  which 
declared  in  general  terms  that  the  plats  of  all  surveyors 
regularly  commissioned  should  stand  approved  as  giving 
an  absolute  right  of  possession  to  the  holders,  but  this  law 
did  not  meet  the  different  points  of  the  case.'  In  the 
greatest  number  of  instances,  the  patents  conflicting  with 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  adjacent  tracts  had  been 
granted  on  surveys  made  by  trained  and  duly  authorized 

1  Hening's  AotutM,  vol.  I,  p.  125.  '  Ibid.,  p.  362. 
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men,  who  had  performed  conscientiously  the  work  required 
of  them.  It  may  have  easily  happened  that  a  person, 
relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  hb  plat  of  the  lands  as- 
signed him,  had  proceeded  to  build  a  residence  and  lay  off 
a  garden  and  orchard  at  a  spot  which  a  subsequent  more 
careful  measurement  disclosed  was  the  property  of  his 
neighbor.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  law  reserved 
to  the  real  owner  of  the  soil  the  right  to  buy  the  different 
improvements  erected  by  the  person  in  possession,  at  a 
valuation  decided  upon  by  a  jury,  but  if  this  valuation 
were  at  a,  higher  figure  than  he  was  either  willing  or  able 
to  pay,  then  he  was  to  content  himself  with  receiving  a 
sum  from  the  occupant  which  only  represented  the  vfUae 
of  the  land  itself.^  It  ia  obvious  that  even  this  law,  which 
was  essentially  just,  might  work  the  most  serious  incon- 
venience both  to  the  owner  and  the  holder  of  the  soil  in 
dispute.  The  owner  might  be  unable  to  purchase  the  im- 
provements established  on  the  property  by  the  holder,  and 
yet  find  no  real  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  land  in 
the  amount  which  the  verdict  of  a  jury  might  require  the 
latt«r  to  pay  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  frequently 
be  no  real  compensation  to  the  occupant  if  the  expense  he 
had  incurred  in  establishing  a  home  on  the  soil  of  which 
he  bad  been  dispossessed  were  refunded  him.  Moreover, 
the  resurvey  might  have  shown  that  the  house  in  which 
he  resided  was  on  his  own  property,  but  that  the  garden 
and   orchard'  belonged   to   hia  neighbor.      This   might 

>  Henlng's  Statatee,  vol.  n,  p.  W. 

1  ■' These  presents  witness  that  whereas  there  Is  a  oartalm  dwelling 
house  and  orchard  where  William  Hawkins  now  Uvetli,  fell  into  tbo 
piantatlon  ol  Peter  Kigbj  by  suTTey  late  made  apon  the  several  lands  at 
the  said  Hawkins  and  Rigbf,  these  presents  witness,  etc."  Reeordt  of 
York  County,  vol.  1088-1648,  p.  302,  Va.  State  Ubaaj.  See  also  Ibid., 
ToL  1600-iaM,  p.  267.  The  following  method  of  settlement  of  a  just 
olaim  to  the  land  of  the  occupant  was  quite  probab^  often  adopted) 
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occur  where  the  two  conteatants  had  been  both  induced 
by  peculiar  advantages  of  situation  to  select  the  same 
immediate  locality  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  home.  In  order 
to  prevent  cases  of  this  kind  from  arising,  the  Assembly 
had  from  an  early  date  passed  a  series  of  important  laws, 
which,  however,  proved  insu£Bcient  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view.  First,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  suits  brought  for  the  removal  of  persons  who  had 
encroached  upon  the  grant  of  a  neighboring  patentee 
should  be  instituted  before  the  expiration  of  £ve  years 
after  the  illegal  possession  began,  and  a  failure  to  do  this 
was  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  recovery.^  Secondly,  the 
owners  of  land  adjoining  an  unappropriated  tract  which 
it  was  proposed  to  survey  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
title  to  it,  were  required  upon  demand  to  show  the  boun- 
daries of  their  properties,  and  if  they  neglected  to  do  so, 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the  patent  of  the  new 
plantation  was  considered  to  be  valid  in  law,  although  it 
should  afterwards  be  found  to  overlap  the  surrounding  old 
plantations,  provided  only  the  inaccuracy  in  its  measure- 
ments was  not  the  result  of  design.'  In  the  session  of 
1661-62,  the  first  of  these  laws  was  reenacted,  orphans, 
married  women,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  being  ^i;ain 
exempted  from  its  scope  until  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  removal  of  their  disabilitieB.  Under  the  original  law, 
persona  who  were  absent  from  Virginia  were  not  included 
in  this  number  of  privileged  individuals,  but  in  order  to 

"Thomas  Itetter  wu  seated  and  planted  upon  a  parcel  of  fifty  BOren, 
which  ie  now  found  to  be  within  70  dividend  of  Sgt.  John  Wayne.  Wayne 
grants  to  Trotter  the  fifty  aorea,  In  return  for  whloh,  Trotter  promise*  to 
make  over  to  Wayne  like  quantity  of  fifty  sores  In  such  oonTenient  plsoe 
where  Wayne  shall  make  clioioe."  Steord*  of  York  CoHMy,  vol.  163&- 
ISM,  p.  3,  Va.  Stata  Library. 

1  Heoing's  Statntet,  vol.  I,  p.  4fil. 

*iM4.,p.«10. 
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preTBnt  the  infliction  of  an  injury  upon  the  intoresta  of 
innocent  holders,  who  had  acquired  their  title  from  an 
original  occupant  whose  own  title  was  in  dispute,  it  was 
provided  that  no  one  coining  from  abroad  should  be 
allowed  this  interval  of  five  years  in  which  to  institute 
his  suit  unless  he  arrived  in  the  Colony  within  two  years 
after  his  proprietorship  in  the  land  began.^ 

While  thrae  laws  were  highly  useful,  they  did  not  reach 
all  the  evils  springing  from  the  imperfections  of  the  first 
surveys.  Casting  about  for  a  remedy  for  the  confusion 
and  harassments  created  by  their  defects,  the  Assembly 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  law  of  processioning.* 
According  to  this  law,  the  people  in  every  neighborhood 
were  required  once  in  the  course  of  every  four  years  to 
assemble  at  a  designated  spot,  and  from  that  point  march  in 
a  body  to  examine  and,  if  necessary,  to  renew  the  termintd 
marks  of  every  plantation  in  their  precinct.  If  the  mark 
in  any  instance  consisted  of  blazes  on  a  tree,'  they  were  to 
be  recut  to  their  former  depth.  If  it  consisted  of  a  pile 
of  stones,  the  original  number  were  to  be  restored  in  case 
many  had  been  removed.  If  the  determining  line  were 
the  bed  of  a  small  stream  or  a  public  road,  then,  as  soon 
as  this  was  reached,  it  was  to  be  procltumed  as  the  legal 
boundary  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  company,  who  were 
to  serve  as  witnesses  of  the  fact  in  the  next  procession- 
ing. When  the  bounds  of  every  plantation  had  been 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all  participating  in  the 

■  Henlng'i  Statutet,  vol.  n,  pp.  97,  98. 

■  Varioiu  devicM  were  at  one  time  adopted  in  Engtuid  to  Moomj^lali 
the  lame  purpoee ;  unoiig  othen,  beftting  tho  bonnda.  See  woriu  on 
Englith  Popular  Antiquitiet. 

*  It  Menu  to  have  been  the  tuiblt  of  some  pluiten,  after  falUng  the 
forest  tieee  which  muked  the  bonnduiee  of  their  estatee,  to  plukt  in  their 
Mead  pear  treea,  dontatleHB  becanae  nich  trees  were  nnnanallx  long^ired. 
Bteorii  <^  York  County,  vol.  ISM-ieOT,  p.  £08,  Va.  SUte  Libniy. 
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procesfflon,  the  owners  of  the  land  at  the  time,  or  those 
afterwards  claiming  their  title  from  them,  were  shut  out 
from  making  any  alteration  in  the  tenmnal  marks,  monu> 
meats,  or  lines.  In  case  an  altercation  arose  between  two 
neighbors  in  the  course  of  the  processioning,  as  to  the 
boimdanes  of  their  estates,  the  two  surreyors  who  always 
accompanied  the  procession  were  required,  in  sight  of  the 
assembled  people,  to  draw  again  the  lines  in  dispute,  and 
if  a  conflict  in  the  original  aurveys  were  shown,  the  dif- 
ference was  to  be  equitably  adjusted  and  the  bounds  thus 
laid  off  were  to  be  accepted  as  permanent.  The  area 
which  was  to  be  covered  by  a  procession  was  designated 
by  the  Testry  of  each  parish  for  the  domain  in  their  special 
jurisdiction.  The  time  first  assigned  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  processioning  was  in  the  interval  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,^  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  advanced  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  7th  of  September  and  the  31st  of  March,  a 
period  daring  which  the  planters  were  most  at  leisure, 
as  their  crops  had  been  gathered  in,  and  in  most  cases 
sold.  Moreover,  during  this  section  of  the  year,  the 
physical  obstacles  were  less  serious,  as  the  trees  were 
now  devoid  of  leaves,  and  the  thickets  and  undergrowth 
were  more  easily  penetrated  in  consequence.  The  supreme 
importance  of  processioning  in  the  view  of  the  law  is  re- 
vealed in  the  requirement  that  all  persons  who,  without 
having  a  sound  excuse  to  offer,  fuled  to  take  part  in  it, 
were  exposed  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco.* 

I  Bauiiig'a  Slatute$,  vol.  II,  p.  102.  In  1662,  a  record  ma  made  in 
Tork  Coontj  of  the  fact  that  the  vestries  bad  been  ordered  by  court,  In 
confonnhf  with  the  Act  of  Awembly,  "to  divide  their  seventl  puiahes 
into  limit*  and  to  ^point  the  fittest  peiaons  in  those  limits  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide."    Vol.  1667-1662,  p.  474,  Va.  State  Libtaiy. 

«  Henlng's  8tatutti,  toL  II,  p.  102. 
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In  Spite  of  the  enforcement  from  year  to  year  of  the  law 
of  processioning,  disputes  as  to  boundaries  were  constantly 
arieing  between  planters  whose  lands  were  contiguous. 
Several  instances  may  be  given  of  the  maimer  in  which 
these  controversies  were  settled.  In  1670,  a  difierence 
occurred  between  Mr.  John  Bumham  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mr.  Richard  Parrott  on  the  other,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
children  of  Daniel  Welch,  with  reference  to  the  lines  of 
their  respective  grants,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  General 
Court,  Robert  Beverley  having  first  been  nominated  as  the 
representative  of  the  plaintiff,  and  John  Lewis  as  the 
representative  of  the  defendant,  with  Colonel  John  Cat* 
lett  as  umpire.  The  court  instructed  these  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Henry  Corbin  upon  a  set  day  in  the 
following  month,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  lay  off  the 
tracts  involved,  upon  the  basis  defined  in  the  original 
patents.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  in  this  case  happened 
to  be  Mr.  Parrott,  in  consequence  of  which  fact,  Mr. 
Robert  Chewning  was  ordered  to  summon  a  jury  com- 
posed  of  men  residing  In  the  neighborhood  to  assist  in  the 
survey  and  to  see  to  the  utmost  fairness  in  the  use  of  the 
chain  in  measuring.  Mr.  Mathew  Kemp  was  desired  to  b^ 
present  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  oaths  to  the 
surveyors'  chain-carriers  and  members  of  the  jury,  and 
also  that  he  might  accompany  them  as  they  performed  the 
duties  prescribed  for  them.  The  report  of  the  jury  and  a 
full  account  of  all  the  proceedings  were  to  be  returned  to 
the  next  General  Court.  Care  was  to  be  taken  that  in 
selecting  the  former  body,  no  persons  should  be  chosen  who 
were  in  the  employment  of  either  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant.^ 

In  a  difference  arising  in  1671,  between  Rowland  Place 
>  Beeord*  of  the  General  Ciwrt,  [^  S6,  SO. 
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aad  John  Stitb  about  the  boundaries  of  their  lands,  the 
General  Court  ordered  that  twelve  men  from  among  the 
oldest  and  beat  informed  inhabitants  of  the  communitj  in 
which  t^e  plaintiff  and  defendant  lived,  should  be  sum- 
moned, and  then  proceed,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
competent  surveyor,  to  lay  off  the  lines  of  Mr.  Place's 
plantation  according  to  the  terms  of  his  patent.  The 
jury  in  th^  case  were  sworn  in  by  the  nearest  mt^istrate, 
but  t^ere  was  present  no  representative  of  either  parl^. 
Occasionally  this  body  had  the  aid  of  two  surveyors.  In 
some  instances,  the  jury  was  dispensed  witb  and  the  points 
in  dispute  were  referred  by  the  court  to  several  surveyors 
for  a  settlement,  which  was  to  be  final.' 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  numerous  coutro> 
versies  resulting  from  incorrect  computatious  in  laying  off 
plats  would  have  led  any  one  who  proposed  to  sue  out  a 
patent  to  insist  upon  a  careful  performance  of  the  work, 
since  so  much  depended  upon  precision.  Doubtless  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  this  was  done,  the  defects  in  the 
measurements  being  due  to  causes  not  always  avoidable 
or  removable  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors,  however  con- 
scientious or  painstaking.  The  greater  number  of  these 
men  must  have  clearly  recognized  that  their  professional 
repatation  must  rest  upon  a  strict  regard  for  accuracy, 
and  were,  therefore,  doubtless  anxious  to  attain  it  when- 
ever their  services  were  engaged.  There  were  others  who 
were  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
duty  was  performed.  These  drew  many  of  their  plats 
without  having  first  used  a  surveying  instrument,*  setting 

1  Steoria  of  the  Otntral  Ctmrt,  pp.  66,  lOS,  IIS.  Other  cues  of  dl»- 
pntod  mirv«7B  wUl  be  foa&d  In  Ibid.,  pp.  TO,  104, 100, 16S,  174, 190.  Con- 
boTeraies  of  thia  kind  were  treqoently  settled  hf  aiHtaXoit  iriia  had 
bMO  ivpointed  by  the  County  Court  See  Becord*  of  Lower  Norfolk 
Oowitv,  oHgjnAl  VOL  lefiO-ieW,  p.  2ST. 

*  "Or  eyar  coming  on  the  land,  otily  they  gare  the  desc^ption  fej 
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down  well-koown  natural  objects  as  determining  points, 
and  then  not  infrequentlj  sold  the  plats  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  persons  who  owned  them.  So  common  did  this 
practice  become  that  the  Assembly  was  compelled  to  inter- 
pose with  a  law,  that  the  written  particulars  of  no  sur- 
vey should  be  delivered  within  six  months  after  it  was 
taken.  For  the  violation  of  this  provision,  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  for  every  one 
hundred  acres  in  the  tract,  and  this  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was  situated.* 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  more  competent,  scrup- 
ulous, and  trustworthy  class  of  men  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  surveying,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1666,  to 
double  the  fees  hitherto  allowed  its  members.'  The  scale 
previously  in  operation  had  been  twenty  pounds  of  to- 
bacco for  every  one  hundred  acres  laid  off,  if  the  tract 
exceeded  five  hundred  acres  in  extent,  but  if  it  fell  ^ort 
of  that  number,  then  the  whole  fee  for  the  work  was  to 
amount  to  only  one  hundred  pounds.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  law  of  1666,  the  surveyor  was  permitted  to  chai^ 
forty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  one  hundred  acres 
determined,  in  case  the  plat  did  not  include  more  than  one 
thousand  acres  in  its  limits,  and  if  it  did  not  cover  that 
area  of  ground,  his  charge  was  restricted  to  four  hundred 
pounds.  His  fee  was  paid  by  the  person  designing  to  sue 
out  a  patent  for  the  land,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  delivered  ordinarily  upon  the  completion  of  his 
work.  The  owner  of  the  new  plantation  enjoyed  the 
right  of  producing  one  crop  of  tobacco  before  the  8urvey<» 

■onMnitanl  bounds  utd  wen  nue  to  allow  luge  meaeoTe  that  so  tbe 
peieMii  for  whom  they  eurTeTed  mi^t  enjoy  larger  tiaots  of  land  than 
they  weie  to  pay  qnit-Tent  for."  Hartwell,  <^ton,  and  BMr*i  Pmnt 
StaU  <4  Firfrinfa,  1697,  p.  16. 

1  Hening'e  AotutM,  toI.  I,  ^.  618,  619. 

*  ibid.,  vol.  U,  p.  236. 
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could  claim  his  remuneration.  It  was  finally  delivered 
him  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  required  to 
collect  aU  dues  of  this  general  nature.^  No  member  of 
this  profession  who  had  received  a  commission  was  per- 
mitted to  refuse  to  make  a  survey  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  any  person  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  giving 
him  the  right  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  a  tract  in  the  county 
to  which  the  particular  surveyor  was  restricted.  If  the 
latter  declined  without  a  tenable  excuse,  he  brought  him- 
self under  the  censure  of  the  County  Court.  He  could 
not,  however,  be  compelled  to  go  so  far  from  the  place 
where  he  resided  as  to  render  return  impossible  in  a  day, 
unless  he  was  allowed  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
twenty-four  hours  included  in  the  period  of  his  absence 
from  home.  If,  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  new  plan- 
tation was  to  be  laid  off,  he  was  forced  to  travel  by  water, 
the  expenses  of  his  transportation  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
person  employing  him.*  At  a  later  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Colony,  tiie  additional  fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  not  considered  in  every  case  sufficient,  and  the  sur- 
veyor under  these  circumstances  doubtless  charged  what- 
ever the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  the  special  work 
appeared  to  justify. 

In  the  regular  course  of  procedure  the  plat  was  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  original  or  a  copy 
was  afterwards  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-Greneral. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Howard,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  necessary  to  record  this  plat.  There  was  so 
much  complaint  of  the  uncertainties  arising  in  consequence 
of  the  failtire  to  do  so,  that  at  the  instance  of  the  practis- 
ing attorneys,  a  rule  of  court  was   adopted   duiing  his 

I  Beveilej's  Hiatory  of  Virginia,  p.  226.  The  collection  of  ■orreyora' 
feea  was  as  regalatl;  a  part  of  the  sheriff's  anonal  duties  as  the  collection 
of  qult-renta.  *  Henlng's  Statute*,  vol.  I,  p.  462. 
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administratioiii  reqairiQg  that  thereafter  all  BUrreys  should 
be  entered  in  a  book  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.^  The 
patent  was  drawn  by  the  clerk  in  the  Secretary's  office  in 
conformity  with  the  meaaurements  of  the  plat,  and  was 
then  delivered  to  the  Governor,  who  by  law  was  required 
to  read  it  in  Council  in  order  that  the  consent  of  that  body  to 
it  might  be  obtained.  The  Governor  then  signed  it  and  the 
seal  of  the  Colony  was  attached  to  it,  this  instrument  being 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.'  The  seal  had  been 
used  for  the  authentication  of  patents  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  had  in  its  general 
character  undergone  from  time  to  time  changes  of  im- 
portance.' Previous  to  the  administration  of  Howard,  it 
had  been  affixed  to  patents  without  the  imposition  of  a 
fee;*  Howard  directed  that  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
should  be  charged,  and  that  when  this  was  not  paid,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  delinquent  resided 
should  levy  upon  his  property."  The  proceeds  from  the 
use  of  the  seal  were  calculated  by  Fitzhugh  to  amount 
annually  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  com- 
modity, its  impression  being  required  by  law  for  all  public 

1  GrievAnces  CorapUlned  of  by  tlie  Burgewee  of  TlTginla,  BrttUk  Stale 
Fapen,  Amtrlea  and  Wat  IndUt,  No.  61S ;  McDonald  Paper*,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  194, 221,  Yk  State  LlbraiT.  The  order  of  court  will  be  loand  in  JMt- 
mA  .State  Fapert,  ColonicU  Papen,  1888.  See  Saitttbury  AbtlraeU  /or 
1688,  p.  126,  Va.  St»W  Library. 

*  Letleri  of  WUliam  Fitikugh,  letter  to  Henry  Fitibugh,  April  6, 1687. 

*  There  will  be  found  In  the  WillUm  (Md  JTnry  College  Quarterly,  for 
October,  18D4,  a  lull  acconnt  of  the  Coionlal  Seals,  by  frealdent  Lyon  G. 
Tyler,  of  William  and  Hary  Coll^o.  This  article  is  based  upon  careful 
original  researtdi. 

*  Addiesa  of  Burgeiaes  to  Howard,  BritUh  State  Papen,  Colonial 
EtUry  Booh,  "So.  66,  1683-1696;  McDonald  Papen,  vol.  VH,  p.  S49, 
Ta.  State  Library. 

'  See  Proclamation  in  Beeordi  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  123, 
Ta.  State  Library. 
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documents,  including  proclamations  and  commiuiona  as 
well  as  patents.'  Thia  large  income  was  appropriated  by 
the  Governor.  The  new  fee  raised  a  great  commotion 
in  Virginia,  which  was  not  quieted  bj  the  assertion  of 
Howard  that  t^e  authority  for  its  exaction  was  not  his 
own  proclamation  bnt  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
In  1689,  the  fee  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  indig- 
nant oppositioD  which  it  excited  in  the  Colony.* 

It  sometimes  happened  that  two  certificates  had  been 
obtained  authorizing  the  surrey  of  the  same  land.  When 
patents  had  been  secured  on  both,  it  was  not  uncommon, 
in  order  to  gain  priority,  for  the  more  unscrupalous  of 
the  grantees  to  bribe  the  clerk  to  put  his  patent  on  record 
before  the  Ooremor  had  signed  it,  or  the  seal  had  been 
attached  to  it.  The  date  was  omitted,  the  clerk  not 
being  able  to  anticipate  when  the  deed  would  be  passed 
upon,  and  in  some  cases  when  the  date  had  been  ascer- 
tained, he  forgot  to  insert  it.  In  other  cases,  the  patent 
was  not  passed  upon  at  all,  the  patentee  taking  his  title 
from  the  imperfect  record  of  his  grant.'  Frequently, 
documents  of  this  kind  which  had  been  signed  and  sealed, 
were  never  entered,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  clerks 
who  were  charged  with  the  performance  of  this  duty  ;  so 
numerous  were  these  instances,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary as  early  as  1666  to  adopt  a  rule  giving  these  incom- 
plete deeds  validity  in  law.*  It  seems  to  have  been  not 
nncoomion  for  a  patentee  to  transfer  his  grant  before  it 
had  been  placed  on  record  io  the  Secretary's  office,  the 
assignment  itself  being  made  in  tiie  form  of  an  inscription 
on  tjie  back  of  the  instrument,  the  patent  and  assignment 

>  LetttTM  of  WUltam  PlUhvfh,  letter  to  Henry  Fitzbogh,  April  fi,  1667. 
■  ColonkU  Sntry  Book,  No.  109,  pp.  23S-226. 

*  HMtirell,  Chilton,  ud  BUlt'a  iVaent  StaU  of  Vlrfftnia,  lOBT,  pp. 
CO,  SI.  *  Baning'B  8tatMe$.  Tcd.  n,  p.  246. 
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being  entered  together.'  After  a  grant  had  been  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  the  first  conTeytmce 
to  a  purchaser  of  the  land  included  in  it  was  often 
acGompliabed  in  the  same  general  manner  by  copying  the 
patent  and  the  assignment  of  the  patent  in  the  books  of 
the  County  Courts.' 

The  whole  acreage  included  in  the  patent  entered  on 
record  ttos  not  always  land  in  which  no  interest  had  been 
previously  held  by  any  person.  The  tract  quite  fre- 
quently was  made  up  of  im  old  plantation  and  a  certain 
area  of  soil  claimed  upon  the  basis  of  new  head  rights. 
The  patent  now  sued  out  covered  this  entire  space  as  if  it 
had  never  in  any  of  its  parts  been  in  the  possession  of  but 
one  owner.'  In  1652,  a  grant  was  made  to  Jane,  the 
widow  of  Edward  Bland,  which  gave  her  a  title  to  forty- 
three  hundred  acres,  three  thousand  of  which  had  been 
originally  taken  up  by  Thomas  Hill,  and  tiie  remainder  by 
her  husband;  the  two  tracts,  by  order  of  court,  were  united 
into  one  under  a  common  instrument.*  In  every  instance 
in  which  a  grant  was  acquired  that  included  in  the  extent 
of  ground  it  covered  land  for  which  a  series  of  patents 
had  been  previously  secured,  the  latter  had  to  be  brought 
into  the  Secretary's  office  and  surrendered  in  order  that 
the  head  rights  represented  might  become  the  basis  of  the 
new  deed.^  Occasionally,  the  docnments  delivered  up  in 
accordance  with  this  regulation  stood  in  the  name  of  the 
same  person,  having  been  obtained  by  him  in  succession. 
In  1642,  John  Moone  received  a  grant  for  tweniy-two 

>  Va.  Land  Patent*,  toL  1666-1094,  p.  287. 

*  See,  for  ezunple,  Beeord>  of  Baj^iahannoek  CowUf,  vol.  1671-1876, 
p,  60 ;  Ibid.,  origliiftl  toL  1696-1690,  p.  B ;  Steordt  qf  Tork  OowUy,  1687- 
leei,  p.  610,  V».  SUte  Ubiftrr. 

■  Va.  Land  Fatenta,  vol.  1623~16iS,  p.  93 ;  vol.  1618-1661,  pp.  66,  78. 

*  Ibid.,  fA.  1662-1666,  pp.  300,  aOl. 

*  iMl,  iroL  16U-1661,  pp.  61,  88. 
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hundred  and  fifty  acres  already  held  by  him  under  four 
or  five  different  instnimeDts  which  he  had  sued  out  in  the 
course  of  many  years. ^  A  second  patent  was  not  infre- 
quently secured  in  the  place  of  the  first,  although 
obtained  for  the  same  area  of  soil,  on  the  ground  that 
the  original  survey  Iiad  been  inaccurate  in  the  determina- 
tion of  botmdariee.  A  second  patent  was  also  acquired 
quite  often  to  land  taken  up  by  the  same  person  but 
afterwards  abandoned,  or  not  seated  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  a  patent  to  laud  in 
the  Colony,  certain  fees  had  been  allowed  to  those  upon 
whom  rested  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  document.  In 
the  beginning,  before  a  legal  limit  to  the  size  of  these  fees 
had  been  set,  they  were  frequently  so  excessive  as  to  cidl 
forth  the  remonstrance  of  the  Company ;  thus  in  1622, 
this  body  complained  that  the  Secretary  was  in  the  habit 
of  demanding  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  three  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  whenever  he  delivered  the  final  evi- 
dence of  title  to  a  private  dividend  of  fifty  or  an  hundred 
acres,  and  effective  measures  were  adopted  to  curtail  this 
unreasonable  charge  on  his  part.'  In  1632,  when  that 
corporation  had  been  abolished  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  allowed  for  the  issue 
of  each  patent,  in  addition  to  the  two  pounds  which  the 
clerk  was  authorized  to  impose  for  every  page  of  tlie 
recorded  document.  In  1657,  the  fees  for  drawing  and 
entering  an  instrument  of  this  kind  amounted  to  eighty 
pounds  in  all,  and  if  a  copy  of  it  was  afterwards  desired, 
there  was  a  further  charge  of  thirty  pounds."     As  late  as 

>  Va.  Land  PatenU,  vol.  1G23-1M3,  pp.  660,  8ai. 

'  Abitracti  of  Frocetdtttgi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  n, 
p.  6. 

*  Henlng's  .Statutu,  vol.  I,  p.  404.  It  was  Uie  same  in  1S62.  Sm 
/(ifd.vol.  II,  pp.  IH  146. 
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1688,  the  fee  for  recording  a  patent  continued  to  be  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco,  although  in  that  interval  this  com- 
modity had  gone  through  great  fluctuations  in  Talue.^ 

When,  in  1692,  Crovemor  Androa  made  an  investigation 
of  the  methods  prevailing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
he  found  many  glaring  indications  of  carelessness  and 
indolence.  Many  patents  were  lying  in  confusion  in  the 
comers  of  the  office,  wliere  they  were  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  insects.  Androa  proceeded  at  once  to 
lotroduce  a  radical  change  in  this  state  of  neglect  and 
disorder ;  he  caused  the  torn  and  scattered  records  to  he 
copied  into  new  books,  and  made  every  provision  against 
their  destruction  by  fire,  hut,  as  it  turned  out,  in  vain, 
for  in  1698  the  office  was  burned  down.  Collecting  the 
records  that  had  survived  the  flames,  he  directed  that 
they  should  be  rearranged  and  again  copied.' 

When  a  patent  to  land  had  been  secured  by  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  the  procedure  described,  there  were  two 
important  conditions  to  be  observed  before  the  title  was 
perfected,  and  a  failure  to  carry  out  these  conditions 
worked  a  legal  forfeiture.  The  first,  to  use  the  technical 
term  in  vogue,  was  to  "seat"  the  new  plantations.  A 
very  broad  interpretation  of  what  constituted  a  seating  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  prevailed  in  the  Colony.  All  require- 
ments in  this  respect  were  thought  to  have  been  per- 
formed if  the  patentee  had  erected  a  small  cabin  of  the 
meanest  pretensions  on  the  land,  had  suffered  a  small 
stock  of  cattle  to  range  for  twelve  months  in  its  woods, 
and  had  put  down  an  acre  in  tobacco  or  com,  whether 
subsequently  allowed  to  choke  with  weeds  or  only  tended 

'  Hinnte  of  a  Qenerel  Court,  BrUUh  State  J\iper»,  Colonial  Papen, 
1688 ;  Baimburs  Abitraeti  for  1688,  p.  128,  Va.  State  Libraty. 

'  BeTerlej'fl  Bistoty  of  Virginia,  f-  S-2,  Reference  haa  already  been 
made  to  tlie  probable  degree  of  destructiveness  which  marked  thia  fire. 
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wifh  snfBcient  care  to  prodace  an  inaigmficant  crop.^  In 
the  greatest  number  of  cafles,  however,  the  new  planta- 
tions were  promptly  seated  in  accordance  witii  the  spirit 
as  well  as  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  because  the  owners 
were  anxious  to  establish  homes  at  once,  and  convert  the 
soil  to  the  uses  which  would  promote  the  welfare  of  them- 
selves and  the  community.  It  was  where  the  land  was 
taken  up  under  the  influence  of  speonlative  motives,  or 
merely  as  a  pasture  for  cattile,  that  the  oonditiona  as  to 
seating  it  were  carried  into  effect,  if  carried  into  effect  at 
all,  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  Very  properly  the  opera- 
tion of  this  condition  was  suspended  whenever  special 
reasona  existed  to  justify  it.  Thus  if  the  patentee  had 
been  driven  horn  his  property  by  an  incursion  of  Indian 
marauders,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  return  until  a  great 
length  of  time  had  passed,*  the  regular  limit  of  three 
years  for  the  performance  of  the  rule  as  to  seating  was 
extended  to  seven,  and  if  the  possession  of  the  hostile 
intruders  was  prolonged  for  seven  years  or  more,  the 
period  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  regulation  were  to 
be  carried  out  was  still  further  extended.'  The  penalty 
that  the  lands  should  be  forfeited  unless  seated  in  the  pre- 
scribed time  was  not  always  enforced,  but  instances  of  a 
strict  regard  for  the  law  in  this  particular  were  most  com- 
mon in  the  early  history  of  tiie  Colony,  when  custom  had 
not  confirmed  the  spirit  of  laxity  which  was  springing  op 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  soil.  A 
persistent  effort  was  made  to  escape  the  regulation  as  to 

'  Henhig'a  Statutet,  Tol.  II,  p.  M*.  «  Ibid.,  toI.  I,  p.  349. 

*  Ibid.,  to),  n,  pp.  897,  S9S.  See  petition  of  Hftjor  Lawrence  Smith, 
in  which  be  reqnesia  an  extension  of  aeven  jean  In  tlie  time  in  which  to 
seat  a  large  tract  In  New  Kent  County,  which  he  ioA  dewrted  in  oon- 
Reqaence  of  his  apprehension  ot  an  Indian  attack.  Palmer'a  Calendar 
of  VirgtHia  StaU  Paper*,  vol.  I,  p.  6.  See  also  Btcordt  of  the  Omerat 
Court,  p.  17. 
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seating  in  all  titoBO  cases  where  the  ground  engrossed 
adjoined  an  old  plantation,  the  owner  of  which  was  anz- 
ions  to  extend  his  boundaries  by  suing  out  a  patent  for 
the  forest  lands  contiguous  to  the  lands  on  which  he 
resided.  During  a  long  period,  the  persons  who  thus 
poshed  forward  Ute  boundaries  of  their  estates  were  not 
thought  to  be  required  to  observe  the  law  as  to  seating  in 
order  to  secure  a  valid  title  to  outlying  tracts,  but  in  16d2 
it  was  declared  that  such  tracts  were  to  be  forfeited  unless 
the  holders  should  in  the  course  of  the  following  three 
years  conform  to  the  established  regulation.'  In  order  to 
evade  the  penalty  imposed  for  a  failure  to  seat  lands 
taken  up,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  owner  of  a  planta- 
tion, whenever  he  added  to  it  a  body  of  outlying  soil 
which  had  never  before  been  appropriated,  to  have  the  old 
and  new  estatee  resurveyed,  and  to  sue  out  a  patent  for 
the  whole  as  if  the  area  of  both  were  in  their  original  con- 
dition.  The  previous  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the 
older  of  the  two  bodies  of  land  served  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  requirement  as  to  seating  the  more  recent.  To  obtain 
this  new  patent,  it  was  necessary  to  redetermine  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  tract.  The  measurements  of  the 
first  survey  were  obtained  from  the  patents  granted  when 
title  to  the  land  already  seated  was  secured.  Adding 
these  measurements  to  those  laid  down  in  the  plat  of  the 
new  tract,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  two  plantations, 
the  old  and  the  new,  were  taken  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
patent  to  both  as  if  they  had  been  one. 

The  carelessness  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  as  to  seating  was  the  natural  result  of  tiie  physi- 
cal conditions  prevailing  in  the  Colony.  Unappropri- 
ated soil  was  so  abundant  that  no  damage  seemed  to  be 
done  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  obtaining  a 
1  Hening'f  StatvUt,  lol.  ni,  p.  101. 
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patent  to  &  tract  vithont  either  building  on  it  or  cnlti- 
vating  it.  There  would  always  be  sufficient  lands  for  the 
population,  however  rapidly  expanding  from  within  or 
enlarging  from  witliout,  to  permit  the  erection  of  as 
many  new  plantations  m  the  increaeing  number  of  people 
required.  As  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  man  of  means 
to  sue  ont  a  patent  to  an  estate  of  bis  own,  so  every  man 
who  looked  forward  to  acquiring  land  was  interested  more 
or  less  in  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  seating. 
A  planter  was  disposed  to-day  to  wink  at  bis  neighbor's 
dereliction  in  this  respect,  becanse  he  might  desire  to- 
morrow to  imitate  that  neighbor's  example,  and  in  his 
turn  expect  to  have  his  own  dereliction  overlooked. 
Both  naturally  argued  that  the  prosperity  of  Vii^inia  at 
large  remained  unaffected,  the  area  of  unappropriated  soil 
being  practically  boundless.  Nay  more,  the  interest  of 
the  Colony,  in  their  opinion,  was  positively  benefited,  be- 
cause their  action  had  a  tendency  to  extend  the  frontier 
by  compelling  new  settlers  to  take  up  lands  further  in 
the  wilderness.  The  expediency  of  the  law  as  to  seatii^, 
a  law  that  was  eminently  wise  in  the  beginning,  in  some 
measure  diminished  with  Uie  passage  of  time.  In  an 
important  degree  the  provision  fell  into  desuetude,  as 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  evaded  alto- 
gether, or  conformed  to  in  a  manner  wholly  inadequate. 

The  second  condition  attached  to  the  grant  of  a  patent 
was  the  quit-rent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
adopted  in  1618,  all  persons,  whose  tenure  of  their  plan- 
tations was  based  upon  the  ordinary  head  right,  were  re- 
quired to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  pence  for  every 
fifty  acres  conveyed  to  them,  but  this  chai^  was  not  to 
begin  to  operate  until  seven  years  had  passed.*    The 

■  See  InstruotionB  to  OoTernor  Tutdley,  Virginia  Magatin*  (/JSMoff 
and  BiograpfiVi  ^ol.  II,  pp.  181, 196. 
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Bhareholder,  as  we  have  seen,  held  his  lauds  acquired  by 
bills  of  adventure,  or  by  transportation  of  persons  to 
VLrginia  exempted  from  this  imposition.'  During  the 
administration  of  the  Company,  the  quit-rents  were  paid 
to  a  special  officer  who  resided  in  the  Colony.'  One  of 
the  first  petitions  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  1619  to 
be  presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  Corporation  in  Eng- 
land, requested  that  an  agent  should  be  sent  to  Virginia 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  treasurer,  and  instructed  to 
collect  the  different  rents  as  they  fell  due;  it  was  urged  in 
strong  terms  that  this  agent  should  be  ordered  to  receive 
the  rents,  not  in  the  form  of  money  but  in  the  form  of 
valuable  agricultural  commodities.' 

When  the  letters  patent  of  the  Company  were  recalled, 
the  quit-rents  became  payable  to  such  persons  as  the  King 
should  designate;  it  was  not,  however,  until  Jerome  Haw- 
ley  arrived  in  1637,  as  the  first  treasurer  who  had  been 
appointed  since  the  administration  of  the  afEaira  of  the 
Colony  by  the  Crown  began,  that  any  step  was  taken 
looking  to  their  collection.*  Announcement  was  then 
made  that  all  persons  who  were  now  in  possession  of 
lands  in  Virginia  were  expected  to  lay  before  the  new 
officer  the  title  deeds  to  their  property,  in  order  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  number  of  years  during  which  each 
Ifmdowner  had  held  his  estate,  and  in  consequence  the 
amount  of  quit-rents  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 

1  Laws  aod  Conatitattona,  ISIO,  1620,  p.  31,  Force's  Hittortcal  Trael*, 
Tol.  in. 

*  Laws  and  ConBtitntlons,  1819, 1620,  p.  22,  Force's  Sittorfe<a  TVocw, 
vol.  III.  This  section  reqaired  that  the  renla  shonld  be  paid  to  the 
"  Treasorer  and  Companie." 

'  Colonial  Beccrd*  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Ertra,  1874,  p,  16. 

*  King  to  the  Governor  and  Cooncil  of  Virfrfnia.  British  State  Paperi, 
Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  S3 ;  Sainsburs  Abitractt  for  1636-2637,  p.  ITS, 
Til.  Sd^  Llbiuy. 
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King.  These  rents  were  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer, 
who  was  given  the  authority  to  appoint  collectors.  His 
accounts  were  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Crovemor 
and  at  least  three  of  the  Council,  and  after  they  had  been 
passed  upon,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  High  Treasurer 
of  England.*  But  small  results  appear  to  have  followed 
from  this  royal  order. 

Probably  at  the  inBtance  of  Roger  Wingate,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  a  motion  was  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  session  of  1639,*  that  all  the 
landowners  should  be  required  upon  warrant  to  report  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  monthly  courts,  their  evidences  of 
title  as  well  as  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  their  estates. 
When  the  amount  which  they  owed  in  quit-rents  had  been 
computed,  they  were  to  be  directed  to  satisfy  it  either  in 
coin  or  in  tobacco,  according  to  the  rates  at  which  this  com- 
modity was  sold  in  the  Colony.  The  one  shilling  for  every 
fifty  acres  was  to  be  paid  annually  at  Michaelmas  at  places 
selected  as  the  most  convenient  to  the  planters  of  each 
district.  It  was  expressly  declared  that  no  rent  of  this 
character  should  be  held  to  be  due  until  seven  years  had 
passed  since  the  grant  of  the  patent  creating  it.  In  adopt- 
ing this  rule,  the  Assembly  stated  that  they  were  following 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  Orders  of  1618.  It  re- 
mained in  force  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  confirmed  In  the  articles  of  surrender  in  1651,  but  was 
recalled  in  the  instnictious  which  were  given  to  Berkeley 
under  the  administration  of  Charles  the  Second,  on  the 
ground  that  it  induced  persons  to  appropriate  lai^r 

1  SrOUh  State  J\ip«ri,  OotonitU,  toI.  IX,  Ho.  33, 1 ;  SeHnibury  AbHracU 
for  1636,  p.  17B,  Vft.  State  Llbrftry. 

t  Hening'a  StatvUt,  vol.  I,  p.  22B.  Heniog  gJTei  merely  tlie  beMUng 
of  tbe  motton.  See  ftlso  Ibi^,  p.  280.  For  Wljognte'a  oonnMtton  wMh 
Out  law,  see  Sobiiuon  TratuaifU,  p.  23. 
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quantities  of  land  than  they  could  hrmg  under  cultiva- 
tion.^ The  revocation  was  confirmed  in  ihe  re^^  of 
James  the  Second. 

In  the  course  of  the  very  year  in  -which  the  law 
was  adopted  by  tiie  Assembly  providing  for  a  more 
careful  collection  of  the  quit-rents,  Howard  Horsey  peti- 
tioned the  King  to  appoint  him  to  the  Receiver-General- 
ship of  the  Colony,  which  had  recently  fallen  vacant,  on 
the  ground  that  under  previous  administrations  the  ofBce 
had  been  of  no  value  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
incumbents  to  perform  its  duties.  Horsey  asserted  his 
ability  to  make  the  position  profitable  to  the  throne,  and 
he  prayed  for  a  lease  of  it  for  fourteen  years,  or  a  nomina- 
tion of  two  lives  at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  be  settled  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  rent.'  Nearly  a  decade  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  this  petition,  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia  com- 
plained with  much  emphasis  that  the  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling for  every  fifty  acres  was  still  n^lected,  and  urged  as 
a  remedy  that  the  Assembly  should  give  him  the  power  to 
distrain  upon  the  property  of  all  delinquents.  This  re- 
quest was  accorded,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  latter 
should  be  permitted  to  replevy  their  goods  when  seized, 
upon  furnishing  sufficient  security,  from  which  they  were 
only  to  be  released  after  a  hearing  in  the  County  Courts  or 
by  the  Governor  and  Council.*  An  Act  passed  nearly  ten 
years  later  shows  that  the  remissness  in  paying  the  quit- 
rents  still  continued;  this  statute  allowed  the  counties  to 
compound  for  their  arrears  by  settling  during  the  course 
of  the  following  two  years  in  double  the  amount  of  their 

I  Inatrnctloos  to  Berkeley,  1602,  McDonakt  Paptn,  vol.  I,  p.  418,  Ta. 
State  lubrary. 

*  Petition  of  Howard  Horsej  to  the  King,  DomeHU,  Ckarla  I,  vol.  W^ 
p.  4S ;  BaiMbuTy  AbKracUfoT  1839,  p.  84,  Vft.  StUe  Library. 

*  Be&lng'a  8C4aitU»,  vol,  I,  p.  351. 
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annual  dues.'  This  laxness  was  observed  at  different 
times  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,'  but  there  are  indications  that  during  this  period 
the  quit-rents  were  collected  with  strictness  on  the  whole.' 
The  quit-rent  was  a  continuous  source  of  ill  feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  the  planters;  they  objected  to  it  in  a 
general  way  as  an  encroachment  on  the  ownership  of 
their  lands,  and  they  employed  every  device  to  evade  it 
entirely  or  to  diminish  the  burden  which  it  created.  At 
first  its  payment  in  tobacco  did  not  have  the  countenance 
of  the  law,  but  so  general  was  the  liabit  as  a  result  of  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  that  the  Assembly,  in  1645, 
instructed  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  quit-rent  in  that 
commodity  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  a  pound.*  Under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1661,  it  was  provided  that 
all  peraons  who  were  not  able  to  setUe  it  in  coin  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  in  tobacco  on  the  basis  of  two  pence 
a  pound,  which  was  the  value  of  the  leaf  at  the  time.*^ 
This  privilege  was  doubtless  seized  upon  even  by  the  few 
who  might  have  found  it  convenient  to  pay  in  metallic 
money.  There  were  no  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  with 
this  law  on  the  part  of  the  English  authorities  until 
many  years  bad  elapsed.     In  1682,  the  Governor  of  the 

1  HeaiDg'B  StatiOes,  vol.  n,  p.  81. 

*  In  the  recordB  of  Z<ancuter,  Sony,  and  MiddksBZ  Counties  for  the 
year  leBD,  proclamatiom  are  entered  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  payment 
of  quit-rente  was  Terymaah  in  arrears.  SeeSecordtof  Mi^etex  Countjr, 
original  vol.  1660-1062,  p.  371.  In  the  records  of  tlie  same  oonnty  will  be 
found  the  proclamaUon  of  Lord  Culpeper  in  16B2  to  the  same  eHeet.  See 
original  toI.  167»-lfle4,  p.  76. 

*  The  Jnly  (1S96)  namber  of  the  Virffiaia  Uagazint  of  Bittorf  and 
Bioffraphv  contains  a  statement  of  tlie  annoal  amounts  due  from  the 
different  comities  in  the  yean  1603, 16M,and  ia6&.  See  artiole  "Qoit 
Rents  In  the  Seventeenth  Century." 

t  Henbg's  SUUnM,  toL  I,  p.  3ia 
*.91d.,voLII,  p.81. 
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Colony,  with  a  view  to  curtailit^  the  area  of  uncultivated 
ground,  proposed  that  where  a  plantation  exceeded  one 
thousand  acres  in  extent,  the  owner  should  be  required  to 
deliver  his  quit-rents  in  coin.^  In  an  order  addressed  to 
Lord  Howard  in  1684,  the  King,  after  referring  to  the 
revocation  of  the  letters  patent  granted  to  Culpeper  and 
Arlington  in  1673,  under  which  all  the  quit-rents  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  conferred  upon  these  noblemen,  urges 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  one  shilling  for 
every  fifty  acres  in  pieces  of  eight  and  not  in  tobacco,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case.'  These  instructions  must  have 
been  carried  into  effect  to  a  certain  extent,  for  in  the 
following  year,  1685,  the  owners  of  land  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Howard,  in  which  they  warmly  urged  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  settle  their  quit-rents  in  tobacco 
alone,  on  the  ground  that  coin  was  extremely  scarce  in  the 
Colony,  and  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  it 
from  England.^  Howard  so  far  yielded  to  this  request  as 
to  allow  those  who,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coin  or 
their  poverty,  would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  in  metallic 
money,  to  deliver  to  the  sheriff  such  a  quantity  of  their 
best  leaf  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  pound  as  would 
assure  the  satisfaction  of  the  King's  dues.*  The  sums  in 
either  form  thus  collected  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  Auditor-General.  This  was  really 
a  reversion  to  the  former  condition  of  affairs,  for  the  large 

1  InBtracUons  to  Culpeper,  and  His  RepllM,  1681-16^,  Jlf<;i>on(iI(l 
Papen,  rol.  VI,  p.  143,  Va.  8teU  Library. 

'  Colonial  Entr^  Book,  No.  82,  p.  282  ;  3<Un$bviTf  Abttraeti  for  1884, 
p.  122,  Va.  Sute  Libraiy. 

'  Address  of  Burgesses  to  Howard,  1686,  British  State  Paper*,  Colo- 
Nfal  BtUry  Book,  Vliglula  Aasembly,  No.  80;  McDonald  Papers,  Tol.  VII, 
p.  844,  Vi.  State  Library. 

*  A  copy  of  Howard's  Fioclamation  will  be  fonnd  In  Beeor4$  of  Tork 
County,  Toi.  1687-1691,  p.  90,  Va.  State  Library. 
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planter  eDJoyed  few  advaDt^ea  over  the  planter  on  a 
small  scale  towards  seouriag  the  proportionate  amount  of 
coin  which  he  required.  The  course  of  Howard  in  relax- 
ing the  rule  called  for  by  his  instructions  caused  discon- 
tent in  England,  for  in  1686  the  King  peremptoriljr 
repealed  the  statute  of  1662,  which  had  given  a  legal 
validity  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents  in  tobacco,  and  the 
reason  advanced  for  this  step  was  that  the  quantity  of 
unmerchantable  leaf  passed  upon  collectors  was  so  large 
that  the  revenue  from  this  source  had  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing.'  The  Burgesses  refused  to  concur  in  the  Royal 
Order,  and  firmly  and  boldly  denied  that  the  King  had  the 
right  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  Assembly  by  issuing  a  proc 
lamation.'  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  quit-rents 
were  paid  in  general  in  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
a  pound.' 

The  duty  of  receiving  the  quit-rents  of  each  county  was 
imposed  upon  its  sheriff,  the  fee  which  was  allowed  him 
by  way  of  remuneration  being  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount 
coming  into  his  hands.  In  making  his  collections,  he  was 
guided  by  the  patent  rolls  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  the 
additional  rolls  of  the  same  character  that  accumulated 
from  year  to  year  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office.  He 
was  directed  to  return  these  documents  to  the  Auditor  of 
the  Colony.*  As  soon  as  the  sheriff  of  each  county  de- 
livered to  the  Auditor  the  tobacco  obtained  in  settlement 
of  the  quit-rents,  the  latter  official,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor,  disposed  of  it  privately,  the  purchasers 
being  required  to  satisfy  their  indebtedness  in  coin  or 

1  Letter  of  the  King  to  Howard,  Colonial  £n(i-y  Book,  No.  SS,  pp.  IIS- 
118;  Sain^uty  Abttraot*/oT  1686,  p.  IT,  Va.  Sttile  Librar;. 

*  Uomid  to  OMVrivjCoimaU,  British  State  Paper*,  Colonial  Paper* ; 
Sainibury  Abttraeufor  1686,  p.  32,  Va.  State  LibTar?. 

*  Hanwell,  ChUtoD.  aad  Blalr'a  Prettnt  State  of  VirgiiUa,  1697,  p.  GS. 

*  Beeordi  <^  Tork  County,  vol.  1661-1687,  p.  133,  Va.  Stau  Ubni;. 
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bills  of  exchange  on  England.  These  purchasers  were,  in 
general,  members  of  the  Council,  each  of  whom  took  as 
hifi  portion  the  tobacco  paid  in  that  part  of  the  Colonj  in 
which  he  resided.  The  Councillors  also  became  farmers 
of  the  quit-rents  and  found  it  a  profitable  venture.'  The 
receipts  given  to  each  sheriff  on  his  delivering  these  rents 
constituted  his  legal  account  with  the  Auditor.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  remained  in  the 
poasesuon  of  the  latter  official  until  disbursed  on  a  war- 
rant from  the  Governor  drawn  in  obedience  to  orders 
of  t^e  English  authorities.  The  share  in  the  quit-rents 
allowed  to  the  Auditor  amounted  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments. 

The  disposition  of  the  quit-rents  when  applied  to  pub- 
lic uses  seems  to  have  varied  materially  at  different  times. 
Id  1645,  the  surplusage,  after  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
the  Treasurer,  was  expended  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  considered  most  judicious.*  Thirty-four 
years  subsequent  to  this,  Culpeper  was  iastmcted  to  de- 
vote the  quit-rents  to  the  erection  of  a  fort  wherever  it 
might  seem  to  be  most  needed.'  In  1681,  the  English 
Govemment  adopted  a  minute  that  thereafter  no  private 
grant  of  these  rents  should  be  made,  and  that  all  the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  source  should  be  expended  in  carrying  on 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  Virginia;  a  resolution  was 
passed  requiring  Colonel  Norwood^  to  whom  they  had  been 
given  by  the  King,  to  draw  up  a  full  report  as  to  his  total 
receipts  previous  to  the  year  1669.*    When  the  foundation 

I  Hutwell,  ChUtoD,  Mid  Blftlr'a  FYetetii  StaU  of  Viiytnia,  1607,  p.  S3. 

■  Hening'i  Statutti,  vol.  I,  pp.  806,  307. 

■  Itutraotloni  to  Culpeper,  MeDtmald  Faptrt,  toI.  V,  p.  300,  T*.  8UU 
Ltbrny. 

•  ColoKial  Swtiy  Book,  No.  106,  pp.  274-270 ;  Saimbwf  Abttraeti  for 
leSJ,  pp.  108,  lOe,  Ta.  State  Libra^.  Norwood,  in  hi*  reply,  daduad 
that  ha  wUtoi  soqnlttad  of  Umw  qoit-renu  ij  Loid«  ArUngton  and  Cut- 
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of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  laid,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  quit-rents  went  to  the  construction  of 
its  buildings.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  amount 
collected  in  the  Colony  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  each  year.^ 

There  was  in  Vii^inia  a  great  area  of  soil  which  bad 
lapsed  to  the  King.  This  description  applied  only  to 
ground  that  had  been  forfeited  because  the  provision  as  to 
seating  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  had  not  been 
complied  with.  An  estate  might  have  been  granted  to 
two  persons  in  succession,  and  for  failure  to  observe  this 
condition,  in  both  instances  have  lapsed.'  A  plantation 
which  had  been  once  seated,  though  afterwards  abandoned, 
was  not  considered  to  fall  into  this  classification,^  nor  did 
the  rule  apply  to  land  of  which  actual  possession  had  been 
taken  by  a  second  patentee  after  its  abandonment  by  the 
first.*  It  did  not  follow  that  the  soil  had  lapsed  merely 
because  there  was  no  personal  property  on  it  upon  which  a 
distraint  might  be  levied  by  the  sherifF,  in  consequence  of 
a  failure  to  pay  the  quit-rents.  If  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sue  out  a  second  patent  to  a  tract  of  this  character,  the 
strictest  evidence  was  required  to  show  that  it  had  not 
been  seated  by  the  first  grantee.  An  order  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Governor  and  Council  before  the  second 
document  was  allowed  to  be  issued,  and  this  order  might 
be  combated  by  the  first  patentee  in  the  form  of  a  pe- 
tition, in  which  the  proof  was  embodied  that  the  provi< 
sions  of  the  law  as  to  seating  had  been  carried  out.' 

peper,  who  had  lecelved  a  grant  of  all  sach  rents  under  the  letteis  patent 
of  1672.    Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  106,  p.  282. 

1  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  PTe*ent  Slate  of  Flnrfofo,  1607,  p.  G7. 

>  Seeordt  of  tht  Oentral  Court,  pp.  4S-i6. 

»  Bayorley'B  Slttom  of  VirffinUi,  p.  227. 

t  Heniitg>B  SUitnU*,  toL  I,  p.  16a 

•  Ibid.,  p.  M8. 
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When  the  petition  was  denied  as  unsustained,  the  General 
Court  certified  this  fact  to  the  Govemoi,  who  could  use 
his  discretion  in  attaching  to  the  second  patent  the  condi- 
tions entering  into  the  first.^  The  first  grantee  was  not 
stripped  of  every  right  b;  his  failure  to  show  that  he  had 
seated  the  lands  in  dispute,  but  was  permitted  to  obtain  a 
title  to  an  estate  elsewhere  upon  the  basis  of  his  original 
head  rights.  There  must  have  been  a  strong  disposition 
in  the  colonial  authorities  to  encourage  the  issuing  of 
second  patents  to  soil  which  had  for  many  years  remained 
untouched.  The  rule  had  sprung  up  in  the  Colony  that 
as  long  as  there  was  no  distrainable  property  on  the  land, 
the  latter  coiUd  not  be  forfeited  because  the  quit-rents 
were  unpaid.'  The  prospect  of  this  advantage  from  hold- 
ing a  large  area  in  a  deserted  state  was  counteracted  to  an 
important  degree  by  the  fear  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  title  had  not  lapsed  because  the  tract  had 
really  been  seated. 

Whenever  a  person  who  was  seized  of  lands  in  fee  sim- 
ple died  without  heirs  and  without  leaving  a  will,  these 
lands  reverted  nominally  to  the  King.  At  one  time,  the 
first  individual  who  took  possession  of  such  lands  enjoyed 
the  right  of  having  them  granted  to  him  without  opposi- 
tion, but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
patent  to  an  escheated  tract  passed  in  general  to  the  per- 
son whom  the  Governor  might  select  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  petitioners.  An  order  was  issued  directed  to  the 
escheator  of  the  county  in  which  the  plantation  was  situ- 
ated. This  officer,  who  was  frequently  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  always  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  community, 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  summoned  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
by  whom  an  inquest  was  taken  under  his  supervision. 

»  B«veri«7's  Htriory  of  Virginia,  p.  227. 

»  £e(ter*  of  efOMmor  Spottaood,  vol  I,  p.  61. 
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For  the  performance  of  this  doty  the  escbeator  renaived  a 
Biogle  fee  of  five  pounds  sterling.^  The  certificate  of  in- 
quest was  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colony,  where  it  remained  for  nine  months,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  a  patent  issued  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  inquest  had  been  made,  provided  that  no  one 
bad  appeared  in  the  interval  and  brought  forward  suflt- 
cient  evidence  to  show  that  be  was  entitled  to  the  estate  as 
the  beir  of  the  former  owner.'  The  same  laxness  prevailed 
in  the  acquisition  of  title  to  soil  which  bad  escheated  aa 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  public  lands,  it  being  held  by  force 
of  popular  custom  that  an  inquest  like  a  survey  conferred 
an  absolute  interest  in  an  escheated  plantation  whether  a 
patent  bad  been  obtained  for  it  or  not,'  Many  of  these 
plantations  amounted  in  area  to  one  thousand  acres,  and 
occasionally  exceeded  that  number.  Whoever  secured 
possession  of  them  was  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  composi- 
tion of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  an  acre.* 

The  confusion  in  which  titles  to  plantations  in  the 
Colony  was  often  involved  is  revealed  in  a  striking  light 
by  the  fact  that  it  became  a  general  habit  among  those 
who  were  appointed  to  settle  the  estates  of  persons  who 
bad  died  intestate,  to  convey  the  lands  thus  coming  into 
their  possession  as  if  the  absolute  fee  simple  was  in  them- 
selves, thereby  preventing  in  many  cases  the  operation 
of  the  law  as  to  escheats.*     So  far  was  this  carried  and  so 

>  Beverley's  Hitlort  o/  VtrgiaUt,  p.  lOB;  Bowtrd's  Aiuwer  to  the 
Virginia  Petition,  Britith  State  Faptrt,  AMtriea  a»d  Wett  Indttt,  No. 
612 ;  McDonald  ftqjew,  vol.  VII,  pp.  221.  222,  Vfc  State  Library.  See 
Commisgion  of  an  Escbeator,  Virginia  Magaiint  <tf  Hlttorf  and  Biog- 
raphf,  vol.  I,  p.  238. 

1  Beverley's  Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  317 ;  Hartwell,  CMltOD,  and  Blslr*! 
Fttient  StaU  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  19. 

*  Lattr$  of  Governor  SpoUwood,  voL  II,  pp.  Sfi,  89. 

*  Beverley's  Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  327. 

*  Heuing'a  Stattite;  voL  U,  p.  18T. 
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great  would  have  been  the  personal  hardship  which  m^ht 
have  followed  if  the  escheator  of  each  county  had  been 
directed  to  make  the  most  rigid  inquests  of  all  such  lands, 
and  to  return  the  certificates  to  the  Secretary's  office  as  a 
basis  for  new  patents,  that  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
entered  into  a  formal  composition  with  the  holders,  which 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  where  an 
individual  had  for  two  years  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
tract  which  properly  should  have  reverted  to  the  King, 
he  was  to  -be  granted  a  clear  title  upon  the  payment  of  a 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  fifty  acres  in  his 
possession,  in  addition  to  fees  charged  for  the  conveyance 
in  the  clerk's  ofBce.  He  was,  however,  required  at  first  to 
enter  his  petition  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  but 
afterwards  in  eight  months,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he 
was  to  be  forever  estopped. 

No  account  of  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  Northern  Neck. 
All  that  portion  of  the  Colony  situated  between  the  Poto- 
mac and  Rappahannock  Rivers,  extending  as  far  towards 
the  west  as  the  heads  of  these  important  streams  and 
towards  the  east  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  in  1661  granted 
by  the  King  to  Lord  Hopton,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
I^ord  Culpeper,  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Morton, 
Sir  Dudley  Wyatt,  and  Thomas  Culpeper.  The  only 
conditions  attached  to  the  conveyance  of  this  domain, 
which  was  equal  to  a  principality,  were  that  one-fifth  of 
all  the  gold  and  one-tentii  of  all  the  silver  discovered 
within  its  limits  should  be  reserved  for  the  royal  use, 
and  that  a  nominal  rent  of  a  few  pounds  sterling  should 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Jamestown  each  year.  In. 
1669,  the  letters  patent  were  surrendered  by  the  existing 
holders  and  in  their  stead  new  ones  were  issued.     Among 
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the  otiier  powers  now  conferred  on  the  heneficiaries,  was 
the  right  to  put  in  operation  in  the  boundaries  of  their 
vast  property  any  form  of  land  tenure  in  use  in  England, 
but  they  were  particularly  enjoined  to  refrain  from  in- 
fringing upon  any  contracts  or  conveyancea  made  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  Colony  previous  to  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1661,  under  the  authority  of  which,  persons 
were  now  in  actual  possession  of  lands  in  the  Northern 
Neck.  All  fees,  remainders,  reversions,  and  escheats  which 
should  arise  were  to  belong  to  the  grantees  named  in  the 
letters  patent  of  1669.  The  terms  of  these  letters  re- 
quired that  the  whole  area  included  in  this  magnificent 
gift  should  be  planted  and  inhabited  by  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years,  but  in  1688  this  provision  was  revoked  by 
the  King  as  imposing  an  impracticable  condition.  All 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  grants  of  1669 
were  in  1688  confirmed  to  the  second  Lord  Culpeper,  who 
was  now  the  sole  proprietary.^ 

In  exereising  his  rights  in  the  Northern  Neck,  the  pro- 
prietary acted  in  the  person  of  his  ^ent,  who  in  turn 
could  delegate  his  powers  to  subordinates.  In  April, 
1684,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Governor  by  the 
planters  of  this  part  of  the  Colony,  asking  that  their  hold- 
ings in  land  should  be  secured  to  them  by  patent.  It  was 
referred  to  the  King  and  had  a  favorable  result.'  After 
this,  the  agent  of  the  proprietary  was  authorized  to  issue 
patents,  reserving  a  quit-rent  of  two  shillings  upon  every 
two  hundred  acres  transferred  by  him,  which  was  required 
to  be  settled  in  English  coin,  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  at 
a  valuation  of  five  shillings  apiece,  or  in  merchantable 
tobacco  if  metallic  money  was  not  to  be  procured.    When 

'  Fatent  Soils  21,  Car.  II,  Part  IV,  No.  6.     From  Culpeper,  theae 
rights  and  privileges  descended  b;  marriage  to  the  Fairfax  family. 
>  Uening's  UtatiUei,  vol.  UI,  p.  36. 
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the  quit-rents  remained  onpaid  for  &  period  of  three  years, 
the  proprietary  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  land 
conveyed  under  patent. 

There  naa  a  very  notable  difference  in  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  grant  in  the  Northern  Neck  as  compared  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  one  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 
The  common  basis  of  the  patent  sued  out  in  tiie  country 
lying  sonth  of  the  Rappahannock  was,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  head  right.  The  head  right  was  unknown  as  a  condi- 
tion of  tenure  in  the  Northern  Neck.  There,  a  system  of 
purchase  was  in  operation.  The  scale  of  prices  was  five 
shillings  for  every  hundred  acres  in  a  tract  under  six  hun- 
dred, and  ten  shillingB  for  every  hundred  acres  in  a  tract 
exceeding  that  number.  This  money  was  required  to  be 
paid  within  six  months  after  the  patent  had  been  signed 
and  sealed.  It  was  allowable  to  present  its  equivalent  in 
tobacco ;  in  1690,  the  rate  of  valuation  was  six  shillings 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  that  commodity.^ 

It  was  stated  by  Howard,  in  replying  to  the  declaration 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  opposition  to  the  impositioo 
of  a  fee  for  affixing  the  seal  to  all  public  instruments,  that 
to  obtain  the  smallest  estate  in  the  Northern  Neck,  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  twenty  shillings  was  necessary,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  lands,  not  less  than  forty  shillings.' 

One  of  the  most  notable  consequences  of  adopting  in 
the  Northern  Neck  the  system  of  granting  patents  upon 
payment  of  a  few  shillings  for  each  one  hundred  acres, 
was  the  frequent  concentration  into  a  single  ownership, 
under  the  same  patent  by  a  single  purchase,  of  enormous 
tracts  of  land,  situated  in  that  part  of  Virginia.     Fitz- 

>  Reeord*  of  the  Northern  Week  (Ta.  Land  Patents) ,  ToL  1690-lOH,  p.  1. 

*  Howard's  Reply  to  Virginia  Petition,  1SS9,  BrOM  State  ivipera, 
America  and  Wett  Indiee,  Ho.  612 ;  McDonald  i^|>«rf^  toL  VU,  p.  221, 
Ta.  State  Library. 
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hugb  poaseBsed  there  in  one  body  nearly  twenty  thousanl 
acres,  while  Hayward  held  thirty  thoosand.'  The  manner 
of  securing  these  extensive  areas  of  ground  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  which  Fitzbngh  had  determined  to  follow 
in  the  instance  of  a  projected  acquisition  in  1689 ;  in  this 
year  he  offered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  agent 
of  Lord  Culpeper,  which  would  have  assured  for  himself 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  by  the  purchase  of  the  quit- 
rents  in  this  extent  of  soil  for  a  period  of  ten  years.' 
On  another  occasion,  be  proposed  to  buy  all  the  rents 
and  profits  in  a  tract  covering  twenty-eight  thousand 
acres,  the  price  which  he  8u^;ested  being  26,880  pounds 
of  tobacco  at  a  valuation  of  six  shillings  an  hundred 
pounds.'  On  account  of  the  great  area  of  uncultivated 
ground  which  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  purchase 
tended  to  maintain  even  after  the  soil  had  passed  into 
private  ownership,  there  was  in  the  Northern  Neck  a 
lat^r  quantity  of  lands  abandoned  than  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  Colony. 

The  recording  of  ordinary  conveyances  began  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  In  October, 
1626,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  General  Court  that 
the  documents  in  all  sales  of  lands  in  Virginia  should  be 
brought  to  Jamestown,  and  enrolled  in  that  court  in  the 
space  of  twelve  months  and  a  day  following  the  date  of 
each.*  There  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  land 
patents  previous  to  1680,  many  entries  of  bills  of  sales  of 
estates  which  are  mere  deeds  of  conveyance  passed  by  a 
private  grantor  to  a  private  grantee.  The  regulation 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  courts  in  other  places 

'  LttUrt  0/  Waiitm  PiUhuj/h,  April  1,  1686. 
»  Ibid.,  Proporal  to  Spencer,  April,  1689. 

*  Ibid.,  Jnne  26,  Joly  10,  1683. 

*  Generftl  Conrt  Orders,  Oct.  13,  1626,  fiobituott  TVanter^pta,  p.  M 
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beside  Jamestoim  was  adopted  in  1628,  when  Hxe  AsBem- 
bly  provided  for  ^e  erection  of  courts  in  Charles  City 
and  Elizabeth  Citj.^  In  what  year  it  was  required  to 
enter  a  deed  of  record  in  the  oounties,  it  is  now  difB- 
colt  to  say,  but  it  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
the  creation  of  the  Cktuuty  Courts.  In  the  earliest  of 
the  county  records,  copies  of  conveyances  are  to  be 
discovered. 

It  became  a  settled  principle  in  later  times,  th&t  no 
estate  was  to  pass  unless  the  deed  had  been  acknowledged 
before  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  the  justices  of  the 
county  in  which  the  land  to  be  conveyed  was  situated.' 
One  of  the  principal  objects  had  in  view  in  the  adoption 
of  this  regiilation  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  creditors 
from  the  operation  of  a  secret  transfer  of  title.  It  was 
provided  that  the  deed  should  be  entered  before  the  end 
of  six  weeks  following  its  delivery,  and  it  remained  with- 
out validity  for  four  months  after  it  had  been  properly 
acknowledged." 

<  L&WM  uid  Orden,  BritUh  Slate  i^ifwn,  Colonial,  vol.  m,  No.  9 ; 
MeDoiutld  AqMf*,  toI.  1,  p.  9S,  V%.  State  Litmr;.  The  flnt  ntatmct 
made  to  the  extotence  of  montUy  oooiti  will  be  foand  In  the  "Briefe 
Declaration  at  the  Plantation  ol  Virginia  daring  the  first  Twelve  Tears," 
Brttlth  State  Ft^Mn,  Colonial,  vol.  m,  No.  21,  L  It  la  aa  follows: 
"  Hooethiy  Coortes  were  held  In  every  prediict  to  doe  josttoe  in  ledreos- 
Ing  of  all  small  and  petty  matters,  others  of  more  oonaequenoe  bainge 
telened  to  the  Gov.  Counsell  and  Oenerall  Assemldie."  This  wss  In 
ISie.  Colonial  fieeord*  of  Virginia,  StMe  Senate  DooL,  BztrK,  1874, 
p.  81.    Bee  also  Worlu  <^  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  BTl. 

*  Hening's  StatMet,  vol.  U,  p.  filS. 

■  PeiBons  who  are  interested  In  the  system  of  land  tennre  of  New 
England  as  well  as  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  age,  will  find  one  of  the 
most  Important  land  laws  of  New  England  dlaonased  with  eleameas  and 
learning  In  a  paper  b;  Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Bijn  Mawr  CoUc^, 
Pa.,  entitled  the  '■  ConnecUcnt  Intestacy  l4w,"  wbleh  afpMMi  in  the 
TaJs  Setriau,  Norember,  18M.    This  psper  has  been  reprinted  in  panv 
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SYSTEM   OF  LABOK  :   THB  SBBTAHT 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  descrihed  the  modes 
of  acqiiiring  a  patent  to  land,  and  the  general  use  which 
was  made  of  the  soil.  I  have  come  now  to  an  examination 
of  the  system  of  agricultural  labor  prevailing  in  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  means  employed  in  secur- 
ing servants  and  slaves,  the  laws  applicable  to  this  part  of 
the  population,  the  duties  which  they  were  called  on  to  per- 
form, their  character  aad  manner  of  life,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  economic  destinies  of  the  Colony.  Of  these  two 
great  classes,  the  servants  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
first,  not  only  because  they  exceeded  the  slaves  in  number 
throughout  the  period  to  which  my  attention  is  confined, 
but  also  because  they  were  introduced  at  an  earlier  date. 
When  the  Dutch  ship  in  1619  arrived  with  its  memorable 
cargo  of  negroes,  that  section  of  the  community  which  was 
known  as  servants  made  up  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  population,  and  this  proportion  was  steadily 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  century  was  nearly 
reached,  when  the  ntunber  of  imported  slaves  approxi- 
mated the  number  of  imported  English  servants.  In  1625, 
there  were  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  white 
servants  in  Vii^nia,  but  only  twenty-two  negroes.^  In 
1671,  there  were  six  thousand  servante  and  two  thousand 

1  Censtw  of  1621-2S,  Hotten's  Original  Lilt  of  fmipranto  1800-1700, 
p.  201. 
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Blares.'  In  the  conrae  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
oentniy  the  demand  for  sUves  increased,  and  they  rapidly 
advanced  in  importance  from  a  numerical  point  of  view, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  termination  of  the 
colonial  era.  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, however,  they  played  but  a  small  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  in  comparison  with  the 
white  servant.  The  latter  was  the  main  pillar  of  the  in- 
dustrial fabric  of  the  Colony,  and  performed  the  most 
honorable  work  in  establishing  and  sustaining  the  earliest 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  of  the  English  setUe* 
meats  in  America. 

The  term  "servant"  has  been  misinterpreted  in  modem 
times  in  the  light  of  the  menial  signification  which  the 
expression  has  gradually  acquired.'  The  members  of  this 
class  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  included  all 
who  had  bound  themselves  under  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement,  embodied  in  a  formal  legal  document,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  an  indenture,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
of  the  country,  which  had  the  force  and  sanctity  of  law,  to 
continue  for  a  prescribed  time  in  another's  employment. 
The  term  was  applied  not  only  to  those  who  had  con- 
tracted to  work  as  agricultural  laborers,  or  as  artisans  and 
mechanics,  but  also  to  those  who  were  seeking  to  obtain, 
under  articles  of  apprenticeship,  a  knowledge  of  one  of 

*  Oorarnor  Berkeley's  lUpUes  to  Interrogatories  of  CommUsionen, 
MTl,  Hening's  Statvua,  vol.  II,  p.  61ft. 

■  TUB  la  also  trae  of  the  word  "  tnnBpottatlau,"  which  has  acquired 
a  aecoadary  meaning  in  its  asMxdation  witb  criminals.  In  the  seven- 
teentb  cental?  to  "transport"  was  simply  to  "oonTey,"  and  It  wm  nsed 
Indisoriminately  of  all  classes  in  connection  with  the  passage  from 
Europe  to  America.  The  following  sentence  from  the  will  of  Richaid 
Lee  UlnstTAiaa  this :  "  Hy  will  and  earnest  desire  (are)  thM  my  good 
friends  will  with  all  convenient  apeed  cause  my  wife  and  children,  all 
except  Francis,  if  he  I>e  pleased,  to  be  transported  to  Vb^nia  "  (1864-05). 
iVew  Sngland  BMorlatl  and  Genealogiail  Btgitttr,  Jarnuur,  1892,  p.  (iff 
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the  learned  professiona.  In  1626,  Richard  Tovnaend,  in 
a  suit  of  law  ^^ainst  Dr.  J<dui  Pott  on  the  gromid  that 
Dr.  Pott  had  not  instructed  him  in  the  apothecary's  art 
according  to  the  conditions  of  his  indenture,  described 
himself  aa  the  servant  of  that  physician,  who  was  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.*  Nor  did  the 
term  necessarily  imply  an  humble  social  origin.  Adam 
Thorottghgood,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
Colony  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  who  was  referred  to  as  *'  gentleman  "  in  the  patents 
he  sued  out,*  a  designation  to  which  he  was  entitled  not 
only  on  account  of  his  general  character  and  position, 
but  by  his  social  connections  in  England,  came  to  Vii^^inia 
as  an  apprentice  or  servant.  In  making  his  will  in  1666, 
Sir  Robert  Peake,  a  well-known  citizen  of  London,  de- 
vised three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  George  Lyddall, 
his  cousin,  at  that  time  in  Virginia,  to  whom  he  alludes 
as  his  '*  sometime  servant."  ' 

In  1671,  there  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  Mary- 
land a  petition  from  Elias  Nuthall,  son  of  John  Nuthall, 
who  was  described  as  *'  gentleman,"  being  formerly  a 
citizen  of  that  Colony,  but  at  this  time  deceased,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  living  in  Virginia,  where  he  was 
bound  over  as  a  "servant"  under  the  provisions  of  an 
indenture.  He  prayed  that  his  share  in  his  father's  estate, 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  value,  should 
be  transferred  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  use  a  part  of 
it  at  once  in  purchasing  his  freedom.    In  the  end,  the 

>  G«iienJ  CiKUt  Oiden,  OcL  9,  lOM,  Bobiaaoit  IVaMor^pb,  p.  fiS. 

>  Va.  Land  FMtntt,  toL  lfl2a-16U,  p.  160. 

•  ^«w  Sngland  BiHorieal  and  Gtmaiogleal  BtgMer,  tat  Ootober, 
IBSS,  p.  879.  T)i«n  is  &  OMe  recorded  In  York  Conntr  of  »  •hnUw 
obaiacUr.  One  brotbeT,  John  Eleming  by  nuoe,  Unda  hlmaalf  aa  Uu 
"TolaoUiy  Mrvwit"  of  MiotfaeT.  See  Beeor^  of  Tork  Oountf,  T(d. 
1SIM-170S,  p.  i86,  r».  State  LibnuT. 
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brothers  of  Elias  Nathall  were  compelled  to  send  some 
one  to  Vii^inia  to  be  exchanged  for  him,  an  evidence  of 
the  preasing  demand  for  laborera  in  that  Colony  at  this 
period.^  Ten  years  later,  William  Martin,  who  resided 
in  England,  informed  Nicholas  Spencer,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Virginia,  that  he  had  sent  orer  in  bis 
vessel,  the  Sndeavor,  his  servant  Francis  Jones,  "  a  gentle- 
man's son."^  These  instances  illustrating  the  liberal 
signification  of  the  word  "  servant "  in  its  relation  to  the 
emigrants  in  the  seventeenth  century,  might  be  swelled  in 
number  by  other  instances  equally  to  the  point.^ 

I  propose  to  confine  myself  now  to  the  servants  who 
guided  the  plough  or  wielded  the  spade,  the  hoe,  or  the 
axe,  deferring  consideration  of  the  artisan  and  mechanic, 
who  were  under  indentures,  to  that  portion  of  my  work 
which  bears  upon  the  condition  of  the  manual  trades.  In 
that  age  of  small  private  fortunes,  domestics  were  com- 
paratively unimportant  in  number,  and  were  probably,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  women.  It  was  the  servants  who 
took  part  in  the  tasks  of  the  field  and  workshop  who  were 
of  supreme  value,  and  they  were  acquired  as  rapidly  as  the 
means  of  the  landowners  permitted. 

There  were  two  powerful  iufiuences  at  work  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  increase  the  number  of  servants 
in  the  Colony  who  were  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
agricultural  tasks.  One  of  these  influences  was  to  be 
observed  exclusively  in  England,  the  other  in  Virginia, 
and  though  entirely  distinct  in  themselves  and  separated 

1  AichiTM  of  Hai7land,  FroMtHngt  of  Council,  leaT-iaSB,  pp.  06, 
IDS. 

'  BritUh  8taU  Ft^>er$,  Colonial  Papera,  Angoat,  1087;  SaiMbum 
Abttract*  for  1887,  p.  64,  Ta.  State  Libniy. 

•  Id  the  Bteordt  of  York  County,  vol.  leM-lSTS,  p.  116,  Ta.  Stats 
Litauy,  there  wiU  be  fomid  au  inatanoe  In  whlob  the  attorney  of  Blchord 
Longman,  a  nwrcbftpt  of  London,  la  referred  to  as  hla  "  then  aemut," 
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in  the  fields  of  their  operation  by  thonsands  of  miles  of 
ocean,  nevertheless,  they  were  equally  promotive  of  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  laborers.  The  two  comple- 
mented each  other,  for  while  the  one  prompted  this  class  to 
abandon  the  mother  country,  the  other  induced  the  same 
class  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  Colony. 

The  long  interval  between  1600  and  1700,  was  a  period 
in  which  the  most  momentous  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment were  contended  for  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  permanently  secured  as  a  part  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  were  to  pass  before  the  English 
laborer  was  to  feel  in  his  daily  life  the  beneficent  influence 
of  these  hard-won  victories.  It  was  a  period  of  scientific 
activity  which  in  time  was  to  lead  to  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  economic  condition  of  every  class  in  the  English 
communities  by  the  wiser  use  of  all  the  powers  and 
resources  of  nature,  but  as  yet  the  position  of  the  work- 
ingman  remained  unaltered.  The  expanding  commerce 
brought  him  little  advantage.  The  new  countries  which 
the  English  explorers  were  opening  up  offered  a  virgin 
field,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  field  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  first  enduring  all  the  pangs  of  exile,  —  griev- 
ous enough  even  for  t^ose  who  are  flying  from  intolerable 
evils. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  5  EHz.,  C.  3,  no  one 
was  permitted  to  follow  a  trade  unless  he  had  first  served 
an  apprenticeship,  and  all  not  otherwise  employed  were 
required  to  take  part  in  husbandry.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  regulation  was  to  establish  a  privileged  class  of 
artisans  who  were  assured  of  steady  and  remunerative 
labor,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  were  thrown  upon 
^ricultural  work  as  their  only  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood, the  rates  of  wages  being  laid  down  by  the  justices 
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at  the  quarter  sessions.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  the  poor  led  to  the  passage  of  the  4S  Eliz.,  C.  9, 
which  provided  for  the  indigent  under  certain  conditions 
at  the  public  expense,  and  this  statute  was  still  in  force 
in  1662,  when  the  13  and  14  Charles  II,  C.  12,  became  a 
law.  It  had  been  enlarged  in  the  interval  only  so  far  as 
to  allow  poor  children  to  be  bound  out  as  apprentices  in 
different  trades  by  the  local  authorities,  a  power  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  exercised  in  connection  with  Virginia, 
especially  during  the  existence  of  the  Company. 

Although  4S  Eliz.,  C.  9,  provided  for  regular  assess- 
ments  for  the  hene&t  of  the  poor,  yet  during  the  first 
forty  years  which  followed  its  passage,  either  no  rates 
were  levied  for  tiiis  purpose,  or  the  amount  collected  was 
so  small  that  many  individuals  among  the  working  classes 
perished  from  want.  Indeed,  the  burden  imposed  was 
so  heavy  that  the  taxpayers  were  slow  to  accept  it.  In 
1622,  a  number  of  English  i^rishes  turned  loose  upon  the 
,  country  so  great  a  swarm  of  idle  or  disabled  laborers  as  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  pestilence  of  vagabonds,  who,  how- 
ever willing  to  work,  were  unable  to  find  employment. 
The  evil  was  not  confined  to  one  or  more  communities, 
but  was  in  various  degrees  common  to  all  England.  Each 
parish,  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  waa  compelled  to 
adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  such  per- 
sons, belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  over- 
flowing into  its  own  boundaries.  The  statute  IS  and  14 
Charles  II,  C.  12,  was  passed  to  give  legal  sanction  to  these 
measures,  and  this  statute  was  supplemented  by  1  Jas.  II, 
C.  IT,  to  make  its  provisions  more  effective.  By  the  terms 
of  these  laws,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  of 
the  church  wardens  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  within 
forty  days  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  comer,  were  empowered 
to  require  of  him  security  that  he  would  not  become  bur- 

TOL.  I.— »P 
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densome  to  the  pariali  to  which  he  had  removed.  To  pre- 
vent him  from  obtaining  a  legal  residence  by  clandestine 
settlement  during  the  forty  days,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  notice  to  the  same  officers  as  to  the  place  of  his  abode 
and  tiie  number  of  persons  in  his  fanuly.  His  legal  resi- 
dence began  only  from  the  delivery  of  this  notice.  The 
effect  of  these  statutes  was  to  confine  the  great  body  of 
the  English  laborers  to  their  native  parishes,  and  thus  not 
only  to  pat  a  restriction  upon  their  personal  liberty,  but 
also  to  diminish  and  even  destroy  their  ability  to  improve 
their  condition.  So  small  were  the  wages  allowed  by  the 
justices,  that  each  parish  was  forced  to  levy  additional 
taxes  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  the  chaises  resulting 
from  the  number  of  families  who  were  unable  to  earn 
entirely  their  own  support.* 

Even  if  we  allow  for  the  greater  purchasing  capacity 
of  money  in  that  age  as  compared  with  the  present,  the 
remuneration  of  the  laboring  classes  appears  ezceedii^ly 
small.  According  to  the  rates  adopted  by  the  county 
of  Rutland  in  1610,  three  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Jamestown,  rates  which  continued  in  force  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and  were  restored  in  1682, 
the  annual  wages  of  a  ploughman  were  fifty  shillit^; 
of  an  ordinary  workingman,  forty  shillings ;  of  women 
who  had  been  taught  to  bake  and  biew,  twenty-six  shill- 
ings  and  eight  pence ;  of  a  common  female  drudge,  sixteen 
shillings;  of  girls  under  sixteen,  fourteen  shillings.  A 
mower  of  the  average  strength,  who  had  an  allowance  of 
meat,  received  five  pence  a  day ;  a  male  reaper,  f  oiur  pence ; 
a  female  reaper,  three  pence;  and  a  female  haymaker,  two 
pence.  Wlien  food  was  not  provided  by  the  employer, 
the  amount  of  these  wages  was  in  each  instance  doubled. 
Omitting  the  period  of  harvest  from  consideration,  agri- 
1  Bogen'  Eittory  of  AerieuUure  and  Price*  in  Sngland,  vol.  V,  a>  lOL 
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cnltnial  laborers  without  distinction  were  paid  in  the 
intervals  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas  three  pence  a 
day  with  an  allowance  o(  food,  or  seven  without.  From 
Michaelmas  to  Easter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remuneration 
of  the  same  class  was  two  pence  a  day  if  meat  were  added, 
and  six  pence  if  not.  In  1684,  the  ordinary  agricultural 
laborer  in  Warwickshire  was  paid  eight  pence  a  day,  the 
artisan  one  shilling.  The  wages  of  the  same  classes  in 
Suffolk  were  lower  than  tbey  had  been  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  In  the  interval  between  1600  and  1700, 
the  remuneration  of  the  agricultiwal  laborer  by  the  week 
advanced  from  five  shillings  to  eight,  while  the  average 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in  the  interval  between  1564 
and  ITOO,  advanced  from  about  nineteen  shillings  a  quarter 
to  forty  shillings,  eleven  and  one-fourth  pence.  The  price 
of  malt  rose  to  about  twenty-two  shillings,  oatmeal  to 
about  fifty-two,  and  beef  to  three  pence  a  pound.^ 

It  was  estimated  that  the  smallest  sum  upon  which  a 
family  could  be  maintained  during  a  period  of  twelve 
months  was  twenty  pounds  and  eleven  shillings,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  renting  a  cott^^  and  the  price  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  bread,  meat,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

The  annual  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  1618, 
were  eight  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  nine  pence,  and  in  the 
interval  between  1643  and  1700,  fifteen  pounds  and  nine- 
teen shillings.'    The  industry  and  frugality  of  a  life-time 

1  Sogem*  SittoTy  of  AgrieuUure  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  pp.  97, 
08,  829,  830.    Cntik'B  Sittorv  of  England,  vol.  m,  pp.  068. 006-013. 

'  Bogera'  Hittory  ofAgricultuTe  and  Pricea  in  England,  toL  V,  pp.  822, 
829.  It  is  only  proper  to  say  tliat  tlie  wagee  received  did  not  oonatitate 
the  only  meanB  of  Bnbdstence  which  Uie  laborer  in  all  puts  of  England 
pOBseHed.  In  tome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  laborer  enjoyed  in  ad- 
dition (1)  the  produce  ol  his  garden  or  a  large  plat  of  ground ;  (8)  cer- 
tain rights  of  commonage  ;  (3)  proceeds  of  bye  industries,  eopeolally  the 
[ooduction  of  yam  for  the  flooriahing  wool  maanfactniea.    In  my  aoooniit 
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would  not  certainly  enable  him  to  purcliase  secnrity 
against  want  in  his  old  age.^  In  the  years  in  which  the 
price  of  wheat  rose  high  above  the  aver^^  aa  a  result  of 
scarcity,  as  in  1660,  1681,  and  1694,  the  condition  of  ihe 
^ricultaral  laborer,  which  was  always  impoTeriahed,  be- 
came deplorable  because  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  bread 
was  not  considered  in  the  assessment  of  wages.  The 
amount  received  by  him  for  his  work  was  the  same  in 
1610,  when  wheat  sold  in  the  market  for  thirty-five  shil- 
lings and  two  and  a  half  pence  a  quarter,  as  it  was  in  1564, 
when  wheat  sold  at  about  nineteen  shilltngs  a  quarter.'  In 
1684,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  thirty-seven 
shillings  and  four  and  a  half  pence  by  the  magistrates  of 
Warwickshire,  his  wages  were  increased  but  one  penny  a 
day.  The  high  rents  established  by  landowners  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  attributed  to 
their  systematic  efforts  to  cheapen  every  form  of  agri- 
cultural labor ;  ^  the  smaller  the  w^es  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  the  larger  would  be  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and 
the  greater  his  ability  to  pay  tiie  high  rent  which  was 
the  condition  attached  to  his  tenure. 
Confined  to  his  native  parish  as  to  the  limits  of  a 

of  tbe  genenl  condition  of  the  English  l&borer  in  the  MTenteentb  oentniy, 
which  is  neceasaTily  very  hrief ,  I  have  followed  Profeflsor  Rogen.  See, 
howeTer,  ProfesBOT  Ashley's  criticism  of  Rogers'  conclusions  in  Pol.  Set. 
Quarterly,  vol.  IV,  p.  381  j  see  also  HowInB'  EnglUh  Trade  and  Fimine^ 

I  "  And  now  let  me  turn  back  and  look  upon  my  poore  spirited  coontry- 
men  in  England  and  examine  flrsC  the  meanest,  that  is  the  poore  plongh- 
mao,  day  labourer  and  poore  Artificer,  and  I  shall  find  them  labouring 
and  sweating  all  dayes  of  their  Uvea ;  some  for  fonrteen  pence,  others  for 
rixteen,  elghUen,  twenty  pence  or  two  shilllngi  a  day ;  vhlob  is  tha 
highest  of  wages  to  such  kind  of  people,  and  the  most  of  them  to  end 
their  dayea  in  sorrow,  not  lutving  pnictiased  so  mnch  by  their  lives  labour 
sa  will  scarce  preeerre  Qiem  in  their  old  days  from  beggery."  This  was 
in  1649.    Bullock's  Viriftnia,  p.  44. 

>  Rogers'  HUtom  o/ Agriculture  and  Priet*  In  England,  TOl.T,  pp.  97,98. 

*  IMi  ia  tbe  opinion  ezpreaaed  by  Proleaaor  Roger*. 
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priflon ;  reoeiTinp  wi^es  which  had  heen  assessed  by 
Isndoimers  who  were  interested  in  reducing  them  to  the 
lowest  point,  wages  which  did  not  furnish  an  easy  subsist- 
ence to  his  &mily  even  in  years  of  plenty;  compelled  to 
porchase  his  supplies  at  prices  set  by  the  producers,  and 
exposed  to  heavy  penalties  for  the  smallest  infractions  of 
law,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  class  of  English 
agricultaral  laborers  should  in  large  numbers  have  been 
prepared  to  take  advuit^^  of  the  providential  opportunity 
Virginia  offered  for  the  establishment  of  new  homes  after 
a  service  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  Colony. 

This  tmhappy  condition  was  not  confined  to  those  who 
Bought  a  livelihood  in  the  fields.  In  his  famous  sermon, 
delivered  April  18th,  1622,  Copeland  declared  that  some 
of  the  most  diligent  laborers  in  London  had  often  com- 
pluned  to  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  although  they, 
their  wives  and  children,  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  wore 
away  their  flesh  throughout  the  day  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  exacting  tasks,  went  to  bed  late  and  fed  upon 
brown  bread  and  cheese,  yet  with  difficulty  they  secured 
foodenot^h  to  appease  their  hunger,  or  clothing  sufficient 
to  hide  their  nakedness.^  In  the  statute  13  and  14 
Charles  II,  C.  12,  there  was  a  special  reference  to  the 
great  swarms  of  persons,  stricken  with  the  direst  want,  to 
be  found  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,^  uid 
the  same  extreme  poverty  among  the  lower  classes  was 
equally  observable  in  other  towns  of  England."    The  con- 

>  ITelll'B  JEnglUh  Colonization  of  America,  p.  ISO.  The  Himon  was 
entitled :  "  Virginia**  God  lie  thanked  or  a  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving  on 
Pa.  ctII,  2S,  lor  the  happle  sncceRae  of  the  Affayes  in  Vi^;lnla  this  laet 
yean."  It  me  preached  at  Bow  Church  In  Cheapslde  before  "  tlie  Honor- 
able Virginia  Company,'*  and  was  pnbliahed  by  command  of  the  Company. 

*  See  also  Bemembraneia  of  lA*  City  of  London,  pp.  368,  S6t>. 

*  Eden,  TOL  I,  p.  166 ;  Cnnnlngham'a  QrovHh  of  Snglith  Indtutty  and 
Comment,  pp.  SM,  a07. 
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dition  of  the  people  of  ShefiBeld,  in  1616,  was  perhaps 
not  exceptional.  In  a  Borrey  of  its  population  made  in 
that  year,  it  was  discovered  that  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  its  twenty-two  hundred  and  seven  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  to  rely  in  part  upon  the  charity  of 
their  neighbors  for  a  subsistence.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty  householders  who  resided  in  the  town,  only  one 
hundred  were  able  to  afford  relief  to  the  men  and  women 
around  them  who  were  struggling  to  keep  from  starva- 
tion; the  remainder  lived  upon  such  a  narrow  margin  of 
subsistence  that  an  attack  of  sickness  which  continued  for 
a  fortnight  drove  them  to  absolute  beggary.  Children 
only  a  few  years  of  age  were  required  to  work  to  contrib- 
ute to  tiie  met^e  support  of  their  families.^ 

It  did  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  Bnglish  laborers  in 
this  age  were  morally  degraded  because  they  were  expceed 
to  such  harsh  influences  in  their  daily  lives.  They  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  constituted  one 
of  the  sturdiest  sections  of  the  population  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who,  in  the  nineteenth,  compare 
most  favorably  both  physically  imd  morally  with  any  body 
of  agricultural  laboring  men  in  the  world.  The  economic 
condition  of  this  class  in  the  seventeenth  century  could 
not  destroy  the  great  qualities  that  were  inherent  in  the 
stock  fr<mi  which  they  sprung,  and  it  only  required  more 
enlightened  legislation  and  more  wholesome  local  sur- 
roundings to  restore  these  qualities  to  their  original  vigor. 
The  work  of  colonization  which  has  been  performed  by 
the  people  of  England  surpasses,  both  in  extent  and  benefi- 
cence, that  of  any  otiier  race  which  has  left  an  impres- 
sion upon  universal  history,  and  the  part  the  manual 
laborers  have  taken  in  this  work  is  not  less  memorable 
than  the  part  taken  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation. 
1  Etmtet'a  H<tilam*hire,  p.  148. 
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Iq  the  BeventeetitJi  century,  there  vas,  as  has  been  seen,  a 
combinatioD  of  influences  to  induce  this  kind  of  laborers  to 
leave  their  native  land  in  lai^e  nnmbers.  Tneir  poverty 
was  no  obstacle  to  their  emigration,  because  the  demand 
for  tiieir  services  in  the  Colonies  was  so  great,  that  there 
were  always  persons  anxious  to  bear  the  expense  of  their 
transportation  in  return  for  the  right  of  disposing  of  them 
for  a  oomdderation  after  arrival. 

Nor  was  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of .  the  higher 
ranks  in  England  or  the  men  occupying  positions  of  au- 
thority there  in  that  stge  to  obstruct  this  tide  of  emigra- 
tion. The  political  economists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
regarded  the  mass  of  the  poor  with  impatience  and  aver- 
sion as  a  useless  weight  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community.^ 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
which  entered  into  the  earliest  English  enterprises  looking 
to  colonization  of  that  vast  extent  of  country  known  as 
Virginia,  was  the  hope  that  this  new  country  would  fur- 
nish homes  for  the  overflowing  population  of  England, 
and  thus  relieve  the  parishes  of  men  and  women  who,  how- 
ever willing  to  work,  were  unable  to  find  employment, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  rely  in  part  at  least 
upon  the  charity  of  others  for  subsistence.  It  was  not 
planned  that  Virginia  was  to  become  a  place  for  the  reten- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  in  England,  and 
who  in  consequence  were  to  be  banished  from  their  native 
land;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Colony 
would  diminiah  crime  in  the  kingdom  by  drawing  away  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  otherwise  might  be 
tempted,  by  the  small  opportunities  within  their  reach  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  to  drift  into  vagabondage,  beggary,  and 
lawlessness.  In  this  way,  it  was  anticipated  that  Virginia 
would  be  the  means  of  lessening  the  growing  charges  im- 
^  Itogen'  Mttort  of  Agrievitwe  and  Piiett  in  England,  Tol.  T,  p.  lOS. 
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posed  apon  every  English  commanity  by  the  nomber  of  per- 
sons crying  in  the  public  ear  for  assistance  in  the  terrible 
stru^Ie  for  their  duly  food.  It  has  been  seen  how  firm 
the  English  people  were  in  their  determination  that  Eng- 
land should  secure  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  commodities 
of  the  Colony,  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  its 
settlement  being  to  open  up  a  country  where  those  arti- 
cles might  be  obtained  which  were  then  imported  into  the 
kingdom  from  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  a 
heavy  expense  and  with  a  serious  risk  of  total  loss.  The 
Navigation  Acts  not  only  obstructed  the  further  diver- 
sion to  fore^  ports  of  the  valuable  products  of  Virginia, 
but  fostered  that  growth  in  shipping  which  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Colony  at  Jamestown  had  been  intended  to 
promote.  In  a  later  chapter,  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
mother  country  also  insisted  upon  a  retention  of  another 
of  the  advantages  which  colonization  had  been  expected, 
and  in  reality  did  create,  that  is  to  say,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  market  for  the  sale  of  English  manufactured 
goods.  In  regarding  Virginia,  therefore,  as  a  place  to 
which  its  surplus  lower  population  might  be  encouraged 
to  withdraw,  England  was  merely  seeking  to  secure  still 
another  of  those  benefits  which  it  had  been  anticipated 
would  arise  from  the  settlement  of  the  land  beyond  the 
sea. 

If  the  conditions  prevailing  in  England  in  the  interval 
between  1600  and  1700  decidedly  promoted  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  kingdom  by  a  valuable  part  of  its  laboring 
population,  the  inducements  offered  by  Vii^inia  to  this 
claas  as  a  scene  for  a  new  start  in  life  were  extraordinary. 
Contemporaneous  writers,  who  were  familiar  from  personal 
observation  with  the  state  of  that  Colony,  have  declared 
that  the  only  thing  dear  in  its  communities  was  labor,  and 
this  was  as  true  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  it  was  in  the 
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middle  and  at  the  begmniug.*  The  reaaon  for  the  great 
uid  continuous  demand  for  laborers  throughout  this  period 
had  its  ori^n  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country. 
The  men  who  obtained  a  patent  to  fifty  acres  of  land  there, 
stood  in  a  much  less  favorable  position  than  the  farmer  of 
modem  times  who  has  acquired  a  homestead  right  in  the 
soil  of  a  praine  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Kansas.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  tract  when  first  occupied  was  entirely  denuded  of 
forests  and  only  needed  the  application  of  the  plough  and 
hoe  to  produce  abundant  crops.  The  family  of  the  owner 
furnished  the  whole  amount  of  the  assistance  which  he 
needed.  In  Virginia,  on  the  other  himd,  the  very  anziety 
of  the  colonists  to  secure  a  title  to  the  richest  land  as 
promising  the  heaviest  returns  in  tobacco  from  cultiva- 
tion, increased  the  difficulties  confronting  them  in  making 
a  permanent  settlement,  because  the  growth  of  timber 
was  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  was 
notably  the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  along  the 
banks  of  which  the  line  of  plantations  was  extended  at 
first.  In  removing  the  forest,  this  being  the  supreme  ob- 
stacle to  be  surmounted,  the  settler  required  the  aid  of 
others  whom  he  could  direct  and  control  in  carryit^ 
through  tJie  work  to  be  performed.  The  natural  char- 
acter of  tobacco,  which  soon  exhausted  the  moat  fertile 
land,  demanded  the  continuation  of  this  assistance  even 
after  a  large  area  of  ground  had  been  cleared  of  trees. 
The  person  who  had  sued  out  a  patent  to  fifty  acres  of 
land  was  in  a  few  years  compelled  to  sue  out  a  patent  to 
an  additional  tract  of  the  same  extent,  in  order  to  obtain 

1  Bullock's  Virffinia,  p.  03.  Culpeper,  repljlng  In  1880-81  to  the  in- 
ttracUom  from  England  reqalring  bim,  mnong  other  things,  to  enconnge 
rilk  hnalMUidry  in  the  Colon;,  wrote  that  "  he  despaired  of  lilk  hj  reMon 
of  deameas  of  labor."  Inatmctions  to  Calpeper,  etc.,  1681-1682,  BrtOth 
State  P<^ert,  Colonial  Tirginia,  vol.  65 ;  XeDonaU  Pi^tn,  vol.  VI, 
p.  ITl,  Va.  Sute  Libiftrr. 
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the  TiTgin  soil  which  was  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  staple  in  the  la^^est  quantity,  in  that  ttge  ^en  no 
manures  were  used  in  enriching  the  ground.  However 
small  the  scale  on  which  he  cultivated  the  earth,  his  agri- 
cultural life  consisted  lai^ely  in  a  persistent  attempt  to 
clear  away  the  forest.  When  the  woods  on  the  first 
plantation  secured  had  been  cut  down,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  exhaustedf  he  proceeded  to  remove  the  trees 
from  the  face  of  the  second  plantation,  and  this  course 
of  taking  up  and  opening  new  lands  was  prolonged  for 
an  indefinite  term  of  years,  unless  he  should  become  the 
owner,  by  original  patent  or  by  purchase,  of  an  extensive 
tract  in  one  body,  furnishing  him  an  ample  area  for  new 
groimds  in  its  own  boundaries.  But  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  task  of  constantly  destroying  the  forest 
remained.  In  either  situation,  he  needed  the  assistance 
of  laborers.  Without  this  assistance,  he  was  helpless.  If 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  Colony  had  been  forced  to 
rely  upon  himself  in  eradicating  the  forest  and  tilling  the 
soil,  the  plantation  system,  which  came  into  existence  in 
Virginia  so  soon  after  Jamestown  was  founded,  would 
never  have  arisen.  The  surface  of  the  Colony  would  have 
been  covered  with  a  succession  of  small  estates,  many  of 
which  would  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  absolute  neg- 
lect as  soon  as  their  fertility  had  disappeared,  their  owners 
having  sued  out  patents  to  virgin  lands  in  otiier  localities  as 
likely  to  yield  large  returns  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
But  for  the  introduction  of  the  indented  servant  into  the 
Colony  upon  the  threshold  of  its  settlement,  its  progress 
would  have  been  slow.  Virginia,  without  laborers  from 
England  and  without  slaves,  would  have  become  a  com- 
munity <tf  peasimt  proprietors,  each  clearing  and  working 
his  ground  with  his  own  hands  and  with  tbe  ud  of  his 
immediate  family.     The  unique  social  conditions  estab- 
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lished  at  a  later  period  would  never  have  existed,  or  in- 
deed, if  such  had  been  the  case,  only  in  a  modified  form. 
As  long,  however,  as  there  was  a  surplus  of  population  in 
all  of  the  English  parishes,  with  so  many  influences  com- 
bining to  induce  them  to  emigrate,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Agricultural  System  prevailing  in  Virginia  would 
spring  into  life  with  all  the  far-reaching  consequances 
which  make  up  the  actual  history  of  the  commonity  from 
the  beginning.  England  at  this  time  was  a  storehouse 
from  which  as  large  a  supply  of  servants  could  be  drawn 
as  the  planters  possessed  the  means  to  secure.  The 
facilities  for  their  transportation  were  ample,  and  the  de- 
mand for  their  assistance  was  contiDuous  from  the  hour 
when  a  stable  government  was  formed.  Hardly  a  year 
passed  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Company  that  English 
laborers  were  not  brought  into  the  Colony,  and  after  its 
abolition,  the  stream  of  emigration  grew  lai^er  and  larger 
in  its  volume. 

Until  the  establishment  of  Martin's  and  Smith's  Hun- 
dreds in  1616  by  the  grant  of  sabpatents,  the  agricoltutal 
servants  who  were  dispatched  to  Virginia  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Company.  In  the  First  Supply,  there  were 
twenty-one  laborers,  and  in  the  Second,  twelve.  The 
number  included  in  the  Third  Supply  was  doubtless  very 
much  larger,  as  five  hundred  people  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  did  not  arrive  in 
the  Colony  until  the  Starving  Time  had  reduced  the 
remainder  to  sixty  helpless  men,  women,  and  children. 
Additions  were  made  to  the  number  by  the  arrival  of  the 
successive  expeditions  under  Delaware  and  Dale.  Abso- 
lute freedom  was  extended  to  none  of  those  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  ontil  the  departure  of  Dale ; 
tiie  privilege  was  then  granted  by  Teardley  to  a  few,  the 
greater  proportion  of  this  class  being  retained  on  the 
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public  works  subject  to  the  same  servitude  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  from  the  beginning.  During  the 
administration  of  Argoll,  the  few  who  received  their 
freedom  purchased  it  at  an  extraordinary  price.  The 
population  of  t^e  Colony  at  the  close  of  hia  administrataon 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred,  which  signified  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  in  the  nmnber  of  agricultural  servants.' 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  what  was  the  exact 
character  of  the  indentures  by  which  the  Company  and 
the  servants  were  mutually  bound,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Yeardley  in  1619,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  agreements,  like  ordinary  indentures  at  this  time, 
simply  required  the  Company  to  supply  the  laborer  with 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  probably  after  the  close  of 
his  term,  with  land,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  for  a 
period  of  years  to  perform  such  manual  tasks  as  were  set 
for  him.  The  great  value  attached  to  the  servant  was  dis- 
closed in  the  severe  punishment  which  the  first  Assembly 
convening  in  the  Colony  directed  to  be  infiicted  upon  any 
one  who  sought  to  allure  him  from  the  employment  of  his 
master.  By  this  time,  private  persons  as  well  as  the  socie- 
ties recently  formed  and  known  as  Hundreds,  had  begun  to 
import  laborers  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  they 
had  acquired,  but  also  to  obtain  a  greater  extent  of  ground 

>  Biiefe  Dcolamtion  of  the  Plantation  of  Tir^nla,  British  State  Paper*, 
Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Seeords  of  Virginia,  State  Senate 
Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  pp.  78,  80.  It  U  stated  in  the  Work*  of  CapL  John 
Smith,  pp.  4SS,  4B7,  that  the  laborers  who  had  come  over  to  Titgiiiia 
previoua  to  the  departure  of  Captain  Smith  were  generally  mere  attend- 
ants of  the  adventurers,  that  js  to  say,  footmen,  bat  there  vers  also 
a  number  of  serving  men.  In  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Titgtniato 
the  Council  in  England,  the  men  In  the  employment  of  the  Company  tn 
referred  to  as  our  "waged  men."  bat  the  expresoion  did  not  imp^  neces- 
sarily the  payment  of  wages  in  the  modem  senm.  Brown's  Otnaii  of 
th*  Unlttd  StatM,  p.  107. 
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upon  the  basis  of  the  head  ri^ht.'  Of  the  eight  btmdred 
and  eleven  servants  who  in  1619  were  introduced  into 
Vij^finia,  six  hundred  and  sixty  were  designed  for  pri- 
vate estates,  the  rest  heing  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Company.  While  the  disproportion  was  not  always  so 
marked  durii^  the  remaining  years  of  the  existence  of 
that  corporation,  it  was  still  very  notable,  since  the  area 
of  plantations  held  in  fee  simple  was  extended  with  great 
rapidity-' 

The  ui^ent  demand  for  agricultural  laborers  after  the 
Colony  had  been  firmly  established  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  the  strongest  inducement  offered  in  1619  by  the 
Company,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
silk,  flax,  and  com  in  preference  to  tobacco,  was  that  the 
magazine  would  furnish  servants  in  payment  for  tliese 
commodities,  but  not  for  tobacco  as  heretofore.' 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  inquire  how  far  the  Company, 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  laborers,  was  willing  to 
accept  criminal  or  dissolute  persons  for  transportation  to 
the  Colony.  To  what  extent  was  it  ready  to  admit  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes  who,  in  their  native  country,  were  de- 
scribed as  idle  and  wretched,  and  for  whose  redemption  the 
settlements  in  Virginia  bad  in  the  popular  belief  been 
lai^ly  founded?*  In  a  famous  essay.  Bacon  had  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  the  use  of  wicked  and 
convicted  men,  or  the  scum  of  the  English  inhabitants,  as 
material  for  colonization.  It  would  signify,  he  said,  only 
the  ruin  of  any  plantation  in  which  the  experiment  was 

>  Colonial  Bteordt  of  Virgintet,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  18T4,  p.  22. 

*  Declantion  of  the  SUte  ol  Vbginia,  p.  10,  Force's  Etttorieal  TTaett, 
toLIIL 

■  Abttraeta  of  froctedinfft  of  th«  Virginia  Oovgianif  of  London,  toL  I, 
p.  92. 

*  TelMCO  to  Philip  m,  SpanLdt  AicUvm,  Btown'a  OeneiU  of  tA« 
DniUd  State;  p.  MO. 
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tried.  The  author  of  Nova  BriUmniOj  who  gave  ezpres- 
eaon  to  the  eentiment  of  the  Company,  declared  in  1609 
that  all  the  persons  who  were  sent  to  Vii^nia  should  bear 
a  good  character.  Poverty,  he  remarked,  was  no  draw- 
back to  the  emigrant,  as  the  soil  of  the  new  country  was 
BO  fertile  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tence.* In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  it  had  been  urged 
in  Good  Speed  to  Virginia,  that  particular  care  should 
be  shown  in  t^e  selection  of  the  persona  who  were  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  Colony.' 

The  sentiments  voiced  in  these  two  celebrated  pamph- 
lets doubtless  reflected  very  fully  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  Company  at  lai^.  That  body,  however,  in  1609 
acted,  as  they  were  again  to  act  in  the  future,  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Privy  Council  in  informing  the  authorities 
of  London,  that  they  desired  to  relieve  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  of  the  swarms  of  idlers  who  In  that  age  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  famines  and  plagues 
with  which  the  metropolis  was  afflicted.  The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  City  Companies,  it  was  thought,  would 
make  some  contribution  for  the  removal  of  these  persons. 
That  the  latter  were  not  expected  by  the  Company  to  be- 
long to  the  refuse  of  humanity  appears  from  the  numerous 
benefits  which  were  to  be  extended  to  ihem  and  to  their 
wives  and  children  when  they  reached  Virginia,  benefits 
that  only  men  with  a  sense  of  order  and  self-respect  could 
be  capable  of  using  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community  in  which  they  were  to  reside.' 

If  the  managers  of  the  Company  had  for  a  moment 

>  Nova  Britannia,  p.  21,  Force's  Historical  Traeti,  roL  L 

*  Oood  Speed  to  Tirginla,  Brown's  Qenetit  of  the  United  State*,  p,  301. 

*  Conncll  of  Vii^Inla  to  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Brown's  Chneiit  of 
tAe  United  SltOei,  p.  263.  Theae  benefits  were  "meats,  drinke  and 
dotUng,  with  an  honaa,  oichatd  and  garden,  for  the  moaaeBt  tamilT,  and 
a  poMBaitOB  of  lands  to  tliem  and  tlieii  posteil^." 
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been  inclined  to  admit  to  tlie  Colony  a  population  of 
emigrants  accepted  without  discrimination,  of  which  tiiere 
ia  no  proof,  that  disposition  had  passed  away  before  De- 
cember, 1609,  when  the  True  and  Sincere  Deelaration  was 
issued.  In  that  remarkable  document,  written  in  the  light 
of  BO  many  mistakes  and  disasters,  they  proclaimed  ^  that 
it  would  he  a  scandal  and  a  peril  to  accept  as  settlers,  all 
of  whom  at  this  time  were  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration, idle  and  wicked  persons,  persons  who  had  been 
impelled  to  withdraw  to  Virginia  hy  shame  or  fear,  per- 
sons who  represented  the  "weeds  of  their  native  country." 
"Being  the  surfeit  of  an  able,  healthy,  and  composed 
body,"  it  was  justly  dedared  that  it  must  follow  that, 
"  they  would  act  as  poison  in  the  body  of  a  tender,  feeble, 
and  yet  unformed  colony."  Casting  off,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  the  influence  of  the  English  authorities, 
who  not  unnaturally  looked  first  to  the  relief  of  their  own 
commmiities,  the  Company  boldly  proclaimed  that  there- 
after they  would  not  receive  any  man  who  could  not  show 
"  a  character  for  religion  and  considerate  conduct  in  his 
relations  with  hia  neighbors."  Not  content  with  this, 
they  announced  further,  that  they  would  accept  only 
those  who  were  trained  in  the  useful  callings  which  they 
carefully  specified.  Experience  had  taught  them,  it 
was  stated  in  a  broad^de  issued  by  the  Council,  that 
nothing  but  damage  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  would 
result  from  granting  permission  to  parents  to  send  their 
licentious  sons  to  Virginia,  or  to  wives,  their  shameless 
hnsbands,  or  to  masters,  their  ungovemahle  servants.' 

1  Trae  tuid  Sincere  Dedantlon,  Brown's  Qeiutti  of  the  United  Statet, 
p.  863. 

*  A  Braadaide  liy  the  Ccnmdl,  Brown's  GtnaiM  of  the  UnOed  StateM, 

p.  sse. 
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Craahftw,  in  the  celebrated  aermon  which  he  delivered 
before  Lord  Delaware  on  the  eve  of  that  nobleman's 
first  departure  for  Jamestown,  denounced  as  a  slander- 
ous falsehood  the  assertion  that  the  persons  who  were 
sent  out  had  been  raked  up  out  of  the  refuse  of  the 
English  population.  "  They  are  like  those  who  are 
left  behind,"  he  said,  "even  of  all  sorts  better  and 
worse."' 

It  is  again  observable  that  the  next  suggestion  that 
members  of  the  classes  in  England  who  were  "  chargeable, 
dangerous,  and  troublesome  "  to  the  State,  should  be  trana^ 
ferred  to  the  Colony,  had  its  origin  not  with  the  Com- 
pany, against  whose  repeated  proclamations  of  sentiment 
it  would  have  been  in  direct  and  notorious  conflict,  but 
with  the  Mayor  of  London  in  a  letter  to  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  City  Companies,  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Privy  Council.^  A  few  years  later,  it  is  not  surprisinjf 
to  find  that  the  King  was  anxious  to  deliver  to  the  Com- 
pany  a  number  of  youthful  vagabonds  who  had  proved 
incorrigible  in  spite  of  punishment,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Virginia,  as  the  only  means  of  cleansing  England  of  their 
presence.' 

During  the  whole  of  this  immediate  period,  but  one 
officer  of  the  Company  of  his  own  motion  advanced  the 
proposition  that  English  felons  should  be  banished  to 
Virginia  in  order  to  supply  the  plantations  with  laborers. 
Such  a  proposition  was  made  by  Dale  to  Salisbury  in 
1611.  The  act  was  characteristic  of  that  distinguished 
officer.  Great  as  were  the  services  which  he  performed  in 
establishing  the  Colony  upon  a  broader  and  more  stable 
footing  than  it  had  previously  reached,  he  was  essentially 

>  Cnwhaw'8  SermoD,  Brown's  OenetU  of  the  United  State*,  p.  S84. 

*  Brown's  SenetU  of  the  Onittd  &ate*,  p.  688. 

*  The  King  to  Sir  Thomas  Bm^tb,  Nelll's  Virffirtia  FetusCa,  p.  iOS. 
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a  man  of  the  sternest  soldierl7  ingtincts,  who  thoi^ht  tlist 
the  infant  settlements  ought  to  be  governed  by  military 
rales  as  strict  as  those  prevailing  in  a  fort  under  garriBon. 
Vii^pnia  to  him  was  a  community  to  be  controlled  by  the 
most  rigid  military  discipline.  Under  such  regulations  as 
he  insisted  upon  enforcing,  the  evil  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  introduction  of  criminals  would 
necessarily  have  been  very  much  diminished.^ 

No  objection  was  offered  t^  the  Company,  as  the  demand 
for  laborers  increased  in  the  Colony,  to  the  reception  of 
persons  who  were  either  in  paH  or  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  poor  rates  for  subsistence.  In  1620,  on  motion 
of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  committee  was  appointed  which 
was  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  shires  of  the  kingdom,  such  youths  above  fifteen  years 
of  age  as  were  a  burden  upon  the  resources  of  their 
respective  parishes.  Each  of  these  parishes  was  to  be 
asked  to  contribute  five  pounds  sterling  towards  the 
equipment  of  every  youth  to  be  delivered  by  it,'  this  being 
in  accord  with  the  policy  already  inaugurated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  of  London.  Iii  the  spring  of  1619,  the 
Company  dispatched  to  Virginia  one  hxindred  children 
who  had  been  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  that  great 
corporation.  In  the  following  January,  the  Lord  Mayor 
consented,  after  a  conference  with  the  Treasurer  and 
Deputy  Treasurer,  to  provide  one  hundred  children  addi- 
tional for  shipment  to  the  Colony,  and  to  allow  five  pounds 
sterling  towards  the  cost  of  their  clothing  and  transpor- 
tation across  the  ocean.     He  showed  great  solicitude  to 

1  Letter  of  Dale  to  S&llibtur,  Brown's  Gtnai*  of  the  Vnited  State*, 
p.  Ci06.  It  will  be  Temembend  that  It  WW  Dale  who  pnt  in  force  in  Vir- 
ginia th«  famixii  Martial  Lawa. 

■  AAt»<Kta  of  FncMitnf  of  the  Ffrcrfnte  Company  of  London,  roL  I, 
P.B1. 

TOLI.— 14 
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obtain  for  their  benefit  every  advantage  wbich  could  be 
secured.  The  provieions  the  Company  promised  to  make 
for  them  were  carefully  canvassed  by  the  officers  of  the 
city  and  finally  accepted  as  BufGcieut.  The  Company 
bound  itself  in  writing  to  educate  the  children  in  trades 
or  professions.  During  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which,  if  they  were  boys,  was  to  continue  for  seven  years, 
or  until  the  completion  of  their  twenty-first  birthday,  or 
if  girls,  until  they  were  married,  they  were  to  receive  an 
ample  quantity  of  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other  neces- 
saries. At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  each  boy  was  to 
become  a  tenant,  and  was  to  be  provided  not  only  with 
fifty  acres  of  land,  but  also  with  a  cow,  seed  com,  imple- 
ments, tools,  utensils,  weapons,  and  ammunition.'  The 
anxiety  exhibited  by  the  authorities  of  London  with  refer- 
ence to  these  children  was  so  great,  that  at  a  Quarter 
Court  held  in  November,  1620,  Mr.  Caswell  declared  that 
the  city  stood  more  upon  an  *' over-advantageous  bargaio" 
for  them  than  it  did  upon  the  good  of  the  plantation.* 
As  the  rule  of  the  Company  had  been  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds  sterling  whenever  a  youth  or  child 
was  transported  by  that  body  to  Virginia  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice,  this  being  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  all  the 
charges  incurred  in  the  conveyance,  it  was  decided,  in 
1620,  to  reduce  this  amount  to  five  marks,  because  English 
parents  found  no  difficulty  in  binding  out  their  offspring 
at  home  at  that  rate,  and  the  payment  of  five  pounds 
imposed  a  heavier  outlay  than  they  were  either  willing  or 
able  to  bear."  The  city  officials  distinctly  asserted  that 
neither  they  nor  the  Company  had  a  right  to  compel  chil- 

^  Abgtracli  of  Prwxtdingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  <tf  London,  rdL  I, 
pp.  86,  80-41.  At  the  end  ol  his  term  aa  tenant,  each  one  of  the  appno- 
ticea  waa  to  Tecehe  tnenly-five  actes  in  fee  simple.    IbUL,  p.  19. 

*  IbU.,  p.  06.  •  Ibid.,  p.  06. 
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dren,  who  were  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  dispoaal 
of  the  poor,  to  leave  England  except  with  their  own  con- 
sent. In  requiring  that  the  amplest  provision  should  be 
made  for  them  upon  the  termination  of  their  years  of 
service,  the  authorities  of  London  had  regard  to  the  nat- 
ural anxiety  of  the  parents,  that  the  arrangement  con- 
cluded with  the  Company  ^hould  be  such  as  to  ensure  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  offspring.* 

In  1621,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  sending  fifty 
boys  to  Virginia  was  five  hundred  pounds  sterlii^,  or  ten 
pounds  to  the  boy,  this  including  not  only  the  charges 
for  transportation  but  also  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  Company  looked  forward  to  recovering  this  amount 
by  the  sale  of  the  youths,  the  price  which  was  expected 
for  each  one  being  sixty-six  hundred  weight  of  tobacco 
at  three  shillings  a  pound.  It  was  discovered  that  this 
quantity  did  not  always  meet  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
case  of  each  boy,  and  in  this  event,  the  rule  was  enforced 
that  the  purchaser  should  make  good  the  difference,  since 
it  was  unjust  that  the  Company  should  be  exposed  to 
any  loss  when  it  was  considering  only  the  benefit  of  the 
planters  in  undertaking  to  supply  them  with  servants.' 

The  preference  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  so  many 
young  persons  had  its  origin  in  considerations,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  lasted  throughout  the  century.  Boys  were 
not  only  more  easUy  controlled,  but  their  terms  continued 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  those  of  persons  who 
had  reached  maturity,"  and  in  consequence,  their  masters 
were  not  called  upon  to  supply  their  places  so  often  or  so 

'  AbttraeU  of  Froixedingt  of  the  Ytrgtnia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  96. 

■  JMi.,  vol.  I,  p.  140. 

*  Se«  Chap.  X  for  a  statement  aa  to  the  length  of  time  covered  hy  the 
terns  of  adult  servwitB. 
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soon.  A  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  waa  capable  of 
performing  almost  as  heavy  tasks  as  a  man  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four,  and  whatever  difference  of  physical 
strength  there  might  have  been  in  the  latter's  favor  was 
covered  by  the  advantages  accruing  from  longer  service. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  boys  were  more 
easily  secured  than  adults  because  so  many  were  bound 
out  as  apprentices. 

The  Company  showed,  in  1621,  a  willingness  to  accept 
men  and  women  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  the  poor, 
who  in  that  age  constituted  a  serious  burden  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom.  But  one  condition  waa  imposed; 
these  persons  were  to  be  delivered,  supplied  by  the  parish 
from  which  he  or  she  came,  with  a  fund  which  might  be 
counted  on  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  clothing 
and  transportation.  This  proposition  had  the  approvsj 
of  Parliament.  It  was  regarded  as  a  feasible  means  of 
diminishing  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
secure  a  livelihood  without  the  aid  of  the  authorities  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived.'  That  the  number 
of  indigent  persons  imported  into  Virginia  in  consequence 
of  this  new  source  of  supply  was  probably  small,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  published  at  this  time,  that  the 
men  recently  sent  out  were  "  choice  spirits  "  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  enured  from  their  earliest  years 
to  a  life  of  industry.' 

1  AbttraeU  of  Proeetdtng*  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  127.  Pot  an  Etccotmt  of  Captain  Bailly'B  project  to  exiwrt  aimiullj 
Irom  the  kingdom  to  the  English  poesewlons  In  America,  three  thouauid 
poor  persona  ot  "the  great  store  who  doth  lye  bitrdensoine  In  all  par- 
iilies,"  see  Bria»\  Statt  Papert,  Dom.  Cor.  Jcu.  I,  roL  ISQ,  No.  S8 ; 
Satn$bvTV  AbtlraeUfor  1823,  p.  138,  Va.  St«te  Libnur. 

*  Decluatlou  of  the  3late  of  the  Colonle,  1S20,  p.  &,  Force's  HMotital 
TVoetf,  vol.  in.  There  waa  no  indooement  ^^larent  to  caoM  the  aDtlu» 
of  the  Dwlaration  to  make  a  false  statement. 
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The  detenmnation  of  tlie  CompaDy  to  exclude  from 
abe  Colony  the  inflaences  which  would  have  followed 
from  the  intToduction  of  criminalfi,  is  disclosed  in  its 
requirement  that  all  who  had  decided  to  go  to  Virginia 
should  give  notice  of  their  intention,  and  that  no  ship- 
master should  presume  to  carry  out  from  any  port  pas- 
sei^rs  who  had  not  sent  in  their  names.'  It  was  stated 
that  no  infamous  persons  had  emigrated  m  the  vessels 
previously  dispatched,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  exer- 
cised, and  this  had  induced  the  authorities  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  extend  their  supervision  to  the  shipments  made  in 
vessels  belonging  to  private  individuals  or  to  associations. 
A  book-keeper  was  appointed,  upon  whom  the  duty  was 
imposed  of  registering  the  age,  name,  county,  profession,  and 
kindred  of  every  one  who  set  oat.  In  every  case  in  which 
this  officer  had  evidence  that  a  passenger  was  a  malefactor, 
he  was  ordered  to  report  the  fact.'  When  a  private  person 
desired  to  carry  over  to  Virginia  a  reprieved  felon,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Company." 

There  still  survive  records  of  the  instances  in  which  per- 
sons who  could  be  properly  described  as  convicts  were  sent 
to  Virginia  to  be  used  as  laborers  either  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  or  of  private  persons;  these  records  are  not 
only  few  in  number,  but  they  also  generally  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  special  circumstances.  There  is  no  indication  of 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  at  that 

'  MttToet*  of  Froeeedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  II, 
p.  IT.  See  InBtnicUoDS  to  Yeaidley,  1018,  Virginia  Magaeint  of  Bittory 
and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  164. 

*  AbUraeU  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  Tol.  II, 
pp.  17,  IB.  Bee,  m  to  prevloiia  arrangements  of  the  ume  character, 
InatrncUoaa  to  TMrdle;,  1618,  Virginia  Magatine  of  Bittory  and  Biogra- 
phy, Tol.  n,  p.  lU. 

*  Abttraett  of  Procetdlngi  (if  the  Virginia  Company  of  LondoTi,  val.  U, 
pp.  10, 11. 
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time  to  thrust  its  hardened  criminalB  on  the  Colony. 
When,  in  1618,  it  was  sought  by  the  friendB  of  Henry 
Reade  to  secure  his  release  from  Newgate  on  condition 
that  he  would  be  removed  to  Virginia,  discouragement 
was  thrown  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  way  of  their 
request  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  robbery  on  the  highway,  was  so  grave  that  the 
Privy  Council,  with  whom  the  final  decision  rested,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  lighten  his  punishment  by  grantii^  the 
privilege  of  transportation,  since  this  would  amount  only 
to  condonation  of  his  crime.*  In  the  cases  in  wliich  that 
body  showed  a  disposition  to  yield,  often  strong  family 
influences  had  been  brought  to  bear,  influences  singularly 
powerful  in  that  ^e.  A  characteristic  instance  was  that 
of  John  Throckmorton,  who,  in  1618,  was  imprisoned  for 
stealing  a  hat  valued  at  six  shillings;  a  petition  was  en- 
tered by  a  kinswoman  that  if  he  was  released  by  the 
authorities,  she  would  undertake  to  bear  all  the  expense 
of  his  c<mveyance  to  Virginia.^  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
there  were  many  convicts  in  England  whose  relatives  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  assume  the  burden  in- 
volved in  the  cost  of  their  removal.  "Wlien  the  prayer 
for  transportation  came  from  the  prisoner  alon^  the  Privy 
Council  was  inclined  to  act  with  still  greater  caution  before 
granting  it.  This  appears  from  the  case  of  John  Carter, 
whose  petition,  offered  in  1622,  was  allowed  for  the  specific 
reason  that  hie  guilt  had  not  been  clearly  proven,  but 
admitting  that  it  had  been,  it  was  his  first  offence.  He 
wished  to  be  transferred  to  the  plantations,  because  he  was 
too  poor  or  too  friendless  to  secure  his  pardon  outright.' 

1  British  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Jag.  I,  toI.  106,  No.  76 ;  Sattuburp 
Abstracts  for  1618,  p.  7,  Va.  SUte  Libraiy. 

*  NeUl'B  Virginia  Velusta,  p.  102. 

■  Petition  of  John  Carter,  British  State  Papwt,  Colonial,  toI.  II, 
No.  12 ;  Sainsbwfy  Ahttractsfor  1622,  p.  74,  Va.  SUte  Libnrf. 
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In  some  oases,  the  trade  of  the  criminal  led  to  his  trans- 
portation. When  Samuel  Rogers  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  he  hung  for  manslaughter  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  permission  was  ohtained  for  his 
remo^  to  Vii^^inia  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  skilful 
carpenter  who  would  be  of  great  use  in  the  Colony, 
trained  mechanics  heing  in  demand  there.^ 

The  prudence  exercised  by  the  Company  in  preventing 
even  dissolata  persons  from  being  conveyed  to  Virginia, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  trivial 
offences  or  who  led  the  lives  of  vagabonds,  appears  from 
the  conduct  of  that  body  with  reference  to  the  letter  of 
James  I,  which  was  considered  in  the  Quarter  Court  held 
October  20th,  1619.  In  this  letter  the  King  had  ordered 
that  one  hundred  persons  of  dissolute  character  should  he 
accepted  for  transportation  to  the  Colony.  Action  upon 
this  demand  was  deferred  on  the  ground  that  shipping 
was  now  lacking.  This  proved  unsatiBf actory  to  the  King, 
and  the  Company  were  commanded  to  convey  one-half  of 
the  persons  consigned  to  them  to  Virginia  at  once.  -  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  procure  vessels,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  a  petition  was  offered  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
urging  that  the  Company  of  the  Somers  Isles'  shonld  be 
enjoined  to  relieve  the  London  Company  of  a  part  of  the 
contingent,  an  indication  of  the  small  degree  of  anxiety 
which  the  membera  felt  to  secure  this  class  of  persons,  al- 
though the  need  of  laborers  in  the  Colony  was  growing  so 
rapidly  in  importance.  One  objection  to  receiving  them 
was,  that  their  maintenance  would  entail  a  considerable 
expense  before  shipping  could  be  made  ready  for  their 
removal.  The  disinclination  of  the  Company,  however, 
was  not  due  entirely  to  fear  of  the  expense  which  would 
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have  to  be  incurred.  In  anticipation  <^  ita  hoetility  to 
the  scheme  of  transportation,  the  Knight  Marshal  sought 
to  conciliate  the  sentiment  of  that  body  by  promising  that 
if  the  band  of  "  dissolute  persons  "  were  sent  off  to  Vir- 
ginia at  once,  he  would  supply  the  Company  with  men 
and  women  "  of  the  quality  and  condition  "  which  they 
desired.  A  committee  was  instructed  at  the  Quarter 
Court  assemblii^  December  23d,  1619,  to  visit  Bridewell, 
where  the  "  dissolute  persons  "  were  to  be  collected  by 
the  Knight  Marshal  and  after  inspection  to  select  those 
making  the  most  favorable  impression.^ 

One  of  the  moat  convincing  pieces  of  evidence  that  the 
population  of  Virginia,  during  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany, contained  no  element  that  would  cause  it  really  to 
resemble  a  penal  colony  in  character,  is  furnished  by  the 
report  of  the  census  of  1624-25,  in  which  the  ages  of  the 
servants  are  given.  There  were  ten  persons  eng^fed 
in  cultivating  the  public  lands  at  Hog  Island,  and  their 
average  age  was  only  twenty.  Of  the  twenty-one  persons 
who  were  employed  on  the  lands  assigned  for  the  use  of 
the  Governor  at  Faspaheigh  and  on  the  Main,  the  average 
age  was  twenty-two.  This  was  also  true  of  the  thirteen 
servants  of  Captain  Epes,  the  fourteen  of  Captain  Roger 
Smith,  and  the  twenty-three  of  Samuel  Mathews.  The 
average  age  of  the  twelve  servants  of  Capt.  Pott  and  the 
fifteen  of  William  Barry  was  twenty-five.  The  average 
age  of  the  fifteen  servants  of  Captain  Blaney  and  the 
twenty  of  Captain  Gookin  was  twenty-f  o\ur.  The  average 
^e  of  the  fourteen  servants  of  Captain  William  Tucker 
was  only  twenty-one ;  of  the  twenty-nine  of  Abraham 
Piersey  and  the  thirteen  of  William  Pierce,  twenty-six.' 

1  Abstractt  of  Procetdiitgi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  Loii^tm,  toL  t, 
pp.  26,  34. 

'  Hoiten's  Original  Littt  of  Smigrantt  1300-1700.    8«e  chApUc  on 
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At  this  time,  the  number  of  servants  in  the  Colony 
approximated  four  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  ages  of 
about  seventy-four  were  not  given  when  their  names  were 
set  down  in  the  census,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  stated  that  they  were  boys  or  girls.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  whose  ages  are  recorded  in  the 
report  of  the  muster,  it  is  found  upon  an  examination 
of  the  list  that  the  average  age  was  only  twenty-three. 
There  were  only  thirteen  whose  respective  ages  equalled 
or  exceeded  forty.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  had  not 
attained  their  twenty-first  birthday.  Among  the  members 
of  a  great  body  of  indented  or  apprenticed  servants  like 
this,  servants  who  had  in  the  majority  of  instances  barely 
reached  maturity,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  there  could 
have  been  many  representatives  of  the  purely  criminal 
classes  of  England.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that 
these  laborers  had  been  brought  into  the  Colony  several 
years  before,  when  they  were  still  younger. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Company, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  decline  in  the  feeling  of 
hostility  with  which  the  public  ofGcers  regarded  the  intro- 
duction of  criminals  into  Virginia.  A  remarkable  illus- 
tratioQ  of  this  feeling  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  order 
adopted  by  the  General  Court  in  1632,  directing  that  there 
should  be  returned  to  England  two  maids  who  had  been 
gotten  with  child  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  the 
Colony.'  It  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  tenor  of  this 
order,  how  quickly,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  override  a 
command  of  the  English  authorities,  an  injunction  would 

Miateri  of  TnhabOanU  in  Virginia  1624-25,  pp.  201^05.  Id  aome  tew 
casea  the  ages  of  the  servants  are  not  stated.  These  seirants  are  omitted 
in  my  general  average.  Thus  Abraham  Flersey  had  four  maids  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  servanta  whom  he  Is  mentioned  a 
have  not  taken  them  into  aoconnt,  as  their  ages  tm  not  given. 
1  Hening's  Statues,  vol.  I,  p.  662. 
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have  been  entered  by  the  court  to  the  warrant  issued,  in 
1685,  to  the  sheriff  of  London  to  the  effect  that  nine  female 
convictfi  should  be  delivered  into  the  poBseasion  of  Captain 
Thomas  Hill  oi  Captain  Richard  Carleton  for  removal 
to  Virginia.'  The  criminals  imported  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Company  were  not  introduced  by  the 
English  Government,  but  were  brought  over  by  merchants, 
shipmasters,  and  planters  in  the  character  of  ordtoary 
servants.  In  1634,  Thomas  Brice,  who  was  lying  at  that 
time  in  Newgate,  having  been  recommended  to  the  mercy 
of  the  King  by  tiie  judge  who  had  tried  him,  was  ordered 
to  be  delivered  to  whatever  sea-captun  amongst  those 
bound  for  Yii^^a  his  father  should  select.*  In  1635, 
John  Talford,  who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a  mare, 
was  granted  to  William  Gibbs,  on  condition  that  Gibbs 
should  carry  him  to  the  same  country.  In  addition  to 
the  nine  female  convicts  delivered  to  Captain  Hill  or  Cap- 
tain Carleton  in  1634,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  there  were  five  male  felons.  William  Drysdale,  in 
16S6,  received  six  condemned  men  for  shipment  on  his 
own  accoxint  to  the  Colony.*  How  negl^ent  some  of  the 
persons  were  who  acquired  a  property  in  these  felons  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Richard  Ingram,  who  had  been  con- 
signed to  Lewis  Edwards.  Although  Edwards  had  been 
commanded  to  transfer  Ingram  to  Virginia,  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  Eng- 
land that  he  was  arrested  and  brought  up  for  execution 

1  Wunnt  to  the  SherifEi  of  London  and  Mlddleaez,  BrOUh  State 
Paper*,  Domettie,  Chat.  I,  Docqvet;  Satntbwy  AbttraeU  for  2635, 
p.  120,  Ta.  State  Llbrst;. 

*  King  to  Sherifli  ot  London,  Britiah  State  Papert,  Coloitial,  Domet- 
He  Cor.  Chat.  I,  toI.  ST2,  No.  63  ;  Saifubury  Abitractt  for  1S34,  p.  76, 
Va.  State  Library. 

■  BrOieh  State  Fapen,  Coloniai,  Don^tHe,  Chat.  I,  Doeq»a ;  iSWm- 
bunf  AbttraeU  for  1638,  pp.  130, 167,  Va.  Stat«  Libmr. 
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on  the  groond  that,  in  failing  to  depart,  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  penalty  of  death,  which  was  the  punishment 
originally  prescribed  for  his  crime.  In  1638,  six  prisoners 
who  had  been  granted  to  William  Fleneman  of  London 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  Colony,  were  informed  that  if  they 
lingered  in  England  twenty  days  after  they  had  been 
released,  or  if  they  should  return  to  that  country  without 
permission,  they  should  be  seized  and  hung.'  The  crimes 
for  which  the  prisoners  sent  out  as  servants  had  been 
condemned  were  often  of  a  widely  different  nature.  John 
Haydon,  who  asked  while  an  inmate  of  Bridewell  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  transport  himself  to  Virginia,  had 
given  ofiEence  by  persisting  in  "  preaching  abroad " ;  ■ 
Henry  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  bound  to 
James  Place,  an  emigrant  to  that  Colony,  had  been  con- 
victed of  piracy,  but  owing  probably  to  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances had  been  reprieved." 

There  are  many  strong  indications  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  the  disposition  of  the  English  authorities  to  substitute 
in  many  cases  transportation  for  death  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  shocking  to  the  sentiments  of  the  magistrates, 
even  of  that  age,  to  carry  out  with  pitiless  rigidity  the 
criminal  code  then  in  force.  At  this  time,  there  were 
three  hundred  crimes  in  the  calendar  for  which  capital 
punishment  was  inflicted.*  It  seemed  to  be  too  harsh  a 
piinishment   to   impose  death   for  the   smallest   offence. 

»  Sritith  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  ZhmeilU  Cor.  Cha*.  7,  ml.  384, 
No,  42 ;  Sairubuni  AbttracU  for  1636,  p.  91,  V»,  SUM  Library ;  Do- 
mettie  Cor.  Cha*.  I,  Docgu^;  Baintbury  Abitraeti  for  1638,  p.  84,  Va. 
SUt«  library. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  261,  fol.  248 ;  Saintburg  Abtlraeta  for  1635,  p.  117,  Va. 
State  Library . 

■  PetiUon  of  Henry  Robinson,  British  State  Paper;  Colonial,  vol. 
Vm,  Ko.  93 ;  aaintbury  AbKracU  for  1635,  p.  144,  Vft.  SUte  LfbrwT. 

*  Brown's  Oeneti*  of  the  United  SUOet,  p.  629. 
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Transportation  was  a  compromise  oa  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  with  the  more  humane  feelings  of  their  nature. 
As  long  as  the  felon  was  in  England,  unless  he  was 
pardoned  outright,  he  had  to  he  made  subject  to  the 
extreme  penalty.  The  law  prescribed  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  the  law  had  to  he  enforced.  The  judges 
may  not  have  thought  all  the  circumstances  of  a  crime 
such  as  to  justify  them  in  recommending  the  criminal  to 
royal  mercy ;  at  the  same  time,  there  may  have  been 
extenuating  incidents  among  these  circumstances  which 
rendered  them  reluctant  to  apply  the  extreme  punishment 
permitted  by  statute.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single 
convict  was  imported  into  Virginia,  previous  at  leaat  to 
1650,  whose  case  when  tried  in  the  English  courts  was 
not  marked  by  circumstances  in  mitigation  of  its  crimi- 
nality. In  1661,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  consider,  among  other  things,  "  how 
felons  condemned  to  death  for  small  offences "  might  be 
disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  English  Plantations,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  should 
he  granted  the  power  to  distribute  among  these  Planta- 
tions "  all  people  of  a  loose  and  disorderly  habit  of  life  *' 
who  were  a  charge  upon  the  parishes  in  which  they  were 
found.^    During  the  first  years  following  the  Restoration, 

1  HlntitM  of  the  Council  foi  Foreign  PUntatloiie,  Britith  StaU  Papen, 
Colonial,  Tol.  XtV,  No.  59,  i^.  30,  31 ;  Saiiubuty  Aiutractt  for  J  681,  p.  8, 
Vft.  Slate  LlbrsT7.  See  Bouse  o(  Lords  Calendar,  1063-64,  Harah  3S, 
for  dmft  of  ui  set  lor  tnnaporUng  persons  convicted  of  felony  irlthin 
deigy  or  of  petty  larceny,  beyond  seas:  "Persons  oonricted  of  felony 
who  have  benefit  of  clergy  may  now  be  burnt  in  band  and  detained 
prisoners  for  any  length  of  time  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  any  women 
convicted  of  stealing  any  money  or  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve 
pence  and  onder  the  value  of  ten  ahillin^  may  be  branded  in  the  hand 
and  further  punished  by  imprisonment,  whipping,*  oi  sending  to  the 
House  of  CoiT«otioii  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year,  but  as  it  has 
not  been  found  ttiot  these  pnnisbmente  prevent  persons  from  conunitting 
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the  number  of  men  and  women  of  this  character  intro- 
duced into  Virginia  was  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than 
it  had  been  in  the  previous,  or  probably  than  it  was 
destined  to  he  at  any  time  in  the  subsequent,  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  population  is  stated  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  poor,  idle,  debauched,  and 
condemned  persons.^ 

It  was  not  long  before  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
of  the  Colony  were  aroused.  In  1667,  eighteen  convicts 
were  withdrawn  trom  Newgate  and  transported  to  Yir- 
ginia,"  but  so  large  an  introduction  of  condemned  prison- 
ers  excited  attention  at  once  and  led  to  a  protest,  which 
revealed  how  objectionable  to  the  inhabitants  this  ele- 
ment of  population  was.  The  counties  of  York,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Gloucester  were  especially  earnest  in  their 
opposition  to  the  importation  of  "jail-birds."  They  had 
not  yet  forgotten  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  rel^on  of  the  people,  instigated  in  1663  by 
certain  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  who  had  suffered  banish- 
ment to  the  Colony  after  the  Restoration  and  had  been 
compelled  to  act  as  servants.  In  accordance  with  this 
feeling,  the  General  Court,  in  April,  1670,  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  English  felons  after  January  20th,  1671.' 
In  1670,  Cap.  10  of  22  and  23  Charles  II  was  passed, 
which  made  the  arson  of  corn-stacks  and  the  malicious 

the  lik«  orlmM  agftin,  the  bill  proTtdes  that  mioh  oflendera  nuy  at  tike 
diacretlon  of  tlie  Judge  or  JnatEcca  he  delivered  to  any  merchant,  planter 
or  adrentnrer  oi  other  person  (willing  to  take  them)  to  be  tranaptMed  to 
Jamaica,  yii3;lnU  or  any  other  EnglUh  plantation  beyond  the  aeaa,  there 
to  aerre  tor  not  leaa  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  yean."  Thla  bill  had 
bMn  introduced  the  previons  seasion,  bat  was  not  reported  from  com- 
mittee ;  it  was  revived  and  again  dropped.  Soj/al  HUt.  M83.  Commit 
ttoH,  Seventh  Report,  port  I,  p.  176. 

1  BrittA  Statt  Pa^,  Colontta  Eairy  Book,  Ho.  xoii,  pp.  S76-2S8. 

»  Nelll'a  Virginia  Caroloram,  p.  829. 

I  Hauing'a  Statuta,  toL  U,  p.  GIO. 
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killing  of  cattle  capital  offences,  but  allowii^  the  persons 
guilty  of  these  crimes  the  alternative  of  heing  shipped  to 
the  English  Plantations.  Before  the  operation  of  tbia 
statute  could  have  increased  the  number  of  convicts 
among  the  servants  of  Virginia,  a  royal  order,  confirming' 
the  previous  order  of  the  General  Court  at  Jamestown, 
announced  that  the  importation  of  Newgate  criminals 
was  to  cease,  and  that  this  rule  was  to  apply  to  all  the 
Colonies.  The  order  was  read  in  the  General  Court  on 
AprU  fith,  1671,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  commands,  that 
body  proclaimed  that  shipiuasters  and  merchants  should 
not  be  permitted  to  land  servants  from  their  vessels 
while  riding  in  the  waters  of  Virginia,  until  the  collectors 
had  made  inquiry  and  found  that  these  persons  had  not 
been  guilty  of  violating  the  royal  instructions.^  Mr. 
Hugh  Nevitt,  a  merchant,  disregarded  these  iustnictious 
by  introducing  ten  "  jail-birds,"  and  was  at  once  called  to 
account  for  his  action.  An  order  of  court  was  passed  that 
he  should  not  be  suffered  to  leave  Jamestown  until  he 
had  offered  good  security  for  the  removal  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  criminals  from  the  Colony  before  the  end 
of  two  months.  The  planters  who  had  purchased  them 
were  commanded  to  deliver  them  up,  and  Kevitt  was 
required  to  return  in  its  original  form  the  consideration 
which  he  had  received  for  his  human  merchandise.' 
Captains  Bristow  and  Walker  became  securities  for  his 
performance  of  the  order  of  court  to  send  out  the  "  jail- 
birdfl,"  and  they  were  compelled  to  bind  themselves  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  one  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  the  earnest  spirit  in  which 
that  order  had  been  passed.  The  motive  of  the  General 
Court  was  not  one  merely  of  apprehension  lest  the  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  1663  might  be  repeated,  but  a  reaaon- 
1  Beeord*  of  General  Court,  p.  62.  » Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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able  fear  tliat  the  Colony  might  be  injured  in  reputation 
by  the  belief  which  would  arise  in  England  that  Virginia 
was  a  place  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  basest  and 
most  despicable  class  of  persons.' 

How  important  this  matter  was  considered  to  be  by  the 
Virginians  appears  from  their  grateful  feeling  towards 
Arlington  for  assisting  in  securing  the  English  Govern- 
ment's approval  of  the  order  passed  by  the  General  Court, 
prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  convicts  into  the 
Colony,  and  Ludwell  was  carefiil  to  impress  upon  that 
nobleman  the  fact  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  were  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  this  ap- 
proval.' In  1682,  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations entered  a  memorandum  that  no  felon  should  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  English  foreign  settlements  unless  he 
furnished  security  in  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  that 
he  would  not  return  in  four  years.*  The  amount  of  this 
security  was  so  large  that  if  the  Privy  Council  had 
adopted  the  suggestion,  it  must  have  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  criminal  persons  introduced  into  the 
Colonies.  Kot  many  merchants  who  supplied  Virginia 
with  servants  would  have  been  willii^  to  incur  the  risk  of 
such  a  heavy  loss  by  offering  the  security  in  their  own 
names.  Few  convicts  were  in  a  position  to  give  so  lai^ 
a  bond  on  the  basis  of  their  own  property,  and  their  rela- 

1  HeniDg's  Statutei,  vol.  II,  pp.  610,  611.  "Nor  hath  it  been  a  smftll 
motlre  to  us  to  hinder  and  prohiblto  the  fjoportation  ot  such  daugeroua 
and  scandalous  people  since  we  theiebj  appaientl;  loose  our  repata- 
tion  whilst  we  are  believed  to  be  a  plM«  onlj  flit  to  receive  such  base  and 
lewd  persons." 

■Letter  ot  Secretfuy  Ludwell  to  Arlington,  Brltiih  State  Papen, 
Colonial  Fapert,  July  17,  1671 ;  Satntburv  AbHraeU  /or  1671,  p.  178, 
Ta.  State  Library. 

*  Memorandum  of  the  Lonla  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Brittih  State 
Paper*,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  97,  p.  83;  Sainabury  Ab»tract»  for 
2882,  p.  201,  Va.  State  Libiaiy. 
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Uvea  must  have  shown  little  alacrity  in  coming  to  their 
assistance. 

The  lai^er  proportion  of  the  servants  in  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  who  were  imported  into  the  Col- 
ony after  being  guilty  of  offences  against  the  law  in 
England,  were  simply  men  who  had  taken  part  in  vari- 
ous  rebellious  movements.  This  class  of  population,  so 
far  from  always  belonging  to  a  low  station  in  their 
native  country,  frequently  represented  the  most  usefal 
and  respectable  elements  in  the  kingdom  from  which 
they  came ;  it  was  no  crime  for  Irishmen  to  defend  their 
soil  against  the  tyrannical  intrusion  of  Cromwell,  or  for 
disaffected  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to  rise  up  ^^ainst 
the  harsh  and  cruel  measures  of  Charles  II  and  James  II. 
It  was  the  men  who  loved  their  homes  and  were  devoted 
to  their  church  that  led  these  movements,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, in  spite  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  shared  their 
course,  their  steadfastness,  and  their  patriotism.  Ban- 
ishment as  8  puuiahment  for  political  offences  seems  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  enforced  only  in  those  cases  in  which, 
according  to  the  strict  provisions  of  the  law,  death  could 
be  inflicted,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  mitigation  of  the 
extreme  penalty.  Even  a  disciplinarian  as  stem  as  Crom- 
well shrank  from  the  slaughter  of  all  the  prisoners  who 
were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  After  the  fall  of 
I>rogheda  in  September,  1649,  the  officers  were  deliber- 
ately butehered  in  cold  blood,  every  tenth  man  was  shot, 
and  the  survivors  were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  winter  of  1649-60,  two  vessels  set  out  from  London 
having  on  board  a  number  of  political  prisoners  who 
were  designed  for  the  plantations  in  Virginia.'  After  the 
defeat  of  Charles  II  at  Worcester,  his  soldiers  who  were 
^  ItOemgnum  Entry  Book,  toI.  146,  pp.  12S,  140. 
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seized  on  that  occasion  were  disposed  of  to  merchaots,  and 
at  least  sixteen  hundred  were  thus  conveyed  to  America. 
The  Parliamentary  fleet  in  which  they  were  transported 
sailed  first  to  Barbadoes,^  and  there  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  this  living  cargo  were  disembarked.  We  have 
certain  information  of  the  arrival  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Scotch  servants  in  the  Colony  when  the  fleet 
arrived  in  1651.'  In  1653,  the  Couucil  of  State  grave 
permission  to  Richard  Netherway  of  Bristol  to  export 
from  Ireland  one  hundred  Tories  who  were  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  Virginia.*  Among  the  names  to  be  found  at 
this  time  in  the  lists  of  head  rights  entered  in  land 
patents,  Irish  patronymics  are  observed  to  be  extremely 
numerous.  Batches  of  the  unfortunate  natives  of  Ireland 
were  now  imported.  In  a  patent  granted  to  Colonel 
Anthony  EUyott  in  1655,  the  heeid  rights  were  of  Irish  ori- 
gin exclusively ;  this  characteristic  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  patents  to  John  Smithy,  to  Richard  Lee,  to  Edmund 
and  Littleton  Scarborough,  to  John  Woodward,  and  to 
others,  bearing  the  same  date.*  These  Irishmen  were 
for  the  most  part  introduced  by  merchants  and  sea-cap- 
tains, who,  after  obtaining  the  certificates  of  head  rights, 
assigned  them  to  different  plant«rs.  In  1655,  the  year 
in  which  the  importation  was  the  largest  in  volume, 
Richard  New  acquired  by  patent  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  by  rights  transferred  to  him  by  Captain 
Barrett,  who  had  brought  over  fifteen  Irish   natives.* 

'  Inttrreffnum  Entry  Book,  Tol.  60,  pp.  74,  76 ;  42,  69. 

>  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Criticai  Hittoif,  yoL  m,  p.  637.  Scotch 
names  axe  now  frequentlr  observed  ia  the  llata  ot  head  rights  in  tli«  Fa. 
iand  JVitent  Booiks,  and  in  inTeatories  of  estates.  See  am  Instance  of  latter 
in  Beeord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  CoutOg,  original  vol.  1661-1666,  t  p.  68. 

'  Interreffnum  Entrg  Book,  vol.  OS,  p.  406. 

•  See  Fa.  Land  FaUnU  for  1655. 

*  See  a  long  list  ot  Irish  names  appended  to  a  patent  obliged  In  1666  llf 
Tabitha  and  Matilda  Scarborough.   Fa.  £a»di^M«iiM,ToL  1666-1064,  p.  86. 

TOL.  I.  —  9  ■ 
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Edward  Peumddock  and  G-eorge  Duke,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  uprising  which  occurred  in  Saliabnry 
in  1655,  were  discharged  from  prison  and  sufiered  to 
withdraw  to  Virginia  on  condition  that  they  would  make 
no  further  attempt  gainst  the  government  of  Cromwell.* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  their  followers  were  also 
banished  thither,  although  the  majority  of  them  were 
transported  to  the  West  Indies.  When  the  monarchy 
was  restored,  a  large  number  of  political  and  religious 
offenders,  the  persecution  of  the  non-conformista  having 
been  revived,  were  sent  to  the  Colony.  In  October,  1662, 
the  sheriff  of  London  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Cap- 
tain Foster,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  sailing,  the 
prisoners  whose  names  were  given  in  the  list  presented 
with  the  warrant.'  The  number  of  these  offenders  living 
in  Virginia,  in  1663,  as  servants  was  sufficiently  great  to 
give  rise  to  a  conspiracy  among  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  not  merely  their  own  eman- 
cipation, but  the  subversion  of  the  religion  and  form  of 
government  that  had  the  countenance  of  Uie  people  at 
large.' 

The  number  of  political  offenders  among  the  laborers 
of  Virginia  previous  to  1670  could  never  have  been  great, 
as  Governor  Berkeley,  in  1671,  estimated  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  servants  at  only  six  thousand.*     In  1678,  when 

>  Interregnum  EtUty  Book,  vol.  104,  p.  481.  The  word  "Virginia," 
used  in  the  English  recorda  of  this  age  as  representing  the  point  of  des- 
tinfttioD  for  Hhipmentfl  of  Tarions  kinds  from  England,  was  often  intended 
to  covet  the  West  Indies  also.  Boj/al  HUt.  M8S.  CommtasUm,  Tbirteenth 
BepoTt,  Appz.  part  I,  p.  606.  The  expression  "Continent  of  Virginia" 
appears  very  frequently  late  In  the  seventaenth  century, 

*  Warrant  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  British  State  Paper*,  Colonial 
Papers,  Oct.  10,  1662 ;  Saimhury  AbttraeU  for  1862,  p.  36,  Ya.  State 

*  Henlng'i  Btamea,  rol,  U,  p.  510. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  516. 
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tiie  uprising  in  Scotland  had  been  suppiVBsed  with  s 
meroileBB  hand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pris- 
onera  were  shipped  to  America.  The  King  in  that  year 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Culpeper,  ordering  him  to 
permit  Ralph  Williamson  to  bring  into  the  Colony  and 
to  dispose  of  fifty-tvo  persons,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Scotland  for  being  implicated  in  the  insurrectionary 
movemente  which  Claverhouse  succeeded  in  putting  down 
with  so  much  cruelty,  and  Culpeper  was  still  further 
directed  to  sufFer  Williamson  to  land  all  others  guilty 
of  the  same  offences  in  Scotland,  who  might  hereafter 
be  delivered  to  him.^  It  is  a  notable  feature  of  these 
instructions,  that  Charles  commanded  his  representatives 
in  Virginia  to  treat  as  invalid  the  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  felons  who  had  been  convicted  in  the 
English  courts,  and  to  sweep  away  all  hindrances  which 
might  be  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  royal  wishes. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  King  anticipated 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  introduction 
even  of  political  offenders,  an  element  of  population  hav- 
ing, as  a  rule,  superior  intelligence  and  training,  and  com- 
paring most  favorably  in  character  with  the  great  body  of 
the  agricultural  servants  of  the  Colony.  In  1685,  when 
the  rebellion,  led  by  Monmouth  and  sustained  by  a  large 
number  of  Ei^liah  farmers  and  laborers,  had  been  crushed 
at  Sedgemoor,  a  circular  was  issued  to  aU  the  Governors 
of  the  English  possessions,  directing  them  to  receive  the 
different  batches  of  rebels  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
not  to  allow  them  to  return  or  to  redeem  themselves  by  the 
payment  of  money  until  the  terms  for  which  they  were  sen- 
tenced had  expired.  Lord  Howard,  who  waa  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Virginia  at  this  time,  received  a  copy  of  this 

>  King  to  Lord  Colpeper,  BrUitA  &alt  Papen,  CoUmM  fntry  Book, 
Ha  B6,  p.  160 ;  Saintbvry  Abttracu  for  1678,  p.  108,  Vk.  Stat«  Llbtuy. 
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order,  and  lie  was  instructed  to  luve  &  bill  iutroduoed  in 
the  Aaaembly  to  confirm  it.'  After  tiiis,  do  attempt  was 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  thrust  upon  the  Col- 
ony the  presence  of  men  who  had  been  condemned  in 
England  for  political  offences. 

The  same  reasons  which  led  the  landowners  during  the 
existence  of  the  Company  to  prefer  youths  as  servants  con- 
tinued to  influence  them  when  that  corporation  had  been 
abolished.  The  author  of  the  New  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia merely  gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
planters  when  he  stated  that  the  laborers  who  were  most 
desired  were  persons  who  had  just  passed  their  sixteenth 
year,  and  all  the  evidence  confirms  the  correctness  of  his 
remark  that  many  thousand  of  this  age  could  have  found 
immediate  employment  in  the  Colony.'  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  these  youthful  laborers  that  in  one  year  alone, 
1627,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  children  who  had  been 
gathered  up  in  different  parte  of  England  were  sent  to 
Virginia.'  In  1629,  the  Governor  took  steps  to  obtain  a 
large  number  from  the  city  of  London.  This  demand 
continued  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  century. 

The  youthfulness  of  a  majority  of  the  laborers  who 
emigrated  to  the  Colony  is  revealed  in  various  ways.  In 
1657,  the  ship  Conquer  was  lying  in  the  Thames  ready 
to  sail  to  Virginia,  having  nineteen  indented  servants 
among  its  passengers.  Information  as  to  their  ages  has 
been  preserved.  The  averse  age  was  nineteen.*  The 
law  of  Virginia  defining  tithables  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  years  of  the  youths  brought  into  the  Colony 

1  BritUh  State  POjieri,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  07,  pp.  172-174 ; 
SaiatbvTy  AhOraelt  for  1885,  p.  207,  Va.  State  Llbnty. 

■  New  DesoripUon  of  Virgioia,  p.  8,  Force's  Sittorieal  Tnett,  Yd.  U. 

■  See  Letter  quoted  In  Neill's  Virginia  Carolorum,  pp.  46,  47. 

<  Britigh  State  Papert,  Colonial,  toI.  XIII,  No.  29,  I ;  Saitubwy  JJf 
ttraeu  vol.  1640-1691,  pp.  170,  171,  Va.  State  Libiatr. 
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should  be  Bwom  to  in  order  to  asaure  the  court  thftt  their 
owners  were  not  endeavoring  to  evade  the  full  payment 
of  their  share  of  taxation.'  The  ages  of  a  very  large 
division  of  the  laborei^  previous  to  1700  became  in  this 
way  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  young  imported  servants  as  thus  disclosed  is 
a  strong  indication  in  itself  of  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  criminals  added  to  the  population  of  the  Colony.'  The 
greatest  proportion  of  these  youths  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  the  company  of  their  parents,  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or 
were  bound  out  there  as  apprentices  by  their  guardians  or 
parents  or  the  local  authorities  in  England.^  A  consider- 
able section  were  obtained  by  felonious  means.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  at  this  period  to  find  men  and  women 
in  the  seaport  towns,  but  especially  in  London  and  Bristol, 
who  earned  a  livelihood  by  alluring  very  young  persons 
to  their  houses  by  gifts  of  sweetmeats,  and  who  cropped 
the  hair  of  the  victims  thus  secured,  so  as  to  alter  their 
appearance  beyond  recognition,  and  then  disposed  of  them 
to  persons  engaged  in  sending  out  laborers  to  the  planta- 
tions.* Actual  force  and  violence  were  probably  only 
used  in  the  case  of  children.  Among  the  nineteen  ser- 
vants who  were  included  in  the  list  of  passei^ers  of  the 
ship  Conquer  already  referred  to,  not  less  than  twelve 
were  illegally  detidned.     Robert  Person,  one  of  these 

>  llieM  7oatbB  were  brought  Into  court  in  order  that  Uie  jnsUcM  might 
be  able  to  form  tbeir  canclasioiie  lu  to  the  truth  of  the  oaths,  from  the 
q^>eaT&Dce  of  the  yontha  themselvee. 

*  At  »  sln^e  meeting  of  court  held  in  Laiicael«i  County,  May  13, 
1668,  thirteen  serrante  were  adjudged  to  be  under  age.  Beeordt  o/Lan- 
carter  County,  origina]  vol,  1666-1680. 

*  Beeor^  of  York  Covntv,  vol.  1600-16M,  p.  117,  V^.  State  Library. 

*  Cralk'a  Htstom  of  England,  vol.  UI,  p.  6S6 ;  see  ako  Public  Good 
without  Private  ItOerett,  p.  6 ;  Eecordt  of  Middlesex,  England,  vol.  IV, 
p.  433. 
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paasengers,  who  was  a  drover  from  Yorkahire,  had  heea 
made  drunk  in  Smithfield,  and  while  in  that  condition  had 
been  enticed  into  the  veaeel  at  midnight,  being  under  the 
impresBioD  that  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings.  Mary 
Cooper,  a  young  woman  in  search  of  employment,  had 
been  told  that  by  going  on  hoard  she  would  find  a  place 
in  Virginia,  which  was  represented  to  her  as  a  town  situ- 
ated only  a  few  miles  below  Gravesend  on  the  Thames. 
Elizabeth  Smalridge  had  been  persuaded  by  a  soldier  to 
enter  the  ship,  where  he  had  sold  her  into  bondage.' 

Warrants  for  the  return  of  children  and  the  discharge 
of  grown  persons  who  had  been  inveigled  on  board  vessels 
were  issued  in  great  numbers  and  served  upon  the  captains 
in  command.  There  are  inatances  of  widowed  mothers 
seeking  by  this  means  to  recover  children  not  ten  years 
old,  of  fathers  to  recover  sons  under  eleven  years  of  age.* 
A  second  warrant  was  sworn  out  at  the  same  time  for  the 
seizure  of  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  abduction 
comj^ined  of,  this  person  being  generally  some  notorious 
spirit  who  was  suspected  of  habitually  comnHttii^  the 
crime.  Such  was  Christian  Chacrett,  who  in  1655  was 
brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  enticing  Eklward 
Fumifall  and  his  wife  into  the  ship  Planter^  which  was 
soon  to  raise  anchor  to  set  sail  for  Virginia ;'  such  was  the 
still  more  infamous  Avis,  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Katherine's  in  London,  who  about  the  same  time  was 
arrested  for  taking  on  board  of  a  Virginian  vessel  a  boy 
eleven  years  of  age.*  This  traffic  in  kidnapped  children 
and  adults  was  carried  on  in  Bristol  as  fl^rantly  and  out- 

» TtUtrregnum  Entry  Book,  vol.  lOfl,  p.  84,  BrMth  8taU  Paper*, 
Colonial,  vol.  Xin,  Ho.  29,  L 

*  Denbigh  M8S;  Soyal  HiU.  MSB.  Oommiation,  Fourth  Bepoit, 
Appi.,  p.  272 ;  Interref/num  Entty  Book,  toI.  100,  pp.  03,  U. 

■  WUliam  and  Mary  College  Qvarterly,  April,  1893,  p.  19S. 

*  Interregnum  Entry  Book,  voL  100,  pp.  S3,  M. 
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ngiOMBij  as  in  London.*  In  all  parte  of  England  at  this 
period,  the  expreaaion  "  to  spirit  away  "  became  one  in 
common  use,  and  it  was  full  of  mysterioua  and  terrifying 
significance  to  the  popular  mind  ;  when  any  one  who  be- 
longed to  an  inferior  station  in  life  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  explanation  of  his  absence  from  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  had  been  living,  he  was  said  to  have 
been  "  spirited  away,"  and  this  whether  he  had  gone  out 
as  a  servant  to  the  English  Plantations  or  not.  The 
persons  who  had  earned  by  their '  peculiar  occupation 
the  name  of  "spirits"  were  invested  with  even  greater 
awe  than  body-snatchers  in  our  own  time.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  think  that  the  means  employed  by 
this  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  wholly  com- 
monplace ;  they  played  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
ple-minded, the  restlessness  of  persons  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  who  were  anxious  for  a  change,  the  despair 
of  those  who  were  sunk  in  hopeless  poverty,  and  the 
eagerness  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  infractions  of 
the  law  to  escape  from  the  country.  It  was  to  such  per- 
sons as  these  that  the  spirits  held  out  the  fairest  promises 
of  good  fortune  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  when  their 
terms  of  service  had  expired,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  entered  readily  into  the  net.  However  selfish  the 
motives  of  the  spirits,  the  work  which  they  performed  was 
one  which,  owing  to  the  new  opportunities  offered  their 
victims  for  improving  the  condition  of  their  lives,  ulti- 
mately redounded  to  the  advantage  of  such  as  possessed 
elements  of  strength  and  respectability  in  their  charac- 
ters. 

The  persons  who  committed  themselves  voluntarily  to 

the  hands  of  the  spirits  were  carried  to  the  numerous 

>  MacMilty'g  HMorn  of  SngUmd,  chap.  m. 
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cook-shops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wharves  in  the  pnn- 
cipal  se&ports,  and  here  they  were  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment until  sold  to  merchants  or  masters  of  ships  which 
were  about  to  set  sail  for  Virginia.^  Their  incarceration 
very  often  lasted  for  several  months.  So  notorious  were 
the  houses  in  which  these  imprisonments  took  placS)  that 
warrants  were  frequently  sued  out  authorizing  employ- 
ers to  search  them  for  the  recovery  of  apprentices  who 
had  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  inducements 
held  out  by  the  spirits  to  fly  to  the  Colonies.  The  frauds 
and  robberies  resulting  from  the  custom  of  spiriting 
away  became  so  common  that  in  1664,  when  the  evil  had 
reached  its  most  alarming  proporiiions,  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Plantations  decided  to  interpose.  A  few  years 
before  an  application  had  been  made  by  John  Clark  and 
Henry  Harding  for  letters  patent,  under  which  they  were 
to  be  granted  the  authority  to  establish  an  office  in  Lon- 
don to  which  all  the  servants  and  children  to  be  sent  to 
Virginia  and  Barbadoes  from  that  port  should  be  required 
to  be  brought  in  order  that  they  might  declare  their  will- 
ii^ess  to  go,  or  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  their 
parents  had  consented  to  their  departure.'  This  appli- 
cation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  although 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  was  fully 
admitted.  A  few  years  later,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  a  very  influential  body  of  men  who  had  reason  to  con- 
sider their  own  private  interests  seriously  impaired  by 
the  work  of  the  spirits.  In  1664,  the  English  merchants 
presented  a  petition  condemning  the  action  of  these  per- 
sons, not  on  the  ground  that  it  resulted  in  so  much  in- 
justice and  inhumanity,  but  because  it  offered  to  so  many 

>  Sm  Bollock's  VirgtnUi,  p.  47. 

1  BrilUlt  State  Faptrt,  Dam.,  Chat.  IT,  v<d.  XXII,  p.  188  ;  Sattttbrnt 
Mtraeufor  1660,  p.  S,  Va.  SUte  Libtaiy. 
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woitlilesB  indiTidaals  who  had  been  spirited  away  with 
their  own  consent,  an  opportunity  to  say,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  been  furnished 
with  food  for  a  great  length  of  time,  that  they  had  gone  on 
board  ship  in  opposition  to  their  own  wishes  and  had  been 
detained  there  by  force.  Exposed  to  constant  inconven- 
ience and  heavy  loss  from  this  source,  the  petitioners 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  under  the  great 
seal,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  an  exact  record  of 
the  names,  s^gm,  places  of  birth  and  residence  and  the 
station  in  life  of  all  who  had  decided  to  remove  to  the 
plantations.'  When  this  paper  was  received,  the  com- 
mittee who  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies 
ordered  a  report  to  be  made  on  it.  This  resulted  in  a 
full  corroboration  of  the  merchants'  statement,  it  being 
affirmed  that  scarcely  a  ship  departed  from  England  for 
America  which  did  not  carry  away  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  either  been  abducted  or  who  pretended  that  they 
had  been,  their  complaints  to  that  effect  being  expressed 
at  the  last  port  at  which  the  vessel  touched  on  its  outward 
voyage.  The  report  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
record  of  every  person  who  went  out  bound  by  the  terms 
of  a  formal  contract,  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Colo- 
nies should  transmit  to  England,  at  regular  intervals,  the 
names  and  abodes  of  the  different  planters  to  whom  the 
servants,  whose  ^reements  were  with  the  merchants  alone, 
were  assigned  after  their  arrival.*  Under  the  influence 
of  this  report,  the  Conncil  passed  an  order  creating  the 
office  of  Register.  A  commission  was  prepared  by  which 
Roger  Whitby  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent  of  the 

I  BritM  BUU  Paptn,  OolontoE  Paper*,  Joly  IS,  10M ;  Bainthvry 
AbftTMUfoT  1664,  p.  U,  V&.  Bute  Library. 

*  Report  of  Sir  Henea^  Finch,  Brittih  State  Paptrt,  Colonial  Papen, 
July  18, 1004 ;  AifMburv  AbUncU  for  1664,  p.  M,  V%.  StiMa  Utairj. 
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poutioQ,  uid  his  commiasion  was  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  well  as 
to  those  in  commaod  of  other  ports  in  the  kingdom. 
Not  only  was  the  new  officer  required  to  preserve  a  record 
of  the  names,  ages,  places  of  birth  and  residence  of  all 
who  proposed  to  emigrate  to  America  in  the  character  of 
servants,  but  also  the  full  tenor  of  their  stipulations  and 
coTenants,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  they  had  left 
the  English  shores  with  their  own  consent.  Certificates 
of  this  fact,  bearing  his  official  seal,  were  delivered  by  the 
Register  to  the  merchants  by  whom  the  servants  were  to  be 
forwarded.'  The  eBtablishment  of  the  Registry,  although 
in  its  nature  well  calculated  to  enforce  the  object  it  had  in 
view,  did  not  prove  entirely  effective  in  removing  the  evil 
against  which  it  was  directed.  The  traders  supplying 
the  Colonies  found  it  necessary  in  1670  to  offer  a  second 
petition,  in  which,  after  repeating  their  expression  of  ab- 
horrence of  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  spirits,  Uiey 
t>egged  that  new  rules  might  be  adopted  to  protect  them 
in  their  business  of  supplying  the  plantations  with  labor- 
ers.' This  led  to  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
providing  that  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  stealing  and 
transporting  children  and  adulto  should  be  punished  with 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Not  even  this  extreme  penalty  could  put  a  atop  to  the 
mischief.  Ten  years  after  this  Act  became  a  law,  it  was 
stated  that  ten  thousand  persons  were  annually  spirited 
away  from  the  kingdom  by  the  arts  of  kidnappers.^  An 
order  of  council  issued  in  1682  reveals  the  prevalence  of 

I  Order  in  Council,  SrUUk  State  Paper*,  Dom.,  Cha$.  II,  vol,  102, 
No.  27  i  Saituburg  AbitraeU/or  188*,  p.  fiB,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  SrtlUli  State  Papers,  Colonial  EiOry  Book,  rol.  04,  p.  IT  ;  BaiiubuTt 
AbitT<Kt$foT  1670,  p.  147,  Va.  State  Llbraiy. 

*  Godwyn's  fTegro't  and  Indian's  Advocate,  p.  171. 
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tixe  evil  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  eradicate  it. 
This  order  recited  that  many  persons  were  still  induced 
hy  a  great  variety  of  devices  to  go  on  board  of  ships 
bound  for  the  Colonies,  and  after  being  thus  secured  were 
carried  off  against  their  wishes.  Many  oihers  who  had 
started  upon  the  voyage  with  great  willingneas,  and  had 
been  supplied  with  food  and  apparel  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  sailed,  afterwards 
caused  their  friends  in  England  to  begin  prosecutions  of 
these  owners  without  any  just  ground  on  which  to  base 
a  suit.  So  much  annoyance  resulted  from  the  frequency 
of  these  prosecutions  that  the  Council,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  reaffirmed  the  regulation  adopted  in  1664,  by 
commanding  that  all  servants  who  should  hereafter  be 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom  should  be  required,  in  case 
they  were  not  bound  by  indentures  to  planters  in  the 
Colonies,  to  enter  into  formal  contracte  with  the  owners 
of  the  ships  in  which  they  intended  to  sail,  which  con- 
tracts were  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate. 
As  a  further  precaution,  their  names  were  to  be  preserved 
in  books  set  apart  speoiaUy  for  the  purpose  in  the  msgia- 
trate's  office.'  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  for  Trade  aud  Plantations  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  several  vessels  had  recently  cleared  at  Graves- 
end,  whose  officers  had  not  conformed  to  the  order  in 
council  of  1682,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  servants  on 
board  who  were  destined  for  .the  Colonies,  and  the  Com- 
mittee at  once  took  steps  to  have  the  order  renewed  and 
republished  as  a  warning  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
disregard  it.* 

'  Britlth  State  P<ip«n,  Colonial  Enlm  Book,  No.  07,  pp.  87-91 ; 
Satntbury  Abttraett  for  1882,  p.  219,  Ta.  State  Library. 

■  Srai»h  State  Paptrt,  Colonial  Etitry  Book,  No.  108,  p.  268 ;  Sainu- 
frurp  Abttraett  for  leSS,  p.  286,  Va.  State  Libruy. 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  servantg 
who  were  dispatched  to  Virginia  had  been  originally  pro- 
cured by  means  which  the  law  was  disposed  to  condemn, 
and  which  required  the  intervention  of  the  English  author- 
ities in  the  different  ways  referred  to.  From  an  eaily 
period  in  the  seventeenth  century,  agents  of  h^b  char- 
acter and  standing  had  established  themselves  in  the 
ports  from  which  ships  eng^ed  in  the  colonial  trade 
took  tbeix  departure,  including  not  only  London  and 
Bristol,  but  also  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  Hull,  Plymouth, 
Blddeford,  Barnstaple,  and  Southampton.  They  followed 
a  business  that  was  considered  to  be  entirely  proper,  and 
their  methods  gave  no  occasion  for  disapproval  or  crlti- 
oism.  It  was  understood  that  they  were  prepared  to 
supply  all  who  intended  to  emigrate  to  the  Colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  plantations,  with  servants  who 
were  fitted  to  be  laborers,  these  servants  having  come  to 
them  with  a  view  of  being  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 
Nor  did  the  agents  find  their  only  customers  in  men  who 
designed  going  out  to  the  Colonies  themselves,  and  who, 
therefore,  wished  to  carry  along  with  them  the  number 
of  laborers  whom  they  might  require.  Their  principal 
patrons  were  merchants  who  made  annual  shipments  of 
servants  to  the  English  possessions  in  America.  Many 
of  these  agents  were  probably  the  representatives  of  firms 
interested  in  the  coloniEd  trade,  and  by  perfectly  fair 
means  gathered  together,  for  their  employers,  laborers  for 
transportation  abroad. 

The  great  body  of  servants  procured  by  the  merchants 
by  legitimate  methods  or  methods  wholly  illegitimate, 
were  annually  exported  as  a  mere  species  of  merchandise 
which,  like  the  remainder  of  the  cargoes,  was  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  principal  commodity  of  Virginia,  subject 
to  all  the  risks  attending  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
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tobacco.i  The  demand  for  tbem  was,  however,  more 
sustained  than  the  demand  for  manufactured  gooda  in 
general,  or  articles  of  luxury,  because  they  were  con- 
eidered  more  indispensable)  the  possession  of  laborers 
being  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  crop  which 
furnished  the  only  means  the  planters  possessed  of  buying 
their  supplies.  In  1688,  William  Byrd,  writing  to  his 
agent  in  England,^  ordered  that  a  number  of  youths  and 
adults  should  be  sent  him  to  be  nsed  in  exchange  for  a 
large  quantity  of  the  finest  tobacco,  which,  he  remarks, 
it  is  difficult  to  purchase  without  servants,  and  a  few 
years  later,  he  repeats  his  request  in  still  stronger  and 
more  argent  language.*  Colonel  Byrd  was  only  referring 
to  an  acknowledged  fact  in  making  this  statement,  which 
was  probably  even  truer  of  an  earlier  time  than  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Id  collecting  a  lai^  number 
of  servants,  whether  bound  to  him  by  indenture  or  not, 
the  merchant  who  was  about  to  dispatch  a  ship  to  Vir- 
ginia felt  that  he  could  count  upon  a  certain  market  in 
which  to  dispose  of  them,  although  not  upon  a  handsome 
profit,  since  this  would  depend  upon  the  sale  of  tobacco 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  tendency  of  that  commod- 
ity to  sink  suddenly  in  price  was  even  more  marked 
than  Us  tendency  to  rise  suddenly. 

There  was  another  reason  for  his  anxiety  to  procure  a 

1  SccretAT?  Kemp,  writing  to  Windebank,  April  6,  1686,  utld  :  "  Of 
hundreds  which  are  yearly  transported,  scarce  aay  bat  are  brought  in  u 
merchandise  to  make  sale  of."  Brilith  State  Paptn,  Colonial,  vol.  IX, 
No.  96;  SaiMbwy  AbBtraOsfor  1638,  p.  6,  Va.  State  Llbraiy.  WiUlam 
Fltzhngh  states  In  a  latter  bearing  date  Oct.  2,  1684,  that  a  ship  had  jost 
airived  in  James  River  having  thirty  servants  on  board  for  sale. 

*  "  U  you  could  send  me  six,  eight  or  ten  aerranta  (men  or  lusty  boys) 
by  the  tint  ship,  and  the  procnralJOD  might  not  be  too  dear,  they  wonld 
much  assist  in  pnrcbaaing  some  of  our  best  crops ;  they  seldom  being 
to  be  bought  wliliout  servanis."    Letten  of  William  Bj/rd,  Feb.  25, 1083. 

■  Lettert  of  William  Byrd,  March  29,  1686. 
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car^o  of  laborers  in  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of 
supplies  wMch  ha  placed  on  board  of  his  vessel:  without 
a  cai^  of  servants  and  general  merchandise,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  meeting  the  expense  incurred  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ship  on  its  outward  voy^e.  If  the  vessel 
had  proceeded  to  Virginia  with  only  worthless  ballast  in 
it«  hold,  the  profits  of  its  Tetom  voy^e  would  have 
been  seriously  diminished,  however  valuable  the  tobacco 
brought  back  might  prove  to  be.  It  was  for  this  reason 
to  the  interest  of  the  Englisb  merchant  or  shipowner  who 
traded  wit^  the  planters  of  Virginia,  to  export  to  that 
Colony,  whenever  a  ship  was  sent  out,  a  cargo  adapted  to 
its  needs,  and  as  servants  were  always  in  demand,  he 
took  steps  to  obtain  them  as  ensurii^  the  smallest  risk 
in  bis  venture. 

The  principal  month  for  sailing  was  September.*  A 
ship  beginning  its  voyage  in  this  month,  either  early  or 
late,  could  safely  calculate  upon  arriving  in  Virginia  at 
the  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  tobacco  for  the 
past  season  had  been  put  in  shape  for  tranaportation  to 
England.  Not  only  could  ihe  shipmaster  who  reached 
the  Colony  in  October  or  November  rely  with  confidence 
upon  securing  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  since  all  the  planters 
were  eager  to  forward  their  hogsheads  to  the  foreign 
markets  at  the  earUest  possible  moment  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  price,  but  he  could  also  justly  indulge  the 
hope  of  readily  disposing  of  all  his  supplies,  including  the 
servants,  since  there  was  a  crop  on  band  to  be  offered  in 

I  In  the  early  hiBtory  of  the  Colon?,  tt  was  the  custom  of  many  sUp- 
muters  to  set  Bail  from  the  iBle  of  Wight  in  making  the  voyage  to 
America.  In  May,  1621,  the  Quarter  Court  of  the  London  Company 
allowed  Berlceley  twenty  pounds  sterling  to  meet  his  expenses  In  con- 
ducting to  that  point  the  twenty  workingmen  whom  he  was  taking  to 
Vliginia  to  erect  a  furnace  at  Falling  Cieek.  AbatraeU  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  1,  p.  123. 
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immediate  exchange  for  them.  An  adyantageons  traoBfer 
of  the  laborers  under  these  circumstances  allowed  room 
for  a  double  profit,  first  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the 
laborers  themseWeB  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their 
transportation,  and  secondly,  the  profit  on  the  tobacco,  for 
which  they  were  bartered,  when  passed  to  the  English 
dealers.  So  general  was  the  habit  of  the  shipowners  to 
start  their  vessels  from  England  in  September,  that  an 
impression  prevailed  among  many  people  in  the  kingdom 
that  a  voyage  of  twelve  months  was  required  to  reach 
Virginia.  This  was  a  cause  of  complaint  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  tiie  Colony,  on  the 
ground  that  many  persons  who  might  have  desired  in 
the  spring  to  emigrate  thither,  had  time  to  lose  that 
disposition  before  September,  the  only  season  when  pas- 
sages were  easily  secured,  came  around  again.^  The  cus- 
tom of  sailing  in  this  month  was,  however,  not  universal. 
A  number  of  vessels  arrived  in  Virginia  in  February' 
with  a  view  of  transporting  the  tobacco  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  not  having  been 
in  a  state  for  shipment  when  the  first  fleet  of  vessels 
returned  to  England.  The  belated  ships  also  brought 
over  cargoes  of  servants  and  supplies  for  exchange. 

Before  the  discovery  in  1609  of  the  northern  route  to 
Vii^^a,  ships  leaving  England  and  bound  for  the  Col- 
ony directed  their  course  as  far  to  the  south  as  Porto 
Rico,  increasing  the  length  of  the  voy^e  very  materially. 
In  order  to  avoid  all  occasions  for  quarrels  with  the 
Spanish  Power  in  the  West  Indies,  to  keep  clear  of 
waters  infested  with  pirates,  and  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture of  victuals  and  the  charge  for  freight,  the  Company, 
in  1609,  instructed  Argoll,  ^ter  leaving  the  Canaries  to 

»  BaHock'B  Virginia,  p.  11. 

*  Ships  abo  aniTed  in  iLe  Colony  in  the  month  of  September. 
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the  east,  to  sail  upon  a  straight  western  line,  in  the  hope 
of  showing  that  Vii^nia  co\Ud  be  safely  reached  by  that 
course  of  navigation.  The  voyage  proved  to  be  auccese- 
ful,  the  time  consumed  being  nine  weeks,  two  weeks 
having  been  passed  in  a  dead  calm,  during  which  no 
progress  was  made.'  The  route  of  ArgoU  lay  by  way  of 
the  Bermudas.  This  route  seems  to  have  been  followed  in 
all  subsequent  voyt^es.  Gates  and  Somers  were  wrecked 
on  these  islands  while  making  for  Yiiginia  in  1610. 
Already  it  was  said  that  t^e  passt^e  to  the  Colony 
would  not  require  a  greater  lengtii  of  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment  than  six  weeks.'  The  return  voy^fe  did  not 
consume  more  than  thirty-one  days."  When  Dale  pro- 
ceeded to  Virginia  in  1611,  he  passed  eight  weeks  on  the 
ocean.*  It  took  Captain  John  Martin,  in  1615,  only  five 
to  complete  the  same  course.^  In  1649,  it  was  stated  that 
a  period  extending  from  five  to  six  weeks  covered  the 
outward  voyage,  while  the  return  voyage  was  sometimes 
made  in  twenty  days.*  Bullock  declared  in  the  following 
year  that  tbe  length  of  the  outward  pass^fe  occasionally 
did  not  exceed  four  weeks,  and  that  five  weeks  was  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  extreme  limit.^ 

The  voyage  to  Virginia,  even  when  the  northern  route 
was  taken,  was  subject  to  many  serious  dangers.  Before 
the  ship  bad  passed  out  of  eastern  waters,  there  was  a 

1  A  Trae  uid  Sinoen  DMlanUon,  Brown's  ffenetU  </  the  UnUtd 
ataU$,  p.  843. 

>  Brown's  OtnttU  iff  the  VniUd  State*,  p.  264  ;  AbitracU  of  Proceed- 
Utgt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  B9. 

*  Report  of  Francis  Hsgoel,  Brown's  GeneaiM  of  the  United  BtaU; 
p.  899. 

*  Cnahaw'a  Epistle  Dedicatory,  Brown's  QenuU  of  the  Untied  8taU», 
p.  614. 

*  Brown'!  QenetU  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  048. 

*  N«w  Beacription  of  Yirginlft,  p.  T,  Force's  mttvrieal  Tntf,  vol.  n. 
T  Bullock's  rirginia,  p.  44. 
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poBsibUity  of  being  attacked  by  the  piratical  craft  which 
boyered  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1636,  a  vessel  with 
many  servants  on  board,  who  were  in  the  course  of  trans- 
portation from  England  to  the  Colony,  was  intercepted 
by  Moors  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  former  country 
and  carried  to  Salle.'  In  1683,  the  ship  In  which  Daniel 
Tyler  of  Tork  was  returning  to  Virginia  was  captured  by 
the  Turks,'  and  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  Matbew 
Pt^e,  who  bad  been  seized  by  the  Algerians  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
four  pounds  sterling  for  his  release.*  Shipwrecks,  in  which 
all  the  passengers  were  drowned  or  were  exposed  to  unex- 
ampled trials  resulting  in  death,  were  not  uncommon.* 

It  is  probable  that  in  every  instance  the  voyage  was 
attended  by  the  gravest  discomforts  for  the  class  of  pas- 
sengers to  which  servants  belonged,  and  in  many  cases 
these  discomforts  became  the  most  extreme  hardships. 
As  the  far  greater  number  of  vessels  sailed  from  England 
at  but  one  season  of  the  year,  they  were  generally  crowded, 
and  the  lack  of  any  sanitary  precautions  of  importance  led 
frequently  to  pestilence.  The  owners  and  masters  of  the 
ships  were  principally  bent  upon  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
voyage,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  motive,  victualled 
them  so  meanly  and  meagrely  that  many  of  the  servants, 
in  the  course  of  t^eir  conveyance  to  Virginia,  perished 
from  the  diseases  incident  to  an  unwholesome  or  insuffi- 
cient diet.*  The  epidemic  that  swept  over  the  enfeebled 
Colony  after  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622  was  said  to  have 

'  Domettie  Corre^ondenee,  Oharlet  I,  vol.  332,  No.  32,  V,  In  1878, 
thirteen  sbipa  bound  for  Viiglnia  were  captured  by  the  Algeriaiu.  Soyol 
Bitt.  MSB.  CommUtion,  Eleventh  Beport,  Part  II,  p.  187. 

■  B«cord$  of  York  CouiUji,  vol.  1987-1890,  p.  468,  Va.  State  Librtuy. 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  lewmeM.  p.  133,  Va.  state  Library. 

*  See  Coltotel  Nonrood's  vojage  to  Virginia,  Force's  Hittoricat  Tracts, 
ToL  m,  *  Public  Good  teOhom  FritxUt  Interetl,  p.  11. 
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been  introduced  into  Virginia  by  a  vessel  on  which  fevers 
had  broken  out  in  consequence  of  the  decayed  meat  and 
beer  distributed  among  the  passengers  as  their  daily  allow- 
ance. Time  only  enlai^d  the  proportions  of  the  evil-  It 
waa  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  precautions 
to  remove  it.  Thus  in  1626,  Governor  Teardley  was 
instructed  to  examine  the  charter  party  of  every  ship- 
master to  discover  whether  he  had  complied  with  the  con- 
dition as  to  the  number  of  passengers  whom  he  might 
transport,  and  also  bad  provided  victuals  ample  in  quan- 
tity and  wholesome  in  quality.^  Eleven  years  later,  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  was  directed  to  certify  to  the 
Privy  CouncU  the  names  of  those  who  were  notoriously 
delinquent  in  furnishing  food  and  drink  to  the  passengers 
in  their  ships  for  Virginia.  A  number  of  preeentments 
were  made  in  accordance  with  these  orders,  and  punish- 
ments were  inflicted,*  These  active  steps  to  compel  the 
owners  and  masters  of  vessels  to  provide  proper  accommo- 
dations for  their  inferior  passengers,  passengers  of  means 
being  able  to  secure  whatever  was  needed  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  to  protect  their  health  by  the  payment  of  large 
fees,'  had  their  origin  in  the  su^^stion  of  Governor  West. 
A  report  was  drawn  up  by  this  official  concerning  the  great 
mortality  from  which  the  Colony  had  suffered  at  various 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  persons  who 
had  become  diseased  during  the  voyage  by  the  use  of  un- 
wholesome food.*    The  strictest  instructions  were  given 

1  InBtnictions  to  Taatdlef,  1620,  McDonald  Papen,  vol.  I,  p.  408,  §8, 
Vtt.  State  Library. 

>  Hie  preaentinent  of  Robert  Page,  cape  meichant  of  the  Otorgt,  ts 
giTen  in  BritUh  StaU  Faperi,  Colonial,  toL  IX,  No.  44,  I,  II,  UI,  IV ; 
Salnabwji  Abitraet*  for  1637,  p.  187,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  See,  forcircometances  attending  the  voy^e  of  Mias  Fitzbugb,  Loterm 
of  William  Fitthugh,  Jan.  80,  1888-87. 

•  Qoremot  Weat  to  Lorde  CommlBsioDera  for  PlantatiouB,  Britf*A  StaU 
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in  1641  to  Berkeley  to  enforce  the  ruIeB  which  provided 
for  the  poorest  servants,  during  the  time  they  were  on  hoard 
ship,  an  abundance  of  wholesome  victuals  and  quarters 
amply  sufficient  for  their  accommodation.'  Twenty  years 
later  the  same  care  was  shown  in  ensuring  the  com- 
fort  of  the  lowest  class  of  passengers.  The  masters  were 
required  to  stock  their  vessels  as  for  a  voyage  extending 
over  four  months;  the  most  indigent  servant  was  to  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  allowance  of  food  and  bedding  while  on 
board,  and  these  regulations  were  renewed  from  year  to 
year.' 

Improper  and  insufficient  fare  and  overcrowding  were 
not  the  only  evils  from  which  the  servants  suffered  in 
making  the  voyt^  to  Virginia.  The  captains  of  the  ves- 
sels had  absolute  authority  over  their  passengers,  and  as 
many  of  these  officers  were  men  of  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical temper,  the  power  they  possessed  was  frequently 
abused.  When  it  became  necessary  to  inSict  punishment 
upon  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  on  shipboard^ 
it  was  quite  often  imposed  with  extreme  barbarity.  An 
instance  may  be  mentioned  which  furnishes  probably  a 
fair  illustration  of  tins  fact.  About  the  year  1635,  a 
bottle  of  liquor  was  stolen  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for 
Virginia,  and  a  boy  upon  whom  suspicion  fell  was  arrested 
and  severely  whipped  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to 
confess  the  theft.  In  the  agony  of  his  suffering,  he  impli- 
cated several  others  in  his  act.  Seizing  instantly  upon 
the  supposed  ringleader,  the  sailors,  by  the  command  of 
the  captain,  suspended  him  by  the  wrists  to  a  yard-arm 

Paptn,  Colonial  Paptrt,  toL  IS,  No.  T  ;  Saintburj/  Abtlraeta  for  1835, 
p.  160,  Va.  State  Library. 

1  iDstnictlona  to  Berkeley,  1641,  McDonald  Ft^ert,  vol.  I,  p.  383,  Va. 
8Ut«  Library. 

'  Heniog'B  Statuttt,  toI.  I,  p.  436 ;  voL  II,  p.  130. 
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with  a  mortar-piece  weighing  two  hundred  poonda  attached 
to  each  1^.  The  unfortunate  man  was  allowed  to  hang 
under  these  excruciating  circumstanoes  until  the  cries  of 
shame  which  arose  from  the  surrounding  passengers  famed 
the  captain  to  release  him.* 

In  these  ocean  yoyageSf  the  strong  superstition  pteTailing 
in  that  age  among  individuals  of  all  cUsses,  but  espeoialljr 
among  those  who  occupied  a  lower  station  in  life,  some- 
times  exhibited  itself  in  a  very  revolting  light.  The 
larger  proportion  of  passengers,  to  whatever  rank  they 
belonged,  had  never  been  at  sea  before.  When  great 
atorma  arose,  as  thej  often  did  in  these  voTages,  the  ships 
sailing  from  England  when  the  equinoctial  winds  had 
begun  to  blow,  they  were  often  attributed  by  the  ignorant 
servants  and  even  tlie  representatives  of  higher  classes  pres- 
ent to  the  machinations  of  witches.  If  some  old  woman, 
shriTolled  and  bent,  with  toothless  gams  and  straggling 
locks,  happened  to  be  on  board,  it  was  only  too  easily  taken 
for  granted  that  it  was  she  who  had  raised  the  spirit  that 
caused  the  tempest  to  roar  and  the  waters  to  foam  and  rage. 
Terror  at  the  moment  might  prevent  the  passengers  from 
throwing  her  into  the  sea,  but  woe  to  her  when  the  waves 
subsided  I  There  is  the  record  of  a  summary  execution  Qf 
a  hag  for  this  offence  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  and  em- 
phatic  protest  on  tbe  part  of  the  captain.  It  appears  from 
this  incident  how  universal  among  the  passengers  was  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  execution,  since  even  the  wishes 
and  commands  of  the  chief  officer  were  disregarded.' 

>  Britttk  StaU  Paptn,  Dont.  Cor.  Chiu.  I,  toI.  971,  No.  19;  jSofiubwy 
Abmraett/or  1835,  p.  08,  T».  State  Libnuy. 

■  FvUic  Good  vlthont  Private  Intent,  p.  13  ;  ArohlrM  ol  HftirUad, 
Frocetdiiigt  i>f  Covnea,  ie36'1667,  p.  306.  The  following  Uk  0«nenl 
Court  entir  for  June  T,  166G :  '•  Capt  Banett  to  appeu  at  the  Adni- 
ialt]r  Court  to  answer  tlie  patting  to  death  ol  Katberina  Qoody  aa  a  wtteb 
at  lea."    JBoMtuon  Traiuor^f,  p.  S4X. 
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'  The  ohttrge  for  the  conveyance  of  eervanta  from  England 
to  Virginia  remained  subatantially  the  same  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century.  Duting  the  period  of  the  Com- 
pany's administration,  it  was  six  pounds  sterling  or  its 
equivalent  to  the  individual.^  In  1664,  when  forty  years 
had  passed  since  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  that  cor- 
poration, a  committee  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Planta- 
tions reported  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  head 
was  still  six  pounds  sterling.'  An  item  in  the  inventory 
of  Mathew  Hubbard,  recorded  in  York  County,  shows 
that  as  late  as  1670  this  continued  to  be  the  amount  which 
was  paid,"  exclusive  of  the  sum  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
clothing  and  other  necessary  articles.  In  1623,  a  planter 
who  imported  six  servants  into  the  Colony  was  compelled 
in  the  case  of  each  to  go  to  the  expense  of  thirteen  pounds 
sterling,*  hut  this  included  not  only  the  charge  for  trans- 
portation, hut  also  the  cost  of  clothing,  victuals,  mechanical 
tools,  and  military  arms.  Another  contemporaneons  au- 
thority estimated  tiie  general  outlay  as  high  as  twenty 
pounds  sterling.'  Greorge  Reade,  writing  in  1640  to  his 
brother  in  England,  requests  him  to  send  two  servants  to 
Virginia,  the  charges  on  whose  account  he  states  would 

I  AbUraeU  of  Froettding*  of  Virginia  Compait!/  of  London,  voL  I, 
pp.  88, 172 ;  WorkM  of  Cop*.  John  SmieA,  p.  609. 

*  BritUK  State  Paperi,  Colonial  Enlrg  Book,  vol.  B3,  p.  2T6. 

*  Bteordi  of  Tork  Countg,  vol.  1604-1672,  p.  469,  Va.  State  Llbrarj. 
^lere  ta  an  Instance  pnurred  in  the  Record*  of  York  County  in  which 
the  chwge  for  the  tnnaportattoa  of  thfrtj-tbree  serrants  was  placed 
at  £6  ■  head.  Hie  ahlpmaater  who  conveyed  them  to  Virginia  was, 
bowerer,  one  of  the  owners,  and  for  that  reaeon  only  it  Is  probable 
the  nt«  WM  materially  leduoed.  See  vol.  1667-1691,  p.  248,  Va.  Stale 
Ubrarj. 

*  Britith  Statt  PaptT*,  Colonial  Pt^tr*.  vol.  11,  No.  M ;  SatnAvry 
AbUnaUfor  1833,  p.  169,  Ta.  State  Library. 

*  Brltitk  8tat«  i'^wra.  Colonial,  voL  III,  Ho.  S3;  MeDonaCd  Ft^ptn, 
TOL  I,  p.  166,  Ta.  State  Library. 
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be  ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  man.  This,  however,  bIbo 
covered  the  expense  of  bedding  and  other  unusual  artioles.' 

Bullock  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  entered  minutely 
into  the  various  items  of  coat  involved  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  servant  to  the  Colony.  In  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  vessels  set  sail  for  Virginia  at  long  intervals, 
it  was  necessary,  accsording  to  tiiis  writer,  to  consider  the 
expense  of  maintaining  snch  a  person  while  he  was  waiting 
to  embark.  In  London,  this  amounted  to  three  pounds 
sterling  (or  every  six  weeks  of  his  detention.  The  charge 
for  transportation  alone  was  five  pounds  and  ten  shillings, 
to  which  ten  shillii^  and  six  pence  were  to  be  added 
to  cover  the  fee  of  the  ship  sui^^u,  the  expenditure 
on  accotmt  of  the  servant  being  thus  brought  to  eight 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  this  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  the  apparel  and  similar  necessaries 
which  bad  to  be  provided  for  him  under  the  terms  of  his 
indenture,  consisting  of  one  cloth  and  one  canvas  suit, 
one  waistcoat,  one  pair  of  woollen  drawers,  three  shirts, 
two  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  monmouth 
cap,  three  handkerchiefs,  four  ells  of  strong  canvas,  one 
bed  and  bolster,  two  blankets  and  a  rug.  The  outlay 
entailed  by  the  purchase  of  these  articles  was  calculated 
at  three  pounds  and  eight  shillings.  Bullock  asserted 
that  if  it  hod  been  customary  for  ships  to  sail  at  short 
intervals  from  the  mother  country  to  Vii^iuia,  the  ex- 
pense of  importing  a  servant  would  not  have  exceeded 
four  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  omitting  the  charge  for 
clothing.'     In    many   cases    in   which    persons    leaving 

>  Britiih  iKote  Paperi,  ColonM,  vol.  X,  No.  66  ;  Saiiubmy  Abttraet* 
for  1840,  p.  98,  Va.  State  Library.  An  English  father,  writing  in  1860 
to  his  Mn,  who  reoided  in  Totk  County,  etaXee  that  every  aervant  whom  he 
HQt  to  Tiiginid  oaiued  him  an  expense  of  (en  pounda  ateillng.  Baoordf 
</  Tork  Coantv,  toI.  1667-1662,  p.  179,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Bollook'a  rtrginfa,  pp.  11,  12,  86. 
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England  granted  to  the  owners  of  vesaels  the  right  to 
dispose  of  their  labor  when  the  Colony  was  reached,  in 
return  for  having  furnished  them  transportation,  there 
was  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  these  owners  to  raise  the 
rate  extremely  high  in  order  to  lengthen  the  terms  of 
service  and  thus  increase  the  profit  of  the  voy^e.  So 
exorbitant  were  the  charges  in  instances  of  this  kind, 
amounting  not  infrequently  to  four  or  five  times  the  ordi- 
nary fee  of  the  passage,  that  it  became  a  cause  of  general 
complaint,  which  apparently  remained  without  remedy.' 

In  the  session  of  1638-39,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  regulation  that  a  tax  of  six  pence  per  capita  should  be 
levied  on  passengers  arriving  at  Point  Comfort,  and  tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  century  this  amount  was  increased  to 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  case  of  servants  of  alien  birth. ^  It 
is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  the  heavy  pen- 
alties imposed  for  forestalling  the  markets  of  the  Colony 
ill  regard  to  so  many  articles  of  merchandise,  such,  for 
iiistance,  as  liquors,  soaps,  candles,  sugar,  fruits,  apices, 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  were  held  not  to  apply  to  servants, 
the  persons  who  had  bought  them  from  the  merchants 
being  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  in  exchange  for 
toLiacco  at  the  highest  figures  they  could  secure.'  This 
exception  was  allowed  on  the  ground  that  the  seasoning 
of  laborers  exposed  their  first  owners  to  serious  charges, 
and  hazards  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  their  subse- 
quent sale.  The  statute  of  1642,  however,  which  required 
that  the  masters  of  ships  should  not  sell  any  goods  on 
board   until    their  vessels  had  arrived  at  Jamestown,  at 

'  Godwyn'B  Ntgro'i  and  Indian't  Advocate,  p.  171, 

*  Briciah  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  11, 1 ;  Sninnhurt)  Abttraett 
for  I63S,  p.  67  ;  Hening's  Statulet,  TOL  lU,  p.  193  ;  Beverley'B  BUlorf 
of  Virginia,  p.  201. 

»  Hening's  Statutes,  toI,  I,  p.  246. 
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which  place  they  were  to  remain  at  anchor  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  expressly  included  servaQts  in  its  provisions,^ 
because  to  permit  the  bulk  of  a  cargo  to  be  brokeu,  so  far 
as  the  personal  merchandise  ou  board  was  concerned,  was 
to  encourage  its  being  broken  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
goods  by  furnishing  the  amplest  opportunity  for  this  to 
be  done.  This  Act  of  Assembly  did  not  include  in  its  scope 
either  the  Eastern  Shore  or  York  River.  It  was  aftei^ 
wards  repealed  on  account  of  the  serious  inconveuiesce 
which  it  produced.  The  merchants  were  strongly  opposed 
to  its  continuation  because  it  increased  the  cost  of  a  voyage 
to  Virginia  by  prolonging  the  delay  in  the  discharge  of  a 
cargo,  and  the  planters  objecting  to  it  because  they  were 
indirectly  compelled  to  recoup  the  trades  for  this  addi- 
tional expense.  In  all  the  abortive  laws  which  were  after- 
wards passed  to  establish  ports,  servants  were  required  to 
be  landed  in  these  ports  along  with  ordinary  merchandise.' 

When  a  large  proportion  of  servants  on  board  of  a  ship 
arriving  in  Virginia  were  consigned  under  indenture  to 
planters  named  in  the  bills  of  lading,'  the  vessel  either 
proceeded  directly  to  the  landings  of  these  planters,*  or  to 
some  general  port  where  it  could  be  conveniently  reached 
by  them.'  Special  instructions  were  given  to  Berkeley  in 
1641,  that  no  passengers  of  this  class  were  to  be  turned 
ashore  until  their  masters  had  been  informed  of  their  pres- 
ence and  had  been  allowed  ample  time  to  send  for  them.* 

>  Henlng'B  StatuM,  vol.  I,  p.  246, 

*Ibid.,  p.  413. 

*  An  insUnce  of  a  female  Berfttnt,  consigned  to  Hr.  ThomM  Peoke  bj 
bill  ot  lading,  will  be  found  In  the  Becord*  of  York  CourUv,  vol.  IWT-ieas, 
p.  179,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Becords  oj  Ba'ppaiwawxk  CowO^,  vol.  1659-1004,  p.  87,  Va.  State 
Library. 

»  2,(ft  0/  TKomat  HtlUet,  pp.  10,  II. 

*  Inatructiona  to  Berkeley,  1S42,  Virgmia  Magattnt  of  Eiitorf  and 
/,  vol.  ir,  p.  288. 
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If  the  whole  cargo  of  such  persons  were  the  property  of  a 
merchant  who  owned  or  had  chartered  the  ahip  in  which 
they  were  transported,  the  captain  sailed  to  those  parts  of 
the  Colony  where  the  merchant's  factors  resided.'  If  the 
vessel  was  without  special  consignments,  it  seems  to  have 
heen  the  habit  of  the  planters  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  place  where  she  came  to  anchor,  to  go  on  board, 
and  make  purchases  of  servants  if  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  cargo.  The  most  prominent  citizens  did  not  disdain 
to  buy  in  person  in  this  manner,' 

In  assigning  servants  to  the  planters,  the  merchant,  or 
the  shipmaster  acting  as  thb  merchant's  attorney,  could, 
only  dispose  of  the  terms  designated  in  their  indentures, 
which  in  general  had  been  drawn  either  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.'  In  the  absence  of  any  docu- 
mentary E^reement,  they  could  only  he  sold  for  the  period 
laid  down  by  tiie  custom  of  Virginia.  In  some  cases,  a 
person  who  had  come  over  to  the  Colony  with  a  view  to 
settling  there  permanently,  if  his  impressions  were  favor- 
able, hired  out  his  laborers  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
while  he  inquired  into  the  general  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  country.  The  only  remuneration  allowed  for  their 
use  under  these  circumstances  was  their  bare  support  and 

» Reeorda  of  T<>rk  County,  vol.  1664-1673,  pp.  M9,  660,  V».  Bute 
Libraiy ;  Btcortb  of  MidHtMZ  County,  original  vol.  1680-1894,  orden 
Aug.  T,  1603. 

■  Betordt  of  Lanea»ttr  Countg,  orfgliul  vol.  1680-1686,  AprU  8,  1664 ; 
Beeorda  of  Middle$ex  County,  origtnal  voL  1680-1604,  orders  March  2, 
1684 ;  Becord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1666-1666,  p.  232 ; 
Beeord*  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1667-1663,  p.  SS8,  Ya.  8UU  Libruy. 

*  The  following  reference  to  the  manoer  in  which  the  aervanta  kept 
their  indenture  papers  on  the  ocean  voyage  ia  found  in  the  Beeord*  qf 
HenHeo  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  pp.  3^,  368 :  "After  the  ahipa  arrived  in 
the  Capei  .  .  .  aeTeral  of  them  (lervanla)  talked  of  aeaartDg  their  Inden- 
tores,  the  men  would  aowa  Ifaem  in  the  waistband  of  their  breeches,  and 
tUa  Bridcet  said  she  would  sowe  hen  In  her  atomaehec." 
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a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  but  the  original  owner  was 
frequently  benefited  further  by  escaping  the  expense  and 
inoonvenience  attending  the  seaeoning  to  which  all  who 
had  newly  arrived  were  liable.'  If  he  found  it  inadvis- 
able, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  practical  advan- 
tages which  the  Colony  had  to  offer,  to  remain  there,  he 
had  no  difBculty  in  selling  the  terms  of  bia  servants  and 
thus  securii^  himself  agEunst  any  loss  from  the  expeoae 
he  had  incurred  in  bringing  them  to  Virginia.  It  was 
also  in  his  power  to  obtain  more  favorable  provisions  for 
them  with  a  second  master  than  were  embodied  in  the 
^reement  between  themselves.' 

When  a  servant  had  bound  himself  before  his  departure 
from  England  to  work  for  a  certain  planterin  Virginia,  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  obligation  thus  assumed  by  con- 
cealing himself  until  the  ship  in  which  he  intended  to  sail 
had  started  on  its  voyage,  and  subsequently  going  over  to 
the  Colony  under  covenant  to  a  different  person.  Who- 
ever was  guilty  of  this  form  of  faithless  dealing  was  pun- 
ished by  being  compelled  to  labor  for  a  period  representing 
the  length  of  both  terms,  the  second  master,  however,  be- 
ing subordinate  to  the  first  in  his  claim  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  servant.  The  first  term  for  which  the 
latter  was  bound  by  the  indenture  he  had  shirked  had  to 
be  completed  before  he  coiild  carry  out  his  engagements 
under  the  second  indenture.^ 

>  F«rtt«v  iVip«r(,  Camden  Soetet]/  PvMieattont;  see  also  Nelll's  Ftr^ 
ginia  Carolorvm,  pp.  109-111. 

*  Letten  of  waiiim  FUthvgh,  Jan.  30,  1680-1687. 

*  See  LaiTM  of  AMembly,  1619,  Colnnial  Beeordt  of  Virginia,  State 
Senate  Doct.,  Bxtn,  1874,  p.  28.  An  Instance  of  a  perHon,  who  had  es- 
caped and  Tetnmed  to  England,  being  required,  on  coming  back  to  the 
Colony  under  neir  IndentnreB,  to  Mrre  out  hU  first  term,  will  be  foond 
In  Beeordt  of  Otiunl  Gwtt,  p.  TS, 
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